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SiNOE  the  publication  of  this  work  several  books 
bearing  apon  its  subject  have  been  pubUshed,  but  only 
one  seems  to  call  for  particular  notice  here ;  and  this 
rather  fift>m  the  sensation  it  has  made  in  the  sceptical 
world  than  from  any  light  it  casts  upon  the  earthly  life 
of  our  Lord:  I  mean  M.  Benan's  ^^life  of  Jesus.'' 
Aflfiuming  that  the  Gospels  are  not  wholly  veritable 
records  but  contain  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  he 
attempts  to  distinguiflh  between  these  elements,  and  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaffl  The  principle  upon 
which  he  proceeds  we  give  in  his  own  words.*  "  Criti- 
cism has  two  modes  of  attacking  a  marvellous  narra- 

'  See  his  Eaaay  on  the  **  The  Oiitioal  HistoriaiiB  «f  Jena.**    VnQ^ 
fai^iam*0  tnnslatioD. 
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tion ;  for  as  to  accepting  it  as  it  stands,  it  cannot  think 
of  it,  smee  Ha  essence  is  denial  of  the  svpematmrdk^^ 
Of  course  he  cannot  accept  the  facts  of  our  Lord's  life 
as  given  bj  the  Evangelists,  bnt  aims  to  dear  them  of 
the  distortions  and  perversions  that  destroy  their  his* 
torical  character,  and  thus  to  give  us  a  true,  genuine 
biography  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity.  To  those, 
therefore,  who  are  curious  to  see  what  conception  a 
learned  Frenchman  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  dis- 
believes  in  a  personal  God^  and  in  all  miracles,  has  of 
our  Saviour's  person  and  labors,  this  book  has  a  certain 
sad  interest ;  but  so  far  as  the  evangelic  narratives  and 
any  true  historical  criticism  upon  them  are  concerned, 
it  has  no  value.  I  do  not  recall  any  particular  in 
which  it  adds  anything  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
history  even  in  its  external  features ;  much  less  does  it 
render  us  any  aid  in  the  understanding  of  its  higher 
meaning. 

The  importance  of  M.  Benan's  ^^life  of  Jesus"  is 


'  I  would  not  attribute  to  M.  Renan  any  o^Hiiion  he  does  not  hold,  bat 
that  he  18  a  pantheist  seems  furly  hiferrible  from  the  letter,  as  well  as 
from  the  general  spirit,  of  his  writings.  I  quote  but  one  passage,  as  ^yen 
by  Frothingfaam :  **  The  whole  question  is  to  know  whether  God  emits 
particular  acts.  For  myself  I  belie?e  that  the  tme  Providence  is  not  dis* 
tmct  from  the  order,  so  constant,  dirine,  perfectly  wise,  Just  and  good, 
which  reigns  in  the  laws  of  the  uniTerse." 


oliieiy  as  a  iign  of  the  progress  in  the  eoeptical  world. 
Straiu^  work  was  destmotiye.  He  left  to  his  readers 
only  the  name  of  JesnB,  a  dim  shadow,  a  dondy  phan- 
tasm. M.  Benan  midertakes  the  task  of  reoonstmo- 
tion.  He  will  give  to  the  world  the  real  image  in  flesh 
and  hlood  of  Him  whom  bo  many  generations  have  igno- 
rantly  aiKt  enperstitionsly  adored  as  the  Son  of  God. 
He  will  reprodnce  Him  before  ns,  and  show  that  Ho 
was  a  natural  prodact  of  His  age,  a  mere  Jewish  peas- 
ant, with  nothing  supernatural  about  Him.  Now  for 
the  first  time  in  the  mirror  of  Bcientifio  criticism  we  can 
see  Him  as  He  was.  And  what  kind  of  an  image  does 
he  present  to  us?  We  see  a  man,  not  simply  unlearn- 
ed, uncultured,  but  a  man  weak,  deluded,  the  dupe  of 
others,  and  of  his  own  fancies ;  and  more  than  this,  a 
decdver,  a  man  conniving  at  imposture  and  falsehpod.^ 
This  is  an  that  M.  Benan  can  get  from  the  Gk)spel8. 
After  rejecting  the  supernatural  features  of  the  narra- 
tion, this  is  the  highest  reaUty  that  he  can  possibly 
frame  from  the  residuum. 

And  the  world  is  called  upon  to  believe  that  in  such 
a  man  Christianity  had  its  source.  Will  this  satisfy  the 
nnbelieyer  f  The  Christian  spurns  it  from  him  with 
abhorrence.    From  the  poor,  tawdry,  wax  figure,  the 

'  See  Life  of  Jesus,  oh.  zziL 
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sentimeiital  enthuaiaBt,  the  ^^  beantifal ''  youth,  whom 
M.  Benan  presents  to  him,  he  trnms  awaj  to  Him 
whom  the  apostles  and  martyrs  worshipped,  in  whom 
dwells  all  the  Mness  of  the  Gh)dhead  bodily,  the  Image 
of  GK>d;  to  Him  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  for 
evermore,  and  who  has  the  keys  of  death  and  helL 

The  time  has  now  folly  come  when  those  who  will 
not  have  the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  Ghurch, 
must  construct  a  Jesus  for  themselves.  They  deny  the 
veracity  of  the  Evangelists ;  let  them,  then,  explain  the 
origin  of  Christianity,  and  tell  us  Irom  what  fountain  this 
mighty  river  has  flowed.  All  experience  and  philos- 
ophy, to  say  nothing  of  Christian  consciousness,  reject 
the  thought  that  it  could  originate  in  such  a  man  as 
M.  Benan  describes.  Here  is  the  problem  for  the  un- 
believer. Given  Christianity,  its  creeds,  its  history  for 
eighteen  centuries,  and  tell  us  who  was  its  founder,  what 
his  life,  what  his  character.  That  M.  Benan  has  miser- 
ably failed  in  his  attempt  at  its  solution,  even  now  few 
will  deny.  All  instinctively  feel  that  no  such  feeble 
nature  as  he  portrays  could  have  received  the  homage 
of  Peter  and  John  and  Paul,  or  become  an  object  of 
worship  to  any  noble  mind.  The  cause  is  not  ade- 
quate to  the  effect ;  the  man  is  not  equal  to  the  work. 
The  problem  is  yet  unsolved  for  the  unbeliever,  and 


we  may  safely  say  that  for  him  it  will  ever  remain  mi- 
8olyed. 

Beoan,  like  StraoflB^  seeks  to  substitute  an  ideal  for 
the  actual  Ohiist.  He  says :  ^^  What  matters  it  to  ns 
what  passed  in  Palestine  eighteen  hmidred  years  ago  ? 
How  does  it  ooneem  ns  that  Jesos  was  bom  in  such  or 
gnch  a  village,  that  he  had  such  or  soch  ancestors,  that 
he  stiflRsred  on  sneh  or  such  a  day  of  the  holy  week  ?  ^ 
It  is  not  true  that  these  particulars  are  xmimportant  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  for  they  prove  the  reality  of  His 
earthly  history.  Time  and  place  are  essential  parts  of 
the  great  Fact  of  the  Incamation.  The  Son  of  God,  in 
becoming  man,  must  be  bom  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
world's  history,  in  a  certain  portion  of  its  territory,  and 
stand  in  well-defined  relations  to  certain  of  its  inhabit* 
ants.  Buch  limitations  belong  to  the  very  essence  of 
His  humanity.  These  outward  facts  the  Evangelists 
do  not  overlook.  It  is  tme  that  they  do  not  enter  iuto 
any  great  minuteness  of  detail.  Of  the  external  events 
of  the  Lord's  life  for  many  years  we  know^very  littie. 
Yet  they  do  not  n^lect  those  relations  of  time  and 
place  which  are  necessary  to  convince  us  of  the  reality 
of  His  eartiily  existence,  and  to  give  us  a  distinct  pic- 
ture of  His  labours. 

But  it  is  not  facts  of  this  class  merely  that  M.  Kenan 
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regards  as  unimportant.  To  him  the  Gospels  are  as  a 
fine  poem  of  which  Jesus  is  the  hero ;  and  as  we  do 
not  care  whether  the  heroes  of  Homer  had  any  actnal 
existencOi  so  is  it  here.  The  world  may  be  as  mudi 
blessed  through  the  ideal  Jesus  as  through  the  reaL 

But  let  not  such  language  deodye  us.  Christianity 
is  a  religion  of  faets,  not  of  ideas.  It  rests  upon  the 
being  of  a  personal  God.  It  stands  or  falls  with  the 
reality  of  the  statements  in  the  Apostle's  creed.  Its 
doctrines  are  only  the  explanations  of  its  facts.  The 
Epistles  of  the  Ifew  Testament  have  no  meaning 
if  the  Gospels  are  not  historically  true.  We  cannot 
too  steadily  keep  in  mind  that  Ohristianity  is  Christ. 
Jesus  did  not  merely  originate  a  spiritual  movement. 
He  is  Himself  the  living,  abiding  power  of  the  move- 
ment. We  look  back  to  no  sepulchre ;  we  look  up  to 
the  Living  One  in  the  Heavens,  Jesus  Christ  risen 
from  the  dead,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
Christianity  lives  because  He  lives. 

Let  then  the  issue  between  the  sceptic  and  the  be- 
liever be  kept  clearly  before  us.  If  Jesus  is  now  at 
Gbd's  right  hand.  Head  over  all  things  unto  the 
Church,  Christianity  lives  in  Him,  and  must  live  so 
long  as  He  lives.  It  is  because  He  is.  K,  as  Strauss 
and  Benan  say.  He  has  no  longer  any  personal  exist* 


enoe ;  if  He  IhreB  only  in  history,  and  as  an  idea,  then 
Ghristianily,  like  other  ByBtemB,  will  yield  to  time,  will 
suflEer  the  tnouanntationB  of  all  things  earthly.  A  new 
teacher  will  arise  and  men  will  follow  him.  Already, 
indeed,  we  hear  many  demanding  a  new  Christ,  as  an 
embodiment  of  a  higher  ideal  The  Ohristian  CSinrch 
takes  her  stand  npon  the  &et  of  the  present  personal 
odstenoe  of  her  Head,  the  man  Christ  Jesns,  who  has 
now  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth,  and  who  shall 
eome  again  to  jndge  the  qniok  and  the  dead.  He  will 
in  doe  time  Tindioato  Himself,  be  His  own  witness  and 
avenger.  We  may  wait  with  patience  the  appointed 
honr. 

The  life  of  Jesus  by  Stranss^  reoentiy  published 
presents  nothing  new,  and  oaDs  for  no  particular  notice 
here. 

>  Dm  Leben  Jesa  fBr  daf  deatMhe  Ydlk  betibeitet    ISSi. 
Sakrhd^  Oonr^  Od^  ISSi. 
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It  may  be  well  to  state  distinctly  here  that  this 
book  does  not  design  to  enter  into  any  critical  in- 
quiries respecting  the  text  of  the  Evangelists.  In  the 
few  cases  where  a  historical  statement  is  affected  by 
the  different  readings,  ISschendorf  is  followed,  nse  being 
made  of  his  ^^  Synopsis  Evangelica,"  lipsisd,  1854.  Bef- 
erence  is  also  made  in  snch  cases  to  Meyer  and  Alford, 
and  occasionally  to  other  authoritiee.  Ifor  does  it  de- 
sign to  enter  into  any  questions  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  the  Gk)spels,  the  time  when  written,  or  their 
relations  to  each  other.  Nor  does  it  discuss  the  point 
of  their  inspiration,  but  assumes  that  they  are  genuine 
historical  documents,  and  statements  of  facts ;  and  deals 
with  them  as  such.  Nor  does  it  aim  to  explain  or 
interpret  the  Lord's  parables,  or  discourses ;  or  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  mere  archeology,  or  of  verbal  criti- 
cism. Those  who  wish  information  upon  these  points 
will  consult  the  authors  who  have  written  specially 
upon  them. 

The  simple  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  arrange  the 
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events  of  the  Lord's  life,  as  given  us  by  the  Evangelists, 
so  far  as  possible,  in  a  chronological  order,  and  to  state 
the  grounds  of  this  order ;  and  to  consider  the  difScnl- 
ties  as  to  matters  of  fact  which  the  several  narratives, 
when  compared  together,  present ;  or  are  supposed  by 
modem  criticism  to  present 

As  the  necessary  foundation  for  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement, the  dates  of  the  Lord's  birth  and  death,  and 
the  duration  of  His  public  ministry,  are  discussed  in 
brief  preliminary  essays.  The  geographical  discussions 
are  all  limited  to  the  sites  of  places  directly  related  to 
the  narratives.  No  more  notice  is^  taken  of  the  general 
history  of  the  time,  than  is  necessary  to  explain  the  oc- 
easional  references  of  the  Evangelists. 

In  order  not  to  avoid  any  points  of  real  difficulty 
which  the  historical  statements  of  the  Oospels  present, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  weary  the  reader  with  dis* 
cussions  of  the  alleged  discrepancies  which  some  critics 
find,  or  affect  to  find,  so  thickly  strewn  upon  their 
pages,  I  have  selected,  as  the  latest  exponents  of  the 
critical  tendencies  of  the  times,  the  Commentaries  of  the 
German,  Meyer,  and  of  the  Englishman,  Alford.  Both 
of  these  are  ready,  and  over  ready,  as  I  think,  to  admit 
mistakes  in  matters  of  fact,  and  to  affirm  that  the  Evan- 
gelists, in  certain  points,  cannot  be  harmonized ;  yet 
both  admit  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Gospels, 
and  expose  and  set  aside  many  of  the  objections  of  the 
merely  negative  criticism.  To  these  two  comtmentators, 
therefore,  very  frequent  reference  is  made,  and  whatever 
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diffieiilties  they  pres^at,  as  reall j  sach,  are  for  the  most 
part  noticed. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  that  no  notice  whatever  has  been  taken  of 
Stranss,  and  his  "  Life  of  Jesns."  The  principle  npon 
which  he  proceeds,  in  his  historical  criticism,  he  thus 
states :  ^^  No  just  notion  of  the  true  nature  of  history  is 
possible,  without  a  perception  of  the  inviolability  of  the 
chain  of  finite  causes,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  mir- 
acles." If  a  miracle  is  impossible,  it  is  plainly  a  work 
of  supererogation  to  refute  in  detail  a  history,  which, 
upon  its  face,  professes  to  be  a  record  of  supernatural 
events.  After  striking  out  all  that  is  ascribed  to  im- 
mediate divine  agency,  as  incredible,  the  residuum  is 
scarce  worth  the  trouble  of  contending  for.  Besides,  an 
attentive  examination  of  Strauss'  ^'  Life  of  Jesus  "  has 
made  upon  my  own  mind  the  impression  that  he  deals 
with  the  evangelic  narratives  in  a  most  unfair,  not  to 
say  dishonest,  spirit.  Everywhere  he  finds  discrepan- 
cies and  contradictions ;  and  one  cannot  help  feeling, 
that  whatever  the  Evangelists  might  have  narrated,  he 
would  find  as  many  objections  to  their  statements  as 
now.  For  the  same  reason  that  nothing  is  said  of 
Strauss,  no  allusion  is  made  to  Hennell,  or  Bruno 
Bauer,  or  others  of  that  school.  The  Oommentaries  of 
De  Wette,  and  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Hase,  have  high 
literary  merits,  but  the  sceptical  spirit  in  which  they  are 
written,  gives  them  only  a  negative  value  in  these  in- 
quiries. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  references  are  aknost  ex- 
clusively to  recent  writers.  This  is  intentional.  To 
notice  the  latest  results  of  modem  criticism  and  itives- 
tigation,  has  been  my  purpose ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  not  neglected  to  examine  the  more  prominent  of 
the  older  writers  in  this  department,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able,  from  Augustine  downward.  While,  in  some 
cases,  and  chiefly  those. pertaining  to  chronology  and 
geography,  the  wider  scope  of  modem  scholarship  has 
given  us  new  materials  for  judgment,  yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  regard  to  internal  discrepancies,  not 
imfrequently  the  old  solutions  are  the  best.  No  reader, 
familiar  with  their  writings,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Baronius,  Belaud,  and  some  oth^^s, 
here  referred  to  as  of  high  authority,  even  at  this  day, 
in  their  respective  departments.  That  so  many  ref- 
erences are  made  to  German  writers,  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  other  scholars  have  labored  so  diligently 
and  successfully  in  this  field. 

That  aU  will  find  the  solutions  of  alleged  discrepan- 
cies and  contradictions  here  given,  satisfactory,  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Nor  will  the  chronological  order,  or 
topographical  results,  be  received  by  all.  But  it  i&  a 
great  point  gained,  to  be  able  to  see  just  what  the 
amount  of  the  discrepancy  or  contradiction,  if  it  really 
exists,  is.  Those  readers  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  hear,  through  sceptical  critics,  of  the  numerous 
errors  and  mistakes  of  the  Evangelists,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  how  few  are  the  points  of  real  difficulty, 
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and  }iow  often  these  are  exaggerated  by  the  miaint^^ 
pretation  of  the  critic  himselfl  Hiere  are  not  a  few 
commentatorB  who  adopt  the  rigid  literalism  of  Osian- 
der ;  not,  like  him,  to  defend  the  credibility  of  the  Gos- 
pel narrative,  bnt  to  destroy  it. 

Id  r^ard  to  the  exact  order  of  events,  there  is 
room  for  great  differences  of  opinicm,  and  positive 
statements  are  impossible.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
tain well  marked  lines  of  division,  and  the  precise  ar- 
rangement of  the  details  is  comparatively  unimportant, 
as  not  at  all  affecting  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
narratives,  and  must  be  left  to  the  exegetical  tact,  or 
critical  acumen  of  the  student 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  I  should  present,  upon 
a  subject  discussed  for  so  many  centuries  by  the  best 
minds  of  the  Church,  anything  distinctively  new.  Still, 
I  trust  that  some  points  have  been  set  in  clearer  light, 
and  that  the  general  arrangement  will  facilitate  the 
inquiries  of  those  who  seek  to  know  as  much  aa  is  possi- 
ble of  the  external  history  of  the  Lord's  works  and 
words,  that  they  may  the  better  penetrate  into  their 
spiritual  meaning.  I  have  given  considerable  promi- 
nence to  the  great  divisions  of  His  work,  first  in  Judea, 
and  then  in  Oalilee,  and  to  the  character  of  His  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem ;  both  as  explaining  some  peculi- 
arities in  the  synoptical  Gbspels,  and  as  showing  that 
His  work  was  carried  on  under  true  historic  conditions. 
There  is  no  fact  more  important  to  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind  in  these  studies  than  this,  that  Jesus  was  very 
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man  no  less  than  very  God.  While  recognmng  the 
supernatural  elements  in  the  evangelic  narratives 
wherever  they  exist,  we  are  not  so  to  introduce  them 
as  to  make  these  narratives  the  records  of  a  life  neither 
human,  nor  divine.  The  Lord,  in  all  His  words  and 
works,  in  His  conduct  toward  the  Jews,  and  ESs  repeat- 
ed efibrts  to  make  them  hear  and  receive  Him,  acted 
as  man,  under  those  laws  whidi  Ood  at  the  beginning 
established  to  guide  human  action.  His  life  on  earth 
was  in  the  highest  sense  a  human  one,  and  it  is  this 
fact  that  gives  us  the  key  to  the  Gospels  as  real  historic 
records. 

It  may  properly  here  be  said,  that  this  work  was 
ready  for  the  press  two  years  since,  and  that  its  publi- 
cation has  been  delayed  to  this  time  by  the  troubled 
aspect  of  our  political  affairs.  I  cannot  regret  the 
delay,  as  it  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to  examine 
several  valuable  works  that  have  appeared  in  this  inter- 
vaL  Among  these  are  Ellicott's  /^  Historical  Lectures 
on  the  Life  of  our  Lord ; "  vols,  fifth  and  sixth  of  Sepp's 
*'  Leben  Jesu ; "  Jones'  "  Notes  on  the  Scriptures ; "  and 
Lewin^s  ^^  Jerusalem."  To  the  first  of  these,  distinguish* 
ed  by  its  accurate  scholarship  and  reverential  tone,  and 
which  happily  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  and 
is  thus  accessible  to  all,  I  have  made  frequent  references. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  obligations  to  the 
Notes  of  the  late  Judge  Jones,  whose  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  the  Evangelists  none  can  doubt,  al« 
though  he  may,  perhaps,  at  times  be  charged  with  over- 


Bubtlety  and  refinement  I  must  also  make  thankful 
mention  of  the  Commentaries  on  Mark  and  Matthew, 
the  latter  nnhappilj  unfinished,  of  the  late  Prof.  J.  A. 
Alexander,  who,  without  any  of  the  parade  of  learning, 
gives  ns  its  most  solid  results.  Some  recent  works,  as 
that  of  Hschendorf,  ^^  Aus  dem  heiligen  Lande,"  Leip- 
zig, 1862,  came  into  my  hands  too  late  to  be  of  use. 

How  poor  and  unworthy  of  Him,  the  external  as- 
pects of  whose  earthly  life  I  have  endeavored  in  some 
points  to  portray,  my  labors  are,  none  can  feel  more 
deeply  than  myself.  I  can  only  pray  that  His  blessing 
»4he  blessing  that  changed  the  water  into  wine — ^may 
go  with  this  book,  and  make  it,  in  some  measure,  useful 
to  His  children. 

Habxfobdi,  Oonr.,  OeL  186i. 
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[In  Hbb  following  Enajs,  and  Umai^ioat  t&if  work,  the  dates  are  gfren 
•ooording  to  the  mrm  beguming  with  the  building  of  Borne,  or  ab  w^  ctm- 
dUa;  more  brieflj,  u.  a  Beckoning  backward  from  Ohriat,  the  jear  1  of 
Borne  eorreaponded  to  the  year  768  b.  0.  The  year  of  Borne  eorreaponding 
to  the  year  1  of  the  Ohriatian  0r%  waa  764.  Henoe,  to  obtain  the  year  of 
Borne  after  Christ,  we  mnat  add  to  768  the  mnnber  in  qneatkm:  thna  the  year 
SO  ▲.  D.  would  eorreqNmd  to  768-1-80,  or  788.  If  we  would  obtain  the  year  of 
Borne  before  Christ,  we  mnst  sobtraetthennmber  in  question  from  764:  thns 
if  Herod  died  4  years  before  the  Christian  ara  or  4  s.  a,  764-4  would  gire 
760  of  Borne.  Always,  if  not  expressly  stated  to  the  contrary,  the  year  of 
BoBM  is  to  be  nnderstood.] 

DATR  OF  THB  U)BI>*8  BIBTH. 

Wi  take  as  our  starting  point  in  this  inquiry  the  statement  of 
Matthew,  QL  1-9,)  that  Jesos  was  bom  before  tiie  death  of  Herod 
the  Great  We  mnst,  therefore,  first  ascertain  when  Herod  died« 
According  to  Josephns,'  *^  he  died  the  fifth  day  after  he  had  cansed 
Antipater  to  be  slain ;  having  reigned  since  he  cansed  Antigonns 
to  be  slain,  thirty-fonr  years,  but  since  he  had  been  declared  king 
by  the  Bomana,  thirty-seven.'^  He  was  so  declared  king  in  714. 
This  wonld  bring  his  death  in  the  year  from  Ist  Nisan  760  to 
1st  Nisan  751,  according  to  Jewish  computation,  at  the  age  of 
seventy. 

Bat  the  date  of  his  death  may  be  more  definitely  fixed.  Jo- 
sephns  relates*  that  he  ezeonted  the  insurgents,  Matthias  and  his 
oompankma,  on  the  night  of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  This  eclipse 
took  place,  as  has  been  ascertained  by  astronomical  calculationa,* 

>  Antiq.,  17.  8. 1.  •  Antiq.,  17.  6.  4. 

*  Ideler,  Haodbnch  Ghronologie,  2. 891. 
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on  the  night  of  the  12th  and  18th  March,  750 ;  jet  he  was  dead 
before  the  5th  of  April,  for  the  Passover  of  that  year  fell  tqion  the 
12th  April,  and  Josephos  states'  that  before  this  feast  his  son  and 
snocessor  Archelans  observed  the  nsoal  seven  days'  monming  for 
the  dead.  His  death  mnst  therefore  be  placed  between  the  18th 
March  and  4th  April,  750.  We  may  take  the  Ist  of  April  as  an 
approximate  date.* 

How  long  before  Herod's  death  was  the  Lord  bom?  The 
Evangelists  Matthew  and  Lnke  relate  certain  events  that  occurred 
between  His  birth  and  Herod's  death,  His  circumcision  upon  the 
eighth  day,  the  presentation  at  the  Temple  (fa  the  fortieth,  the 
visit  of  the  Magi,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  the  morder  of  the  Inno- 
cents. Whatever  view  may  be  taken  as  to  the  order  of  these  events, 
they  can  scarcely  have  occupied  less  than  two  months.  This 
would  bring  His  birth  into  January,  or  February  at  latest,  750. 

Having  thus  reached  a  fixed  period  in  one  direction,  and  ascer- 
tained that  His  birth  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  beginning  of 
750,  let  us  consider  the  data  that  limit  the  period  upon  the  other 
side.  And  the  first  of  these  we  find  in  the  statement  of  Luke, 
(li.  1-6,)  that  He  was  bom  after  the  edict  of  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed.  In  obedience  to  this  edict,  his  parents 
went  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed,  and  there  He  was  bom.  If,  now, 
we  can  ascertain  when  this  edict  went  into  effect  in  Judea  we  have 
another  fixed  period. 

It  is  known  from  Suetonius  and  from  the  Anoyranian  monu- 
ment, that  Augustus  three  times  instituted  a  census,  in  726,  746, 
and  767«*  Of  these  the  second  only  needs  to  be  considered.  But 
this  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Italians  or  Romans,  eive8 
Bamanij  and  thus  a  c&mus  ewitm^*  and  not  to  have  extended  to  the 
provinces.*  It  cannot,  therefore,  have  been  the  taxing  of  Luke. 
That  Augustus  did  at  different  times  take  a  census  of  the  provinces 
is  well  established,  but  we  know  not  the  exact  periods.    As  we 

«  Antiq.,  17.  8.  4. 

*  Almost  all  chronologists  agree  in  patting  Herod's  death  in  750.  So 
Browne,  Sepp,  Wieseler,  Ammer,  Ewald,  Winer,  Hales,  Meyer.  Jarris  putt 
it  in  March,  749 ;  Greswdl,  AprU,  751 ;  Clinton  in  750  or  751. 

*  Sepp,  1.  139. 

«  Usher,  10. 468 ;  Greswell,  1.  586  and  4.  22. 

»  This,  howerer,  is  doubted  by  many.  Browne,  45 ;  Friedlieb,  58 ;  Sepp, 
1. 141.    See  Ewald,  5.  141. 
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oflnDott  then,  bring  the  taxing  of  La¥ft  into  anj  direct  And  positiTe 
oonaeotion  with  the  census  of  746,  it  aflbrds  ns  no  certain  dutmo- 
kgical  datum. 

Attempts  hftve  been  made  to  reach  a  positive  resolt  in  another 
waj.  According  to  Tertnllian,'  the  census  at  the  birth  of  Ohrist 
was  taken  by  Sentins  Satnminos.  8ed  et  eetmu  ean$UU  acUm  tub 
AuguMto  tunc  in  Judaea  per  Sent.  Saturninwn^  apud  qtum  genme 
ejuM  inquirere  poUttit,  It  is  said  that  this  necessarily  implies  that 
Satnminus  was  governor  of  Syria.  We  have  then  only  to  inqnire 
when  he  was  thns  governor.  He  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephns.' 
There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  his  adminis- 
tratioQ.  Greswell  makes  it  to  extend  from  746-760,  bat  most 
only  to  748.*  If^  then,  this  censos  was  taken  by  Satominns  as 
governor  of  Syria,  it  mnst  have  been  before  748,  and  oonseqoeatly 
the  Lord^s  birth  most  be  placed  as  early  as  747.* 

Against  this  it  may  be  said  that  Tertollian  stands  qnite  alone  in 
this  statement,  and  is  at  variance,  not  only  with  St.  Lake,  bat  with 
many  of  the  early  writers,  and  is  not  here  to  be  credited.*  Or  if 
it  be  admitted  as  correct,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Satominos 
was  governor  of  Syria  at  this  time ;  he  may  have  been  a  special 
commissioner  for  the  purpose.*  The  supposition  of  Browne,  (47,) 
that  the  census  began  under  him  while  governor,  and  so  before 
748,  is  not  probable.  Patritias,  ilL  168,  makes  Satuminos  to 
have  been  governor  and  Oyrenius  legate  extraordinary,  and  both 
to  have  assisted  in  the  work ;  but  this  conflicts  with  Lakers  state- 
ment that  the  latter  was  governor  of  Syria.  In  either  case  we 
fail  to  fix  the  time  for  the  taxing  through  its  connection  with  him. 

We  now  turn  to  the  statement  of  Luke  (ii.  S)  :  **  This  taxing 
was  first  made  when  Oyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.'*  This  lan- 
guage is  susceptible  of  various  constructions,  which  will  be  here- 
after ftilly  considered.  We  are  concerned  with  it  here  only  in  its 
chronological  befuing  as  connected  with  Oyrenius.  If  it  be  read 
**  this  taxing  was  before  he  was  governor,'*  or  "  this  taxing  first 
took  effect  when  he  was  governor,**  it  gives  us  no  aid  in  our  in- 

>  AdT.  Mars.,  4. 19. 

*  Antiq.,  16. 10.  8;  16.  IL  8;  17. 1. 1 ;  17.  2. 1 ;  17. 8.  8.    War.,  1.  S7»  S; 
1.  M.S. 

*  Ideler,  Zumpt,  Sepp,  Ammer,  Browne. 

«  PstritioB  and  Duuiy.  •  So  Friedlieb,  64.  •So  Anuiier,  18. 
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qoiry.  We  karn  from  Josephus*  that  after  Arehelaos  was  de- 
posed, and  Jndea  annexed  to  Syriai  Oyrenins  was  sent  hj  the 
Roman  emperor  as  governor  of  this  provinoe,  and  then  institnted  a 
census.  Bat  this  was  not  earlier  than  766  or  760,  and  of  ooturse 
cannot  be  the  taxing  mentioned  hy  Lnke ;  for  the  Lord  was  born, 
as  we  have  seen,  before  Herod's  death  in  750.  If,  however,  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  Evangelist's  words  is  that  which  makes 
this  taxing  to  have  been  the  first  as  distinguished  from  a  second, 
and  both  daring  his  governorship ;  or  that  he  was  governor  when 
this  very  taxing  took  place,  the  qaestion  arises,  was  Oyrenias  at 
any  period  earlier  than  768,  governor  of  Syria  ?  That  he  was  twice 
governor  was  asserted  by  Baronias ;  '*  bat  in  this,''  says  Lardner, 
'*  he  is  deserted  by  aU  learned  men."  '  Recently,  however,  the 
matter  has  been  more  thoroaghly  discossed  by  Zampt  in  his  essay 
de  Syria  Bomanorwn  prtmneia,*  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  point  as  it  now  lies  in  the  light  of  this  investigation. 
In  Josephas  the  names  of  several  persons  who  were  governors 
of  Syria  about  the  time  of  the  Lord's  birth  are  mentioned,  but  they 
are  mentioned  only  incidentally,  nor  is  the  list  complete.  Of  S. 
Satuminus,  whose  administration  ended  in  747,  we  have  already 
spoken.  He  was  followed  by  P.  Q  Yams.*  Yams  was  with 
Herod  at  the  trial  of  his  son  Antipater,  and  afterward  aided 
Arohelaus  against  the  insurgent  Jews.*  He  was  therefore  in  office 
at  least  till  the  summer  of  760.  After  this  time  Joeephus  makes 
no  mention  of  him,  nor  does  history  give  us  any  positive  informa- 
tion bo^  long  he  continued  in  office.  Of  what  took  place  during 
the  ten  years'  nde  of  Archelaus,  Josephus  says  very  little,  nor  does 
he  mention  the  name  of  any  other  Syrian  governor  till  Oyrenius, 
who  began  his  administration  after  Archelaus  had  been  deposed 
and  Judea  annexed  to  Syria.*  Archelaus  was  deposed  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign,^  or  in  759.  That  Yams  did  not  act  as  governor 
during  all  this  interval,  is  probable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
fixed  rule  with  Augustus  that  no  one  should  govern  a  province 

>  Antiq.,  18. 1. 1. 

•  1.  886.    For  a  fbll  disonssion  of  the  gnmnds  taken  by  Baronias,  see 
Spanheim,  Dabia  Evangelioa,  Pan  Seennda,  Dnbinm  v. 

«  In  the  ad  vol  of  hia  CbmmitU.  Bpigr,  ad  AfUiq,  Bom,  pmUnnU, 
Btrol,  1854. 

«  Antiq.,  17.  5.  8.  •  Antiq.,  17. 10.  9  and  10. 

•  Antiq.»  17. 18.  6;  18. 1. 1.  '  Antiq.,  17.  18.  2. 
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more  than  five  years.'  A  coin  of  Antiooh  proves  that  in  fact  in 
768  L.  y .  Satominos  was  governor.  Bat  by  whom  was  this  office 
filled  from  750-758  ? 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  researches  of  Znmpt  have  for  ns 
q>ecial  importance.  In  his  list  of  Syrian  goyemors,  (ii  149,)  ex- 
tending from  B.  a  80  to  i^  d.  66,  we  find  Uie  interval  from  748- 
758  thus  filled:  P.  Q,  Yanis,  748-750  or  6--4  b.  o.  P.  8.  Qorinias 
(Oyrenins)  750-758  or  4-1  b.  a  M.  LoUins,  758-757  or  1  b.  o.  to 
8  1.  D.  0.  M.  Oensorinns  757-758  or  8-4 1.  d.  After  Oensorinns 
foUowB  L.  Y.  Satominns,  already  menticmed,  from  758-760  or  4-6 
A.  i>^  who  is  succeeded  by  P.  8.  Qorinins  for  the  second  time.  This 
second  administration  extends  from  760-765  or  6-1 1 1.  d.  If  Znmpt 
be  right  in  this  order,  Oyrenins  was  twice  governor  of  8yria,  but 
we  are  now  concerned  only  with  his  first  administration,  or  that 
frcHn  750-758.    Upon  what  ground  does  this  statement  rest  9 

Our  chief  knowledge  of  Oyrenins  is  derived  from  Tadtns.'  He 
was  of  low  origin,  a  bold  soldier,  and  attained  a  oonsnlship  nnder 
Angostos  in  742,  and  was  afterward  proconsul  in  the  province  of 
Africa.  After  this  he  conquered  the  Homonadenses,  a  rude  people 
living  in  Oilicia,  and  obtained  a  triunq>h.  He  was  subsequently 
made  rector  to  Oaius  Oasar  when  the  latter  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Armenia.  At  what  time  and  in  what  capacity  did  he 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Homonadenses  ?  The  time  is  thus 
determined  :  He  was  consnl  in  742.  As  it  was  a  rule  with  Augus- 
tus to  send  no  one  sooner  than  five  years  after  his  consulship  as 
legate  to  a  province,  he  could  not  have  been  In  Africa  earlier  than 
747.  But  he  was  made  rector  to  0.  Offisar  in  758,  after  the  war 
against  the  Homonadenses,  so  that  this  war  was  between  747  and 
758.  In  what  capacity  did  he  carry  it  on?  Probably  as  govern- 
or of  Syria.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time 
there  were  two  classes  of  provinoes,  the  one  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Emperor,  the  other  under  the  control  of  the  Senate. 
The  governors  of  the  imperial  provinces  were  called  Legates  or 
,  Propnetors^  and  continued  in  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the 

(  Emperor ;  those  of  the  Senatorial  provinces,  Proconsuls,  whose  au- 

thority lasted  only  for  one  year.  Syria  and  OQicia  were  both 
provinces  of  the  former  kind,  and  administered  by  propnetors. 
The  Homonadenses  were  a  people  living  in  Oilicia,  but  Oilicia  be- 

>  GresweU,  1.  507.  •  Ann.,  8. 4$. 
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longed  from  25  b.  o.  down  to  the  time  of  Vespasian  to  the  province 
of  Syria.  As  Oyrenius  had  been  proconsnl  in  Afnoa,  and  as  it  was 
a  rule  that  the  same  person  should  not  be  ruler  over  more  than 
one  of  the  consular  or  prsstorian  provinces  under  the  care  of  the 
Senate,  he  could  not  have  been  governor  of  any  of  the  provinces 
immediately  adjacent — ^Asia,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Galatia ;  he  must 
then  have  been  acting  as  governor  of  the  province  of  Syria  and  as 
legate  of  the  Emperor. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the  many  intri- 
cate questions  which  belong  to  this  point,  and  which  are  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Zumpt'  The  result  of  all  is  that  Oyrenius  became  gov- 
ernor of  Syria  as  the  successor  of  Varus  toward  the  end  of  750,  and 
continued  in  office  till  758. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Zumpt  demonstrates  that  Oyrenius  was 
twice  governor  of  Syria,  but  he  certainly  makes  it  highly  prob- 
able.* It  is  indeed  possible  that  he  was  acting  in  the  East  at  the 
time  of  the  Lord^s  birth  as  legate  extraordinary,  or  as  head 
of  the  census  commission  for  Syria  and  the  East.*  As,  however, 
Luke's  language  seems  to  mean  that  he  did  act  as  governor  of 
Syria  at  this  time,  and  as  he  is  confirmed  in  this  by  many  of  the 
earliest  OhHstian  writers,  the  burden  of  proof  lies  upon  those  who 
dispute  his  accuracy.  As  the  case  now  stands,  we  may  assume  that 
Oyrenius  was  so  governor  from  the  end  of  750  UU  758. 

But  the  exact  chronological  value  of  this  fact,  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  date  of  the  Lord's  birth,  still  remains  to  be  considered. 
I^  as  we  have  seen,  Herod  died  in  the  spring  of  750,  and  after 
Ohrist's  birth,  and  Oyrenius  was  not  governor  till  the  autumn  of 
that  year,  how  can  it  be  said  that  this  taxing  took  place  under  him  9 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  census  began  under  Varus,  748- 
750,  and  before  Herod's  death ;  but  if  in  consequence  of  this  death 
and  of  the  popular  disturbance  that  followed,  it  was  for  a  time 
suspended  and  its  execution  was  reserved  to  Oyrenius,  it  would 
very  naturally  be  connected  with  his  name.  It  is  not  improb- 
able also  that  so  long  as  Herod  lived  he  appeared  as  the  chief  agent 

1  An  abstract  of  his  argament  may  be  fonnd  in  Fairbairn,  Her.  Man.,  507 ; 
in  Friedlieb,  Leben  Jean,  57 ;  and  a  brief  notice  in  Alford,  vol.  i.,  Proleg.  p.  50. 

s  Merivale,  however,  (Roman  Hist,  4.  456,)  calls  it  **  the  demonstration, 
as  it  seems  to  be." 

*  See  Ewald,  6. 140,  note ;  Browne,  45. 
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in  its  exMotion ;  and  only  after  his  death  did  the  Roman  goyeroOT 
take  a  promineDt  part  It  is  also  not  improbable  that,  as  Herod^s 
death  materially  changed  the  relati<ms  in  which  Jndea  stood  to  the 
empire,  Jostin  Martyr's^  allnsicHi  to  Oyrenius  as  first  procurator 
of  Jndea  may  refer  to  his  more  active  interference  in  Jewish 
affiiirs.*  We  oonolnde,  then,  that  the  taxing  of  Lnke,  and  so  the 
Lord^s  birth,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  749  or  beginning  of  750.* 

The  statement  of  St  Luke,  (m,  28,)  '*  And  Jesos  himself  began 
to  be  aboat  thirty  years  of  age,"  is  to  be  considered.^  This  pas- 
sage may  be  ▼arionaly  interpreted.*  According  to  some  it  means, 
^  Jesus  was,"  at  this  time  of  His  baptism,  **  beginning  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age,"  i,  «.,  He  was  almost  but  not  quite  thirty.* 
Greswell  affirms  that  this  was  the  universal  interpretation  of  the 
words  by  the  Greek  fathers.*  According  to  most  modem  inter- 
preters the  meaning  is,  **  Jesus  was  about  thirty  when  He  began 
His  mimstry."  *  We  have,  then,  taking  the  latter  as  the  right  con- 
struction, to  ask  how  great  latitude  is  to  be  given  to  the  expression 
^  about  thirty."  According  to  some  it  is  to  be  understood  as  a 
round  or  indefinite  number,  embracing  any  age  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty-five.  But  when  we  consider  how  short  was  the 
Lord^s  ministry,  this  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  permits  a  latitude  of  two  or  three  years.*  But 
even  this  latitude  is  hardly  justified  by  Luke's  use  of  language.'* 
The  more  natural  construction  is  that  the  Lord  was  some  months 
or  parts  of  a  year  more  or  less  than  thirty.  He  was  not  Just 
thirty,  nor  twenty-nine,  nor  thirty-one.  Still  it  cannot  be  posi- 
tively a£Eirmed  that  the  Evangelist  does  not  use  it  in  a  larger  sense. 

1  ApoL  ly  c  84.  *  Friedlieb,  Leb«n  Jesu,  60. 

*  So  Merirale,  4. 457.    **  It  would  appear  fh>iii  hence  that  oar  Lord's  birth 
was  750,  or  749  at  the  earlieat." 

*  The  reading  of  Tischendorf^  Koi  ovror  rfp  o  Iritrout  apx<>M<<vt  av^ffi, 
Ac,  does  not  materiallj  affect  the  tense.    See  Wieseler,  188. 

*  See  Jams,  624. 

*  So  Lightfoot,  8.  85 ;  Oreswell,  1.  867 ;  Bloomfield  in  loco. 
'  See,  howerer,  PatritinB,  iiL  888. 

>  So  Mejer,  Alford,  Norton,  De  Wette,  Wieseler,  Tischendorf,  Robinson. 

*  So  Ammer,  Alford. 

>®  We  give  for  comparison  all  the  passages  where  wcci  is  used  by  him  in 
oonnection  with  nnmerals:  Gospel,  L  56;  iz.  14;  iz.  88;  xzii.  59;  zzlii.  44; 
Acta  of  Apgatiet,  L  16 ;  ii  41 ;  iv.  4;  v.  86 ;  x.  8;  ziz.  7. 
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The  argome&t  that  He  was  thirty  at  this  time,  because  the 
priests  at  this  age  began  their  ministry/  has  little  fcrroe.  The  law 
(Nam.  iv.  8)  has  reference  only  to  Levites,  and  the  age  when  the 
priests  began  to  serve  is  not  known.'  Besides,  Jesos  was  not  a 
priest,  althongh  the  Baptist  was.' 

If  we  assome  that  the  Lord  was  abont  thirty  at  the  beginning 
of  Bjb  ministry,  we  must,  to  make  this  datom  osefol  in  oar  present 
inquiry,  ascertain  in  what  year  this  ministiy  began.  This,  it  is 
said,  we  are  able  to  do  through  the  words  spoken  by  the  Jews  at 
Jerasalem  in  reply  to  His  parable  respecting  the  temple  of  ffis 
body,  (John  iL  20.)  **  Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and  six  years  was 
this  temple  in  building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days !  '7 
This  building,  or  rather  rebuilding,  of  the  temple  was  begun  by 
Herod  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  or  during  the  year  from 
Nisan  784  to  Nisan  785.*  The  forty-sixth  year  foUowing  was 
from  Nisan  780-781.  It  is  admitted  that  the  temple  was  not  fin- 
ished till  818.*  But  from  what  point  of  tune  are  the  forty-six 
years  to  be  reckoned  backward  ?  The  words  may  be  rendered  as 
by  lightfoot,  '*  Forty  and  six  years  hath  this  temple  been  in  build- 
ing.^' *  Up  to  this  time,  the  Passover,  when  the  words  were  q>okeQ, 
the  work  had  continued  and  was  not  yet  ended.  But  is  the  forty- 
sixth  year  to  be  taken  as  current,  or  as  completed  f  If  the  latter, 
the  Passover  was  that  of  781 ;  ^  if  the  former,  it  was  that  of  780.' 
Some,  however,  understand  the  words, ''  In  forty  and  six  years 
was  this  temple,*^  all  that  is  yet  finished,  ^'  built.''  Tholuck  (In 
loco)  observes,  '*  We  may  suppose  that  at  this  time,  probably  after 
the  completion  of  some  main  part  of  the  edifice,  a  cessation  in  the 
building  had  taken  place."  *  If  this  interpretation  be  right  the 
passage  loses  aU  its  dironologlcal  value,  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
how  long  the  forty-six  years  had  been  completed. 

All,  therefore,  that  this  passage  gives  us  is  a  probability  that 
the  Lord's  first  Passover  was  that  of  780  or  781.  The  former  is  to 
be  preferred.  If,  then,  he  was  about  thirty  at  this  time,  but  not  a 
year  more  or  less,  his  birth  would  be  about  760.  The  Passover  of 
780  fell  upon  the  9th  ApriL    His  baptism  was  a  few  weeks  earlier 

1  So  Ughtfoot,  Jarris.  *  Winer,  S.  269.  *  Gns.,  1.  874. 

«  Josephns,  Antiq.,  16. 11. 1.  •  JosephiiB,  Antlq.,  20.  9,  7. 

•  So  GretwoU,  Norton,  Bloom.  ^  So  Meyer,  Wiewler,  Tisch.,  Lange. 

•  So  Lardner,  licht.,  Friedlieb.  *  So  OUhausen,  Ewald. 
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than  this,  for  there  interrened  the  temptation  of  forty  dajt,  His 
retom  to  Jordan,  His  visit  to  Oana  and  to  Oapemaom,  and  Jonmej 
to  JemaalenL  Allowing  two  or  three  months  for  all  this,  His  bap- 
tism was  in  the  last  of  779,  or  beginning  of  780.  If  we  suppose 
Him  to  have  been  jnst  thirty  at  His  baptism,  His  birth  mnst  be 
plaoed  in  the  last  of  749,  or  bec^nning  of  750.  If^  then,  for  reasons 
already  given,  we  cannot  interpret  **'  about  thirty  V  as  a  wholly  in- 
definite expression,  bat  mnst  nnderstand  it  as  meaning  that  He  was 
some  months  more  or  kes  than  thirty,  we  cannot  place  His  birth 
earlier  than  the  middle  of  749. 

I&ill  another  datum  is  the  visit  of  the  MagL  This,  as  we  learn 
from  Matthew,  (ch.  ii.,)  was  before  the  death  of  Herod,  and  so 
before  April,  760.  How  long  an  hiterval  elapsed  between  their 
coming  uid  his  death  is  matter  of  inference.  Their  arrival  at  Je- 
roaalem  cannot^  however,  well  be  placed  later  than  Febmary,  750. 
At  this  time  Herod  was  there^  (Matt.  ii.  1-7,)  but  at  the  eclipse  of 
the  moon,*  March  12-18,  he  was  at  Jericho,  where  he  subsequently 
died.  If^  then,  the  Magi  came  in  Febmary,  the  Lord^s  birth  must 
have  taken  place  some  time  earlier,  as  early  at  least  as  the  be- 
ginning of  750. 

The  cause  oi  the  coming  of  the  Magi  to  Jerusalem  was  the  ap- 
pearing of  a  star,  wUdi  in  some  way,  whether  by  astrology,  or 
tradition, 'or  by  direct  divine  revelation,  they  knew  to  indicate  the 
birth  of  the  King  of  the  Jews.  If  this  star  were  a  real  star,  sub- 
ject to  the  ordinary  laws  which  rule  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
tune  of  its  appearing  could  be  determined  astronomically,  we  should 
find  in  it  a  most  valuable  chronological  aid.  But  many  regard  it 
as  wholly  supernatural,  a  luminous  body  like  a  star  specially  pre- 
pared by  God  for  this  end ;  and  others  as  a  new  star,  that,  after 
shining  awhile  in  the  heavens,  totally  disappeared ;  and  others 
still,  as  a  comet.*  If  either  of  these  suppositions  be  correct,  it 
gives  us  no  chronological  datum.  But  a  considerable  number  of 
modem  commentators  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  conjunction  of 
planets,  and  its  time  thus  capable  of  determination.  This  hypoth- 
esis was  first  advanced  by  Kepler,  whose  attention  was  turned  to 
the  matter  by  a  similar  conjunction  at  the  close  of  1608,  a.  d.   In  De* 

>  Josephus,  Antiq.,  17.  6.  4. 

*  Winer,  2.  528.    Trench,  Sta^  of  .the  Wise  Men,  28.    Spenheim,  Dubia 
EraDflettDa,  Para  SecundiL 

1* 
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oember  of  that  year  Saturn  and  Japlter  were  in  coz^jnnotion,  and 
to  them  in  the  spring  following  Mars  was  added.  In  the  autnnm 
of  1604,  a  new  star  of  distingoished  brilliancy  appeared,  which, 
however,  soon  began  to  fiftde,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of  1605,  van- 
ished from  sight.  His  attention  thus  aronsed,  Kepler  found  by 
oompntation  that  during  the  year  747  of  Home,  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  three  times  came  into  conjunction.  These  c<»nputa- 
tions,  as  corrected  by  Ideler,'  show  these  conjunctions  to  have 
taken  place  on  20th  May,  27th  Oct.,  and  12th  Nov.  of  that  year, 
all  in  the  sign  of  Pisces.  At  the  first  conjunction  they  were  only 
one  degree  removed,  in  the  two  latter  were  so  near  that  both 
planets  appeared  to  a  weak  eye  as  one.*  In  the  spring  of  748,  to 
these  coigunctions  Mars  was  added,  and  from  some  Chinese  astro- 
nomical records  it  has  been  affirmed  that  a  comet  was  visible  from 
February  to  April,  749,  and  again  in  April,  750.* 

Those  who  regard  these  planetary  conjunctions  as  the  star  of 
Matthew,  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  their  chronological  bearing. 
Kepler  placed  the  Lord's  birth  in  748,  reckoning  from  the  con- 
junction of  the  three  planets  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  or  from 
the  supposed  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  autumn,  whilst  the 
two  pkmets  were  still  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  each  other. 
Ideler,  rejecting  the  new  star  of  Kepler  and  looking  only  to  the 
conjunctions,  puts  His  birth  in  747.  Ebrard,  though  adopting  the 
same  date,  supposes  with  Kepler  that  the  star  of  Matthew  was  a 
new  star  which  appeared  at  the  same  time.  Wieseler  makes  it  to 
have  been  the  Chinese  comet  which  appeared  in  749  and  750,  and 
therefore  places  His  birth  early  in  750. 

It  is  not  ocmaistent  with  our  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a 
discussion  of  the  many  questions  connected  with  the  star  of  the 
wise  men.  The  fact  that  such  conjunctions  should  have  taken 
place  so  near  the  time  when  we  know  from  other  sources  that  the 
Lord  was  bom,  and  in  that  sign  Pisces,  which,  according  to  the 
Jewish  Rabbi,  Abarbanel,  who  wrote  half  a  century  before  Kep- 
ler,^ was  of  special  significance  to  the  Jews,  is  in  itself  remarkable, 
but  leads  to  no  definite  chronological  results.  It  is  at  best  doubt- 
ful whether  any  conjunction  of  planets  could  answer  to  the  state- 
ments of  Matthew  respecting  the  star.    Ideler's  assertion  that  the 

1  Uandbuoh  Chronologie,  2. 406.  •  Ideler»  2.  407. 

s  See  Wieeeler,  69.  «  AmBierdMn,  1547. 
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two  planets  were  so  near  together  as  to  appear  as  one,  is  denied 
hj  Rev.  0.  Pritohard/  **  Mr.  Pritchard  finds,  and  bis  calonlations 
have  been  verified  and  confirmed  at  Greenwich  tliat  this  ooqjnno- 
tion  occurred  not  on  Nov.  12,  bat  early  on  Dec  5 ;  that  even  with 
Idder's  somewhat  strange  postnlate  of  an  observer  with  weak  eyes, 
the  planets  coold  never  have  appeared  as  one  star,  for  th^  never 
approached  each  oth^  within  double  the  apparent  diameter^>f  the 
mooo.^  Alford,  on  the  other  hand,  assoming  that,  on  the  last  two 
ooi\jimctimis,  ^*  the  planets  were  so  near  that  an  ordinary  eje  would 
regard  them  as  one  star  of  surpassing  brightness,''  proceeds  to  show 
how  they  may  have  guided  the  Magi  on  their  journey.  *'  Suppos- 
ing the  Magi  to  have  seen  Hieftnt  of  these  ooi\junctions,  they  saw 
it  actually  'in  the  East,'  for  on  the  30th  May  it  would  rise 
shwtly  before  the  sun.  If  they  then  took  their  journey,  and  ar- 
rived at  Jerusalem  in  a  little  more  than  five  months,  (the  journey 
firom  Babylon  took  Ezra  four  months,)  if  they  performed  the  route 
from  Jerusalem  to  Bethlehem  in  the  evening,  as  is  implied,  the 
November  conjunction,  in  15®  of  Pisces,  would  be  before  them  in 
the  direction  of  Bethlehem,  coming  to  the  meridian  about  eight 
o'clock  p.  M.  These  circumstances  would  seem  to  form  a  remark- 
able coincidence  with  the  history  in  our  text."  If  these  observa- 
tions were  well  founded,  the  Lord's  birth  must  be  placed  in  747. 
In  this  result  Alexander  agrees,  (On  Matt.  ii.  2.)  **  The  concur- 
rence is  in  this  case  so  remarkable,  and  the  explanation  recom- 
mended by  such  high  scientific  authority,  that  it  would  probably 
have  been  universally  adopted  but  for  the  foregone  conclusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  that  the  birth  of  Ohrist  took  place  in  a  difi^erent 
year.  But  that  assumption  is  so  doubtftil,  and  the  views  of  the 
best  writers  so  discordfmt,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  allowed  to  decide 
the  question  now  before  us,  but  may  rather  be  decided  by  it." 

Notwithstanding  the  weighty  names  that  may  be  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  explanation,  it  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the 
whole  tenor  of  Matthew's  narrative  points  strongly  to  some  extra- 
ordinary luminous  appearance  in  the  form  of  a  star,  which,  having 
served  its  purpose  of  guiding  the  Magi  to  Jesus,  vanished  forever. 
That  the  use  of  aarrjp  rather  than  aarpop  indicates  a  single  star 
is  iq>pareDt.*  But  these  conjunctions  did  not  appear  at  any  time 
as  a  single  star,  nor  can  we  well  apply  to  them  the  language  which 

1  See  Smith's  Bible  Diot,  1. 107S.  •  See  Meyer. 
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the  Evimgelist  uses  of  the  movem^itB  of  his  ttiu*,  QL  9.)  If  thb 
be  the  oorrect  interpretation  of  the  narrstiye,  it  does  not,  howoTer, 
ezdnde  the  astrological  value  of  these  0(»\}iuiotion8.  The  Hagi 
were  students  of  the  heavens,  and  each  remarkable  phraomena 
woold  natnrally  attraot  their  observation.  Precisely  what  signifi- 
cance they  would  ascribe  to  them  we  cannot  say,  bat  doubtless  ia 
their  astrology  they  indicated  some  remarkable  event.  Perhaps, 
also,  the  meeting  of  the  planets  in  Pisces  tamed  their  attention 
especially  to  Syria  and  Jadea.  We  may  thas  at  least  sapposd  that 
throogh  the  jdanetary  conjonctioDB  their  attention  was  arrested, 
and  they  prepared  to  watch  the  heavens  with  deep  interest  for 
farther  signs,  and  to  note  the  new  star  so  soon  as  it  appeared. 
How  they  knew  it  to  be  the  star  of  ^  the  King  of  the  Jews,*'  does 
not  here  concern  as.  All  this  still  leaves  andetermined  the  time 
<^  the  appearing  of  the  star,  bat  indicates  that  it  mast  have  been 
after  the  conjanctions,  or  sabseqaent  to  Dec.  747.  Yet  it  was 
some  time  before  Herod's  death  in  750. 

Many  have  fband  a  more  definite  chronological  datam  in  the 
statement  of  Matthew  Qi.  16)  that  Herod,  after  the  departare  of  the 
Magi,  slew  all  the  children  of  Bethlehem  '*  from  two  years  old  and 
ander,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of 
the  wise  men,"  (see  v.  7.)  It  is  said  that  the  first  appearing  of  the 
star  marked  the  Savioar's  birth;  that  the  command  to  elay  the 
children  **  from  two  years  old  and  onder,"  shows  that  more  than  a 
year  had  elapsed  since  its  i^pearing ;  and  that,  conseqaenUy,  He 
mast  have  been  at  that  time  in  His  second  year.^  Bat  this  is  by 
no  means  oonolasive.  It  b  not  certain  that  the  appearing  of  the 
star  mailed  the  Savioar's  birth.  It  may  have  preceded  it  and 
marked  the  Incarnation,  which  the  early  charch  connected  with 
the  Annanciation,  not  with  the  Nativity.  If  so,  the  star  may 
have  been  seen  in  747,  yet  His  birth  have  been  in  748 ;  or  the  star 
in  748,  and  His  birth  in  749.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  Herod  slew 
aU  the  children  from  two  years  and  ander,  give  as  any  exact  resalt. 
This  ezpressicm  is  in  itself  remarkable,  and  indicates  that  two  years 
was  the  extreme  beyond  which  the  king  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go,  and  that  in  all  probability  Jesas  was  mach  yoanger.  '^  This 
does  not  imply  that  Jesas  was  jast  two  years  old  at  this  time,  bat 
rather  that  He  was  not,  as  appears  from  the  word  under.^^  *    He 

1  So  Meyer.  *  Aieztnder. 
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wmid  be  sore  that  the  child  should  not  etotpOi  md  therefore  en- 
larged the  timey  taking  in  those  ci  greater  age  than  he  had  an j 
reason  to  8Q|^>oee  Him  to  be.  It  is  plain  that  he  did  not  learn 
from  the  Magi  the  date  of  His  birth^  or  anj  dose  spfirozimation 
to  it^  for  if  He  had  jnst  been  bom,  whj  kill  the  ohildren  of  two 
Tearsi  and  if  He  were  now  more  than  a  year,  why  kill  all  <tf  a  less 
age?  Thns  fh>m  this  ezpreesicMi  we  may  infer  that  Jesns  was 
only  reeently  bom.*  This  is  oonfirmed  by  the  soope  of  the  narrative 
wyoh  implies  that  the  Magi  oame  soon  after  his  birth.  If  we 
suppose  that  the  star  announcing  the  Incarnation  appeared  to  the 
Msgi  eariy  in  749,  and  place  their  Tidt  in  the  beginning  of  750, 
Herod,  ignorant  what  relation  the  time  of  its  appearing  had  to 
Qirist's  birth,  might  well  have  ordered  that  sU  the  children  of 
Bethlehem  bom  in  749  and  np  to  this  time  in  750,  should  be  slain ; 
and  this  would  cone^ond  to  the  ^  two  years  and  under  '*  of  the 
ETangeUst. 

Whilst,  then,  we  cannot  reach  any  precise  chrondogical  results 
from  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  we  may  perhaps  say  that  the  conjunc- 
tions of  the  planets  define  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  Lord's 
birth  can  be  placed.  We  thus  gain  the  two  termini  between  which 
He  was  bora :  the  planetary  conjunctions  in  747,  and  the  death  of 
H^rod  in  750. 

Still  another  datum  on  which  some  rely  is  the  existence  of 
general  peace  throughout  the  world  at  the  Lord's  birth.  This 
peace  is  supposed  to  have  been  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  its 
resliaation  announced  by  the  angels  in  their  song  on  the  night  of 
the  nativity,  (Luke  it  14,)  '*  Glory  to  Gk>d  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  wiU  toward  men."  With  this  is  joined  the  dosing 
€i  the  temfde  of  Janus  by  Augustus,  the  sign  of  peace  tliroughout 
the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  known  that  this  temple  was  twice  dosed 
by  him,  in  725,  729,  and  probably  also  a  third  time,  though  the 
year  is  not  certainly  determined.  *'  We  know  no  more  concerning 
it  than  this :  that  744  sub  fiMm^  it  was  intended  to  hsve  taken 
idace,  but  was  delayed  a  little  longer  by  some  unimportant  com- 

>  Oreswell,  8. 185,  would  understand  by  children  of  two  yean  those  of 
thirteen  months  only.  All  older  than  this  were  exempt.  But  this  is  doobt- 
ibl,  and  is  nnnecesaary.  Browne,  Ordo  Ssclorum,  52,  explains  Herod's  or- 
der fimn  the  Ihct  the  star  appeared  two  years  before  the  oatiTity. 
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motions  among  the  Daoi  and  Dalmato.''  *  In  tho  abaence  of  exact 
infonnation,  we  can  say  no  more  than  that  there  waa  a  period  of 
general  tranqoillitj  thronghoat  the  Roman  world  for  five  or  six 
years,  or  probably  from  746  to  752,  daring  which  period  the  Lord 
was  bom.  We  cannot,  withont  bnilding  on  coiyeotnre,  reach  any 
more  exact  resnlt. 

To  som  up  the  results  of  oar  inqoiries,  we  find  that  the  birth 
of  the  Lord  was  not  later  than  April,  760,  and  probably  not  later 
than  January.  The  time  in  this  direction  is  limited  by  the  death 
of  Herod  in  April  of  that  year,  and  the  events  immediately  pre- 
ceding it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  give  to  the  conjunction  of  i^anets 
in  747,  as  connected  with  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  any  chronological 
value,  we  cannot  put  his  birth  earlier  than  that  year.  Again,  if 
Gyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria  from  the  autumn  of  750-768,  we 
must  put  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion. And  as  He  was  about  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  beginning 
of  His  ministry,  and  the  date  of  His  first  Passover  after  its  begin- 
ning was  780,  we  reach  the  year  749.  We  have  thus  to  choose 
between  the  years  747,  748,  749,  and  the  be^nning  of  760.  The 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  749,  and  in  our  further  examinations 
we  shall  assume  this  as  the  year  of  His  birth. 

We  add  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  leading  chronologists  and 
commentators.*  For  the  year  747,  Sanclemente,  Wurm,  Ideler, 
MUnter,  Sepp,  Jarvis,  Alford,  Patritius,  Ebrard ;  for  748,  Kepler ; 
Lardner  hesitates  between  748  and  749 ;  for  749,  Petavius,  Usher, 
Nona,  Tillemont,  Lichtenstein,  Ammer,  Friedlieb,  Bucher,  Browne ; 
for  750,  Lamy,  Bengel,  Wieseler,  Greswell,  EUicott.  Clinton  finds 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  autumn  of  748,  the  latest  that  of  750. 
The  years  761,  762,  and  768  have  also  their  supporters,  but  not 
among  the  more  recent  writers,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

We  proceed  to  inquire  in  what  part  of  the  year  the  Lord  was 
bom.  The  only  direct  datum  which  the  Gospds  give  us,  is  found 
in  the  statement  of  Luke,  (i.  6,)  that  Zacharias  ^*  was  of  the  course 
of  Abia.^*    It  is  known  that  the  priests  were  divided  into  twenty- 

>  Greswell,  1. 469.  See  PatritioB,  lit  165.  Aocording  to  Sepp  and  Browne, 
it  wts  dosed  from  746-752 ;  to  Ammer  and  Greswell  from  748  or  749-752  or 
758 ;  to  Jsrris  from  746-758.  Wieseler  makes  the  order  to  shot  it  to  hare 
inued  io  748,  but  its  ezecntion  to  have  been  delayed  till  752. 

*  See  Friedlieb,  Lebeo  Jean,  91 ;  Wieseler,  485. 
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four  clasBes,  each  of  whidi  offidated  at  the  temple  in  its  torn  for 
a  week.'  This  order,  originallj  established  by  David,  was  broken 
up  by  the  captiyitj.  The  fonr  classes  tiiat  returned  from  Babjlon 
were  divided  anew  by  Ezra  into  twenty-fonr,  to  which  the  M 
names  were  given.  Another  intermi^n  was  made  by  the  inva- 
sion of  Antiochns,  bat  the  old  order  was  restored  by  the  Maccabees. 
Of  these  courses  that  of  Jehoiarib  was  the  first,  that  of  Abia  the 
ei^th.  We  need  therefore  only  to  know  a  definite  time  at  which 
any  one  of  the  courses  was  officiating  to  be  able  to  trace  the  suc- 
cession. Boch  a  datum  we  find  in  the  Talmndioal  statements,  sup- 
ported by  Josephns,*  that  at  the  destruction  of  the  temple  by 
Titus  <m  the  5th  August,  828,  the  first  class  had  just  entered  on 
its  course.  Its  period  of  sesvioe  was  frcMn  the  evening  of  the  4th 
August,  which  was  the  sabbath,  to  the  evening  of  the  following 
sabbath,  on  the  11th  August  We  can  now  easily  compute  back- 
ward, and  ascertain  at  what  time  in  any  given  year  each  class  was 
oflKiiating. 

If  now  we  take  the  year  749  as  the  probable  year  of  Christ's 
birtii,  the  appearance  <^  the  angel  to  Zacharias  announcing  John's 
birth  must  be  placed  in  748.  In  this  year  we  find  by  computation 
ihat  the  course  of  Abia,  or  the  eighth  course,  officiated  during  the 
weeks  from  the  17-28  April  and  again  from  the  8-9  October.* 
At  each  of  these  periods,  therefore,  was  Zacharias  at  Jerusalem. 
If  the  annunciation  of  the  angel  was  made  to  him  during  the  for- 
mer, the  birth  of  John  may  be  placed  near  the  beginning  of  749, 
and  the  Lord's  birth  about  six  months  later,  or  near  the  middle  of 
749 ;  if  the  annunciaticHi  was  made  during  the  latter,  John's  birth 
was  near  the  middle  of  749,  and  the  Lord's  birth  near  its  end. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  know  how  soon  after  the  completion 
of  the  ministry  of  Zacharias  the  conception  of  John  is  to  be  placed, 
prevents  any  very  exact  statement  of  dates.  Luke  (i.  24)  uses  only 
the  general  ezpresnon  *^  after  those  days  his  wife  Elisabeth  con- 
ceived.'' Yet  the  tenor  of  the  narrative  leads  us  to  believe  that  it 
was  soon  after  his  return  to  his  home,  and  may  be  placed  in  either 
of  the  months  April  or  October.    Counting  onward  fifteen  months 

>  1  Chron.,  94. 1-19 ;  Lightfoot,  9.  44.  *  War,  6.  4.  6. 

s  So  Wieseler,  14S ;  licht.,  76 ;  Friedlieb,  80 ;  irtwne,  85.  Oreswell,  1. 
484,  Sept  80-Oet  7. 
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we  reach  June  and  December^  in  one  <^  which  the  Lord'e  birth  is 
thus  to  be  placed. 

In  choosing  between  these  periods^  some  wei^t  is  to  be  given 
to  the  statement  of  Lake  0L  8)  that  in  the  night  when  the  Lord 
was  bom,  shepherds  were  i^.  the  field  keeping  watch  over  theb 
flock.  Does  not  this  rather  point  to  the  summer,  than  to  the  win- 
ter, to  June  than  to  December  ?  To  answer  this  we  mast  make 
some  inqoiries  respecting  the  climate  of  Jndea.  Travellers  in 
Palestine  diffor  widely  in  their  meteorological  accoonts,  nor  is  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  seasons  vary  greatly  in  different  years, 
and  each  traveller  can  speak  only  of  what  falls  onder  his  own  pa^ 
sonal  observation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  trying  to  reach  some 
general  oonclasions  from  sach  isolated^acconnts,  we  shall  take  the 
statements  of  those  who,  having  resided  some  time  in  Jernsalem, 
give  OS  the  reealts  of  their  observations  for  several  saccessive 
years.    And  we  select  as  anthorities  Schwartz'  and  Barday.* 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  seasons,  sammer  and  winter,  or 
the  dry  and  the  wet  The  winter  rains  begin  to  fall  in  the  latter 
part  of  October  or  beginning  of  November.  The  most  rainy 
month  is  February.  Daring  the  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  there  is  no  entire  cessation  of  rain  for  any 
long  interval ;  "  yet  an  interregnum  of  several  weeks'  dry  weather 
generally  occurs  between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  middle 
of  February,  somewhat  distinguishing  the  former  rains  of  the 
season  from  the  latter."*  *^The  average  monthly  temperature 
during  four  years  from  1851  was,  for  November,  68^  8' ;  December, 
64**  5' ;  January,  49*  4' ;  February,  54*  4' ;  March,  55*^  7'."  *  "  The 
temperature  of  Palestine  averages  during  the  winter  50*  to  58^*.^'  * 
Of  the  month  of  December,  the  following  account  is  given :  ^  The 
earth  fully  clothed  with  rich  verdure.  Wheat  and  barley  stiH 
sown,  also  various  kinds  of  pulse.  Sugar-cane  in  market  OauH- 
flowers,  cabbages,  radishes,  lettuce,  lentiles,  ^to.  Ploughing  still 
continues  at  intervals.**  *  **  Temperature  same  as  preceding  month. 
The  sowing  of  grain  in  the  field  has  already  commenced.  Although 
the  oranges  and  kindred  fruit  have  been  long  since  ripe,  they 
continue  to  mature  on  the  trees  till  toward  April  and  May.**^ 

>  DescriptiTe  Geography  of  Palestine,  8S6-eSl. 

•  atj  of  the  Great  King,  41i-429. 

*  Barolay.       «  Barclay.       •  Schwarts.       •  Barolaj.       *  8ehwtHs« 
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Jamuuy  is  the  doldeit  part  <^  the  year,  and  firea  are  ined 
bj  the  Frank  popiilatioii,  though  little  bj  the  nativea,  and  anow ' 
and  ioe  are  ocoaaJonaJly  aeeo. 

Theee  atatementa  are  oonfirmed  hi  ganeral  bj  the  higheat  an- 
thcMitiea.*  Altboogh  they  may  have  in  part  more  apedal  reference 
to  Jemaalem,  they  apply  equally  well  to  Bethlehem,  the  dimate 
of  which  is  not  onlike  that  of  Jemaalem,  thongh  milder.*  There 
aeema  then,  so  far  aa  dimate  is  conoemed,  no  good  gronnd  to 
affirm,  that  shepherds  could  not  have  been  paatnring  tiieir  flooka 
in  the  field  during  the  month  of  December.  As  we  have  seen, 
Barclay  states  that  in  this  month  the  ^arth  ia  folly  dothed  with 
ridi  yerdnre,  and  that  there  is  generaUy  an  interral  of  dry  weather 
between  the  middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  Febmary. 
Schabert  *  says  that  the  period  about  Ohristmas  is  often  <me  of  the 
loYelieat  periods  of  the  whole  year.  Tobler  says,  the  weather 
about  Ohristmaa  ia  favocable  to  the  feeding  of  flocks,  and  often 
most  beantifuL  ^  On  the  27th  December,  1845,  we  had  yery 
agreeable  weather."  *^  It  is  during  this  month  that  the  wind  be* 
gins  to  blow  from  the  south  or  southwest,  which,  according  to 
Schwartz,  '*  brings  rain  and  betokens  warm  weather,*'  and  thua 
bastenfl  forward  vegetation. 

Unless,  then,  the  climate  of  Judea  has  become  in  the  lapse  of 
years  much  warmer  than  of  old,  the  flodcs  may  have  been  feeding 
in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  in  the  month  of  December.  But  accord- 
ing to  Arago,*  there  has  been  no  important  change  for  the  last 
three  thousand  three  hundred  years.  Nor  do  tiie  incidental  noticea 
of  Scripture  conflict  with  this.  The  Lord's  words,  ^^  Pray  that 
your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter,"  are  easily  understood  whan  we 
remember  that  winter  is  the  rainy  season,  and  most  unfiavorable 
for  Journeying.  That  a  fire  was  made  at  a  much  later  period  of 
the  year,  (John  zviiL  18,)  is  plainly  an  exceptional  case,  and  for 
this  reason  mentioned.  ^  Strong,  and  at  times  cold  winds  prevail 
hi  April"  • 

lliere  remains  to  be  noticed  a  saying  of  the  Talmudists,  that 
the  flocks  were  taken  to  the  flelds  in  March  and  brought  home  in 
November.    But  this  had  reference  to  thoae  pastures  that  were 

1  Winer,  8. 691 ;  Banmer,  77 ;  RoUhsod,  S.  4S8 ;  Tobler,  DenkbUtter,  S,  4o. 

*  Tobler,  Bethlehem.  *  Quoted  by  Wieaeler,  148. 

•  Se  Bitter,  Theil  16. 480.       •  In  Winer,  8.  692.  •  Sehwarti. 
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found  in  the  wilderneis  far  awaj  from  the  cities  or  Tillagea,  and 
were  resorted  to  bj  the  shepherds  during  the  summer  months. 
**  The  spring  coming  on,  they  drove  their  beasts  into  wildernesses, 
or  champaign  grounds,  where  they  fed  them  the  whole  summer. 
The  winter  coming  on,  thej  betook  themselyes  home  again  with 
the  flockB  and  herds.^'  That  tiie  flock  was  near  Bethlehem 
would  theref<n«  show,  that  tliis  was  a  winter  rather  than  a  sum- 
mer month;  and  the  autumnal  rains  beginning  to  fall  in  No- 
vember, there  would  soon  be  abundance  of  grass.  The  inference 
drawn  bj  many*  that,  the  flock  being  kept  through  the  night  in 
the  fields,  it  could  not  have  been  so  late  in  the  year  as  December, 
ia  without  basis.  How  generally  during  the  winter  montlis  the 
cattle  were  stalled,  we  cannot  tell,  but  doubtless  in  this  the  shep- 
herds were  goyemed  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  season. 

If,  then,  we  have  to  choose  between  the  months  of  December 
and  June,  the  balance  of  probabilities  is  in  favor  of  the  former. 
As  the  spring  runs  cease  in  April,  the  whole  country  soon  be- 
comes dry  and  barren.  Of  May,  Barclay  (428)  remarks  .*  **  Vege- 
tation having  attained  its  maarimum,  now  b^;ins  rapidly  to  de- 
cline for  want  of  rain ;  '*  and  of  June,  ^*  Herbage  becoming  parched, 
the  nomad  Arabs  begin  to  move  northward  with  their  flocks.^ 

As  the  early  tradition  of  the  Ohurch  designated  this  month  as 
'the  time  of  the  Lord's  birth,  it  has  been  generally  accepted,  but 
not  universally.  Lightfoot  makes  it  to  have  been  in  September, 
Newcome  in  October,  Paulus  in  March,  Wieseler  in  February, 
Liohtenstein  in  June,  Greswell  in  April,  Olinjton  in  spring,  Lardner 
and  Robinson  in  autunm,  Strong  in  August 

If  we  accept  the  month  of  December,  the  day  of  the  month 
still  remains  undetermined.  If  we  place  the  ministry  of  Zacharias 
in  Jerusalem  from  the  9d  to  9th  Oct  748,  and  the  conception  of 
John  soon  after,  the  rixth  month  of  Elisabeth  (Luke  i.  86)  would 
extend  from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April  During 
this  period  was  the  annunciation  to  Mary,  and  the  Lord's  birth 
must  then  be  placed  between  the  middle  of  December,  749,  and 
the  middle  of  January,  760.  A  more  definite  result  we  cannot 
reach,  except  we  receive  the  traditional  date  of  the  25th  of  De- 
cember. Hie  origin  and  value  of  this  tradition  we  proceed  to 
consider. 

>  Ligbtfbot  OD  Loke  ii  8.  *  So  A.  Clarke,  GreswelL 
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It  ig  now  generally  granted  that  the  day  of  the  natlyitj  mm 
not  observed  as  a  feast  in  any  part  of  the  Ohnroh,  east  or  weet^ 
tin  some  time  fai  tilie  fourth  oentnry.*  If  azqr  day  had  been  earlier 
fixed  upon  as  the  Lord^s  birthday,  it  was  not  oommemorated  by 
any  religiona  rites,  nor  is  it  mentioned  by  any  writers.  The  ob- 
servance of  the  85th  December  is  ascribed  to  JoUoa,  Bishop  of 
Borne,  ▲•  D.  887-352.  It  is  mentioned  as  observed  nnder  his  soo- 
cesscnr  liberioa,  ▲.  n.  853-866.  In  the  Eastern  Church  till  this 
time,  the  6th  January  had  been  observed  as  the  day  of  the  Lord*s 
baptism,  and  had  been  regarded  also  as  the  day  of  His  birth,  it 
being  inferred  from  Lnke  iii  38,  that  He  was  Jost  thirty  when  bap- 
tised. It  was  only  by  degrees  that  a  distinction  began  to  be  made 
between  the  date  of  His  birth  and  that  of  His  baptism,  and  that 
eadi  began  to  be  observed  upon  difllarent  days.  Ohrysostom  *  states 
that  it  was  only  within  ten  yean  that  the  25th  December  had  been 
made  known  to  them  by  the  Western  Ohnrch  as  the  day  of  Bh 
nativity,  but  asserts  that  throng  the  public  records  of  the  taxing 
(Luke  iL  1-4)  preserved  at  Bome  it  had  long  been  known  to  the 
Christians  of  that  dty.  From  this  time,  about  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  this  day  was  oommemorated  as  the  birthday  both 
in  the  east  and  west 

Thus  we  have  in  fiivor  <^  the  25th  December,  the  fact  that  the 
Eastern  Churches  were  induced  to  ad<^t  it,  and  to  transfer  to  it 
the  feast  which  they  had  before  observed  upon  the  6th  of  January. 
We  can  scarce  think  this  done  without  some  good  chronological 
grounds,  real  or  supposed.  But  we  do  not  know  what  Uieee 
grounds  were.  Some*  ascribe  great  importance  to  the  state- 
ments of  Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  and  Chrysostom,  that  in  the 
public  archives  at  Bome  a  registry  existed  of  the  census  under 
Augustus,  by  which  the  Lord's  birthday  was  conclusively  estab- 
lished. Jarvis  supposes  Tertullian  to  give  the  very  words  of  the 
enrolment  as  he  found  thmn  in  the  Boman  archives,  in  which 
Mary  is  mentioned  as  the  mother  of  Jesus — Maria  m  qua  not- 
eitur  OkriituB,    Thus  the  day  being  proved  by  the  register  at 

>  So  GUntoii.  ''Kot  only  was  the  di^  ankDown,  bat  fbr  800  ye«rs  after 
the  Mcetwkm  no  day  was  set  apart  for  the  oommemoration  of  the  birth  of 
Christ." 

»  A]itk)eh,A.P.880.  •  So  Jarvis,  870  and  587. 
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Borne,  the  knowledge  of  it  gchdJuSlj  spread  to  the  Eastern  Ohnndiee. 
But  most  chronologists  have  regarded  these  statements  as  of  little 
value.* 

The  £act  that  the  tradition,  which  placed  the  Lord^s  hirth  on  the 
25th  Decemher,  also  placed  the  hirth  ci  John  Baptist  on  the  24th 
Jane  preceding,  the  annnnoiation  to  the  virgin  on  the  25th  March, 
and  day  of  Elisabeth's  conception  on  the  24th  September,  or  cm 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  jear,  has  led  man  j  to  siq>po6e  that 
these  periods  were  selected  with  reference  to  Uieir  astronomical 
fflgnificance,  rather  than  as  the  real  dates  of  these  events.  It 
strengthens  this  supposition  that  so  many  of  the  Ohristian  festivals 
were  placed  npon  days  remarkable  in  the  Julian  calendar.  Noting 
these  facts,  Sir  Isaac  Kewton*  inferred  that  ^^  these  days  were  fixed 
in  the  first  Ohristian  calendars  by  mathematicians  at  pleasure, 
without  regard  to  tradition,  and  that  the  Christians  afterward 
took  up  what  they  found  in  the  calendars.*'  More  probable  is  the 
supposition  that  these  dates  were  in  part  selected  as  the  times  of 
Ohristian  feasts,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  corre- 
sponding heathen  festivals,  and  in  part  because  of  their  typical 
meaning.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  feast  of  the  nativity  can  be 
directly  connected  with  any  heathen  festival,  for  the  connection 
between  this  day  and  the  diei  natalU  90U9  inoietiy  cannot  be 
proved ;  but  as  the  winter  solstice  its  bearings  are  often  typically 
interpreted  by  the  fathers.*  Thus  the  words  of  John  Baptist 
spoken  of  Ohrist,  (John  iii.  80)  '^  He  must  increase  but  I  must  de- 
crease,'* are  applied  to  the  fact  that,  at  John's  birth  in  June  24th, 
or  the  summer  solstice,  the  days  began  to  decrease  in  length,  but 
at  Ohrist's  birth,  December  25th,  the  days  began  to  increase. 
Thus  Augustine  * :  Bbdie  natm  eit  JohmM^  quo  incipiunt  d&* 
eretc&re  diea^eo  die  natua  Chriatiu^  quo  ereaoere, 

Whilst  such  typical  applications  naturally  tend  to  beget  doubts 
whether  the  dates  so  connected  with  the  great  astronomical  epochs 
of  the  year  have  any  historic  foundation,  yet  on  the  other  hand  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  25th  December  were  actually 

>  See  Kingsley  in  New  Bnglander,  April,  1847,  who  says  that  they  are  not 
referred  to  by  Bsroniaa,  or  Pagi,  or  Cansabon,  or  relied  00  by  Usher  or  • 
Newcome. 

•  ObserratioDS  upon  Danid  and  Apoc. 

•  Sepp,  1. 200.  «  Homil.,  8. 
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tLe  Lord*8  birtbdaj,  the  events  preceding  it,  the  conception  of 
JcioL,  the  annunciation  to  Mary,  and  the  birth  of  John,  must  have 
taken  place  nesriy  at  the  times  which  tradition  has  asmgned.  And 
it  deeerrea  to  be  considered,  that  the  boor  of  His  birth,  who  is 
Lord  ci  an,  was  not  matter  of  accident,  bat  divinelj  appointed. 
"What  season  of  &e  jear*  might  be  most  fitting  to  so  great  an 
event,  or  whether,  astronomically  yiewed,  the  winter  solstice  has 
any  sadtx  fitness,  are  ^estions  not  necessary  to  be  answered  here, 
li  is  at  least  not  mireasonable  to  believe,  that  tbe  snn,  in  its  coarse, 
may  typify  Him  who  is  the  Son  of  righteoosness,  and  the  year  in 
its  seasons  fbreshadow  the  epochs  of  Bib  life. 

The  strongest  ailment  against  the  25th  December,  if  the  birth 
be  pot  in  T49,  is  that  it  leaves  too  little  space  for  the  events  that 
oec^irred  before  Herod's  death.  This  death  was  aboat  the  1st  of 
April,  Y66 ;  we  thus  have  a  little  more  than  three  months.  In 
tins  period  were  the  visit  ci  the  Magi,  the  presentation  at  the 
Temple,  the  flight  into  Egypt,  and  sojoom  there.  If,  according  to 
general  tradition,  the  Magi  came  on  the  6th  January  or  18th  day 
after  the  Lord's  birth,  and  the  presentation  was  on  the  40th,  or 
early  in  Febroary,  He  went  down  into  Egypt  about  two  months 
before  Herod's  death.  Those  who  pat  the  flight  into  Egypt  imme- 
^tely  after  the  coming  of  the  Magi,  on  the  0th  January,  and  the 
presentation  upon  the  return  after  Herod's  death,  gain  another 
montli.  If,  however,  we  follow  the  order  of  most  modem  har- 
monists, and  put  the  visit  of  the  Magi  after  the  presentation  on  the 
40tfa  day,  the  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  up  to  Herod's  death  was 
a  little  less  than  two  months. 

Those  who  put  the  Lord's  birth  in  748  or  747,  make  the  period 
spent  in  Egypt  much  longer — some  three  years,  some  two,  some 
one,  some  six  months.  Those  who  put  the  birth  later  than  the 
26th  December,  749,  and  Herod's  death  in  April,  750,  make  the 
sojourn  but  three  to  four  weeks,  or  less ;  Wieseler  and  Ellicott 
only  about  a  fortnight.  There  is  nothing  in  Matthew's  narration, 
or  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  makes  it  probable  He  was 
there  more  than  a  few  weeks.  There  does  not,  therefore,  appear 
any  good  reason  why  all  the  events  he  narrates  may  not  have 
taken  place,  between  the  25th  December  and  the  following  Ist  of 
April. 

Our  inquiries  lead  us,  then,  to  these  general  results.    We  find  it 
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most  probable  that  the  Lord  was  bom  near  the  end  of  the  /ear 
749.  At  this  period  all  the  ohronologioal  statements  of  the  Evan- 
gelists seem  most  readily  to  centre  and  harmonise.  In  favor  of 
December,  the  last  month  of  that  year,  as  much  may  be  said 
as  in  favor  of  any  other,  and  this  aside  fix>m  the  testimony  of 
tradition.  As  to  the  day,  little  that  is  definite  can  be  said.  The 
25th  'of  this  month  lies  open  to  the  scSspioion  of  being  selected 
on  other  than  hisUMric  grounds,  yet  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
any  data  we  have,  and  has  the  voice  of  tradition  in  its  flavor. 
Still,  in  regard  to  aD  these  condosions,  it  most  be  remembered 
that  many  dements  of  nnoertainty  enter  into  the  computations,  and 
that  any  positive  statements  are  impossible.  It  is  well  said  by 
Spanheim :  8ed  oum  kae  de  r^  aUum  apud  BwmgeUttoM  sU  mlm^ 
Uum^  nee  ApoetMom  EceUtim  vel  eaneUanen^  esZ  praann  legamue^ 
eauem  nihil  e$t^  owr  Umere  d^finiamm  quod  eoUde  d^nM  wm 
poUeU 
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Ir  we  assume,  upon  grounds  stated  In  the  essay  upon  the  date 
of  the  Lord^s  birth,  that  the  Passover  following  His  baptism  was 
that  of  780,  we  have  to  determine  how  long  an  interval  elapsed 
between  them.  Our  only  data  to  decide  this  are  the  statements 
of  the  Synoptists  compared  with  tiiose  of  John.  The  former  re- 
late how  Jesus  came  from  Qalilee  to  Jordan  unto  John,  and  was 
baptised,  and  how  He  was  immediately  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devH,  and  was  there  for^ 
days.  Of  His  return  to  the  Baptist  at  the  Jordan,  they  say  noth- 
ing, but  John  supplies  the  omission,  (John  i.  29.)  Betuming  after 
the  temptation  to  the  Jordan,  where  the  Baptist  bears  witness  to 
Him  as  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d,  He  begins  to  gather  disciples,  and  with 
Simon  and  Andrew  and  others  departs  to  Oana  of  Qalilee.  All  this 
may  have  occupied  six  or  seven  days.  After  the  wedding  at  Oana 
He  went  down  to  Oapemaum,  but  made  there  only  a  brief  sojourn, 
and  then  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  which  fell  this 
year  upon  the  9th  ApriL  Supposing  that  he  reached  Jerusalem  a 
month  after  the  wedding  at  Oana,  we  find  that  the  whole  interval 
between  the  baptism  and  the  Passover  was  from  two  to  three 
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nMHitha.^  If  tills  be  admitted,  the  Lord  web  baptized  some  time  in 
the  month  of  Jannaiy,  780. 

Against  this  result,  a  verj  strong  oljeotlon  is  brought,  deriTed 
from  the  relation  in  which  the  Lord's  baptism  stands  to  John's 
ministry.  From  Jjak»  0ii.  1-2)  we  learn  that  the  word  of  God 
caine  to  J<^m  in  the  wilderness  in  the  15th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Hberias  Ososar.  If  this  year  oorresponds,  as  is  said,  to  the  year 
782,  and  marks  the  beginning  <^  his  work,  then  John  coold  not 
have  baptized  Jesus  in  780.  Here  are  two  points  to  be  exam- 
ined :  first,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  of  Qod  ooming  to  John ; 
seeond,  from  what  point  of  time  is  the  15th  oi  Tiberios  to  be 
reckoned  I 

The  obrions  and  natoral  interpretation  of  the  Evangelist's  lan- 
guage: ^The  word  of  Qod  came  nnto  John  in  the  wilderness, 
and  he  came  into  aU  the  country  about  Jordan  preaching — as  it  is 
writttti ; "  is  that  it  refers  to  the  beginning  of  his  ministry.  But 
aa  Ohrist^s  work  in  Galilee,  which  oolj  is  mentioned  by  Luke,  be- 
gan after  John's  imprisonment,  it  is  said  that  this  imprisonment 
took  place  in  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  and  that  his  ministry  im- 
mediately preceding  it  is  that  referred  to.  That  it  was  early  so 
understood,  is  said  to  be  shown  by  Eusebius,  (iii.  24,)  when  he  says 
that  the  8 jnoptists  '*  only  wrote  the  deeds  of  our  Lord  for  one  year 
after  the  imprisonment  of  John  Baptist,  and  intimated  this  in  the 
▼ery  beginning  of  their  history."  In  recent  times,  the  denial  Uiat 
Luke's  words  refer  to  the  beginning  of  the  Baptist's  ministry,  has 
been  defended  by  several  eminent  chronologists.*  Sandemente* 
attempts  to  show  that  the  15th  year  of  Tiberius  ^*  nen  ad  iwUium 
minuterii  Joarnnii^  mm  ad  haptitmtim  a  Chriito  in  Jordane  ituetp' 
torn,  $ed  ad  ip&in$  paaionu  et  erue\fianoim  tempus  ipao  eoangdkta 
duee  atque  interyrete  erne  referendum,'"  Brown  (92)  adopted  this 
ezplanadon  in  a  modified  form.  **  The  heading  of  St.  Luke's  third 
diapter  contains  the  date,  not  of  the  mission  of  St  John  the 

>  Some  diitmologiBte  would  much  enlarge  this  period.  Hales  pats  the 
baptism  six  montba  befiire  the  Pasaover ;  Usher,  says  two  years  and  ahatf  be* 
fan.  See  QiBton,  8.  2M,  note.  Bnt  most  agree  that  it  was  from  two  to  fimr 
months. 

*  So  Sandemente,  Browne,  Wieaeler ;  and  following  the  latter,  Tiaohen- 
dorfandEllicott 

*  Aa  cited  by  Wieseler,  196,  note. 
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Baptist,  but  of  the  jear  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  eq>eoiaU  j  in  refer* 
ence  to  ^e  great  events  with  which  it  dosed."  Wieseler,  (194^) 
referring  the  Evangelist's  words  to  the  imprisonment  of  John, 
has  defended  this  view  most  ingeniously  and  elaborately.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  in  this  way  we  avoid  a  great  chronological  diffienlty, 
but  we  meet  others  as  great  The  15th  year  of  Tiberius,  counting 
from  the  death  of  Augustus,  on  the  19th  August,  707,  was  the  year 
from  August  781  to  August  782.  Wieseler  puts  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Baptist  about  the  middle  of  March,  782,  and  his  death  in 
April  following.  Thus  the  period  of  his  imprisonment  is  limited 
to  three  weeks,  which  is  manifestly  too  brief.  Again,  if  the  state- 
meots  of  Luke  (iii.  8^18)  have  refereuce  to  a  work  of  John  im- 
mediately preceding  his  captivity,  he  must  have  returned  from 
Mnon  (John  iii.  28)  to  the  Jordan,  and  thus  have  begun  anew 
his  labors.  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  that  his  work 
had  reached  its  culminating  point  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  From 
that  time  he  began  to  decrease.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him 
in  the  last  stage  of  his  ministry,  as  Luke  relates,  (m.  16,)  that 
**all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether  he  were  the 
Christ  or  not." 

We  therefore  conclude,  in  oommon  with  the  great  body  of 
chronologists  and  commentators,  that  Luke  designs  to  refer  the 
15th  year  of  Tiberius  to  the  be^^nning  of  the  Baptist's  ministry.^ 
We  must  now  turn  to  the  second  point,  frtnn  what  period  is  the 
15th  year  of  Tiberius  to  be  reckoned  ?  Tiberius  was  the  step-son 
of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  was  formally  adopted  by  him  in  757. 
After  filling  several  high  stations  in  the  civil  and  military  service, 
he  was  associated  with  him  in  the  general  administration  of  the 
empire  in  764  or  765.*  Upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  767,  he  became  sole  ruler.  Thus  there  are  two  periods 
fi*om  which  his  rule  or  administration  may  be  reckoned:  that  when 
he  was  associated  with  Augustus,  and  that  when  he  began  to  rule 
alone.  To  which  of  these  periods  does  Luke  refer  ?  If  to  the  for- 
mer, the  15th  year  of  hia  government  was  that  of  779-780 ;  if  the 
latter,  from  19th  August,  781-782.  If  we  accept  the  latter  date,  and 
John  began  his  ministry  in  August^  the  baptism  of  Jesus  must  be 

>  So  Meyer»  Lichtenstein,  Ebrard,  Winer,  KraffL 

*  According  to  Greswell,  1.  844,  and  most,  in  beginning  or  middle  of  76fiw 
According  to  Sepp,  1.  881,  in  year  from  Aug.  768-764. 
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pfaMd  in  78S.  If  He  wm  bom  in  HO  or  begimi^  of  750,  He 
mut  luiTe  beeD  thirtj-two  or  thiitj-threejeiiB  of  ige  at  thk  time^ 
whioh  it  is  diffiouH  to  veoonoUe  with  Li^e  ^  28)  tbat  He  wm 
"^  about  tiuitj  yeen  of  age.'*  If  bora  in  74i2  or  747,  He  was  now 
tiurty-foiir  or  thirty-five,  which  presents  a  still  greater  diifiealty. 
Hsnoe  maaj  have  inferred  that  Lake,  who  oonM  not  well  haye  over- 
looked the  apparent  discrepancy,  most  have  reekoned  the  16th  jear 
of  Tiberins,  fixwi  the  time  when  be  beoamecoOeagoe  with  Angnstna. 
The  importance  of  this  date,  and  the  many  diffieolties  oonneeted 
with  it,  d^nand  that  we  give  to  it  a  more  partienlar  examination. 
Three  p<nnts  daim  onr  attentioii.  1st  The  &ot  of  Tiberhis'  asso- 
ciation with  Angostns  in  the  goveniment  of  the  empire.  This  fSM)t 
IS  bejend  all  doubt.  The  direct  evidence  is  foond  in  Taeitns,  Sae- 
tonina,  and  Patercnloa,  and  there  are  incidental  alloflions  to  it  in 
several  other  writers.'  Tadtos  says*  ^^that  on  him  every  hoDor 
was  acoomalated ;  he  was  adopted  by  Angnatns  for  his  son,  aa* 
somed  cdleagne  in  the  empire,  and  presented  to  the  several 
armies.*'  He  relates  also  that  TlberioB,  in  reply  to  the  request  of 
the  Senate  to  take  the  government,  said  that  ^^  Angnstns  only  was 
capable  of  so  mighty  e  chai|^  that  for  himseU^  having  been  called 
by  him  to  a  participation  of  his  cares,  he  had  learned  by  experience 
how  ^flicidt  to  bear,  and  how  sabjeot  to  fortune  was  the  bnrden  of 
the  graeral  administration  "--f^^sikli^tmeto.  In  like  manner,  Boe- 
tonins  *  says  that  ^^  Angostns  ordered  that  Hberitos  should  be  named 
as  his  coUeagse  " — c^Usf^am  mnum  Tihrmm  nunevpare  pmit.  He 
mentions  also  a  law  promidgated  by  tiie  consols,  that  ^Tiberins, 
jointly  with  Angnstas^  shonld  mk  in  the  provinces  and  also  take 
the  census  "-•^  jMvmdcw  tmn  Augtnto  conmwnUer  adminditrarety 
timulqMe  oentrnmageret.  Merivaie  (4. 857)  observes:  '*  This  commu- 
nication of  proeonsolar  power  abroad  oonld  hardly  admit  of  Any  otiier 
interpretation  than  that  the  son  was  thereby  formally  associated  in 
the  entire  with  his  father.''  Patweides,  (108,)  allnding  to  bis  adop- 
tion by  Angostns,  represents  hhnself  as  miable  to  describe  the  Joy  of 
that  day ;  the  great  concoorse  of  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  their 
hopes  and  prayws.  He  mentioos  Iklso  the  triumph  due  him  be- 
eanse  of  his  victories  io  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  and  which  was 
celebrated  with  great  magnificence,  alter  the  Senate  and  people 
of  Rome,  on  a  request  being  made  by  his  father  that  he  might  be 

*  See  Lardner,  1.  865.  •  Ann.,  1.  S.  •  August.,  97. 
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invested  with  ftathorily  equal  to  his  own— «l  €Bpwm  ei  jus  in 
omnihui  pro9ineii$  MercitHmBqne  euet^  qwmi^  erat  ipn,  had  passed 
«  decree  to  that  effeot  Pateroalos  adds,  as  his  own  comment,  that 
it  woM  fcmebeen  unreasonable  if  he  could  not  have  mled  what 
he  had  seoored. 

Thos  the  fi^t  is  abnndantlj  estabUshed,  that  Angostns  did  fbr- 
mallj  associate  liberias  with  him  in  tiie  role  of  the  empire.  At 
his  request,  a  decree  to  this  efllBot  was  passed  bj  the  Senate  and 
people.  Nor  was  Tiberius  a  colleague  in  name  merely.  Augustus, 
very  aged,  and  now  sinking  under  bodfl j  infirmities,  was  almost 
wholly  under  the  control  of  his  wife,  the  mother  of  Tiberius,  whilst 
the  liMiter  was  in  the  prime  of  lilia,  active  and  energetic.  In  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  Tiberius^  from  the  time  of  his  cdUeagne- 
ahip  the  recogniaed  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  must  have 
bera  a  most  conspicuous  and  influential  person,  and,  we  may  per- 
haps say,  the  empenn*  de  /Mo,  although  the  name  and  prestige  re- 
mained with  Augustus  tiU  his  death.  That  upon  this  event  he  did 
not  openly  and  immediately  act  as  emperor,  but  paid  court  to  the 
Senate,  as  if  the  Republic  stiU  existed,  and  as  if  he  were  irresolute 
about  assuming  the  sovereign  rule,'  is  attributable  to  the  peculiar 
politioal  circumstances  of  the  times ;  and  also  to  his  hau^ty  tem- 
per, that  chose  rather  to  ascribe  his  elevation  to  the  voice  of  the 
people,  than  to  the  intrigues  of  his  mother,  and  to  the  fftvor  of  a 
weak,  superannuated  old  man. 

9d.  When  was  Tiberius  thus  made  colleague  with  Augustust 
Most  chronologists  agree  in  placing  the  decree  of  the  Senate  already 
aUuded  to,  near  the  ead  oi  764  or  beginning  of  766.*  We  may 
accept  this  as  the  true  date.  Taking  then  tiie  year  766,  flrom  Jan- 
uary to  January,  as  the  1st  of  Tiberius,  the  16th  is  the  year  779. 
Some  time,  then,  in  779,  is  the  beginning  of  John's  ministry  to  be 
placed. 

8d.  Is  it  probable,  that  Luke  would  compute  the  reign  <tf 
Tiberius  from  his  coUeague^ip  I  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  mode  of  computation  was  known  to  any  of  the  fathers, 
or  that  it  was  ever  used  by  any  historians.*  Olemens  of  Alexandria 
does,  however,  mention  that,  according  to  one  mode  of  computings 

>  TaeitM,  Ann.,  1.  7. 

s  So  Orwwell,  Wieselery  LiohtenBtein,  Bobiiifon. 

•  See  Browne,  67,  note ;  Ammer,  75. 
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Hbfltiw  reigned  twenfy-itro  yean,  •oooHfaigt»«MllHrt«H|f- 
^  yeen,  whkby  if  it  be  not  a  Bomerioal  «Ror,  indieates  « twoAdd 
b^gfrnnng  of  his  rngn.  Haftneiui*  snppoMt  thai  in  Joaeplms'  tliere 
if  a  reteenee  to  the  eoUeagneahip,  wliare  lie  itates  that  "Tlberioa 
died  after  he  himself  had  held  the  goremment  twentj-two  jears  ** 
irx*^  avroc  tip  ofixif^.  The  most  ohrkras  eenstmction  of  this 
phrase,  is  that  which  refers  it  to  his  sole  administratioB,  in  eontra- 
dietinodoa  to  his  ooDeagtieah^  That  sooh  a  twof<M  oompiitatioQ 
took  plaoe  in  the  ease  of  'some  of  the  later  emperors,  is  nnqoes- 
tioned.  A  ooin  exists  bearing  the  inscription :  *^  In  the  11th  hdy 
year  of  the  goremmsiit  of  the  emperor  Tltns.^  *  As  he  himself 
fived  onlj  two  jears  after  his  fether's  death,  the  other  nine  years 
must  refer  to  his  Joint  role  with  his  father  as  a  coQeagoe.  And 
whether  the  fsthers  were  i(^orant  that  the  reign  of  Tiberins.might 
be  reckoned  firom  two  epodis,  is  donbtftil.  Lardner  reasons  that 
they  most  hare  known  it,  becanse  aa  th^  almost  oniyersaUy  placed 
the  crooifizioo  in  the  16th  year,  they  must  have  seen  how  incon- 
sistent it  was  with  Lake,  who  placed  the  beghming  of  Jc^'s  min- 
istry in  that  year. .  - 

We  cannot,  without  doing  St  Loke  great  iqjnstioe  aa  a  his- 
torian, soppose  him  to  have  been  ignorant  of  a  fuci  so  public  and 
notorioos  as  that  of  the  asBOciition  of  Tiberius  with  Angostos  in 
the  emphe ;  and  tliere  is  no  good  reason  why,  if  knowing  it,  he 
shooM  not  have  taken  it  as  an  epoch  from  which  to  reckon.  If 
the  Italians  dated  his  reign  firom  the  emperor^s  death,  that  nata- 
rally  fi^ws  from  the  feet  that  the  impmial  authority  of  Tiberius, 
during  his  eoDeagueship,  was  little  felt  in  Italy;  his  administration 
being  espedaDy  confined  to  the  provinces.  But  it  glyes  a  good 
reason  why  those  in  the  provinces,  especially  of  Asia  lOnor  and 
l^yria,  should  re<AQn  from  the  time  when  he  became  in  regard  to 
them  the  acting  empercHr.  Whether  by  the  choice  of  the  word 
'^  reign,^  i/yt fioMo,  rather  than  BacriXf  la  or  inwapxMy  he  designed  to 
indiMite  this,*  is  uncertain,  but  the  word  is  certainly  applicable  to  a 
goremment  administered  by  m<ve  than  one  person.  The  cases  in 
all  eastern  countries  where  tbe  sons  of  Ungs  were  associated 
with  their  fathers  in  the  kingdom  were  so  common,  that  the 
double  reckoning  of  their  reigns  could  not  have  been  any  thing 

>  OitBdby  LiditensteiD,  189.  •  Antiq.,  18.  «.  10. 

s  Sepp,  1.  880.  «  8o  S^p. 
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muMaaL  Indeed,  the  ^K>eh  tmrn.  whidi  to  diifce  «  reign  is  often 
perfdezing,  and  brings  no  little  oonft»ion  into  chronology.  Gres- 
-w^  (1. 880)  ascribes  the  Evangdi^s  statement  to  '*  that  scmpnlons 
regard  to  troth,  which  we  shonld  hftve  a  right  to  expect  from  an 
inspired  historian.  He  conld  not  deliberately  call  Hiat  year  the 
18th  of  Tiberias  which  he  knew  to  be  really  his  15th.^ 

These  considerations  wiD,  we  trust,  ezcolpate  the  Eyangelist 
from  aU  charges  of  historical  inaocnracy.  It  is  plain  that  he  might 
reckon  the  years  of  Tiberius'  reign  from  that  time,  when,  by  his 
father's  desire  and  the  solemnly  expressed  will  of  the  filiate  and 
people,  he  entered  npon  the  «x«*ci8e  of  imperial  power.  But 
whether,  in  point  of  Utity  Luke  thus  compntee,  conthraes  to  be 
matter  of  di^rate.^ 

To  som  np  our  investigations  npon  this  point,  we  find  three 
solutions  of  the  cAironolo^^ical  d^Sonlties  which  the  statements  of  - 
Luke  present.  1st  That  the  15th  year  of  Ttberins  is  to  b^  reck- 
oned from  tiie  death  of  Aognstus^  and  extends  from  Angust  781  to 
August  782.  In  this  year,  the  Baptist,  whose  labors  began  some 
time  previous,  was  imprisoned,  but  the  Lord's  ministry  began  in 
780,  before  this  imprisonment,  and  when  He  was  about  thirty  years 
of  age.  2d.  That  the  15th  year  is  to  be  reokoned  from  the  deatii 
of  Augustus,  but  that  the  statement  the  Lord  was  about  thirty 
years  of  age  is  to  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  and  that  He  may  hare 
been  of  any  age  from  thirty  to  thirty-five,  when  He  began  His 
laborsw  8d.  That  the  15th  year  is  to  be  reckoned  from  the  year 
when  Tiberius  was  associated  with  Augustus  in  the  empire,  and 
is  therefore  the  year  779.  In  this  case,  the  language  ^  He  was 
about  thirty"  m«f  be  strictly  taken,  and  the  statement,  'Uhe 
word  of  God  came  unto  John,"  may  be  ]*eferred  to  the  beginning 
of  his  mimstry. 

Of  these  solutions,  the  last  seems  to  have  most  in  its  ftivcr ;  and 
we  shall  assume  that  daring  the  year  779,  or  the  15th  year  of 

>  In  tkTor  of  the  oompvtation  from  tho  ooUesgamhip,  Usher,  Bengel,  Lerd- 
ner»  JenriSy  GresweU,  Liohteatteim  Sepp,  Friedlieb,  Bncfaer,  Patrttiiu;  of 
the  lole  reign  of  TibeHoB,  laghtfi>ot,  Wieeeier,  Meyer,  Ebrard,  Tisdiendorf; 
Ewald,  Browne,  Ellioott,  Ammer.  Clinton  says,  "  We  are  compelled  to  oon- 
elude  thai  St  Lake  computed  the  years  of  Tiberiue  in  a  peculiar  manner," 
bnt  denies  that  there  is  any  ground  for  selecting  the  year  765  as  the  year 
of  the  coDeagueship. 
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lUbmoa,  rei^oned  from  hk  ooItotfgQddiip  wi£h  A«giutiiB»  John 
b^gaa  to  preach  iod  bafrtue.  We  have  next  to  inquire  ia  whtA 
period  of  the  year  hie  lahora  began. 

Erom  the  fact  that  the  LeTitee  were  not  allovred  to  enter  npen 
thdr  full  eervioe  till  the  age  of  thirty,  (Komb.  iy.  8,)  it  hae  been 
generally  sappoeed,  although  there  ia  no  ejq^reaa  lav  to  that  efEbot, 
that  the  prieetB  began  their  labors  at  the  same  age.    Atthiaperiod 
the  body  and  mind  were  deemed  to  have  reached  tfieir  foil  Ti^or*' 
Henoe  it  haa  been  inferred  that  John  mnat  have  reached  the  age 
of  thirty  ere  he  began  hia  ministry.    If  this  inference  be  correct, 
he  began  to  preach  during  the  summer  of  779,  his  birth  having  takea 
place,  aa  we  have  seen,  in  the  sommer  of  749.    We  may  then  con- 
dnde  that  he  entered  npon  his  work  near  the  middle  of  779,  when 
he  was  sbont  thirty.    If  so,  he  began  to  preach  and  baptise  about 
Jnly  or  a  little  later.    How  long  his  labors  had  continued  before 
Jesus  came  to  him  to  be  baptoed,  we  can  but  coi^ecture.    That, 
however,  he  had  been  active  for  a  considerable  period,  is  iq>parent 
from  the  statements  by  the  Synoptists  respecting  '^  the  multitudes 
that  came  out  to  him  from  Jerusalem,  and  all  Judea,  and  all  the 
re^on  round  about  Jordan,**  (ICatt.  iiL  6 ;  Mark  i.  5 ;  Luke  iiL  7.) 
Some  months  at  least  must  have  elapsed  ere  hia  fame  could  have 
qnread  so  widely,  and  so  many  have  been  drawn  to  him.    And  if 
we  suppose  that  the  larger  part  of  these  crowds  received  the  rito 
of  bi^dsm  at  his  hands,  a  still  longer  period  is  required.    A  body 
of  diadplea,  as  distinguished  from  the  muMtudes,  had  already 
gathered  around  him.    K  we  add  to  this,  that  at  Ohrist*s  baptism, 
his  work  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest  point,  and  thencefor- 
ward b^;an  to  decline,  W0  cannot  well  estimato  this  period  as  less 
than  six  months  in  duration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  considerations  that  prevent 
us  from  much  enlai^g  this  period.  The  general  belief  of  the 
Jews  that  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  near,  and  their  earnest 
desire  for  it,  would  naturally  turn  their  attention  to  John  as  soon 
as  he  fqypeared  in  public.  Ifis  ascetic  life,  his  energetic  speech, 
his  boldness  of  reproof^  and  the  whole  character  of  his  teachings, 
were  adf^>ted  to  produce  an  immediate  and  powerful  impression 
up<Hi  the  people  at  large.  And  the  frequent  gathering  of  the  in- 
habitants tram  all  parts  of  the  land  at  the  feasts,  would  serve 

>  QretweU,  1.  877. 
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rapidlj  to  dSfldse  the  tifttnga,  that  a  new  prophet  had  ariseii.  But 
as  tadi  a  phenomenon  as  thii  preaoher  in  the  wildemeas  ooold  not 
long  eeoape  the  notice  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  ecdemastical  nilera 
at  Jemsalem,  so  it  ooold  not  long  remain  nnqnestioned.  So  soon 
as  his  popnlaritj  became  wide-spread,  and  multitudes  began  to  re- 
ceive baptism  at  his  hands,  thej  would  seek  to  know  who  he  was, 
and  bf  what  anthoritj  he  instituted  this  new  rite.  But,  as  appears 
from  John,  0. 19-28,)  no  soch  fonnal  inqoiiy  was  made  bj  the 
Pharisees  of  the  Bi^tist  till  after  the  baption  of  Jesus.  Hence 
we  maj  vakft  that  his  ministry  had  not  jet  continued  any  very 
longp^^od. 

We  may  also  add  tliat  John's  message,  *'  Repent  ye,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  aft  hand,''  was  plain  and  easQy  understood. 
He  was  no  teacher  of  abstract  doctrines,  but  a  herald  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  his  words  took  immediate  hold  of  men's  hearts.  Thus 
his  missicm  could  be  speedily  fulfilled. 

In  view  of  the  above  consideration^,  we  co;iclude  that  John's 
ministry  may  have  continued  about  tax  months,  when  the  Lord 
came  to  be  baptized.'  If  he  was  already  thirty  when  he  began 
his  work,  and  his  birth  be  placed  in  June,  749,  six  months  before 
that  of  the  L<Hrd,  he  began  in  July,  779,  to  preach  and  baptize. 
If  about  six  months  elapsed  ere  the  Lwd  came  to  him  at  the  Jor- 
dan, His  baptism  was  near  the  beginning  of  780.  It  confirms  us 
in  this  result,  ^b&t  two  or  tliree  months  must  have  elapsed  from  the 
baptism  of  Jesus  to  the  first  Passover,  (John  iL  18.)  We  rest, 
then,  in  the  conclusion,  that  Jesus  was  baptized  December,  779,  or 
January,  780. 

In  the  absence  of  all  other  data,  we  must  here  consider  the 
tradition  that  puts  His  baptism  on  the  6th  of  January.  It  has 
already  appeared  in  our  inquiries  into  the  date  of  our  Lord's 
nativity,  that  both  His  birth  and  baptism,  and  also  the  adoration 
of  the  Magi,  were  originally  commemorated  on  the  same  day,  and 
that  this  day  was  the  6th  of  January.  This  feast  was  called  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  ciri^ayvca  (Titus  ii.  18),  and  commemorated 
His  manifestation  to  the  world.  After  the  Roman  Obnroh  had 
established  the  feast  of  the  nativity  upon  the  25th  December,  it 
still  continued  to  observe  the  6th  January  in  commemoration  of  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi  and  of  the  bi^tism,  giving,  however,  more 

>  8o  ligfatfoot,  Newoome,  and  many. 
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pramineDee  to  the  fJEnrmer  than  to  the  latter.*  Tbe  Greek  Ghudi, 
00  the  oontrary^  after  it  began  to  obaerre  tbe  85tb  Deoember  aa 
tbe  daj  of  the  nativi^,  transHarred  to  it  alio  the  adoration  of  the 
Magi,  and  commemorated  onljr  the  biqjitiam  on  the  tth  Jannarj. 
Thus  both  the  Boman  and  Greek  Obwohea  now  agree  in  the  ob- 
Benranoe  of  this  dajr  aa  that  of  the  Lofd'a  bapdam. 

If  we  now  prooeed  to  aak,  on  what  groanda  thia  daj  waa  ae- 
leoted  as  that  of  the  baptiam,  we  obtain  no  very  Batigftietory  an- 
awer.    The  feast  of  tbe  Epiphanj  aeema  to  hare  been  origfaiall j 
eommemoratiYe  of  the  baptism  as  tbe  time  when  the  Lord  waa  first 
manifested  openlj  as  the  Son  <^  God,  (Matt,  iil  1(^17;)  and  as  He 
was  aapposed,  throng  a  too  literal  interpretation  of  Lake,  (iii.  88,) 
to  haye  been  Just  thirty  years  of  age,  the  day  of  the  b^p^tism  waa 
also  that  of  Ihe  birth.    The  same  feast,  therefore,  might  well  em- 
brace both  eventa.     Afterward,  other  events,  coming  under  the 
same  general  idea  of  manifestation,  were  indnded  in  the  commem- 
oration ;  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  first  mirade  at  Oana  of 
Galilee,  where  *^  He  manifested  forth  His  glory,^  and,  later  stlD, 
the  miracnloos  feeding  of  the  five  thonsand.*    As  all  these  events 
conld  not  have  taken  place  on  the  same  day  of  the  year,  it  be- 
comes donbtftil  whether  any  of  them  can  be  referred  to  the  6th  of 
January.    The  observance  <^  this  day  aa  that  of  the  baptism,  is 
first  mentioned  by  Olemens,  of  Al^nndria,  as  existing  amongst  the 
Gnostic  Badlidians  <^  that  city.*    Some  have  thongfat  that,  aa  the 
Egyptlana  celebrated  at  this  time  the  feast  Iwt&tUio  (kiridiiy  the 
Basilidians  adopted  both  the  feast  and  date  firom  them.    Bnt,  aside 
from  other  objections  to  thia  Egyptian  origin,*  it  is  most  improb- 
able that  the  chorch  at  large  woM  have  borrowed  any  feast  firom 
the  Gnostics.    We  may  rather,  with  Keander,*  suppose  it  to  have 
originated  with  the  churches  in  Palestine  or  Syria.    If  so,  the  se- 
lection of  the  6th  January  may  rest  upon  s<Hne  good  basis.    There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  baptism,  the  $eounda  noHcitoi,  waa 
commemorated  before  the  nativity  itselfl    Beyond  the  simple  foot 
that  the  Epiphany  was  put  on  this  day,  we  have  no  knowledge. 
Sepp,  (1.  248,)  though  in  general  a  defender  of  tradition,  here  re- 
jects It,  and  Jarvis,  (467,)  at  the  close  of  his  investigations  into  the 

I  See  Miisale  BomMiain.    In  Bpiphanis  DominL 

•  See  Domer,  Gbrislologie,  1.  884  •  Onerioke,  Arahiologl^  SOI. 

«  See  IMHeMler,  18S.  »  Ch.  Hist,  1.  809. 
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matter,  simply  says  tliat^  as  there  vs  no  testimonj  agnnsfc  it,  there 
is  no  impropriety  in  considering  the  Mi  January  as  the  tme  date.* 

Bat  there  is  an  objection  to  the  numth  of  January  drawn  from 
the  dimate  of  Palestine  that  deservea  to  be  considered.  It  is  ssid 
that  such  mnltitodes  ooold  not  have  gathered  to  John  in  the  mid- 
winter, nor  oonld  the  rite  of  baptism  then  have  been  performed  in 
the  odLd  and  swollen  Jordan.*  We  most  then  examine  more  dosely 
the  climatio  pecoliarities  of  Jndea. 

In  the  inquiry  into  the  date  of  the  Lord's  birtb,  we  haTO  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  qMak  of  the  general  character  of  the  sea- 
sons. That  during  the  winter,  or  rainy  season^  after  heavy  rains 
the  travelling  is  difScult  and  falaguing,  sll  travelers  testify.*  But 
the  rains  are  not  constant  Beginning  in  October  or  November 
they  fall  gradually  and  at  intervals,  but  become  mote  copious  and 
frequent  in  December,  January,  and  February,  and  continue  into 
March  and  April  It  is  stated  by  BardiQr,  that  nine-tenths  of  all 
the  rain  fialls  in  December,  January,  February,  and  March.  In 
January,  there  are  gushes  of  rain  and  sometimes  snow,  but  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  land  the  sky  clears  up  and  there  are  often  fine 
days.*  The  rain  comes  mostly  out  of  the  west,  or  west-north- 
west, and  continues  fr<Mn  two  to  six  days  in  succession,  but  falls 
chiefly  at  night.  Then  the  wind  turns  to  the  east,  and  several  days 
of  fine  weather  follow.  The  whole  period  from  October  to  March 
is  one  continuous  rainy  season,  during  whidi  the  roads  become 
muddy,  slippery,  and  full  of  holes;  but  when  the  rain  ceases,  the 
mud  quickly  dries  up,  and  the  roads  bec(Hne  hard,*  though  never 
smoodi. 

If^  as  we  have  supposed,  John  began  to  preach  in  the  summw, 
perhaps  in  July,  there  is  nothing  in  these  statements  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  he  8uq>ended  his  labors  when  the  rainy  season  be- 
gan. During  the  intervals  of  dear  weather,  at  least,  the  people 
continued  to  gather  to  him.  Besides,  we  cannot  teU  what  was  the 
character  of  this  particular  season.  AcoordingtoThomson,(1. 129,) 

1  So  Bndier,  Friedlieb,  Browne.  '<  Aboat  the  last  half  of  Jannaiy/*  Gret- 
weU.  In  Deoember  or  Jannaiy,  Liohtenstein.  "  In  Tiari,  aboat  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,"  Llghtfoot.  In  November,  Usher.  In  Spring,  Clinton.  The 
7th  of  October,  Sepp.    Beginning  of  Deoember,  Patritioa. 

•  So  Bcbinaon,  Sepp.  •  Thomson,  1.  899. 

«  Winer,  2.  698.  »  Hersog's  Bneje.,  11.  88. 
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tiiediiBftteia  "ezinmdyTariableuidiuontaiii.  I  have  seen  the 
raiiiB  be^  eaii j  in  KoTember  and  end  in  Febmarj,  but  tiMj  aA 
fometinMB  d^jed  until  January  and  prolonged  into  Maj.''  We 
cannot,  in  a  climate  so  diangeable^  undertake  to  saj  that  Jdin 
mi^t  not  iritlioiit  any  serious  obetniotion  oontiniie  to  preadi  and 
baptise  tlironghont  the  whole  rainy  season.  Greswell  (1. 878)  'finds 
it  speoiallj  fitting  that  he  should  oommenoe  his  ministry  at  a  time 
when  water  was  so  abondant,  and  affirms  that  ^  in  Jndsa  the  win* 
ter  seaeon  would  be  no  impediment  to  the  reception  of  baptism*'^ 
So  fkr  aa  regards  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  he  is  in  this  Jnst&fied  by 
the  statements  of  travellen.  This  valley  lies  so  low  that  the  oM 
ci  winter  oan  scarce  be  said  to  be  felt  titere  at  alL  £q>eeiaUy  is 
this  tme  of  the  lower  part  of  it^  wh«re  John  baptized*  Lying 
twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Me^titer- 
ranean  Sea,  it  has  a  tropical  dimate.  Josephns,*  speaking  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  says :  "  So  mild  is  the  dimate,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants are  dressed  in  linen  when  the  other  parts  of  Jndea  are  cov- 
ered with  snow.*^  Robinson  also,  (1. 588,)  writing  in  May,  speaks 
in  like  terms:  *'The  climate  of  Jericho  is  excessively  hot.  In 
travemlug  the  short  distance  of  five  or  six  lionrs  between  Jemsa- 
lem  and  Jericho,  the  traveller  passes  fhmi  a  pnre  and  temperate 
atmosphere  into  the  sultry  heat  of  an  Egyptian  dimate.''  Porter 
describes  the  air  as  being  ^*  like  the  Uast  of  a  fiumace.'' 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  mere  chilliness  of  the  water  of  the 
Jordan  mnning  throogh  this  deep  hot  valley,  where  snow  or  ice 
is  never  fbond,  cannot  be  so  great  as  to  prevent  baptism  even  in 
midwinter,  except  perhaps  in  some  very  rare  instances.  Nor  is 
tiiis  river  nsoally  at  its  highest  stage  tUl  April  or  May.  As  it  was 
in  Joehna's  time  so  is  it  now.  **  Jordan  overfloweth  all  his  banks 
aU  the  time  of  harvest,''  (Josh.  iii.  15,)  or,  as  explained  by  Robin- 
son, was  foil  np  to  all  its  banks,  **  ran  with  fall  banks,  or  brim- 
fnlL"  ^^  Then,  as  now,  the  harvest  occurred  during  April  and  early 
in  May,  the  barley  preceding  the  wheat  harvest  by  two  or  three 
weeks.  Tlien,  as  now,  there  was  a  slight  annual  rise  of  the  river, 
which  caused  it  to  flow  at  this  season  with  foil  banks,  and  some- 
times to  spread  its  waters  even  over  the  immediate  banks  of  its 
ohannd  where  they  are  lowest,  so  as  in  some  places  to  fill  the 
low  tract  covered  with  trees  and  vegetation  along  its  sides,"* 
1  Wsr,  4.  8.  8.  •  Bobinson,  1.  640. 
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Thomson  (2,  458)  speaks  to  the  same  eflfeot,  and  explains  why  the 
^erflow  (k  this  river  ^onld  he  so  late  in  the  season  as  March  or 
April  after  the  rains  are  all  over.  This  explanation  he  finds  in  the 
foot  that  its  waters  oome  from  great  permanent  springs  lying  on  the 
southern  deolivities  of  Hermon,  and  which  are  not  at  all  affected 
hj  the  early  winter  nuns.  ^^  It  requires  the  heavy  and  long-oon- 
tinned  storms  of  midwinter  before  they  are  moved  in  the  least ; 
and  it  is  not  till  toward  the  dose  of  winter  that  the  melting  snows 
of  Hermon  and  Lebanon,  with  the  heavy  rains  of  the  season^  have 
penetrated  through  the  mighty  masses  <^  these  mountains,  and 
filled  to  overflowing  their  hidden  chambers  and  vast  reservoirs, 
that  the  streams  gush  forth  in  their  full  volume.  The  Huleh, 
marsh  and  lake,  is  filled,  and  then  G^ennesaret  rises  and  pours  its 
accumulated  waters  into  the  swelling  Jordan  about  the  first  of 
March." 

That  there  should  be  occasional  fioods  in  this  river  after  long- 
continued  rains,  before  the  time  of  harvest,  and  during  the  rainy 
season,  is  to  be  expected,  and  will  serve  to  explain  the  statements 
of  those  travellers  who  found  it  swollen  during  the  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Thus  Seetzen  ^  states,  that  In  consequence  of  a  storm 
accompanied  witii  high  cold  winds,  he  was  compelled  to  remain 
from  the  8th  to  the  14th  January  on  the  bank  before  he  was  able  to 
cross.  Sepp,  (1. 240,)  who  bathed  in  it  on  the  6th  January,  1846,  found 
the  cujrent  swift  and  the  water  cold.  But  such  occasional  fioods 
do  not  affect  the  general  rule,  that  during  the  winter  the  water  re- 
mains at  its  ordinary  level,  and  begins  to  rise  toward  March,  and 
is  highest  at  the  time  of  harvest  **  All  rivers  that  are  fed  by 
melting  snows  are  fuller  between  March  and  September,  than  be- 
tween September  and  March,  but  the  exact  time  of  their  increase 
varies  with  the  time  when  the  snows  melt." ' 

From  what  has  been  sdd,  it  follows  that  so  fSar  as  the  climate 
is  concerned,  and  the  overflowing  of  the  Jordan,  no  reason  exists 
why  John  may  not  have  been  baptizing  in  midwinter.  That  bap- 
tisms at  this  season  of  the  year  actually  took  place  in  later  times, 
we  learn  from  the  testimony  of  Felix  Fabri.'  He  says  that  the 
cloisters  of  St  John  on  the  banks  of  the  river  at  the  time  of  the 
Abbot  Zodma  were  inhabited  by  many  monks,  who  about  the 

>  Cited  in  Ritter,  TbeU,  15.  517.  •  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,  1. 1128. 

s  Cited  io  Bitter,  Theil,  15. 589. 
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time  of  Epiphanj — the  6th  January— kept  high  Hdstival  there. 
The  Ahbot  of  Bethlehem,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  with  manj 
monks  and  clergy,  walked  down  to  the  rirer  in  solemn  procession, 
and  after  a  cross  had  heen  dipped  in  the  waters,  att  the  sick 
throngh  their  l>iq>tiflm  were  healed,  and  many  miracles  wrought 
in  behalf  of  the  pions.  So  in  the  time  of  Antoninns  Martyr  and 
WHlibaldns,  **  the  annual  throng  of  pilgrims  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan 
took  place  at  the  Epiphany.'' '  It  is  therefore  perfectly  credible 
that  J<^  may  have  baptized  many,  and  with  others  the  Lord,  in 
the  month  <^  January. 

We  may  now  sum  up  the  results  <^  our  inquiry.  The  first 
Passover  alter  the  Lord's  baptism  was  that  of  780,  and  fell  upon 
tiie  9th  ApriL  The  baptism  preceded  this  Passover  some  two  or 
three  months,  and  so  probably  fell  in  the  month  of  January  of  that 
year.  John's  ministry  began  soon  after  he  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  or  about  July,  779.  Allowing  that  his  labors  had  continued 
six  months  before  the  Lord  was  baptiied,  we  reach  in  this  way 
also  the  month  of  January,  780.  Tradition  has  selected  the  6th 
of  this  month  as  the  day  of  the  baptism,  but  we  have  no  positive 
proof  that  the  tradition  is  weQ,  or  ill-founded.  The  climatic  pe^ 
culiarities  of  the  country  offer  no  valid  objections  to  this  date. 
Although  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  December  or  Jan* 
uary  Jeens  was  baptised,  yet  the  day  of  the  month  is  very  un- 
certain. 

DATE  OF  THE  LORD'S  BEiTH. 

This  point  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  length  of  His  min- 
istry, that  we  shall  consider  the  two  together.  And  we  first  in- 
quire what  data  do  the  Evaugelists  give  to  determine  how  long 
the  interval  from  His  baptism  to  His  death  ?  It  has  already  been 
shown  that  about  three  months  intervened  between  Bib  bi^tism 
and  the  Passover  following.  This  was  probably  the  Passover  of 
780,  and  the  first  during  His  ministry,  (John  ii.  18.)  Another 
Passover  is  mentioned,  (John  vi.  4,)  and  still  another,  (xi.  55.)  It 
is  universally  admitted  that  the  latter  was  the  last  Passover.  If 
there  be  none  other  than  these  named  by  John,  His  ministry  was 

>  Robinson,  1.  646.    Eariy  TnTeli,  17. 
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of  two  yetn*  and  two  or  three  monthB^  dantftm.  Bnt  John  q[>eakt 
of  a  feast  (y.  1)  which  he  does  not  name,  and  which  manj  regard 
a»  a  Passover.  If  so,  there  would  be  four  PassoTers,  and  oonse* 
qnently  ]ffis  ministry  embrace  a  little  more  than  three  yean. 
We  have  then  to  determine  what  feast  is  meant  bj  John  (y.  1.) 
This  will  hereafter  be  fully  discoased.  We  shall  here  assome  that 
it  is  a  Passover.  We  thus  reach  the  result  that  the  Lord*s  min- 
istry, computing  from  His  baptism,  embraced  three  years  and 
about  three  m<Hitha,  and  that  the  Passover  on  which  he  died  was 
that  of  788. 

The  day  on  which  the  Lord  died  was  Friday,  9b  plainly  appears 
from  the  Evangelists.  Joseph  went  to  Pilate  to  obtain  the  body 
of  Jesos  **  when  the  even  was  come,  becanse  it  was  the  FrepBrm- 
tion,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,^'  (Mark  zv.  42.)  *'  And 
that  day  was  the  Preparation,  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on,"  (Luke 
xziiL  54.)  ^*  The  Jews,  therefore,  becanse  it  was  the  Preparation^ 
that  the  bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath 
day,''  (John  six.  81,)  dec.  That  this  Sabbath  was  the  regular 
weekly  Sabbath,  appears  from  Matt.  xxviiL  1 ;  Mark  zvi.  1 ;  Luke 
zziii.  56.  Jesus  was  crucified  on  Friday,  and  buried  the  same  day ; 
was  in  the  grave  over  the  Sabbath,  and  rose  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week. 

If  thus  the  Lord  died  on  Friday,  as  is  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted, what  day  of  the  month  was  this  ?  Here  we  meet  the  much 
disputed  point  whether  He  was  crucified  on  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan. 
This  will  be  frilly  considered  in  its  place,  and  we  assume  here  that 
it  was  the  15th.  We  have  then  to  determine  upon  what  year  fol- 
lowing 780,  the  15th  Nisan  fell  on  a  Friday.  According  to  Wieseler 
(889)  this  was  the  case  only  once  from  782-786.  In  788  the  16th 
was  upon  Friday.  To  those  who  make  the  crucifixion  to  have  been 
on  the  15th  Nisan,  the  year  788  is  therefore  the  year  of  His  death. 
Others,  who  place  the  crucifixion  on  the  14th  Nisan,  find  that  in 
786  this  day  was  a  Friday,*  others  still  in  782.'  It  is  admitted 
that  too  many  doubtfhl  elements  enter  these  calculations  to  make 
them  perfectly  trustworthy.* 

Some  have  thought  to  find  a  chronological  datum  in  the  fact 
of  the  darkening  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  crucifixion. 

>  So  Ewald,  6. 186.  •  So  Browne,  54.  <  Winer,  1.  662. 
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A»  this  was  np<m  the  litili  or  15th  of  NiBan,  and  ao  at  the  time  of 
a  ftiB  mooti,  it  ooold  not  have  been  an  ecHpse.  But  as  mentioii  ia 
made  of  an  edipse  which  oeoorred  near  this  time,  some  of  the 
fiitherfl^  and  acme  modems  have  soo^t  to  establish  a  connection 
betweesi  the  two  events.  Phlegon,  of  Tralka,  who  died  about  155 
A,  n.,  and  who  wrote  eooM  historical  works,  of  which  onlj  a  few 
fragments  remain,  relates  that,  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  202 
Olympiad,  or  from  July  785  to  780,  a  great  edipse  of  the  snn  took 
place,  greater  than  any  that  had  ever  been  known,  so  that  at  the 
sixth  honr  it  was  very  dark  and  the  stars  lq>peared.  There  was 
alao  a  great  earthqnake  in  Bithynia,  and  a  great  part  of  Kioe  was 
destroyed.*  This  statement  presents  several  apparent  points  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Evangelists,  bnt  a  brief  examination 
diows  that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  darkness  at  the  cmcffixion. 
Fhlegon  speaks  of-  an  edipse ;  had  he  meant  an  extraordinary  or 
anpematnral  darkness,  he  ooold  scarcely  have  failed  distinct^  to 
mention  it.  The  time  also  of  this  edipse  is  uncertain,  for  some  of 
those  who  have  reported  his  statement  refer  it  to  the  fourth,  and 
some  to  the  second  year  of  the. 202  Olympiad,  or  to  the  fonrth 
year  of  the  201.'  Bdt  the  astronomer  Wnrm  has  compnted  that 
only  one  edipse  took  place  in  this  Olympiad,  and  that  in  Novem- 
ber 24,  782.'  It  seems,  therefore,  that  Fhlegon  has  himself  erred 
in  the  date,  or  that  he  wrote  the  first  year  of  this  Olympiad,  which 
has  been  changed  into  the  fourth.  As  it  is  not  mentioned  at  all 
by  most  of  the  early  fathers,  it  seems  that  they  must  have  rogarded 
k  as  an  ordinary  edipse,  and  therefore  without  any  special  rola- 
ticn  to  the  crucifixion.^  Most  modems  agree  that  it  is  of  no 
dironological  value.' 

Some  have  found  ground  for  a  chrondogical  inference  as  to 
the  time  of  the  Lord^s  death,  in  the  assertion  of  the  Pharisees  be- 
fore Pilate,  (John  xvlH.  81,)  '^  It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man 
to  death.'^  Dghtfoot  (on  Matt,  xxvi  8)  gives,  as  a  correct  tradi- 
tion of  the  Talmndista,  ^Forty  years  before  the  Temple  was  de- 

>  For  some  little  difRareooas  in  the  versions,  see  Jsrris,  420. 
a  See  Ammer,  41 ;  Wieeeler,  S87. 

•  Winer,  2.  482.  4  See  Jarvis,  427. 

*  Winer,  Lichtenstein,  Meyer,  Jarria^  Ckeewell.  Sepp  would  prove  from 
it  that  the  crucifixion  was  in  782 ;  Ammer,  that  it  was  in  786. 
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strQjed,  judgmeDt,  in  capital  oanses,  was  taken  away  from  Israel.^ ' 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Temple  was  destroyed  in  Angost, 
828.  Oompnting  backward  forty  years,  we  reach  788,  as  tiie  year 
when  the  Jews  lost  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishments. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  if  Christ  had  been  tried  by  them  before  the 
year  788,  they  would  have  had  the  power  of  punishing  Him  with 
death,  according  to  their  own  laws.  His  cmcifizion,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  earlier  than  this  year. 

As  we  have  no  knowledge  how  this  Judgment  in  capital  cases 
was  lost  to  the  Jew^  whether  by  the  act  of  the  Romans,  or,  as 
Lightfoot  supposes,  by  their  own  remissness,  we  cannot  tell  how 
strictly  the  "  forty  years  "  is  to  be  taken.  They  may  be  used  in- 
definitely, forty  being  here,  as  often,  a  round  number.  Little  stress 
in  this  uncertainty  can  be  laid  upon  this  result.  ^ 

Some  find  in  tiie  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  (Luke  xiii.  6-9,) 
an  allusion  to  the  length  of  the  Lord^s  ministry — <*  Behold,  these 
three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig-tree,  and  find  none."  ' 
It  certainly  cannot  be  without  meaning  that  three  years  are  men- 
tioned. This  is  ascribed  by  some  to  the  fact  that  so  many  years 
must  pass  after  planting  before  the  tree  can  bear  fruit*  But  the 
language  shows  that  fhiit  is  sought,  not  after,  but  during  the  three 
years.  Some  refer  it  to  the  whole  period  of  grace  before  Ohrist.* 
But  why  dengnate  it  as  three  years  ?  Perhaps  some  three  epochs 
in  Jewish  history  may  be  meant,  although  it  is  not  dear  what  they 
are.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  Ohrist^s  ministry  is  re- 
ferred to.  If  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  spoken  late  in  782,  His 
ministry  beginning  in  780,  this  was  the  third  year,  and  He  was  not 
crucified  till  788.  But  it  cannot;  be  said  that  the  tree  was  actu- 
ally cut  down  after  the  expiration  of  the  one  year  of  grace.  As  a 
chronolo^oal  datum,  the  mention  of  the  three  years  has  little  value.* 

From  early  times,  many  have  found  a  prophetic  announcement 
of  the  length  of  the  Lord's  ministry  in  the  words  of  Daniel  ix.  27, 
— **  Aud  He  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  week  He  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  obla- 
tion to  cease."  Of  the  fathers,  Browne  says,  (77,)  "  Others,  com- 
paratively late  writers,  were  led  by  their  interpretation  of  DanieFs 

>  See  also  Friedlieb,  Arohftologiey  32. 

*  So  Bengel,  Hengstenberg,  Wiesder,  Alford.        *  So  Bloomfidd. 

*  So  GrotioB,  MdSLiiight  •  So  Meyer,  TrendL 
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proplMsj  to  asagn  a  term  of  three  and  a  half  years."  This  inter- 
pretation  has  all  along  to  the  preaent  daj  had  advoeatea.  Thus 
Lightfoot,  (8.  89,)  "  He  had  now  three  jears  and  a  half  to  live,  and 
to  be  a  public  minister  of  the  Gospel,  as  the  Angel  Gabriel  had  told 
that  in  half  of  the  last  seven  of  the  years  then  named  He  should 
oonfinn  the  covenant**  Barnes  (in  loco)  says :  ^^  The  meaning  of 
the  passage  is  fhlly  met  by  the  supposition  that  it  refers  to  the 
Lord  Jesos  and  His  work,  and  that  the  exact  thing  that  was  in- 
tended by  the  prophecy  was  His  death.  Whatever  difficulties 
there  may  be  about  the  precise  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  it  lasted  about  three  years  and  a  hall^ 
the  tdme  referred  to  here.**  It  seems  also  to  have  been  commonly 
believed  by  the  ancients  that  the  last  week  of  the  seventy  includes 
the  prcedicatio  Domini  to  the  Jews  for  three  and  a  half  years 
before,  and  the  same  length  of  time  after  the  Passion.**  *  Gres- 
well  (4.  406)  maintains  the  same  interpretation.  Yitringa,  with 
whom  Hengstenberg  agrees,'  says :  ^  His  death  was  undoubtedly 
to  happen  in  the  middle  of  the  last  hebdomad,  alter  the  seven  and 
sixty-two  years  had  already  come  to  an  end.**  * 

Without  denying  that  the  prophecy  has  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, it  is  questionable  whether  it  is  to  be  so  pressed  as  to  ftimish 
a  proof  that  the  Lord*s  public  work  continued  just  three  and  a 
hiJf  years.  The  number  of  interpretations  that  have  b%en  pro- 
posed is  very  great,  and  there  is  far  from  being  even  now  unanim- 
ity of  opinion.  Thus  Lightfoot  makes  the  Lord*s  own  ministry 
to  have  been  three  and  a  half  years.  Greswell  adds  to  three  years 
of  the  Lord*s  ministry  half  a  year  of  the  Baptist ;  Browne  to  one 
year  of  the  Lord*s  ministry  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Baptist* 
We  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  attach  much  chronological 
importance  to  it — Ohteyrumnonprobatwrp&r  ob$euriu9. 

Oomputations  as  to  the  year  when  the  seventy  weeks  ended,  as 
bearing  on  the  time  of  the  Lord*s  death,  can  be  but  littie  relied  on, 
and  need  not  be  considered  here. 

Lito  the  mazes  of  patristic  chronology  we  are  not  called  to 
enter,  nor  oould  we  thus  attain  any  important  results.*  Still  a 
brief  survey  of  early  opinions  will  not  be  without  its  value.    We 

>  Browne,  885.  *  Christology,  8. 168. 

•  See  Sepp,  1.  284.  *  See  Ammer,  116. 

•  See  the  very  fall  investigationi  of  PatritiuSy  iiL,  Diss.  zix. 
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find  three  distinct  Tiews  prevalent  "First,  That  which  makes  the 
Lord^s  ministry  to  have  oont^naed  bat  one  year,  and;the  whole 
length  of  His  life  to  have  ]t)een  about  thirty  years.  This  view  first 
comes  to  our  notice  among  the  Yalentinians,  a  heretical  sect,  who 
said  that  there  were  thirty  JSons  corrresponding  to  the  thirty 
years  of  His  life  before  His  ministry,  and  that  He  died  the  twelfth 
month  after  His  baptism*  Among  the  orthodox,  Clemens,  of  Alex- 
andria, (t  S20,)  is  the  earliest  defender  of  this  view,  and  gave  it 
wide  corrency.  Among  those  who  adopted  it  in  snbstanoe  were 
TertcdUan,  Origen,  Lactantins,  and  perhaps  Angnstine,  although 
the  former  is  by  no  means  consistent  in  his  statements,  Origen  is 
conftised,  and  Angostine  donbtful.  It  is  placed  mainly  npon  Scrip- 
toral  grounds,  much  stress  being  laid  upon  Isaiah  IxL  2,  quoted  by 
the  Lord,  (Luke  iv»  19,)  and  by  some  upon  Ex.  xii.  6. 

Second.  That  which  makes  His  age  at  His  deatii  to  have  been 
between  forty  and  fifty.  Of  this,  Lrenoeus  (t  203)  appears  as  tiie 
first  defender,  although  it  appears  from  Augustine  that  there  were 
others  later  that  held  it  In  proof,  two  passages  in  John^s  Gospel 
were  cited,  (viiL  57  and  iL  20.)  From  the  former  it  was  inferred 
that  He  was  m<Mre  than  forty,  and  from  the  latter  that  He  was  just 
forty-six,  as  the  ten^le  of  His  body  had  been  so  long  in  buOding. 
Irenttus,  arguing  against  the  Yalentinians,  shows  ttom  the  men- 
tion of  three  Passovers  by  this  Evangelist,  tliat  the  Lord's  ministry 
was  more  than  a  year,  but  how  long  he  does  not  determine. 

Third.  That  which  makes  His  ministry  to  have  continued  from 
two  to  four  years,  and  His  whole  life  from  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
four  years.  Of  this  view  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  and  Jerome  were 
the  earliest  reiiresentatives. 

If  we  now  ask  after  the  data  upon  which  tiie  early  fathers 
based  their  opinions,  we  find  the  following  the  most  important 
Till  the  time  of  Tertullian  (t  248)  there  is  mentioned  no  datum  for 
determining  the  length  of  His  ministry  other  than  \b  given  by  the 
Evangelists.  If,  as  is  affirmed  by  some,  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
bAd  preserved  the  knowledge  of  the  year  by  tradition,  there  is  no 
inroof  of  the  fact.  Tertullian  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
connects  the  crucifixion  with  the  consulship  of  the  two  GeminL 
"He  sufi'ered  under  Tiberius  Osasar,  R.  Geminus,  and  P.  Ge- 
minus,  being  consuls,  on  the  eighth  day  before  the  calends  of 
April,''  (25th  March.)    In  this  statement  Tertullian  was  followed 
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IjLftctairtiin,  Aiigiistiiie,  and  others,  espedallj  of  the  Lathi  &- 
tbere.'  Whence  had  TertoDian  this  Uifbrmation  ?  This  is  not  ap- 
parent. Some  suppose  that  Pilate  haying  sent  to  Borne  an  aooonnt 
of  the  Lord's  oniGilizion,  which  was  placed  in  the  archivee,  Ter- 
tnllian  thna  learned  its  date.  But  on  whataoerer  basis  it  rested, 
this  statement  0000  obtained  general  enrrencj,  and  was  almost 
miversallj  receiyed.  If  we  aesome  its  troth  we  must  consider  to 
what  resolts  it  Ibads  ns. 

The  Gemini  wero  consnls  during  the  jear  beginning  January, 
78S.  Thna  this  consular  year  was  contemporaneons  with  abont 
eight  months  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberins,  and  four  months  of 
the  sixteenth  year.  The  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberins^  if  reckoned, 
as  it  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  death  of  Angnstas,  extended 
from  August  19,  761,  to  August  19,  782,  and  the  sixteenth  to 
Angost  19,  788.  But  the  emcifixion  was,  according  to  Tertul- 
liaii,  in  March,  788,  and  was  not,  therefore,  during  their  consular 
year,  which  ended  with  December,  782.  Still,  as  only  about 
fiiree  months  eUq>sed  frt>m  the  end  of  their  consulship,  it  might 
readily  be  connected  with  their  names.  It  is  also  to  be  remem- 
bered that  there  was  a  tlffeefold  mode  of  reckoning  the  Boman 
yeai^-4he  pditical,  the  civil,  the  historicaL*  The  first  was  accord- 
ing to  oonsulflhips,  and  from  January  to  January ;  the  second,  from 
Ifardi  t#  Mardi ;  the  third,  dating  from  the  time  of  founding  the 
city,  and  fttmi  21st  April  to  21st  ApriL  It  is,  therefore,  possiUe 
that  we  may  explain  the  discrepandes  respecting  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion  in  the  following  manner :  The  year  of  the  consulship 
of  the  Gemini,  782,  reckoned  from  January  to  January,  is  not 
wholly  identical  with  782  of  Borne,  which  was  reckoned  from 
April  21  to  April  21,  but  has  about  eight  months  in  common 
with  it.  We  have  thus  three  yeara^  all  bearing  on  the  same  event, 
the  crucifixion,  yet  differentiy  computed;  first,  the  fifteenth  of 
Tiberius  from  August,  781,  to  August,  782;  second,  the  consular 
year  of  the  Gemini  from  January,  782,  to  January,  788 ;  third,  the 
year  782  of  Bome  from  21st  April,  782,  to  2l8t  April,  788.  It  is 
apparent  how  confhsk>n  may  have  arisen  from  neglect  to  mark 
aoenrately  the  dates  as  connected  with  these  several  modes  of 
computation.* 

>  See  foil  eitatioos  in  Gieswell,  1. 451 ;  Jarria,  876. 
<  Idekr»  i.  150.  •  See  Oreswell,  1.  466. 
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That  the  Lord  did  not  suffer  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  11beriii8| 
is  plain  from  St.  Luke  himself,  as  in  this  case  John's  ministry  and 
that  of  the  Lord  most  both  have  been  embraced  in  the  brief  period 
of  twelve  months,  li^  howevwj  His  death  be  placed  in  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius,  the  Baptist  may  have  begnn  his  labors  in 
August,  781,  the  Lord  have  been  baptized  in  January,  762,  and 
snffered  in  April,  788,  thus  making  ]ffis  ministry  to  have  continued 
one  year  and  some  months,  but  in  this  case  He  did  not  suffer  in 
the  consulate  of  the  two  GeminL  Greswell  remarks,  (1.  489,)  *^  I 
am  persuaded,  that  during  the  first  two  centuries,  no  Ohristian 
doubted  of  the  fact  that  our  Lord  suffered  in  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth year  of  Tiberius." 

That  no  value  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  tradition  of  the  Lord's 
death  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  is  apparent  firom  the  ftot, 
that  it  plainly  contradicts  the  statements  of  John,  who  mentions 
three  Passovers ;  and  it  limits  His  ministry  to  a  year  and  some 
months.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  He  died  during  the  consular  year 
of  the  Gemini,  for  then  His  crucifixion  was  in  the  early  part  of 
that  year  or  the  spring  of  782,  which  presents  the  same  difficulty. 
Nor  can  this  have  taken  place  on  the  25th  March  of  that  year.  He 
was  crucified  on  the  14th  or  15th  l^lsan,  but  these  days  in  782  fell 
on  the  16th  and  17th  of  ApriL'  The  designation  of  the  day  and 
month  is  necessarily  wrong,  and  this  invalidates  the  acqpraoy  <^ 
the  whole  tradition.  Besides,  this  tradition  was  by  no  means  uni- 
versal or  unquestioned.  The  early  fatliers  were  not  wholly  un- 
aware of  these  difficulties,  and  several  of  them  state  that  they  had 
not  the  data  for  a  conclusive  judgment.  L«n6BUS  says:  **We 
cannot  be  ignorant  bow  greatly  all  the  fathers  differ  among  them- 
selves, as  well  concerning  the  year  of  the  Passion  as  the  day." 
Again :  **  Oonceming  the  time  of  the  Passion,  the  diversities  of 
opinion  are  infinite."  Augustine  says,  that  except  the  fiict  that 
He  was  about  thirty  at  His  baptism,  all  else  was  obscure  snd  un- 
certain. Tertullian  is  inconsistent  with  himself  and  now  makes 
His  ministry  to  have  continued  one  year,  and  now  three ;  now 
puts  His  baptism  In  the  fifteenth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  now  in  the 
twelfth.  Li  regard  to  Tertullian,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his 
account  of  his  writings,'  observes :  ^'  The  correct  inference  appears 

>  Ideler,  2.  432.  •  London,  1845,  p.  147. 
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to  be  that  TertnUian  belieyed  that  our  Savioiir's  ministry  oo&tinued 
foft  three  yeara,  but  mistook  the  year  in  which  He  was  revealed  for 
the  year  in  which  He  snfTered.*'  Some  began  early  to  pnt  His  death 
in  the  sixteenth,  others  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth,  and  finallf 
in  the  nineteenth  of  Tiberius.  This  tradition,  so  indefinite,  and  nev- 
er finding  general  reception,  has  now  no  claim  upon  our  attention. 

From  this  sorvey  of  the  several  data  respecting  the  time  of  the 
Lord^s  death,  we  conclude  that  none  lead  ns  to  positive  resolts. 
If  it  were  certain  that  the  Friday  on  which  He  was  cmcified,  was 
the  16th  Nisan,  there  would  be  strong  probability,  if  not  absolute 
certainty,  that  the  year  was  that  of  788.  If^  however,  it  was  the 
14th  Nisan,  as  many  affirm,  this  datum  fails  us,  and  we  have  to 
choose  between  the  years  782  and  788.  The  computation  of  the 
length  of  His  ministry,  from  the  number  of  Passovers,  has  an  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  which  forbids  a  definite  Judgment ;  and  the 
computations  based  upon  the  darkening  of  the  sun  at  Bh  crucifix- 
km,  upon  the  loss  of  power  to  inflict  capital  punishments  by  the 
Jews,  upon  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  upon  the  prophetic 
half-week  of  Daniel,  and  upon  tradition,  are  all  inconclusive'. 

We  add  a  brief  survey  of  opinions  respecting  the  duration  of 
the  Lord*s  public  Hfe.  The  first  is  that  which  limits  His  ministry 
to  a  single  year,  or  a  year  and  some  months.  As  has  been  said, 
this  was  a  very  early  opinion  in  the  church,  many  of  the  fathers 
finding  in  it  a  fulfilment  of  Isaiah  Ixi.  2,  where  mention  is  made 
of  *^  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.^ '  This  early  opinion  has 
been  recently  defended  by  Browne  in  his  Ordo  Saeulorwn  (p.  98.) 
He  thus  meets  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  mention  of  three 
Passovers  by  St.  John.  That  mentioned  in  John  vL  4,  is  not  rightly 
found  there,  since  it  is  not  mentioned  by  some  of  the  early  fathers, 
who,  in  thdr  nodces  of  this  sutject,  must  have  alluded  to  it,  had 
H  been  in  the  text  of  the  first  two  centuries.  The  feast  (John  vi.  1) 
was  not  Passover  but  Pentecost  Thus  but  two  Passovers  remain, 
and  the  following  order  is  obtained:  1.  Passover,  John  ii.  18; 
2.  Pentecost,  v.  1 ;  8.  Tabernacles,  vi  4  and  vii.  2 ;  4.  Dedication, 
X.  22 ;  5.  Passover  of  the  crucifixion.  Thus  the  whole  ministry 
extends  from  one  Passover  to  another. 

How  insufficient  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  rejection  of 

>  Others,  bowerer,  iq>pUed  this  passage  not  (o  His  whole  miiuBtry,  but  (o 
the  first  year  of  it 
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the  PasBoyer  (John  tL  4)  rests  is  apparent  Nor  is  it  possible 
upon  any  groonda,  external  or  internal,  to  defend  this  order,  which 
thos  crowds  aU  the  events  of  the  Lord's  pnblio  life  into  a  single 
year.  * 

If  some  find  bat  two  Passoyers  in  the  sacred  history,  others 
find  five,  or  even  six.  McEnight  supposes  that  the  Lord's  pnblio 
work  may  have  been  prolonged  more  than  five  years  complete.' 
'^  Nay,  it  may  have  been  several  years  longer^  on  the  supposition 
that  there  were  Passovers  in  Uis  ministry,  of  which  there  is 
neither  direct  mention  made^  nor  any  trace  to  be  fbund  in  the  his- 
tory." This  opinion  has  now  no  advocates,  and  needs  no  discussion. 

B^eoting  the  extremes  on  ^ther  side,  our  choice  must  lie  be- 
tween a  ministry  embracing  three,  and  odq  embracing  four  Pass- 
overs. The  former  has  many  advocates,  but  labors  under  many 
difBculties,  which  will  be  pointed  out  as  we  proceed.  On  both 
internal  and  external  grounds  we  are  led  to  choose  the  latter, 
and  to  give  to  His  ministry  a  duration  of  a  little  more  than  three 
years.  Placing  Hb  death  in  April,  788,  His  public  life,  if  it  be 
dated  from  the  purgation  of  the  Temple,  continued  just  three  yearsi 
if  from  His  baptism,  thrjde  years  and  about  three  months,  or  fit>m 
January,  780,  to  April,  788. 

We  accept,  then,  as  probable  condnsions,  that  the  Lord  was 
bom  December,  749 ;  baptized  January,  780 ;  crucified  April,  7, 
788 ;  length  of  ministry,  three  years  and  three  months.  That 
the  25th  December  and  6th  January  were  the  days  of  the  nativity 
and  baptism  rests  wholly  upon  tradition. 

For  comparison,  we  add  the  various  dates  of  the  Lord's  death, 
which  have  found  recent  advocates :  781,  Jarvis ;  782,  Browne, 
Sepp,  Olinton,  Patritius ;  788,  Wieseler,  Friedlieb,  Greswell,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Bucher,  Ellicott,  Thomson,Biggenbach ;  784,  Hales,  Paulas; 
786,  Ebrard,  Ammer,  Ewald. 

I  Ear.,  Prelimiiiuy  Obs. 


THE  LIFE  OF  OUR  LORD. 


•  •• 


PART   I. 

fEOM  THE  ANKUNdATION  TO  ZA0HABIA8  TO  THE  BAFTISM 
OP  JESUS;  OR,  FROM  OCT.,  748,  TO  JANUARY,  780.  6 
B.G.^27  AJ>. 


3-9  Oct.,  74,8.    6  b.o. 

Near  the  end  of  the  rdgn  of  Herod  the  Great,  King  of  Lukk  L  6-22. 
Judea^  an  angel  was  sent  by  Qcd  to  Zachariaa,  an  aged 
priest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  wbSlst  mmistering  in  the  Holy 
Place,  to  announce  to  hfan  the  birth  of  a  son,  who  should  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 

Thb  chronological  yalne  of  this  statement  has  been  al- 
ready  considered  in  the  essay  on  the  date  of  the  Lord^s 
birth. 

Some  of  U^e  fiithers  supposed  that  Zaoharias  was  the 
high  priest,  and  that  the  services  in  which  he  was  engaged 
were  those  of  the  great  day  of  atonement,  upon  the  10th  of 
IlsrL'  But  there  is  no  ground  for  this.  Zacharias  is  caUed 
only  a  priest,  not  high-priest,  and  was  a  member  of  one  of 
the  twenty-four  courses,  which  the  high-priest  was  not.  He 
was  also  chosen  by  lot  to  bum  incense  upon  the  golden 
altar  in  the  Holy  Place;  but  the  high-priest's  duties  upon 
this  day,  as  at  other  tiroes,  were  all  prescribed  by  law,  and 
could  not  be  given  him  by  lot.    Besides,  the  latter  must 

>  So  Ohijsottom,  Ambrose;  see  Williams'  NatiT.,  28. 
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reside  at  JemsaLem,  but  the  residenoe  of  Zaoharias  was  in 
some  neighboring  city.' 

Oct.,  748— March,  749.   6-6  b.  o. 

Returning  after  his  coarse  had  completed  its  ministry,  to  LuKi  L  28-86. 
his  own  house  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah,  his  wife  Elisa- 
beth conceived  a  son,  and  qpent  the  five  months  following 
in  retirement 

The  home  of  Zaoharias  was  in  ^  the  hill-conntry,''  or 
mountainous  region  of  Judah,  (Luke  L  89  and  65.)  But  as 
the  name  of  the  city  is  not  mentioned,  several  cities  have 
contended  for  the  honor  of  John's  birthplace.  Many  have 
supposed  Hebron  to  be  meant,  a  city  very  ancient,  and  very 
conspicuous  in  early  Jewish  history.*  A  Jewish  tradition 
also  gives  this  as  John's  birthplace.'  Aside  from  this,  its 
claims  rest  chiefly  upon  the  &ct  that  it  was  a  priestly  city; 
and  upon  the  form  of  expression  in  Joshua,  (xx.  7,  xxL 
1 1,)  where  it  is  described  as  being  ^^  in  the  mountaini"  and 
"in  the  hill-country  of  Judah." 

Some  have  contended  for  Jutta,  the  Juttah  of  Joshua, 
(xv.  55,)  regarding  Juda  (v.  39)  lovSa,  as  an  erroneous 
writing  of  Jutta,  lov^o,  or  lovra.  This  view,  first  suggested 
by  Reland,  (870,)  although  wholly  unsupported  by  any  man- 
uscript authority,  has  found  many  advocates.^  The  modem 
Jutta  is  described  by  Bobmson,  (ii  206,)  who  saw  it  from 
a  distance,  as  "  having  the  appearance  of  a  large  Moham- 
medan town  on  a  low  eminence,  with  trees  around."  It 
is  about  five  miles  south  of  Hebron,  and  was  one  of  the 
priestly  cities.  (Josh.  xxi.  16.)  But  granting  the  identity 
of  the  Juttah  of  Joshua  with  the  modem  qity,  this  adds 
nothing  to  the  proof  that  it  was  John's  birthplace ;  and  the 

>  Greswell,  i.  882;  Patritias,  iu.  8. 

*  So  Barouius,  Lightfoot^  Ewald,  Sepp,  Townsend. 

•  Winer,  i.  586.  Bitter,  Baumer,  Bobinaon,  Patritioi. 
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fiict  that  there  is  no  tradition  of  that  kind  amongst  the  in« 
habitants,  nor  any  local  memorials,  seems  to  make  strongly 
against  it. 

Those  who  made  Zacharias  to  be  high-priest,  and  so 
necessarily  resident  near  the  Temple,  supposed  Jerusalem 
to  be  the  city  meant,  but  this  has  now  no  advocates. 

An  ancient  tradition  designates  a  small  village  about 
four  miles  west  of  Jerusalem,  as  the  home  of  Zacharias.* 
It  is  now  called  by  the  natives  Ain  Karim,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Porter  (L  233) :  ^^  Ain  Earim  is  a  flourishing  vil- 
lage, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Wady  Beit  Hanina.    In  the 
midst  of  it,  on  a  kind  of  platform,  stands  the  Franciscan  con- 
vent of  St.  John  in  the  Desert.    The  church  is  large  and 
handsome,  and  includes  the  site  of  the  house  of  Zacharias, 
where  St.  John  Bs^tist  was  bom.    It  is  in  a  kind  of  grotto, 
like  an  the  other  holy  places,  and  is  profusely  ornamented 
with  marble,  bas^eUeft,  and  paintings.    In  the  centre  of  the 
pavement  is  a  slab,  with  the  inscription,  Sic  Prctecursor  Do- 
mini natus  est.   About  a  mile  distant  is  the  place  known  to 
the  Latins  by  the  name  of  the  ViaUdtion.    It  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill,  where  Zacharias  had  a  country  house. 
Tradition  says  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  her  visit,  first  went 
to  Elisabeth's  village  residence,  but  not  finding  her  there, 
proceeded  to  that  in  the  country,  where  accordingly  took 
place  the  interview  related  in  Luke  L  39-55.    The  spot  is 
marked  by  the  ruins  of  a  chapel,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Helena.  About  one  mile  &rther  is  the  grotto  of  St.  John, 
contfuning  a  little  fountain,  beside  which  the  place  is  shown 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  rest.*' 

Ain  Karim  has  found  a  recent  supporter  of  its  tradition- 
ary claim  in  Thomson,  (iL  537,)  who  finds  no  reason  ^^  why 
the  home  of  the  Baptist  should  be  lost  any  more  than  the 
site  of  Bethlehem,  or  Bethany,  or  Nazareth,  or  Cana." 
Tobler,  however,  traces  these  traditional  claims  of  Ain 

*  Seu  £arl.\  TraTels,  287  and  401. 
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Earim  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  16th  oentuy.  Accord- 
ing to  Ranmer,  a  still  older  traditiim  designated  Beth 
Zacharias  as  the  place  of  John^s  birth.  The  point  is 
in  itself  of  very  little  importance.  We  need  not  infer,  as 
some  have  done,  (so  Meyer,)  from  the  Evangelist's  silence, 
that  he  was  ignorant  where  Zacharias  lived,  but  only  that 
he  did  not  think  it  important  to  mention  it. 

That  Elisabeth  left  her  own  house,  and  went  to  some 
obscure  dwelling,  where  she  might  be  hidden  from  all  ob» 
servation  for  a  time,  is  not  improbaUe ;  yet  the  text  is  con- 
sistent with  the  supposition  that,  continuing  at  home,  she 
withdrew  herself  from  the  eyes  of  visitors. 

March— April,  749.    5  b.o. 

In  tbe  sixth  month  of  EUfltbeth^iOonoeptioiiftbeAngd  LiroL25-8S. 
•f  the  Lord  was  sent  to  Naiareth,  a  village  in  Galilee,  to  a 
virgin  named  Mary,  who  was  betrothed  to  a  man  named  Matt.  L  80. 
Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David,  to  announce  to  her  that  she 
should  be  the  moUier  of  the  Messiah. 

The  most  important  point  that  meets  us  here  is  the  re- 
lation of  Mary  to  the  house  of  David,  Was  she  of  that 
royal  fiimily  ?  But  before  we  consider  it,  let  us  sum  up 
what  is  known,  either  from  the  Oospels  or  from  tradition, 
of  the  personal  history  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary. 

Joseph  is  distinctly  declared  by  Matthew  to  have  been 
of  the  house  of  David  through  Solomon,  and  his  genealogi- 
cal register,  going  back  to  Abraham,  is  given.  (Matt  L 
1-18.)  In  his  dream  the  angel  addresses  him  as  ^Hhe  son 
of  David,''  (v.  20.)  So  by  Luke  (L  27)  he  is  said  to  be  of 
*^  the  house  of  David,"  (also  il  4.)  He  vras  thus  of  royal 
descent,  though  occupying  an  humble  position  in  society. 
His  calling  was  that  of  a  racnw,  or  carpenter,  or,  as  the 
word  may  mean,  any  worker  in  wood.*    He  was  generally 

>  Thilo,  Codes  Apoe.,  868,  note. 
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beSeved  by  the  early  Chordi  to  have  been  an  old  man  at 
the  time  he  was  espouaed  to  Mary,  and  is  so  represented  in 
the  earliest  paintings  of  the  Holy  Family.^  In  later  pietores 
he  is  r^resented  as  yonnger,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  years 
of  age.  According  to  Bpiphanias,  he  was  more  than  eighty; 
whilst  in  the  Apocryphal  Qospel,  ^^ffistoria  Josephi,**  he  is 
said  to  have  been  ninety,  and  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death 
111  years.*  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  con- 
siderably dlder  than  Mary,  as,  thongh  alive  twelve  years  after 
Christ's  birth,  (Lnke  it  42,)  his  name  is  not  afterward  men- 
tioned ;  a  circomstance  most  easily  acconnted  for  npon  the 
supposition  that  he  was  dead  before  the  Lord  began  His 
ministry.  Some  have  inferred  firom  Lake's  words,  (it  61,) 
that  He  was  subject  nnto  His  parents,  that  Joseph  lived  till 
He  had  reached  manhood.  IVadition  also  relates  of  him, 
that  he  was  a  widower,  and  the  fi^er  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  This  point  of  a  prior  marriage  will  be  consid- 
ered when  we  come  to  inquire  who  were  the  Lord's  breth- 
ren. 

Of  Mary,  the  Gospels  give  us  even  less  information  than 
of  Joseph.  In  Matthew,  her  name  only  is  mentioned,  and 
no  allumon  is  made  to  her  fiunily  or  lineage.  In  Luke,  she 
is  simply  spoken  of  as  a  virgin ;  and  only  inddentaUy  is  it 
mentioned  that  Elisabeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias,  was  her 
**  couffln,"  or  relative,  <rvyy€inij^  (L  86.)  But  the  silence  of 
the  Gk)spels  is  amply  compensated  by  the  ftilness  of  tradi- 
ticm.*  We  thus  learn  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Joachim 
(Eliachim  or  Eli)  and  of  Anna,  her  &ther  being  of  Naza- 
reth, and  her  mother  of  Bethlehem.  They  seem,  however, 
to  have  resided  at  Jerusalem,  as  the  church  of  St.  Anne 
is  said  to  have  been  built  over  the  grotto  which  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Yirgin.*     Tet  another  tradition  makes 

1  Jameson :  "  Legends  of  the  Msdonna." 

*  ThiIo»  Godez  Apoc,  861,  note;  Hofinann,  6S. 

•  BnAnMOOtlk  «  Bobinson, L 888. 
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them  to  have  resided  at  Sef-ftuieh,  a  village  a  few  miles 
north  of  Nazareth.^  Many  &bles  are  related  of  the  miracles 
heralding  Her  birth,  of  her  education  at  Jerusalem  in  the 
Temple,  of  her  tow  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Joseph.'  That  she  was  young  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  we  may  infer  from  the  &ct  that  females  were 
married  in  the  East  at  a  very  early  age,  generally  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen,  and  often  earlier.'  The  Apocryphal 
Gk>spels  make  her  to  have  been,  some  twelve,  and  some 
fourteen,  when  betrothed  to  Joseph.  The  latter  was  more 
generally  received  in  later  times,  though  a  few  theologians 
make  her  to  have  been  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  when  Je- 
sus was  bom,  tU  perfecta  mater  perfectum  JUium  gigneret^ 
No  allusion  is  made  in  any  of  the  Evangelists  to  her  parents, 
or  to  any  brothers,  but  Mary  the  wife  of  CSeophas  is  spoken 
of  as  her  sister,  (John  zix.  26,)  though  this  relationship,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see,  has  been  called  in  question. 

From  the  statements  of  Luke,  (i.  26 ;  iL  4,)  we  naturally 
infer  that  both  Joseph  and  Mary  resided  at  Nazareth  at  the 
time  of  the  Annunciation.  But  some  have  maintained  (see 
Meyer)  that  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of 
Matthew,  (ii,  22,  23,)  which  show  that  he  then  dwelt  at 
Bethlehem.  But  there  is  no  real  discrepancy.  None  of  the 
Evangelists  tells  us  where  Joseph  lived  before  he  was 
espoused  to  Mary.  Matthew,  relating  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  birth  of  Christ,  (i.  18-25,)  makes  no  al- 
lusion to  the  place  where  they  occurred.  He  does  not 
mention  Nasaretb  or  Bethlehem.  Aft;erward,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  (iL  1,)  he  speaks  of  Bethle- 
hem as  His  birthplace,  and  men^ons  that  Joseph  intended 
to  return  thither  from  Egypt  after  Herod^s  death,  and  that 
through  divine  direction  he  was  made  to  change  his  pur- 
pose, and  go  and  dwell  at  Nazareth.     All  this  proves 

1  Bobinson,  11  846.        >  Bee  Apocryphal  €k>8pd8,  BaronioB,  Sepp. 
•  Oreewell,  L  898.  «  Hofinann,  52. 
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nothing  respecting  his  previous  residence  at  Bethlehem. 
Matthew  relates  only  the  £M3t  that  the  child  was  bom 
there ;  Luke  tells  as  how  it  happened  that  this  was  His 
birthplace.  Matthew  states  that  it  was  Joseph's  purpose 
to  return  there  from  Egypt,  but  unable  to  do  so  he  went 
to  Nazareth ;  Luke  states  only  that  leaving  Bethlehem  he 
went  to  Nazareth.  The  only  ground  for  supposing  that 
Joseph  had  formerly  resided  there  is  found  in  his  purpose 
to  return  thither ;  but  this  is  easily  explained  as  springing 
firom  the  desire  to  rear  the  child  of  David's  line  in  David's 
city.  That  he  had  no  possessions  there  is  apparent  from 
Luke's  statement  respecting  the  circumstances  of  Mary's 
confinement.  The  only  interest  that  Matthew  takes  in 
Nazareth  or  Bethlehem  is  from  the  connection  in  which 
these  two  cities  stand  to  the  Messianic  prophecies,  (iL  5-6, 
and  23.)  In  itself  it  was  of  no  moment  to  him  where  either 
Joseph  or  Mary  had  lived  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  nor 
indeed  after  it,  except  so  &r  as  their  residence  was  His. 

We  now  turn  to  the  question  of  the  Davidic  descent  of 
Mary.  If  we  set  aside  for  the  present  the  genealogical 
table  in  Luke  (iiL  23-38)  as  of  doubtful  reference,  there  is 
no  express  declaration  that  she  was  of  the  house  of  David. 
The  reference  to  her,  (Luke  L  27,)  though  formerly  defended 
by  many,  and  lately  by  Wieseler,*  is  very  doubtiuL*  Some 
have  supposed  that  she  went  with  Joseph  to  Bethlehem  at 
the  time  of  the  taxing,  (Luke  iL  5,)  because  she,  like  him, 
was  a  descendant  of  David.'  This  journey,  however,  may 
be  explained,  as  will  soon  appear,  on  other  grounds.^  This 
silence  respecting  Mary,  contrasted  with  the  prominence 

>  stud  n  Krit,  1845. 

s  Againsl  it  Bengel,  ICejer,  Patritiiu,  Alford,  Fairbaim. 
s  So  Robinson't  Harmonj,  186;  Mill,  809 :    '<The  worda  distinotij  in- 
dicate  that  Mary  aooompanied  Jos^h  for  the  purpose  of  being  enrolled  her- 

«  Patritiiia  finds  in  Mary's  supposed  tow  of  perpetual  Tirginity  a  proof 
ihaX  the  was  an  heiress,  and  marxied  to  Joseph  as  a  kinsman. 
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giv^i  to  the  Davidio  desoent  of  Joseph,  has  led  many  to 
suppose  that  the  Evangelists  attached  no  importance  to  her 
lineage,  but  only  to  her  ooigngal  relation  to  him.  As  his 
wife  she  became  a  true  member  of  David's  &mily.  Her 
child  belonged  to  him  according  to  the  principle  which  lay 
at  the  fonndadon  of  marriage  amongst  the  Jews,  that  what 
was  bom  of  the  wife  belonged  to  the  hnsband.  As  it  had 
no  human  fiither,  and  as  he  adopted  it,  it  became  in  fact 
his,  and  inherited  whatever  rights  or  privileges  belonged  to 
Davidic  descent.  Since  then  through  His  legal  relationship 
to  Joseph  Jesus  could  truly  be  said  to  be  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David,  it  was  whoUy  unimportant  to  specify  the 
family  of  Mary/  That  she  was  however  in  &ct  of  David's 
Mne,  is  maintained  by  most  who  regard  the  &ct  as  in  itself 
unimportant,  or  not  proved. 

When  we  compare  the  very  remarkable  declarations  of 
the  prophets  respecting  the  Messiah,  as  the  son  of  David, 
with  their  historical  fulfilment  as  recorded  by  the  Evan- 
gelists, it  may  at  first  appear  that  they  refer  to  Him  rather 
as  the  adopted  and  legal  son  of  Joseph  than  as  the  son  of 
Mary.  Had  EQs  descent  through  His  mother  been  regarded 
as  the  true  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  predictions,  and  of 
the  covenant  with  David,  would  the  Evangelists  have  passed 
it  by  without  distinct  mention  ?  We  might  therefore  infer 
from  their  silence  respecting  Mary's  relation  to  David,  that 
they  regard  her  royal  lineage  as  not  essential  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  prophecy.  Joseph  had  a  good  title  to  the  throne^ 
and  Jesus  as  his  son  stood  in  his  stead,  the  rightful  Heir  of 
all  the  Covenant  promises.* 

The  question  of  the  Davidicidescent  of  Mary  thus  re- 
garded becomes  one  of  secondary  interest,  as  no  promise 

1  So  lately  Da  Costa,  Fairbairn. 

*  So  Da  Ckwta,  who  sappooes  Mary  to  hare  been  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  See 
contra  Spanheim,  Dubia  EFangelica,  i.  128,  against  Antonits,  who  defends 
this  Tiew.  See  also  an  able  paper  on  this  side  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra  <^  April, 
18«1,  by  a.  M'Glellan. 
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of  God  ia  made  dependent  npcm  it.  Bat  if  we  take  higher 
groimd  and  seek  more  than  a  legal  relationship^  there  ia 
good  reason  to  belieye  that  she  was  of  the  royal  fiunily, 
and  that  thns  Jesus  was  in  erery  sense  the  son  of  David. 
Peter  upon  Pentecost  (Aots  ii  80)  declared  that  in  Him 
was  fulfilled  the  oath  which  Qod  sware  to  David  ^that  of 
the  froit  of  his  loins  according  to  the  flesh  He  wonld  raise 
up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne."  This  langnage,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  phraseology  of  the  original  promise, 
(2  Sam.  viL  12,)  ^^I  will  set  up  thy  seed  after  thee  which 
shall  proceed  out  of  thy  bowels,''  seems  to  point  to  Jesos 
as  his  lineal  descendant.  The  words  of  Paul  readily  bear 
the  same  interpretation  (Acts  xui  23):  "Of  this  man's 
seed  hath  God  according  to  WiB  promise  raised  onto  Israel 
a  Savioor,  Jesos.''  Again,  he  says,  (Rom.  i.  3,)  "  Which  was 
also  made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh."  (See 
also  Isaiah  xL  1 ;  2  Tim.  ii  8 ;  Heb.  vii.  14 ;  Rev.  Yxii.  16.) 
In  the  words  of  the  angel  to  her,  (Luke  L  32,)  "the  Lord 
Gk>d  shall  ^ve  onto  Him  the  throne  of  His  &ther  David," 
it  is  intimated  that  as  her  son  He  was  son  of  David,  and  so 
heir  of  the  throne.    (See  also  Luke  i.  69.) 

The  prominence  given  by  Matthew  to  the  Davidic  de- 
scent of  Joseph,  and  his  silence  respecting  the  &mily  of 
Mary,  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the  peculiarities  of  his 
Gospel  as  designed  for  the  Jews.  Its  very  first  sentence 
gives  the  clue  to  its  right  understanding:  ^^The  book  of 
the  generation  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  Abraham,  the 
son  of  David."  He  aims  to  show  that  Jesus  is  the  heir  of 
the  two  great  Jewish  covenants,  that  with  Abraham,  and 
that  with  David.  To  this  end  he  must  establish  first,  that 
Joseph,  Jesus'  legal  &ther,  was  of  David's  house  and  so  a 
lawful  heir  of  the  dignity  promised  in  the  covenant ;  sec- 
ond, that  Jesus  stood  in  such  relation  to  Joseph  as  Himself 
to  have  legal  claim  to  all  promises  belonging  to  the  latter. 
He  therefore  brings  prominently  forward  in  the  be^ning 
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of  his  Gk>spel  the  &ct  that  Joseph  was  of  royal  lineage,  and 
cites  his  genealogical  register  in  proo£  To  have  said  that 
Mary  was  of  the  house  of  David,  and  to  have  cited  her 
genealogy,  would  have  availed  nothing,  as  it  was  a  rule  of 
the  Rabbins,  and  one  universally  recognized,  that  ^  the  de- 
scent on  the  &ther's  side  only  shall  be  caOed  a  descent ; 
the  descent  by  the  mother  is  not  called  any  descent" '  He 
could  not  therefore  speak  of  Jesus  as  son  of  Mary,  even 
had  it  been  generally  known  that  she  was  of  David's  line, 
for  as  such  he  had  no  royal  rights.  It  was  only  as  the  son 
of  Joseph  that  he  could  be  the  heir  of  the  covenants.  Mat- 
thew must  therefore  bring  forth  clearly  the  legal  relation 
in  which  Jesus  stood  to  Joseph  as  his  adopted  son,  but  for 
his  purpose  it  was  wholly  unimportant  who  his  mother  was. 
Hence  he  says  very  little  of  Mary,  mentioning  only  her 
name,  and  without  any  explanatory  remarks  except  respect- 
ing her  relation  as  a  betrothed  virgin,  but  says  much  of  Jo- 
seph. Wb  silence,  therefore,  so  easily  explained  from  the 
character  of  his  Gospel,  respecting  Mary's  lineage,  proves 
nothing  against  her  Davidic  descent. 

In  our  examination  of  this  point  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  from  the  earliest  period  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  has  been  that  Mary  was  of  David's  &mily.*  This 
was  a  matter  of  &ct  about  which  the  Apostles  and  early 
Christians  could  not  well  have  been  ignorant ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  such  a  belief  if  not  well  founded,  could 
have  become  so  early  and  universally  prevalent. 

The  allusion  (Luke  i.  36)  to  kinship  between  Mary  and 
Elisabeth  determines  nothing  respecting  the  &mily  of  the 
former,  as  the  term  used  denotes  simply  kindred,  or  rela- 
tionship without  defining  its  degree.  As  all  the  tribes 
might  intermarry,  Mary  might  have  been  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  though  Elisabeth  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  It  was 
early  said  that  the  Lord  was  both  of  kingly  and  priestly  de- 

>  Da  Costa,  474.  •  Hejer  on  Matthew,  i.  17 ; 
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scent,  by  Joseph  on  the  one  side  and  Maiy  on  the  other.* 
Bat  this  has- no  fonndation. 

Thus  we  find  sufficient  grounds  aside  firom  the  genea- 
logical table  of  Lake  to  regard  Jesus  as  the  son  of  David 
throogh  His  mother.  Yet  the  question,  to  whom  does  this 
table  refer,  is  one  of  no  little  interest,  as  well  as  difficulty, 
and  worthy  of  onr  carefol  examination. 

The  fiict  that  there  should  be  two  genealogies  of  Jesus 
given  is  in  itself  a  remarkable  and  perplexing  one,  and  the 
most  obyions  explanation  is  that  presented  by  the  peculiar 
obrcamstances  of  His  birth.  As  the  legal  son  of  Joseph, 
the  genealogy  of  His  jbther  must  be  given ;  as  the  son  of 
Mary  and  without  any  earthly  fiither,  her  lineage  becomes 
His.  Tet  in  point  of  &ct  this  explanation  in  early  times 
found  few,  or  no  advocates ;  the  general  opinion  being  that 
both  tables  were  those  of  Joseph.*  But  how  could  the 
same  person  have  two  such  differing  lines  of  ancestors.? 
The  most  probable  answer  is  that  which  refers  the  table  of 
Matthew  to  the  legal  successors  of  the  throne  of  David, 
and  that  of  Luke  to  Joseph's  paternal  ancestors.'  The 
former  ^ves  those  who  were  the  legal  heirs  to  the  king- 
dom. The  line  of  Solomon  fiiiled  in  Jechonias,  ( Jer.  xxiL 
30,)  and  the  right  of  succession  then  passed  over  to  the 
line  of  Nathan  in  the  person  of  Salathiel.  From  Joseph 
a  younger  son  of  Juda,  or  Abiud  of  that  line,  Joseph,  the 
husband  of  Mary,  traced  his  descent.  The  family  of  the 
elder  son  becoming  extinct,  Matthan,  Joseph's  grand&ther, 
became  the  heir.  This  Matthan  had  two  sons,  Jacob  and 
HeU.  The  elder  Jacob  had  no  son,  but  probably  a  daugh- 
ter, the  Virgin  Mary.  The  younger  Heli  had  a  son  Joseph, 
who  thus  became  both  heir  to  his  uncle  and  to  the  throne. 


>  Testamentam  13  Patriarcham,  in  Lardner,  u.  8S0.    HofinaDD,  7. 

*  Min,  196,  sajs :  "  We  find  no  tradition  more  olear,  more  perpetual  and 
nDirersaL" 

*  So  Henrej  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  666. 
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>  _ 

Thus  Maiy  and  Joseph  were  first  ooucdns,  and  the  genea- 
logical tables  have  equal  reference  to  both.  \ 

Both  tables  were  referred  to  Joseph  by  Africanns,  (220 
▲•  D.,)  whose  solntion  of  their  difScolties  is  given  by  Ense- 
bios,  (L  7.)  It  supposes  that  Melchi  and  Matthan,  Joseph's 
grand&thers  in  the  two  genealogies,  the  one  being  of  the 
&mOy  of  Nathan,  the  other  of  the  family  of  Solomon,  had 
married  sacoessiyely  the  same  woman,  Estha,  by  whom  the 
fi>rmer  had  Eli,  and  the  latter  Jacob.  Eli  and  Jacob  were 
thus  brothers  uterine,  though  by  their  &thers  of  different 
fiunilies.  Eli  married  and  died  childless,  and  Jacob  accord- 
ing to  the  Jewish  law  married  his  widow,  and  had  by  her  a 
son  Joseph,  who  was  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  son  of  the 
deceased  Eli.  According  to  Jewish  custom  the  pedigree 
is  recorded  following  both  descents,  the  legal  and  the  natu- 
ral, that  of  Eli  given  by  Luke  in  the  line  of  Nathan,  and 
that  of  Jacob  ^ven  by  Matthew  in  the  line  of  Solomon.^ 

It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Africanus  aflirms  that  hia 
account  is  not  an  idle  conjecture,  nor  incapable  of  proo^ 
but  came  from  the  relatives  of  the  Lord,  who  ^^  gloried  in 
the  idea  of  preserving  the  memory  of  their  noble  extrac- 
tion.*' Whether  his  statement  respecting  the  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  ftmily  registers  by  Herod  is  lustorically  true 
has  been  often  doubted.*  Of  this  mode  of  solution  by  ref- 
erence to  the  ancient  law  of  Levirate  marriages,  Lightfoot 
says,  (on  Luke  iii.  23,)  ^  There  is  neither  word,  nor  reason, 
nor  indeed  any  foundation  at  all."* 

But  whilst  the  early  Church  generally  ascribed  both 
tables  to  Joseph,  many  since  the  Reformation  have  strenu- 
ously maintained  that  Luke  gives  the  genealogy  of  Mary. 
And  this  view  has  not  a  little  in  its  &vor.    It  is  not  im- 


>  Some,  in  later  timeSy  rerened  this,  making  Joseph  the  natural  son  of 
Eli  and  legal  son  of  Jacob. 

*  So  Henrej  in  Smith's  Bible  Dictionary,  668 ;  contra,  Sepp,  it  106. 

*  See,  however,  Mill,  SOI. 
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probaUe  that  the  taUee  given  by  Matthew  and  Lnke  are 
to  be  regarded  as  copies  of  fiunily  registers  to  which  they 
had  access,  and  which  they  give  as  they  found  them.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  no  reason  to  belicTe  that  they  were 
gmded  by  the  Spirit  to  make  any  correctioDSy  for  only  as 
exact  copies  woold  the  Jews  deem  them  of  validity.'  This 
most  be  taken  with  some  limitationa  It,  however,  would 
not  forbid  the  insertion  of  an  explanatory  daose  not  affect- 
ing the  order  of  the  descent.  Looking  at  the  table  in  Luke 
in  this  light,  we  find  it  thus  introdaced  (iiL  23) :  ^  And  Je- 
sus IXmself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  (as 
was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph — of  Eli,"  Ao.  The  text  is 
thus  given  by  Tischendorf :  w¥  vkx^  «>$  crofu^cro^  rem  Wn;^ 
^ — ^  being  son,  as  was  supposed,  df  Joseph,"  Ac  The 
first  point  to  be  determined  is  respecting  the  exjdanatory 
statement  here  made  by  the  Evangelist.  Is  it  only  ^^as 
was  supposed,"  or  rather  ^  as  was  supposed,  son  of  Joseph  "  ? 
If  the  latter  be  taken,  then  the  table  proper  would  read, 
^' being  (as  was  supposed,  son  of  Joseph)  son  of  Eli,"  Ac 
If  the  former  be  taken  it  would  read,  '^  being  (as  was  sup- 
posed) son  of  Joseph — of  Eli,"  Ac 

If  now,  to  determine  the  construction  of  this  clause,  we 
consider  the  general  scope  of  Luke^s  Gospel,  we  observe 
that  he  has  already  stated  at  length  that  Jesus  was  the  son 
of  Mary  through  the  immediate  power  of  GkKL  None  of 
his  readers  could  therefore  suppose  that  he  here  speaks  of 
Joseph  as  His  natural  &ther.  If,  like  Matthew,  it  was  his 
purpose  to  found  Omst's  Messianic  claims  upon  His  legal 
reln^nship  to  Josei^i,  he  would,  like  him,  give  Joseph's 
genealogical  table.  But  such  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
his  purpose.  Had  he  designed  to  set  forth  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  he  would  in  some  way  have  designated  the  cove- 
nants with  Abraham  and  David,  which  were  the  basis  of 
all  Messianic  hopes.    But  no  allusion  is  made  to  these  cove- 

1  SoMorriioii. 
8« 
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nants,  nor  any  prominence  given  to  Abraham,  or  David, 
and  the  genealogy  is  continued  upward  to  Adanu  We  do 
not  therefore  find  grounds  for  believing  that  Luke  had  in 
ynm^  like  Matthew,  the  proof  that  Jesus  as  the  legal  son 
of  Joseph  was  the  pvomisad  Messiah.  What  then  is  his 
purpose  ?  It  is  one  in  conformity  with  the  general  scope 
of  his  Gospel,  which  vras  designed  for  Gentiles,  and  takes 
little  note  of  the  special  relations  of  the  Jews  to  God.  After 
giving  a  full  narrative  of  the  Lord's  miraculous  conception 
and  birth,  and  a  brief  mention  of  ffis  baptism,  as  preparar 
tory  to  His  public  ministry,  he  proceeds  to  give  His  gene- 
alogy on  that  side  only  on  which  it  could  be  really  given, 
that  of  His  mother.  Through  her  He  was  made  man,  and 
through  her  should  His  descent  from  Adam  be  traced* 

If  upon  these  grounds  we  assume  that  Luke  gives  the 
genealogy  of  Mary,  let  us  note  the  force  of  his  explanatory 
statement.  Why  does  he  insert  the  clause,  *^  as  was  sup- 
posed, son  of  Joseph"?  Is  it  that,  being  about  to  give  Jo- 
seph's genealogy  as  the  legal  fiither  of  Jesus,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  insert  a  declaration  that  he  was  not  His  true 
&ther  ?  This  in  view  of  the  previous  narrative  seems  su- 
perfluous, for  he  had  already  shown  Him  to  be  the  son  of 
Gbd.  And  it  is  plainly  incongruous  to  assert  that  He  was 
not  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  then  proceed  to  give  Joseph's 
genealogy,  unless  he  would  make  prominent  His  legal  son- 
ship,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  he  has  not  done.  If,  however, 
we  suppose  that  he  designs  to  give  the  Lord's  descent 
through  His  mother,  the  bearing  of  the  parenthetical  clause 
is  obvious.  By  the  Jews  at  large  he  was  regarded  as  the 
son  of  Joseph,  and  some  explanation  therefore  was  neces- 
sary why,  contrary  to  all  usage,  the  mother's,  not  the 
Other's,  genealogy  should  be  given.  This  explanation  is 
made  in  the  statement  that  He  was  supposed  to  be  son 
of  JosepL  ^  Jesus,  generally  but  erroneously  supposed  to 
be  son  of  Joseph,  was  the  son  of  Eli,  'of  Matthan,  of 
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Levi,''  Ac.  Tbat  Mary's  own  name  is  not  mentioned  makes 
no  difficulty,  since  the  mention  of  female  names  was  contrary 
to  usage  in  such  tables,  and  as  she  had  already  been  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  as  His  mother,  there  was  no  danger  of 
misapprehension.  Her  name  being  omitted,  Jesos  most  be 
brought  into  immediate  connection  with  her  &ther.  His 
grand&ther.  That  He  is  called  son,  not  grandson,  is  unim- 
portant, the  ibrmer  term  being  often  used  to  express  the 
more  distant  relationship.  That  it  is  not  strictly  used 
throughout  the  table  is  apparent  from  y.  38,  where  Adam 
is  called  the  a^  of  God.  That  Eli  is  not  expressly  said  to 
be  Mary's  fitnlr  is  not  essential,  since  the  form  of  the  table 
implies  the  degree  of  relationship.^ 

Some,  who  regard  the  table  in  Luke  as  that  of  Mary, 
and  Eli  as  her  fiither,  suppose  that  Joseph  is  brought  into 
it  as  his  son-in-law  or  adopted  son.*  If  it  be  admitted  that 
this  degree  of  relationship  may  be  thus  expressed,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  would,  without  express  mention,  find 
place  in  a  table  in  which  only  the  direct  line  of  descent  is 
given.  Jesus,  having  no  earthly  &ther,  may  well  be  called 
the  son  of  EH,  although  strictly  grandson,  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  but  the  same  reason  does  not  hold  in  the 
case  of  Joseph. 

Thus  the  two  tables  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  re- 
garded as  those  of  Joseph  and  of  Mary,  are  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  scope  of  their  respective  Gospels.  Through 
that  of  Matthew  Jesus  is  shown  to  be  the  heir  of  David  as 
the  legal  son  of  Joseph ;  through  that  of  Luke,  to  be  of 
David's  seed  according  to  the  flesh  by  His  birth  of  Mary. 
The  former  beginning  with  Abraham,  the  &ther  of  the 
chosen  people,  descends  through  David  the  king,  to  Christ 
the  royal  heir,  in  whom  all  the  national  covenants  should  be 

>  That  the  Jews  so  regarded  him  is  shown  bj  Ligfatfooi  on  Luke  iiL  S8 ; 
Sepp,  iL  8. 

*  Robinton's  Barmoaj,  185.    Alexander. 
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fblfilled ;  the  latter  begiiming  with  the  second  Adam,  the 
eternally  begotten  Son  of  God,  ascends  to  the  first  Adam, 
the  son  of  Gk>d  by  creation.  Each  Bvangelist  gives  Hia 
genealogy  in  that  aspect  which  best  suits  his  special  pur- 
pose ;  to  the  one  He  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews,  to  the 
other  the  Saviour  of  the  world*      ' 

The  opinions  of  modem  sdiolars  upon  this  point  are 
about  equally  divided.  Among  those  who  regard  Luke's 
table  as  that  of  Mary,  not  of  Joseph,  are :  Newcome,  Rob- 
inson, Oreswell,  Lange,  TVieseler,  Riggenbach,  Auberlen, 
Ebrard,  Ej*afi^  Bloomfield,  Alexander,  Oostirzee.  Contra 
— ^Alford,  Meyer,  Winer,  Bleek,  Fairbaum,  Da  (Sbsta,  Fried- 
lieb,  Patritius,  1^  EUicott,  Westcott. 

Our  purpose  does  not  lead  us  to  consider  further  the 
special  features  of  tibtese  genealogies.  Regarding  them  as 
copies  of  fiunily  registers,  documents  for  whose  accuracy  in 
every  point  the  Evangelists  are  not  responsible,  any  real 
or  seeming  discrepancies  do  not  affect  their  credibility,  un- 
less disproving  the  fundamental  fiust  of  Christ's  descent 
fi*om  Abraham  and  David.  But  in  this  &ct  both  tables 
agree,  and  any  minor  inaccuracies,  if  there  be  svch,  are  un- 
important.' 

That  Joseph  was  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  of  David 
his  relation  to  Jesus,  the  promised  Mesmah,  sufficiently 
shows.  Whether  he  and  Mary  were  the  only  surviving 
descendants  of  David  we  have  no  positive  data  to  decide; 
but  it  is  not  probable,  for  if  they  had  been  the  sole  survi- 
vors, this  very  &ct,  which  could  not  have  been  unknown, 
must  have  made  them  conspicuous.  Hegesippus*  makes 
mention  of  the  grandchildren  of  Juda,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  who  were  brought  before  Domitian,  as  being  of  Da- 

>  Those  who  will  see  the  questions  respecting  the  divisions  in  Matthew's 
tables,  his  abridgments  and  omissions,  and  the  relations  of  his  table  to  that 
of  Luke,  will  find  all  points  fully  treated  by  Mill,  147.  See  also  Ebrard,  188, 
and  the  Dubia  Erangelica  of  Spanheim,  Pars  Prima. 

•  In  Eusebius,  iii.  20. 
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Tid^  race.  Not  improbably  there  were  many  in  more  or 
lees  distant  aflSnity  to  this  royal  &mily.  It  has  been  sap- 
posed  by  some,  that  the  residence  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  so 
fiur  from  their  ancestral  seat,  in  de(^ised  Ghililee  and  in  one 
of  its  most  obscure  villages,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fiust 
thsLt  they  were  generaUy  known  to  be  of  David's  line,  and 
so  exposed  to  the  jealousy  of  HerodJ  But  of  this  there  is 
noproo£  It  is  rather  to  be  explained  as  a  signof  thefidlen 
state  of  that  once  royal  honsa  Its  members  were  now 
amongst  the  homblest  of  the  people,  too  hmnble  to  arouse 
the  jealousy  of  the  Idnmean  nsorper.  We  do  not  learn 
that  in  the  course  of  his  reign  he  took  any  precautionary 
measures  against  any  of  the  deec^idants  of  David,  looking 
upon  them  as  claimants  of  the  throne.  They  seem  to  have 
sunk  wholly  out  of  public  sight.  Tet,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  expectation  that  the  Mesoah  should  spring  from  the 
house  of  David,  was  strong  and  general.'  How  can  these 
ficts  be  reconciled  ?  If  the  people  were  really  looking  for 
a  Messiah  descended  from  that  fitmily,  must  not  all  who 
were  known  to  be  members  of  it  have  occupied  a  large 
space  in  public  attention  ? 

Perhaps  the  following  may  be  the  just  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  The  promise  made  to  David  and  his  house  re- 
specting the  throne  of  Israel  was  not  absolute.  (2  Sam.  viL 
12,  Ac)  Its  fulfilment  was  to  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  obedience.  Yet  if  the  condition  failed  the  promise  was 
not  withdrawn.  His  descendants  were  not  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  private  citizens,  but  its  fulfilment  was  suspended^ 
and  their  kingly  claims  were  in  abeyance.  After  the  return 
from  the  captivity  of  Babylon,  the  house  of  David,  at  first 
prominent  in  Zerubbabel,  fell  more  and  more  into  obscurity. 

>  So  Bncher. 

*  Aooordisg  to  Hill,  (285,)  it  was  with  the  new  to  obriftte  this  Dational 
expectation  that  Herod,  two  years  before  his  death,  imposed  an  oath  of  fldel- 
itj  to  CsBsar  and  himsell  This  is  hardly  warranted  by  the  language  of 
Jotephns. 
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Other  fiunilies  began  to  be  prominent.  At  last,  the  Macca- 
bees through  their  wisdom  and  valor  won  the  highest 
place,  and  became  the  acknowledged  heads  of  the  nation — 
both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  chiefi.  After  their  decay 
the  fiunily  of  Herod  through  Roman  lavor  became  domi- 
nant. During  these  400  years  no  one  of  David's  lineage 
seems  to  have  been  conspicuous,  or  in  any  way  to  have 
drawn  to  himself  public  attention ;  and  probably  little  &ith 
existed  among  the  people  at  large  that  the  Divine  promise 
would  have  any  fulfilment  in  that  house.  But  the  Mes* 
manic  hopes  of  the  Jews  had,  during  the  wars  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  under  the  usurpation  of  Herod,  been  constantly 
gaining  in  depth  and  strength.  Everywhere  they  began  to 
turn  to  their  Scriptures,  and  to  read  them  with  new  ear* 
nestness  and  &ith.  And  as  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah 
became  more  and  more  prevalent,  it  was  naturally  con^ 
nected  with  the  promise  to  David.  Yet  among  his  descend- 
ants there  was  no  one  to  whom  public  attention  was  turned 
as  in  any  way  likely  to  fulfil  their  hopes.  Hence,  while  a 
general  belief  existed  that  the  Messiah  should  be  of  that 
&mily,  its  individual  members  continued  to  live  in  obscu- 
rity. And  as  it  was  also  firmly  believed  that  Elijah  the 
prophet  must  personally  come  as  the  forenmner  of  the  Mes- 
siah, this  belief  would  naturaUy  prevent  any  special  atten- 
tion being  turned  to  them  till  that  prophet  actually  ap- 
peared. Thus  Joseph,  the  carpenter  of  Nazareth,  might 
have  been  known  to  be  of  David's  line,  and  even  the  l^al 
claimant  of  the  throne,  and  yet  live  unhonored  and  unno- 
ticed. 

Nazareth  and  its  geographical  position  will  hereafter  be 
more  particularly  spoken  o£  It  is  disputed  where  Mary  was 
when  the  angel  visited  her  to  announce  the  Lord's  birth.^ 
The  Greek  Church  afiSrms  that  she  was  not  at  her  own  house 
when  he  came,  but  had  gone  to  the  fountain  of  the  village, 

*■  See  HofouuiD,  74. 
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and  that  be  found  her  there.'  Over  this  fountam,  the  source 
of  the  pres^it  one,  to  which  its  waters  are  conducted  by  a 
stone  aqaeduct,  the  Greeks  have  built  a  church  which  is 
called  the  Church  of  the  Annunciation,  The  Latins  affirm 
that  the  angel  found  her  in  a  grotto,  over  which  stood  the 
house  that  was  carried  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  angels, 
first  to  Dalmatia,  and  thence  to  Italy,  where  it  still  remains.' 
The  exact  places  in  this  grotto  where  the  angel  and  the  vir- 
gin stood  during  their  interview  are  marked  out  by  two 
pillars.  Over  this  grotto  now  stands  a  church,  which  is 
ssdd  to  be,  after  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  most  beau- 
tiful in  Syria.'  Tradition  also  points  out  the  workshop  of 
Josei^  now  a  Latin  di^[>el.  The  time  of  Ghtbriel's  appear- 
ance was,  according  to  Bengel,  (in  loco),  at  evening,  ves^ 
periy  utprohabiU  eU.    See  Dan.  ix.  21. 

Mabch — Apbil,  749.    5  b.  o. 

Immediatelj  after  the  visit  of  tbe  angel  Mary  left  Nax-  Luki  L  8^-06. 
aretli,  and  went  to  the  home  of  Zachariaa  in  the  hill-ooiin- 
tiy  of  Jndah,  and  remained  there  about  three  months. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  Mary  remained  at  Nazareth 
several  weeks  before  visiting  Elisabeth,  and  that  during 
this  period  the  events  related  by  Matthew  (i.  18-25)  oc- 
curred.^ But  with  this,  Luke's  statement,  (L  39,)  that  ^^she 
went  with  haste  into  the  hill-country,"  is  inconsistent ;  for 
going  with  haste  cannot  refer  merely  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
journey  after  it  was  begun,  but  to  the  fact  that  she  made 
no  delay  in  commencing  it.  Hug  refers  to  a  traditionary 
law  that  virgins  should  not  travel,  and  that  therefore  Jo- 
seph must  previously  have  taken  her  home  as  his  wife.    Al- 

>  See  ProteraDgeliam  Jacdbi,  ch.  ii. 

*  See  Baronina,  who  affirms  that  no  one  should  donht  respecting  the 
Twlitj  of  this  nHnude.    In  refutation,  Stanley,  489. 

*  Porter,  iL  861.    Stewart,  445.  «  Ebrard,  AUord. 
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ford  says  that  ^  as  a  betrothed  virgin  she  conld  not  trayd,'' 
bat  cites  no  anthority.  But  if  any  snch  law  were  at  this 
time  in  force,  which  Is  very  donbtfol,  Mary  may  have  joiuv 
neyed  in  company  with  friends,  or  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  a  servant,  or  with  a  body  of  ndghbors  going  np  to 
the  Passover.  That  no  unmarried  female  conld  journey 
even  to  visit  her  friends  is  incredible.  ^The  incidental 
mention  of  women  and  children  in  the  great  assemblies 
gathered  aromid  Jesus  is  true  to  Oriental  life,  strange  as  it 
may  appear  to  those  who  read  so  much  about  female  sedur 
sion  in  the  East.  In  the  great  gatherings  of  this  day,  at 
funerals,  weddings,  feasts,  and  fidrs,  women  and  children 
often  constitute  the  largest  portion  of  the  assemblies.*** 
Sbrard's  supposition  (222)  that  Mary  continued  at  Naza- 
reth till  certain  suspidous  woman,  the  pronubm^  informed 
Joseph  of  her  condition,  and  that  then  Ood  made  known 
to  him  what  had  occurred,  has  nothing  in  its  frtvor.  As 
little  basis  has  the  supposition  that  she  told  Joseph  of  the 
visit  of  the  angel.'  The  narrative  plainly  implies  that  Mary, 
without  communicating  to  him,  or  any  one  else,  what  had 
taken  place,  departed  immediately  to  seek  Elisabeth.'  That 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed 
she  should  greatly  desire  to  see  Elisabeth,  was  natural,  and 
it  is  most  improbable  that  she  should  wait  several  weeks, 
when  all  this  time  she  could  have  no  communication  with 
Joseph  except  through  these  pronubffi.  The  whole  narra- 
tive shows  that  neither  Elisabeth  nor  Mary  rashly  forestalled 
God's  action.  Both,  fidl  of  £sdth,  waited  in  quietness  and 
silence  till  He  should  reveal  in  His  own  way  what  He  had 
done.  Perhaps  the  expression,  (Luke  L  56)  **  she  returned 
to  her  own  house,**  ccc  rw  oucw  axrq^  may  imply  that  she 
had  not  yet  been  taken  to  the  house  of  Joseph. 

The  distance  from  Nazareth  to  Jerusalem  is  about 

1  Tbomaon,  ii84.  *  So  Lange. 

>  So  TiMhendor^  Bobiwon,  Tiiditwirtein. 
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eiglity  miles,^  and  if  Zaoharias  liyed  at  Hebron  seTenteen 
miles  south  of  Jemaalem,  the  whole  journey  woold  occupy 
four  or  five  days.  Several  routes  were  open  to  Mary.  The 
most  direct  was  by  Nain  and  Endor,  and  through  Samaria 
and  soathward  by  Bethel  If  for  any  cause  Samaria  was  to 
be  avoided,  the  Jordan  could  be  crossed  near  Scythopolisi 
and  the  way  followed  through  Perea  along  its  eastern  bank. 
This  was  the  common  route  with  the  Jews  in  their  journey* 
ings  to  the  feast,  if  they  wished  specially  to  avoid  Samaria. 
Stili  a  third  way  was  by  Dor  on  the  sea-coast,  passing 
through  Lydda,  and  thence  over  the  mountains  of  Ephraim. 

June,  749.    5  b.  c. 

A  fitUe  before  the  birth  of  John,  Mary  fetums  to 
Nasaieth ;  Joeepb,  seeing  her  condition,  is  minded  to  put  ILltt.  L  18-8A. 
her  away  privily,  but  is  commanded  by  God,  throogb  an 
angel,  to  take  her  home  as  his  wife,  for  that  which  is 
conceired  of  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ohost.  He  obeys  the 
word,  and  takes  Mary  as  his  wife.  Elisabeth  giree  birth 
to  a  son,  who  is  drcomclsed  on  the  eighth  day,  and  nam-  Lua  L  07-80. 
ed  John  in  obedience  to  angelic  direction. 

Whether  Mary  left  Elisabeth  before  or  after  John's 
birth,  is  not  expressly  stated,  but  the  most  natural  con- 
struction of  the  narrative  is  that  it  was  before. 

The  interval  that  had  elapsed  between  the  Annunciation 
and  Mary's  return  from  Judea,  was  sufficient  to  make  man- 
ifest to  Joseph  her  condition.  That  she  at  this  time  inform- 
ed him  of  the  visit  of  the  angel,  and  of  the  divine  promise, 
is  not  said  in  so  many  words,  but  is  plainly  implied.  The 
position  in  which  Joseph  was  now  placed  was  one  of  great 
perplexity ;  and  as  a  just  man  who  desired  to  mete  out  to 
every  one  that  which  was  his  due,  he  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
unwilling  to  take  her  under  such  imputation  of  immorality, 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  unwiUing  to  condemn  her  where  there 

>  Kitto,  Sepp,  80-90  Roman  mUes. 
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was  a  possibility  of  innooence.  He  therefore  determines  to 
put  her  away  privately,  which  he  could  lawftilly  do,  and  so 
avoid  the  necessity  of  exposing  her  to  public  disgrace,  or 
of  inflicting  upon  her  severe  punishment.  Whilst  yet  in 
doubt  as  to  his  proper  course,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  in  a 
dream,  confirmed  the  statement  of  Biary,  and  directed  him 
to  call  her  son  by  the  name  of  Jesus,  as  the  future  Saviour 
of  His  people.  Agreeably  to  the  divine  commandment, 
Joseph  takes  Mary  at  once  to  his  own  house  as  his  wife. 

While  these  things  were  taking  place  in  Galilee,  John 
was  bom  in  Judea,  and  was  circumcbed  at  the  legal  time. 
It  was  customary  to  join  the  giving  of  the  name  with  the 
performance  of  this  rite.  This  custom  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated  in  the  fact  that  Abraham's  nanie  was  changed  at 
the  time  he  was  circumcised.'  (Qen.  xvii  23.)  The  name 
John,  given  the  Baptist  by  the  angel,  is  of  importance,  as 
showing  the  purpose  of  God  in  his  ministry.  It  means 
"  the  Grace  of  God,**  or  **  ane  whom  Jehovah  bestows,** 
and  indicated  that  God  was  about  to  begin  an  economy  of 
grace,  in  distinction  from  the  economy  of  the  law.  Wa 
ministry,  like  that  of  Jesus,  was  for  mercy,  not  for  judg* 
ment. 

Deo.,  749.    5  b.  o. 

In  oonsequenoe  of  an  edict  that  all  the  world  should 
be  taxed,  Joseph  and  Mary  leave  Naxareth  to  go  to  Beth-    Luki  iL  1-5. 
lehem,  the  dty  of  David,  to  be  taxed  there. 

The  chronolo^cal  and  other  questions  connected  with 
this  taxing  are  undoubtedly  among  the  most  perplexing 
which  meet  us  in  the  whole  Gospel  narrative.  The  former 
have  been  already  considered,  but  the  latter  demand  a 
careful  examination.  Before  we  proceed  to  consider  them, 
let  us  note  the  character  of  the  Evangelist*s  statements, 
and  his  general  purpose. 

>  Winer,  ii.  188. 
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Tarning  to  Lake's  words,  (IL  1-3,)  we  find  that  he 
speaks  in  very  brief  and  comprehensiye  terms.  An  edict 
had  beoi  issued  hj  the  Emperor  CsBsar  Aagnstns,  *^  that 
an  the  world  should  be  taxed,  and  this  taxing  was  first 
made  when  Cyrenius  was  governor  of  Syria.**  In  obedi- 
ence to  this  edict,  all  went  to  be  taxed,  each  into  his  own 
dty.  This  is  all  the  information  the  Evangelist  gives.  He 
does  not  say  when  this  edict  was  issued,  nor  what  were  its 
peculiar  features,  nor  give  any  account  of  its  execution, 
except  in  Judea.  Its  only  apparent  value  to  him,  and  the 
only  cause  that  leads  him  to  mention  it  is,  that  it  was  the 
occasion  that  brought  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem* 
He  therefore  speaks  of  it  only  in  the  most  general  way,  and 
we  cannot  learn  from  him  whether  it  was  a  mere  enrolment 
of  persons,  or  also  a  census  of  property ;  whether  it  em- 
braced  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  or  but  a  part; 
whether  it  was  executed  at  once,  or  after  a  lapse  of  time, 
or  in  various  provinces  at  various  times.  He  is  concerned 
only  with  its  immediate  relations  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  at 
Bethlehem,  and  does  not  mention  even  the  manner  of  its 
execution  in  Judea,  whether  by  Herod  and  his  ofilcers,  in 
obedience  to  imperial  direction,  or  by  a  special  commissioner 
from  Rome,  or  by  the  governor  of  some  adjoining  province. 
In  the  absence  of  definite  statements  in  the  Gospels,  we 
turn  to  contemporary  history,  but  here  a  like  silence  meets 
us.  How  little  the  historians  of  those  times  record  of  the 
period  from  750-760,  we  shall  soon  see. 

In  our  examination  of  this  subject  we  shall  consider : 
1st.  The  nature  and  extent  of  this  taxing ;  2d.  The  proof 
that  it  actually  took  place ;  3d.  Its  connection  with  Cyre- 
nius. 

first,  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  taxing.  The  word 
translated  taxing,  airoypa^,  means  ^^  properly  transcrip- 
tion, then  inscription,  both  of  persons  and  things."  ^  It  may 

I  Aloxtticlsr. 
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therefore  denote  dmidy  an  enrolment  or  ennmeration  of 
persona,  a  deacriptio  oapUwn ;  or  may  inTolve  also  a  regis- 
tration of  property  npon  whieh  taxes  are  to  be  assessed. 
For  the  latter,  however,  the  Greeks  had  a  special  word, 
cMrorcfii7(rcs.^  To  this  corresponded  the  Latin  term  census, 
whose  first  object,  according  to  Oreswell,'  was  to  ascertain 
the  valne  of  property ;  but,  according  to  Winer,  annyptu^ 
was  generally  used  by  Gredan  writers  upon  Roman  matters 
as  equivalent  to  census.  That  it  is  used  by  Luke  in  the 
latter  sense  in  the  only  other  passage  of  his  writings, 
(Acts  T.  37,)  in  which  it  is  found,  is  plain. 

From  the  term  itself  then,  no  certain  inference  can  be 
drawn.  It  may  have  been  an  enrolment  of  the  people,  with 
a  view  to  learn  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  em- 
pire, and  for  general  statistical  purposes ;  or  it  may  have 
had  direct  reference  to  taxation.  If  we  turn,  then,  from  the 
term  itself  to  the  context,  to  leam  its  meaning,  it  is  said 
that  no  census  of  property  can  be  referred  to,  as  there  is  no- 
where in  the  narrative  any  allusion  to  patrimony  or  inheri- 
tance, and  that  Joseph  and  Mary  could  have  had  no  posses- 
sions at  Bethlehem.'  A  more  forcible  argument  upon  this 
side  is  the  fact  that  there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Jews  against 
the  attempt  to  impose  taxes  upon  them  under  Cyrenius,  at 
a  later  period.^  (Acts  v.  87.)  This  implies  that  there  had 
been  no  previous  attempt  to  tax  them,  and  that  the  regis- 
tration now  in  question  was  one  of  persons  only,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  population/  On  the  other  hand, 
Meyer  insists  that  Luke  puts  this  taxing  upon  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  Cyrenius,  as  an  enrolment  for  taxation, 
and  that  not  future  but  immediate.  Most,  however,  take  a 
middle  view,  supposing  Augustus  in  his  edict  to  have  refer- 
ence to  taxation,  but  not  designing  that  it  should  at  once 
take  effect.* 

1  Wioer,  ii.  898.    Ebrard,  169.       *  L  541.       >  Greswell,  L  548. 

«  Josephus'  Antiqaities,  IS.  1. 1. 

•  So  Alford,  and  miuiy.  •  So  Ewald,  t.  20. 
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It  BeemB  most  probaUe,  all  things  oonsidered,  duit  this 
enrolment  had  referenoe  both  to  persons  and  property. 
That  AngnstiiS)  now  in  the  prime  of  life  and  undiq>nted 
master  of  the  empire,  should  desire  to  establish  a  general 
and  nniform  system  of  taxation,  finds  support  in  his  general 
character  and  policy.  Bnt  he  was  &t  too  wise  a  man  to 
hasten  matters  prematurely,  or  to  force  disagreeable  meas- 
ures upon  disaffected  provinces.  I^  then,  this  enrolment 
was  with  reference  to  taxation,  in  its  executi<m  he  would  be 
gov^ned  by  policy.  The  first  step  was  to  learn  the  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  their  names,  tribes,  fiunilies,  Ae^ 
and  together  with  this,  to  make  a  registration  of  property 
as  the  basis  for  the  assessment  of  taxes.  But  considerable 
time  may,  and  in  many  cases  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  enrolment  and  the  subsequent  collection  of  such  taxes. 
I^  therefore,  we  suppose  that  Joseph  and  Mary  went  to 
Bethlehem,  not  simply  to  have  their  names  registered,  but 
also  to  giye  account  of  their  possessions,  it  would  by  no 
means  follow  that  taxes  were  then  and  there  collected  of 
them.  If  this  had  been  so,  we  may  well  be  surprised  that 
no  disturbance  should  then  haye  taken  place  among  the 
people  at  large,  as  did  take  place  a  few  years  later.  The 
preliminary  steps,  though  pointing  to  a  future  exercise  of 
power  in  the  actual  assessment  and  collection  of  taxes, 
could  give  no  tangible  ground  of  offence. 

It  has  been  said  by  many,  that  this  edict  was  confined  to 
the  6oly  Land,  and  did  not  apply  to  the  whole  empire.' 
But  the  weight  of  authority  is  decidedly  the  other  way.' 
The  phrase  inum  rf  oocov/Mn;,  *^  all  the  world,"  when  used  in 
the  Gospels,  (Acts  xt  28,  is  in  dispute,)  beyond  question  re- 
fers to  the  Roman  Empire  as  Embracing  at  that  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  habitable  world.  But  while  the  edict  thus 
had  application  to  the  whole  empire,  and  may  have  looked 

>  See  Ltrdner,  L  267. 

»  So  Meyer,  Oreswell,  Wieseler,  Ebnrd,  Allbrd. 
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• 

forward  to  some  general  system  of  taxation  as  the  final  re- 
sult, yet  in  a  kingdom  composed  of  so  many  heterogeneous 
and  discordant  provinces,  its  execution  in  each  must  have 
been  governed  by  circumstances.  A  ruler  wise  as  Augus- 
tus would,  in  a  province  like  Judea,  temporize  and  wait  for 
a  fitvorable  opportunity,  rather  than  meet  the  perils  of  re- 
bellion. It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  years  may 
have  passed  before  the  edict  was  carried  fully  into  effect. 

Second,  the  proof  that  such  a  taxing  actually  took  place 
confirmatory  of  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  no  express  statement  in  any  contempo- 
rary writer  of  such  a  taxing  or  census  at  this  time,  and 
embracing  the  whole  empire,  whether  as  a  registration  of 
persons,  of  property,  or  for  general  statistical  purposes. 
Suetonius'  relates  that  Augustus  three  times  held  a  census, 
and  firom  the  Ancyran  monument  we  learn  that  these  were 
held  in  726,  746,  and  767 ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they 
were  confined  to  Italy,  and  did  not  extend  to  the  provinces.* 
But  that  the  census  did  at  times  extend  to  particular  prov- 
inces, is  beyond  question.  Thus  there  was  one  in  Oaul,  one 
in  Spun,  and  Strabo  alludes  to  them  as  not  uncommon.'  If 
then  Augustus  held  a  census,  now  in  Italy  and  now  in  the 
provinces,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  &/ot  that  he 
should  hold  one  throughout  the  empire.  And  there  are 
several  circumstances  mentioned  by  writers  of  that  period 
that  confirm  this  supposition.  That  there  was  a  geometri- 
cal survey  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which,  if  not  commenced, 
was  carried  out  by  Augustus,  seems  to  be  well  established.* 
Of  the  Roman  chorographic  maps,  Merivale  says  (iv.  426) : 
"  They  measured,  we  may  believe,  not  only  the  roads,  but 
the  areas  which  lay  between  them ;  the  labors  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  produced  no  doubt  a  complete  registration  of 
the  size,  the  figure,  and  the  natural  features  of  every  prov- 

>  Aug.  0.  27.  *  Wieseler,  91.    Greswell,  i.  585. 

*  liArdner,  L  868.    Greswell,  I  536.       «  Wiesder,  77-81.   Sepp,  i  186. 
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inoe,  district,  and  estate  thronghoat  the  empire."  And  that 
with  each  a  survey  a  general  census  shoold  be  connected 
is  antecedently  probable.  The  statement  of  Snidas,  (Lex. 
cnroypo^,)  that  ^  Aogostos  sent  oat  twenty  men  of  great 
|MX>bity  into  all  parts  of  his  empire,  by  whom  he  made  an 
assessment  of  persons  and  estates,"  is  indeed  unsupported 
by  any  other  author,  bat  has  no  intrinsic  improbability.* 
We  know  also  from  Tacitus'  that  Augustus  had  a  little 
book  which  he  had  written  out  with  his  own  hand,  and 
which  contained  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  soldiers,  of  the 
taxes,  imposts,  and  the  like:  Opes  publicao  continebantur. 
Quantum  civium,  sociorumque,  in  armis ;  quas  classes,  regna, 
provincisB  tributa,  aut  vectigalia  et  necessitates  et  largi- 
tiones,  qusB  cuncta  suit  mauu  perscripserat  Augustus.  This 
breviarium  irrq>eTi%  is  mentioned  also  by  Suetonius  and  Dio 
Cassius,  and  must  have  been  based  upon  governmental  sur- 
veys of  all  parts  of  the  empire.  As  has  been  said  by  Pri- 
deaux,  it  was  probably  something  of  the  same  kind  as  the 
Doomsday  Book  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

If  all  the  fiicts  do  not  prove  with  absolute  certunty  that 
Augustus  did  ever  order  a  general  census,  they  go  feu*,  at 
least,  to  make  it  probable,  and  thus  to  confirm  the  Evangel- 
ist's statement.  Lardner  (L  267)  objects  chiefly  upon  the 
ground  of  the  silence  of  the  Roman  historians.  But  in  the 
history  of  Dio  Cassius  there  is  a  great  gap  from  747-757, 
the  very  period  in  which  Luke  states  this  taxing  to  have 
been  held.  Suetonius  is  very  brie^  as  also  Tacitus.  The 
argument,  therefore,  from  the  silence  of  contemporary 
writers  is  of  little  force,  and  if  pushed  to  its  extreme  would 
compel  us  to  believe  that  no  important  event  took  place  in 
the  long  reign  of  Augustus  of  which  the  few  historians 
whose  works  remain  to  us  in  whole,  or  in  part,  have  not 
made  specific  mention.' 

Third.    The  connection  of  this  taxing  with  Cyrenius. 

i  Gfeswelli  L  587.  •  Ann.,  i  11.  «  See  Ebrard,  171. 
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We  have,  already,  in  the  essay  upon  the  date  of  Christ's 
birth,  examined  the  point  whether  Cyrenios  was  not  twice 
governor  of  Syria,  and  foond  strong  grounds  to  believe  that 
this  was  the  case.  If  so,  his  first  administration  was  from 
the  autumn  of  750  to  753,  and  the  taxing  now  in  question 
was  the  first  as  distinguished  from  the  second,  which  took 
place  during  his  second  administration,  some  ten  years  later. 
But  as  some  degree  of  doubt,  from  the  scantiness  of  our 
data,  must  necessarily  rest  upon  this  conclusion,  let  us  sup- 
pose, as  has  usually  been  done,  that  he  was  not  governor 
of  Syria  till  760,  and  examine  Luke's  statement  from  this 
point  of  view. 

The  first  point  that  meets  us  is  the  right  construction 
of  the  Evangelist's  words:  'Hhis  taxing  was  first  made 
when  Cyrenins  was  governor  of  Syria,"  avn^  if  cnraypa^ 
vpwrrf  cyevcro,  rfy€fjLov€vovT09  717$  Svpca«  Kvpt/vunt,  If  this  be 
read,  this  was  the  first  taxing;  in  distinction  from  a  second, 
and  took  place  under  him  as  governor  of  Syria,  but  in  fiust 
he  was  not  so  governor  till  760,  we  must  construe  the  term 
1^/AOFcvorros,  ^governing,"  in  its  wide  sense  as  applicable 
to  any  one  who  fills  a  place  of  rule.  Thus  understood,  Cy- 
renius,  though  not  the  governor,  may  have  been  a  joint,  or 
assistant  ruler,  as  Josephus '  speaks  of  Satuminus  and  Yo- 
lumnius  as  the  presidents  of  Syria.  Or  he  may  have  been 
ah  extraordinary  commissioner  sent  from  Rome  especially 
for  this  purpose.'  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  intrinsically 
improbable,  and  it  agrees  with  the  tsuot  that  he  was  abont 
that  time  in  the  East,  and  engaged  in  political  affairs.  It 
corresponds  also  to  the  statements  of  the  &thers,  except 
TertulUan,  that  this  taxing  was  by  Cyrenius.  Still,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  obvious  import  of  Luke's  words  is,  that 
he  was  then  the  governor  over  Syria,  not  an  assistant,  and 
still  less  a  commissioner  appointed  to  a  special  service  in  a 
neighboring  kingdom. 

t  Antiq.  16. 9.  ■  Ltrdner,  L  820.    WmOer,  118. 
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AecordiDg  to  another  constmotion  of  Luke's  words, 
taking  wpumf  for  irporr^xyF,  this  taxing  was  before  Oyrenios 
was  goYemor  of  Syria.*  So  understood,  it  was  the  purpose 
of  the  Evangelist  to  distinguish  between  the  two  taxings, 
taking  for  granted  that  all  knew  that  the  second  was  under 
Cyrenins.  But  admitting  that  the  Greek  will  bear  this  inr 
terpretaticm,  still  had  this  been  Lake's  meaning  it  would 
have  been  more  naturaDy  expressed  another  way. 

Most  English  commentators  have  preferred  the  follow- 
ing construction;  this  taxing  was  first  made — t.  e.  carried 
into  effect,  when  Cyrenins  was  governor  of  Syria.*  The 
enrolment  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  Lord's  birth,  but  its 
actual  execution  was  deferred  some  nine  or  ten  years,  or 
till  Judea  was  made  a  Eoman  province.  This  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  Luke's  words,  since  the  enrolment  was  only 
preparatory  to  the  assessment  and  collection  of  the  taxes, 
and  the  latter  may  have  been  delayed  by  political  difficul- 
ties till  the  time  of  Cyrenins. 

Some,  as  Lardner,  (L  833,)  wotild  make  i;yc/AonxiiTos  n^c 
liupias  to  be  merely  an  official  title,  and  to  imply  not  tiiat 
Cyrenius  was  then  actually  governor,  but  that  he  had  at 
some  previous  period  of  his  life  filled  the  office.  Having 
been  governor,  the  title  continued  to  cleave  to  him,  and  by 
it  he  was  generally  designated  and  best  known.  This,  how- 
ever, is  forced. 

But  some  objections  still  remain  to  be  considered,  first, 
that  this  taxing  could  not  have  taken  place  in  Herod's  life- 
lime,  because  inconsistent  with  the  political  relations  of  his 
kingdom  to  the  Empire.  It  still  had  a  nominal  independ- 
ence, and  was  not  converted  into  a  province  till  the  banish- 
ment of  his  son  Archelaus.  In  this,  however,  is  little  force.' 
The  relations  between  Rome  and  her  dependent  kingdoms 

^  So  XSther,  Wbiibj,  Tholnok,  Wieseler,  Ewald,  Greswdl. 

*  Middleton/ Hales,  Catupbdly  Norton.    So  among  the  Gennans,  Ebrard, 
Lange,  Lichtenstein. 

*  Winer,  ii.  899. 
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were  constantly  flaotoating ;  and  what  rights  and  privil^es 
she  should  at  any  time  give  them^  was  a  matter  of  policy.' 
Judea  was  well  known  to  Augnstos  as  full  of  discontent  and 
sedition,  and  there  can  scarce  be  a  doabt  that  it  was  his 
purpose  even  before  Herod's  death  to  reduce  it,  so  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted,  to  the  rank  of  a  province.  Besides, 
the  personal  relations  of  Augustus  and  Herod  had  a  little 
before  this  become  &r  from  friendly,*  and  therefore  the 
former  was  not  likely  to  be  governed  in  his  actions  by  mere 
considerations  of  good  wilL  And  Herod  could  offer  no 
effectual  resistance  to  any  measure  the  Emperor  might  pro- 
pose. He  wlE»  now  old  and  greatly  hated  by  the  Jews,  and 
without  Boman  assistance  could  not  have  been  sure  of  his 
kingdom  for  a  day. 

I^  then,  Augustus  designed  this  enrolment  as  only  pre- 
paratory to  taxation,  and  if  Herod  looked  upon  it  i^  an 
infringement  of  his  royal  rights,  he  could  only  submit.  Re- 
sbtance  would  only  have  brought  his  own  down&ll  and  the 
down&ll  of  his  JEunily.  And  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
execution  of  the  measure  was  given  chiefly  into  his  hands. 
Two  &cts  are  mentioned  by  Josephus,  both  of  which  have 
been  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  this  taxing.  He 
speaks'  of  an  oath  which  all  the  Jews  were  obliged  to  take, 
giving  assurance  of  their  good  will  to  Caasar  and  to  the 
king's  government,  and  which  was  refused  by  rix  thousand 
of  the  Pharisees.  This  is  supposed  by  Patritius  (iiL  171) 
to  refer  to  the  taxing  of  Luke.  But  this  took  place  under 
Satuminus  and  before  the  taxing.  He  speaks  also  of  an  in- 
surrection a  little  before  Herod's  death.*  This  insurrection, 
though  the  ostenrible  cause  of  it  was  the  erection  of  a  golden 
eagle  over  the  great  gate  of  the  temple,  doubtless  had  far 

>  As  to  the  tribute  actaallj  paid  bj  the  Jews  to  the  Romans,  see  Gres^ 
well,  iL  875 ;  and  as  to  the  antonomx  of  lobject  provinces,  Meriyale,  ir.  400. 
*  Josephus,  Antiq.,  16.  9.  8. 
«  Antiq.,  17.  2.  4.  «  Antiq.,  17.  6.  2. 
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deeper  roots,  and  yery  probably  stood  in  direct  connection 
with  ^e  enrobnent,  which  the  insurgents,  who  were  zealots 
for  the  law,  regarded  as  only  a  preliminary  step  to  their 
more  complete  subjugation  to  Rome. 

We  fbid  also,  in  these  statements  of  Josephus,  an  answer 
to  a  second  objection  that  such  an  enrolment  could  not  have 
taken  place  without  popular  disturbances,  such  as  took 
place  afterward,  and  are  mentioned  by  Luke,  (Acts  y.  37.) 
Both  just  before  and  after  Herod's  death  were  commotions 
which  showed  that  the  people  at  large  were  much  disquieted, 
although  there  was  no  general  resistance  to  Roman  rule. 
But  there  was  a  large  party  who  wished  that  Judea  might 
then  be  made  a  Roman  province,'  and  those  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  national  independence  were  now  by  no  means  so 
numerous  as  a  few  years  later.  The  enrolment,  therefore, 
might  have  been  carried  into  effect  without  producing  any 
general  rebellion,  however  a  few  excitable  spirits  may  have 
been  aroused  to  resistance. 

The  conspicuous  part  which  Cyrenius  played  in  this  tax- 
ing, so  conspicuous  that  Luke  connects  it  directly  with  his 
name,  will  surprise  no  one  who  considers  the  peculiar  state 
of  political  affairs.  Archelaus,  the  successor  of  Herod,  re- 
ceived but  half  of  his  &ther's  territories,  and  that  not  under 
the  name  of  king,  but  of  ethnarch.  He  ruled  only  by  su£> 
ferance,  and  was  firom  the  beginning  both  hated  and  de- 
spised by  the  Jews.  In  this  condition  of  things,  it  was 
natural  that  the  chief  direction  of  public  matters  should  ML 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  the  adjoining  province. 
Josephus  gives  ample  proof  how  ready  the  Romans  were 
under  Varus,  to  interfere  in  Jewish  quarrels,  and  with  what 
contempt  the  Syrian  governors  treated  the  subject  kings 
around  them.^  I^  also,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
it  was  the  purpose  of  Augustus  at  the  first  fiivorable  oppor- 

>  Antiq.,  17. 11.  2.  *  AnUq.,  19.  8. 1. 
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tonity  to  depose  Archelaos  and  to  reduce  Jadea  to  a  proy« 
ince,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  Oyrenius, 
as  governor  of  Syria,  might  then  have  conducted  the  taxing. 

But  how,  is  the  silence  of  Josephus  in  regard  to  this 
matter  to  be  explained  ?  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
motives,  we  find  that,  in  point  of  fiu^,  he  does  pass  over  the 
whole  period  of  the  rule  of  Archelaus  almost  in  silence. 
He  mentions  no  governor  of  Syria  firom  Varus,  750,  to 
Cyrenius,  760.  So  he  wholly  passes  over  the  Parthian  war 
under  Oaius  Caesar.^  This  cannot  have  been  fi*om  ignorance. 
Wleseler  (98)  supposes  that  he  concealed,  so  &r  as  posflible, 
all  that  testified  to  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews  and 
against  their  submission  to  Roman  domination,  ffis  men- 
tion of  Judas  of  Gkdilee,  who  headed  the  rebellion  at  the 
second  taxing,  is  very  brief.'  Lardner,  (L  355,)  alluding  to 
this  latter  passage,  supposes  that  Josephus  avoids  the  men- 
tion of  these  contests  between  the  Jews  and  Romans,  be- 
cause the  principles  of  Judas  were  very  popular,  and  he 
must  offend  his  countrymen  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  other.  Thus  much  is  plain,  that  he  passes  over 
as  lightly  as  possible  every  thing  that  testifies  to  the  degra- 
dation of  his  people.' 

Thus,  in  various  ways,  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  taxing  may  be  met  (though  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  all  yet  removed),  if  we  assume  that  Cyrenius  was 
but  once  governor  of  Syria.  But  we  hare  strong  historical 
evidence  that  he  twice  filled  this  office.  If  this  shall  be 
confirmed  by  further  investigations,  all  doubts  as  to  the 
literal  accuracy  of  Luke  will  be  removed. 

Why,  in  Joseph's  journey  to  Bethlehem,  Mary  should 
have  accompanied  him,  is  not  stated  by  the  Evangelist. 
Some  have  supposed  that  she  was  obliged  to  go,  in  order 
to  be  enrolled ;  but  neither,  according  to  Jewish  or  Romish 

>  Znmpt,  u.  87.  •  Antiq.,  18. 1.  6. 

•  See  JounuU  Sao«  Lit.,  toL  tl  892,  Aa 
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CQStom,  was  it  neoeasary  that  ahe  ahonld  be  penonallj  pres- 
ent.* Others  suppose  that  ahe  possessed  a  little  inheritaiice 
m  Bethlehem,  and  so  most  go  thither.'  Bat  this  is  without 
proof  and  against  probability ;  for,  if  she  had  had  posses- 
tiooa  there,  she  would  scarce  have  been  compelled  to  go  to 
the  inn.  In  all  likelihood  she  went  with  Joseph  because,  at 
this  deUcate  and  trying  period,  she  was  unwilling  to  be  left  at 
Nazareth  alone.  That  she  was  aware  of  the  prophecy  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  bom  at  Bethlehem  is  not  improb- 
able ;  but  that  she  journeyed  there  with  a  design  thus  to 
ensure  its  fulfilment,*  is  not  consistent  with  the  general 
tenor  of  her  conduct. 


Dbc,  749.    5  B.  0. 

upon  the  airiTil  of  Jofeph  and  Mary  at  Bethlehem,  Lun  IL  S-7 
they  coold  find  no  room  at  the  inn,  and  took  refage  in  a 
oottage  where  the  babe  was  bom,  and  laid  in  the  manger. 

The  Tillage  of  Bethlehem,  ^  house  of  bread,''  lies  about 
six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem  on  the  way  to  Hebron.  There 
was  another  city  or  village  of  this  mune  in  Zebulon,  (Josh, 
xix.  15,)  whence  this  is  called,  to  dlBtinguish  it,  Bethlehem- 
Judah.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  the  cities 
of  Judah.  In  Genesis  (zlyiiL  7)  it  is  called  Ephrath,  and  in 
Mid^  (y.  2)  Ephratah — an  epithet  given  it  because  of  its 
fruitfulness.  It  appears  in  Scripture  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  house  of  David,  and  seems  never  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  importance.  ^^  The  Jews  are  very  silent  of 
.this  city ;  nor  do  I  remember  that  I  have  read  any  thing  in 
them  concerning  it  besides  those  things  which  are  produced 
out  of  the  Old  Testament."  *  Micidi  speaks  of  it  as  little 
amongst  the  thousands  of  Judah.    It  was  here  that  the 

>  See,  however,  Sepp,  H.  68.  '  Olsbausen,  Michaelia. 

•  So  Lange.  «  Lightibot,  iii  100. 
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fields  of  Boaz  lay,  in  which  Rath  gleaned,  (Ruth,  ii.  4 ;) 
and  here  the  son  of  Obed  was  bom.  Hither  came  Samuel, 
and  anointed  the  youthful  David  to  be  the  successor  of 
Saul.  That  the  Messiah  should  be  bom  here  was  expressly 
declared  by  the  prophet  Micah,  (y.  2 ;)  and  the  Jews  seem 
to  have  had  no  question  as  to  his  meaning,  nor  ever  to  have 
doubted  the  literal  Ailfilment  of  the  prophecy.  (Matt.  ii. 
6 ;  John,  vii.  42.) 

Bethlehem  lies  on  the  eastern  brow  of  a  ridge  that  mns 
from  east  to  west  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  surrounded  by 
hills.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  toward  the  south  and  east,  in  the  direction  of 
Jericho,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Moab  beyond. 
There  are  deep  valleys  both  on  the  south  and  north ;  that 
on  the  north  stretches  toward  Jerusalem,  and  in  it  olives, 
figs,  almond-'groves,  and  vineyards  are  found.  The  village 
has  one  street,  broad,  but  not  thickly  built.  The  present 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufitcture  of  holy 
trinkets  and  relics,  beads,  crosses,  Ac.,  for  the  pilgrims  who 
visit  Jerusalem. 

The  exact  spot  where  the  Lord  was  bom,  has  been  the 
subject  of  anxious  investigation  and  of  zealous  controversy. 
All  the  information  upon  this  point  that  the  Scriptures 
give,  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Luke,  that  when  Joseph 
and  Mary  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  they  could  find  no  place 
at  the  inn,  or  khan ;  and  that,  when  Jesus  was  bom,  she 
was  compelled  to  put  the  new-bom  babe  in  a  manger,  ^n^. 
From  this  statement  some  have  inferred  that  the  manger 
was  in  a  stall  connected  with  the  inn  itself;*  but  this  is 
hardly  consistent  with  other  features  of  the  narrative. 
That  the  place  in  which  she  took  refuge  was  a  stall,  or  room 
where  cattle  were  lodged,  may  &irly  be  inferred  from  the 
mention  of  a  manger. 

The  place  now  shown  as  the  Lord's  birthplace  is  a 

>  WUsoD,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  i.  892;  Kitto,  Life  of  Chrift»  62. 
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cave  southeast  from  the  town,  and  now  covered  by  the 
Latin  convent.  The  tradition  that  connects  this  cave  with 
His  birth  is  very  ancient.'  Robinson  (ii.  416)  speaks  of  it 
as  ^  readiing  back  at  least  to  the  middle  of  the  second 
oentnry.'*  Justin  Martyr  (150,  a.  d.)  mentions  it ;  as  also 
Origen  abont  a  hundred  years  later.  Queen  Helena  erected 
a  church  over  it,  (325  a.  d.)  Here  came  Jerome,  (400  a.  d^) 
and  dwelt  for  many  years.  So  &r  then  as  early  tradition 
can  authenticate  a  place,  this  seems  well  authenticated.' 
Tet  there  are  objections  which  have  led  many  to  deny  the 
truth  of  the  tradition.*  The  point  then  demands  some  fur<> 
ther  examination. 

Tlie  objection,  that  Luke  says  nothing  of  a  cave,  is  not 
important.  His  purpose  is  simply  to  show  the  humble  and 
friendless  state  of  the  infimt  child,  and  this  is  done  by  the 
mention  of  the  circumstances  that  there  was  no  room  for 
his  parents  in  the  inn,  and  that  when  He  was  bom  He  was 
laid  in  a  manger.  Any  other  particulars  were  for  his  pur- 
pose unnecessary. 

A  more  important  objection  is  that  drawn  from  the 
fiict,  that  tradition  makes  caves  or  grottoes  to  be  the  sites 
of  so  many  remarkable  events.  That,  as  was  long  ago  said  by 
Maondrell,  "wherever  you  go,  you  find  almost  every  thing 
represented  as  done  under  ground,''  naturally  awakens  our 
incredolity.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  have 
been  so  generally  selected  for  such  sites,  unless  there  were 
some  grounds  of  fitness  in  the  selection.  The  scriptures, 
Josephns,  and  all  travellers  speak  of  the  numerous  caves 
that  are  found  throughout  Palestine.  They  were  used  for 
dwellings,  for  fortresses  and  places  of  refuge,  for  cisterns, 
for  prisons,  and  for  sepulchres.  Travellers  used  them  as 
inns,  robbers  as  dens,  herdsmen  as  stalls,  husbandmen  as 

'  See  Thflo,  Codex  Apoo.,  i.  881,  note. 

•  See  a  fbll  statement  of  the  erideDoe  in  Patritios,  iiL  898. 

i  So  Bitter,  Robinaoo. 
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granaries.  Many  of  these  oaves  were  very  large.  One  is 
mentioned  (Judges  xz.  47)  large  enoagh  for  six  hundred 
men.  Bonar,'  in  reference  to  the  cave  of  Adullam,  says : 
*^  70U  might  spend  days  in  exploring  these  vast  apartments, 
for  the  whole  mountain  seems  excavated,  or  rather  honey 
combed.**  Pococke  speaks  of  one  large  enough  for  thirty 
thousand  men. 

These  caves,  so  numerous  in  the  light  limestone  forma- 
tion of  Judea,  and  easily  wrought  into  any  shape,  and  always 
dry,  were  naturally  thus  applied  to  many  uses.  We  need 
not  be  surprised  to  find  them  connected  with  many  remark- 
able events,  and  hallowed  by  sacred  associations.  The 
traditions  that  connect  them  with  the  history  of  Jesus  are 
neither  to  be  indiscriminately  received,  nor  indiscriminately 
rejected.  Whether  a  particular  event  did,  or  did  not,  take 
place  in  a  grotto  is  to  be  judged  of  according  to  its  intrinsic 
probability,  and  the  amount  of  evidence.  Whilst  no  unpre- 
judiced person  will  be  disposed  to  put  the  site  of  the 
Annunciation  to  Mary,  or  of  the  Agony,  or  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, in  a  cave,  yet  all  recognize  the  cave  as  a  fitting  place 
for  the  sepulchre.  Whether  a  cave  was,  or  not,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Lord,  must  be  judged  of  by  its  own  merits. 

Thus  looking  upon  this  tradition,  we  filnd  no  sufficient 
reason  why  it  should  be  wholly  rejected.  Probably  there 
is  some  measure  of  truth  in  it.  It  is  indeed  hard  to  believe 
that  the  present  cave,  so  deep  down  and  inaccessible,  could 
ever  have  been  used  as  a  stall  for  cattle.  Perhaps  the  &ct 
may  be  that  this  cave,  in  its  original  shape,  was  connected 
with  a  house  forming  its  rear  apartment,  and  used  as  a 
stable.  To  this  house  went  Joseph  and  Mary,  when  they 
could  find  no  room  at  the  inn,  and  when  the  child  was  bom, 
it  was  laid  in  the  manger  as  the  most  convenient  place. 
Arcul^  (▲.  D.  700,)'  describing  the  cave  as  it  was  in  his 
day,  says:  ^'At  the  extreme  eastern  angle  (of  the  ridge) 

1  Ltnd  of  Promise,  246.  •  Early  Trarela,  6. 
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there  is  a  sort  of  natural  hal^caTe,  the  outer  part  of  which 
18  said  to  hay  e  been  the  plaoe  of  our  Lord's  birth:  the  inside 
is  called  oar  Lord's  manger.  The  whole  of  this  care 
is  oovered  within  with  predons  marUe.''  'Willibald  (a«  b. 
782)  says :  ^  Hie  j^ace  where  Christ  was  bom  was  once  a 
cave  under  the  earth,  bnt  it  is  now  a  square  house  out  in 
the  rock,  and  the  earth  is  dug  up  and  thrown  from  it  all 
around,  and  a  church  is  now  built  above  it.**  Thus  the 
small  cave  that  ori^nallj  existed  in  the  rear  of  the  dwell- 
ing,  and  was  used  as  a  stable,  has  been  gradually  conrerted 
into  its  present  shape. 

This  view  of  the  matter  is  defended  by  Thomson,  (iL  583«) 
**  It  is  not  impossible,  to  say  the  least,  but  that  tiie  apart- 
ment in  which  our  Saviour  was  bom  was  in  fiust  a  cave,  I 
have  seen  many  such,  consisting  of  <Hie  or  more  rooms  in 
front  o^  and  including  a  cavern  where  the  cattle  were  kept. 
It  is  my  impression  that  the  birth  actually  took  place  in  an 
ordinary  house  of  some  common  peasant,  and  that  the  babe 
was  laid  in  one  of  the  mangers,  such  as  are  still  found  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  fivmers  of  this  region.    That  house  may 
have  stood  where  the  convent  does  now,  and  some  sort  of  a 
cave,  either  natural  or  made  by  digging  the  earth  away  for 
building,  and  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  may  have  been  directly 
below,  or  even  included  within  its  court.*'    Elsewhere  (ii. 
98)  he  thus  speaks  of  the  manger,  which  he  identifies  with 
the  ^crib'*  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (i.  8) — ^It  is  common 
to  find  two  rides  of  the  one  room,  where  the  native  fitrmer 
reades  with  his  cattle,  fitted  up  with  these  mangers,  an^  the 
remainder  elevated  about  two  feet  higher  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  fiimily.    The  mangers  are  built  of  small  stcmes 
and  mortar  in  the  shape  of  a  box,  or  rather  of  a  kneading- 
trough,  and  when  cleaned  up  and  white-washed,  as  they 
ofiien  are  in  summer,  they  do  very  well  to  lay  little  babes  in. 
Indeed  our  own  children  have  slept  there  in  our  mde  sum- 
mer retreats  on  the  mountains.'' 

4* 
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We  may  then  condude  that  tradition  has  not  in  this 
case  erred.  The  dte  of  the  Lord's  birthplace  must  long 
have  been  remembered  by  the  shepherds,  (Luke  ii  16,)  and 
been  generally  known  in  the  region  round.  But  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  cave  is  doubtless  very  unlike  its 
original  condition.  It  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  deep* 
ened,  and  space  made  in  various  directions  for  the  various 
accessory  grottoes  and  sepulchres  which  are  now  shown. 
In  this  way  all  the  statements  of  Luke  can  be  eaaly  recon- 
ciled with  the  tradition.  Here  was  the  cave  in  the  rear  of 
the  house,  and  used  for  cattle.  In  a  manger,  as  the  most 
ready  and  fitting  place,  the  babe  was  laid.  Hither  came  the 
shepherds,  to  pay  their  adorations,  and  here  probably  still 
later  came  the  MagL  These  remarkable  events  would  not 
easily  pass  firom  men's  memories,  and  some  knowledge  of 
the  spot  where  they  occurred  could  not  well  have  escaped 
the  early  disciples. 

The  church  that  now  stands  over  the  cave  of  the  na- 
tivity was  built  by  the  Emperor  Justinian  upon  the  site  of 
that  built  by  the  Empress  Helena,  a.  d.  880.^  Adjoining  it 
are  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  convents,  whose  monks 
have  a  conmion  interest  in  it  for  purposes  of  worship.  It  is 
now  much  dilapidated,  though,  as  the  oldest  Christian  church 
in  the  world,  it  continues  to  possess  great  architectural  in- 
terest. The  cave  of  the  nativity  is  38  feet  long  by  11  wide, 
and  a  silver  star  in  a  marble  slab  at  the  eastern  end  marks 
the  precise  spot  where  the  Lord  was  bom.  Here  is  the  in- 
scription :  J3!c  de  virgins  Maria  Jesus  Ghristus  nattts  est. 
Silver  lamps  are  always  burning  around,  and  an  altar  stands 
near,  which  is  used  in  turn  by  the  monks  of  the  convents. 
The  manger  in  which  the  Lord  was  laid  was  taken  to  Rome 
by  Pope  Sixtus  V.  and  placed  in  the  church  of  St.  Maria 
Maggiore,  but  its  place  is  supplied  by  a  marble  one.  A  few 

Tobler'B  Bethlehem,  104 
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feet  opposite,  an  altar  marks  the  spot  where  the  Magi  stood. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  silken  hangings. 

The  usual  exaggeration  extradition  may  be  seen  in  the 
many  apocryphal  sites  gathered  around  the  central  one. 
In  adjoining  grottoes  are  shown  the  chapel  of  Joseph  and 
the  chapel  of  the  Innocents,  where  the  children  murdered 
by  Herod  were  buried.  A  stone  is  also  shown  that  marks 
Uie  spot  where,  in  the  firmament  above,  the  star  stood  still 
that  guided  the  Magi  in  their  journey.  Of  more  interest  to 
the  Christian  scholar  is  the  cave,  now  converted  into  a 
chapel,  where  Jerome  lived,  studied,  and  prayed.  It  is 
said  by  Stanley,  (436,)  that  during  the  invasion  of  Ibrahun 
Pasha  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  the  convent,  and  found 
by  the  removal  of  the  marbles,  ^,  with  which  it  was  en- 
cased, that  the  grotto  of  the  nativity  was  an  ancient  sep- 
ulchre. If  this  were  so,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Joseph 
and  Mary  would  have  entered  it.  But  the  statement  needs 
confirmation. 

That  the  Lord  was  bom  very  soon  afi;er  their  arrival  at 
Bethlehem,  may  be  &irly  inferred  firom  the  &ct  that  ^  therq 
was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn.'' 


Deo.,  749.    5  b.o. 

The  game  nigbt  upon  which  He  was  bom,  an  Angel  Luki  iL  S-20. 
of  the  Lord  appeared  to  some  shepherds,  who  were  keep- 
ing watch  oyer  their  floclcs,  and  announced  to  them  Hig 
birth.     Leaving  their  flocks,  they  hastened  to  Bethlehem 
to  see  the  child,  and  finding  Him,  retomed  praising  God. 

The  bearing  of  the  &ct  that  the  shepherds  were  in  the 
field  watching  their  flocks,  upon  the  date  of  the  Lord^s 
birth,  has  been  already  examined. 

The  residence  of  the  shepherds  is  not  mentioned,  nor  do 
we  know  the  place  where  they  were  keeping  watch.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  vidnity  of  Bethlehem,  and  yet  some 
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little  distance  removed.  There  is  now,  a  mile  or  more  east 
from  the  convent,  a  plain  in  which  is  alittle  village  called  the 
Village  of  the  Shepherds.  Not  &r  from  this  village  is  pointed 
ont  the  field  where,  it  is  said,  they  were  feeding  their  flocks, 
and  here  is  shown  a  grotto,  called  the  Ghrotto  of  the  Shep- 
herds. In  this  field  a  chnrch  was  boilt  by  the  Empress 
Helena.  In  its  neighborhood  stood  formerly  a  cloister,  but 
now  only  ndns  of  a  chnroh  or  cloister  are  to  be  found.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Bernard,  a.  d.  867.^  ^  One  mile  from  Beth- 
lehem is  the  monastery  of  the  holy  shepherds  to  whom 
the  angel  appeared  at  onr  Lord's  nativity."  Tradition 
makes  the  nnmber  of  Shepherds  Uiree  or  fi>ar,  and  gives 
their  names.* 


Jan. — Fbb.,  750.    4  b.  o. 

Upon  the  eighth  day  following  His  birth,  the  Lord  was  Lun  ii.  21. 
oironmcised,  and  the  name  Jesus  given  Him.  Forty  days 
after  the  birth,  Mary  presented  herself  with  the  child  Luki  IL  28-S8. 
at  the  Temple  in  accordanoe  with  the  law,  and  after  the 
presentation  returned  again  to  Bethlehem. 

The  order  of  events  following  Christ^s  birth  to  the  time 
He  went  to  reside  at  Nazareth,  is  maoh  disputed.  The 
chief  point  of  controversy  is  respecting  the  time  of  the  visit 
of  the  MagL  If  this  can  be  determined,  the  other  events 
may  be  easily  arranged. 

An  early  and  current  tradition  placed  the  coming  of  the 
Magi  on  the  6th  of  January,  or  on  the  13th  day  after  His 
birth.*  This  day  was  early  celebrated  as  the  Feast  of  the 
Epiphany,  or  the  manifestation  of  Christ,  and  originally  had 
reference  to  His  birth,  to  the  visit  of  the  Magi,  and  to  His 
baptism.  It  is  now  observed  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Churches  with  reference  to  the  latter  two  events,  of  which 

1  Early  Trayels,  89.  *  Hofinaon,  117. 

•  See  Thilo,  Codex  Apoo.,  i.  885,  note. 
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the  adoration  of  the  Magi  is  made  most  promin^it.  This  is 
also  the  case  in  the  English  and  American  Episcopal 
Chorches.  But  the  tradition  did  not  command  nniversal 
assent.  Eosebins  and  Epiphanins,  reasoning  from  Matt. 
iL  16,  pat  the  coming  of  the  Magi  two  years  after  His 
birth.  And  others  have  thought  the  dth  January  selected 
for  conyenience,  ratiier  than  as  having  any  direct  chrono- 
logical  connection  with  the  event.  The  apocryphal  gospel 
of  the  birth  of  Mary  puts  their  coming  on  the  forty-second 
day,  or  after  the  presentation,  but  some  copies  on  the 
13th,* 

If.  we  now  ask  the  grounds  upon  which,  aside  from  this 
tradition,  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  is  placed  so  soon 
after  the  birth,  and  before  the  presentation  in  the  Temple, 
tiie  more  important  are  these :  first,  that  the  words  rov  8c 
Ii^otw  y€yvff$€irr<Kj  *'  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom,**  (Matt.  iL  1,) 
imply  that  the  one  event  speedily  followed  the  other,  the 
participle  being  in  the  aoristandnot  in  the  perfect ;  second, 
that  directly  after  the  presentation  Jesus  went  with  His 
parents  to  Nazareth,  (Luke  ii  89,)  and  that  therefore  the 
presentation  must  have  been  preceded  by  their  visit ;  third, 
that  at  the  coming  of  die  Magi  Herod  first  heard  of  the  birth 
of  Jesus,  but  if  the  presentation  at  the  Temple  had  pre- 
viously taken  place,  he  must  have  heard  of  it,  as  it  had 
been  made  public  by  Anna,  (Luke  iL  88.)  But  none  of  these 
reasons  is  decisive.  There  is  nothing,  as  asserted,  in  the  use 
of  Y€vyri$€yTo^  "  now  when  Jesus  was  bom,'*  that  proves  that 
they  came  so  soon  as  He  was  bom,  or  that  an  interval  of  two 
months  may  not  have  elapsed.'  The  opinion  of  many  of 
the  fiithers  that  they  found  Him  still  in  the  manger,  or  stall, 
in  spehtnca  iUa  qua  natus  est^  may  be  true,  if  the  manger 
was  in  a  cave  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  (See  Matt.  ii.  11.) 
The  statement  of  Luke,  that  ^^  when  they  had  performed 

1  HofiBaim,  186.  *  See  Oa].  !▼.  29,  and  Meyer,  in  looix 
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all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they  returned 
into  GhJilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth,''  has  often  been 
interpreted  as  affirming  that  they  went  directly  from 
the  temple  to  Nazareth  without  any  return  to  Bethle- 
hem.^ But  this  interpretation  is  arbitrary.  It  is  apparent 
that  Luke  does  not  design  to  give  a  full  history  of  Christ's 
infancy.  He  says  nothing  of  the  Magi,  of  the  murder  of  the 
children,  of  the  flight  into  Egypt.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  motive  of  this  omission,  which  Alford,  in  common 
with  many  German  critics,  ascribes  to  ignorance,  nothing  can 
be  inferred  from  it  to  the  impugning  of  Matthew's  accuracy. 
His  statement  respecting  the  return  to  Qaiilee  is  general, 
and  does  not  imply  any  strict  chronological  connection. 
Elsewhere  in  Luke  like  instances  occur,  as  in  iv.  14,  where 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  ^^  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
into  Gkdilee,"  whence  it  would  appear  diat  this  return  fol- 
lowed immediately  upon  the  temptation ;  yet  we  know  that 
an  interval  of  several  months  must  have  elapsed.  It  is  the 
&ct  that  His  childhood  was  passed  at  Nazareth,  which  Luke 
brings  prominently  forward,  not  the  precise  time  when  He 
went  thither,  which  was  unimportant.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  his  language  that  Jesus  should  have  returned  to  Beth- 
lehem from  the  Temple,  an  afternoon  walk  of  two  hoursi 
and  have  gone  thence  to  Nazareth  by  way  of  Egypt, 
though  had  we  this  gospel  alone,  we  could  not  infer  this. 
Besides,  it  is  apparent  from  Matthew's  narrative  (ii  22-3) 
that  Joseph  did  not  design  upon  his  return  from  Egypt  to 
go  to  Galilee,  and  went  thither  only  by  express  divine  di- 
rection. Plainly  he  looked  upon  Bethlehem,  not  Nazareth, 
as  the  proper  home  of  the  child  who  should  be  the  heir 
of  David.*  And  Anally  the  &ct  that  Anna  '^  spoke  of  Him 
to  all  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem,"  by 
no  means  shows  that  her  words  came  to  the  ears  of  Herod* 

>  So  early,  Chiysostom ;  and  now,  A.  CUike  and  Meyer, 
t  See  Wieaeler»  154. 
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Hie  number  of  those  who  shared  the  &ith  of  Kmeon  and 
Anna  was  doubtless  few,  and  the  birth  of  Jesns  was  not 
an  erent  that  they  would  blazon  abroad  beibre  the  Phari« 
sees  and  Herod. 

Those  who  thus  place  the  vimt  of  the  Magi  before  the 

purilGication  of  Mary  and  the  presentation  of  Jesus,  are  by 

no  means  agreed  as  to  the  time  of  the  latter  events.    If  the 

yisit  of  the  Magi  was  on  the  thirteenth  day  after  His  birth, 

and  tbe  murder  of  the  children  and  the  flight  into  Egypt 

took  place  immediately  after,  the  purification  must  have  been 

delayed  till  the  r^um,  and  so  in  any  event  after  the  legal 

time  on  the  fortieth  day.^      To  avoid  this,  some  suppose 

that,  although  the  suspicions  of  Herod  had  been  aroused  by 

the  inquiries  of  the  Magi,  yet  he  took  no  active  measures 

for  the  destruction  of  the  child,  till  the  rumor  of  what  had 

taken  place  at  the  Temple  at  the  time  of  the  presentation 

(Luke  ii«  27-38)  reaching  his  ears,  stirred  him  up  to  give 

immediate  order  for  the  murder  of  the  children.'     Others 

still,  making  the  departure  to  Nazareth  to  have  immediately 

followed  the  purification,  are  compelled  to  make  Nazareth, 

not  Bethlehem,  the  starting  point  of  the  flight  into  Egypt.' 

The  obvious  difliculties  connected  with  this  traditional 

view  of  the  coming  of  the  wise  men  on  the  thirteenth  day 

after  the  Lord^s  birth,  have  led  most  in  modem  times  to  put 

it  after  the  purification  on  the  fortieth  day.  Some,  who  hold 

that  Jesns  went  immediately  after  that  event  to  Nazareth, 

suppose  that  afl^r  a  short  sojourn  there  He  returned  to 

Bethlehem,  and  there  was  found  by  the  wise  men.^    But 

most  who  put  the  purification  upon  the  fortieth  day,  make 

the  visit  of  the  Magi  to  have  shortly  followed,  and  prior  to 

any  departure  to  Nazaretlu*    And  this  order  seems  best  to 

harmonize  the  scripture  narratives.    The  language  of  Luke 

*  Friedfieb,  Bncber.  *  Augustine,  Sepp,  Alford.  *  MaldonatL 

*  Epipbsniiis*  and  now  Jarris,  and  Patritiua. 

*  BobinBOD,  Tiaofaaiidorf,  Wieseler,  Lichtenetcin. 
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iL  22,  compared  with  y,  21,  plamly  intimates  that  as  the 
oircomcisioii  took  place  on  the  eighth,  or  legal  day,  so  did 
the  presentation  on  the  fortieth.  Till  this  day,  the  mother 
was  regarded  as  unclean,  and  was  to  abide  at  home,  and  it 
is  therefore  very  improbable  that  the  adoration  of  the  Ma^ 
and  especially  tlie  fli^t  into  Egypt,  should  have  preyioosly 
taken  place.  Doubtless,  in  case  of  necessity,  all  the  legal 
requisitions  could  have  been  set  aside,  but  this  necessity  is 
not  proved  in  this  case  to  have  existed.  That  the  purifica- 
tion was  after  the  return  from  Egypt,  is  inconsistent  with 
Matthew's  statements,  (iL  22),  that  after  Joseph  had  heard 
that  Archelaus  was  reigning  in  Judea,  he  was  afraid  to  go 
thither.  I^  then,  he  dare  not  even  enter  the  king's  territory, 
how  much  less  would  he  dare  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  enter 
publicly  into  the  temple.  The  conjecture  of  some,^  that 
Archelaus  was  then  absent  at  Rome,  is  wholly  without 
historic  proo£ 

That  Matthew  puts  the  flight  into  Egypt  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  departure  of  the  Ma^  (iL  13,)  is  plain.* 
No  interval  could  have  elapsed  after  their  departure,  for 
it  is  said,  v.  14,  that  he  ^^took  the  young  child  and  His 
mother  by  night,  and  departed  into  Egypt"  He  went  so 
soon  as  the  angel  appeared  to  him,  apparently  the  same 
night.-  We  cannot  then  place  the  history  of  the  purifica- 
tion after  their  departure,  and  before  the  flight  into  Egypt, 
as  is  done  by  Calvin  and  many.  Nor  could  Herod,  after 
his  jealousy  had  been  aroused  by  the  inquiries  of  the  Ma^ 
after  the  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews,  have  waited  quietly 
several  weeks  till  the  events  at  the  purification  awakened 
his  attention  anew.  He  doubtless  acted  here  with  that 
decision  that  characterized  all  his  movements,  and  seeing 

1  So  Hag. 

s  Alford.  Ellicott  saja :  "  Probabi j  on  the  same  night  that  the  Magi 
arrived/'  From  the  fact  that  thej  "  were  warned  of  Qod  in  a  dream/' 
it  may,  however,  be  inferred  that  the  dream  of  Joseph  was  the  night  fol- 
lowing. 
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faunfielf  mocked  by  the  wise  men,  took  instant  measnrefl  fox 
the  destmction  of  the  diild. 

The  &ct  that  Mary  offered  the  offering  of  the  poor, 
(Luke  ii  24,)  may  be  mentioned  as  incidentallj  confirming 
this  view ;  for  if  she  had  received  previously  the  gifts  of  the 
Magi,  particularly  the  gold,  we  may  suppose  that  she  would 
have  used  it  to  provide  a  better  offering.' 

We  thus  trace  a  threefold  adoration  of  Christ:  1st, 
that  of  the  shepherds;  2d,  that  of  Simeon  and  Anna ;  dd, 
that  of  the  Magi;  or  a  twofold  adoration  of  the  Jews,  and 
then  the  adoration  of  the  heathen. 


Pkb.,  760.    4  B.O. 

Soon  after  the  presentation,  came  the  wise  men  from  Matt.  iL  1-12. 
the  East  to  worship  the  new-bom  King  of  the  Jews. 
This  Tisit  excited  the  suspicions  of  Herod,  who  made 
diligent  inquiries  oi  tiiem,  but  being  warned  of  God  in  a 
dream  that  they  dKNild  not  retnm  to  him,  they  departed 
to  their  own  country  another  way. 

Hie  time  of  the  appearing  of  the  star  which  led  the  Magi 
to  seek  Jesns,  has  been  already  considered ;  and  in  the  pre- 
ceding note  the  reasons  have  been  given  why  their  coming 
shonld  be  placed  after  the  purification  on  the  40th  day. 

It  is  not  said  whence  the  Magi  came,  except  awo  avaro- 
Aaii',  *^from  the  east.^  In  this  phrase  Arabia  may  be  in- 
cluded, though  lying  rather  to  the  south  than  east  of  Judea ; 
but  its  more  probable  reference  is  to  the  regions  beyond 
the  Euphrates.  Whether  however  of  these,  Persia,  or 
Chaldea,  or  Parthia,  may  be  meant,  we  have  no  data  to 
determine*  Some  have  preferred  Persia,  because  this  was 
the  home  of  the  Magian  religion ;  others  Arabia,  because 
the  gifts  giv^i  were  native  to  that  country,  and  it  was 


>  The  whole  subject  of  the  coming  of  the  Mag^  ia  elaborately  discussed  by 
PatritiuB,  iiL  826  and  840. 
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near  to  Jadea,  and  also  becanse  of  the  prediction  of  the 
Psalmist,  (IxziL  10,)  that  the  kings  of  Seba  and  Sheba 
should  cffer  gifts. 

According  to  Rawlinson,'  Magism  was  not  the  primitiye 
religion  of  the  Persians,  but  was  received  among  them 
from  the  Scyths.  Its  ddef  feature  was  worship  of  the 
elements.  Tlie  Magi,  distinctively  so  called,  were  a  tribe 
of  the  Modes,  to  whom  were  intrusted  all  the  priestly  func- 
tions connected  with  the  practice  of  that  religion,  holding 
a  relation  to  the  other  tribes  similar  to  that  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  to  the  Jews.  They  were  astrologers,  and  inter- 
preters  of  dreams.  The  name,  at  first  one  of  honor,  lost  in 
later  times  its  significance,  and  was  applied  to  all  who  made 
pretensions  to  supernatural  knowledge,  the  itinerant  con- 
jurors, wizards,  jugglers,  often  spoken  of  by  the  Roman 
writers,  and  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  Luke.* 

That  these  astrologers  may  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
Balaam's  prophecy  of  a  star  out  of  Jacob,  (Num.  zxiy.  17,) 
is  not  impossible."  Of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  firom  the 
peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon,  they  could  scarcely  have  been  ignorant.  That  a 
general  expectation  pervaded  the  East  that  a  king  should 
arise  in  Judea  to  rule  the  world,  seems  well  authenticated.* 
At  least  there  were  great  multitudes  of  Jews  in  the  East, 
and  their  Messianic  hopes  could  hardly  &il  to  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  MagL  According  to  Ellicott,*  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  had  learned  of  ^  prophecies  uttered  in 
their  own  country,  dimly  foreshadowing  this  divine  mys* 

^  HerodoioB,  L  Essay  t. 

•  See  Trench,  Star  of  the  Wise  Men.  It  is  singalar  that  Ligfatfoot  should 
insist  that  it  is  used  *here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  Scripture,  in  its  bad 
sense. 

•  See,  howerer,  Kurtz,  Gesoh.  des  Alt  Bund.,  492. 

•  Suetonius,  Vesp.,  c.  ir. ;  Tacitus,  t.  18.  It  is,  howerer,  asserted  by 
Giesseler,  that  both  these  historiana  copied  Josephus.  Neander  speaks 
doubtingly.  *  78,  note  1. 
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tery.**  Some  snppoee  these  wise  men  to  have  been  them- 
selves  Jews,  but  their  qaestion,  ^  Where  is  he  that  is  bom 
Kmgof  the  Jews?''  phiinly  implies  that  they  were  not  of  that 
people.  Aside,  then,  from  any  inmiediate  sapematnral  reve> 
lation  to  them,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  in  a  position 
to  interpret  the  appearing  of  the  star  as  connected  with  the 
fulfilment  of  Jewish  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah,  and 
thns  could  speak  of  it  as  "  His  star."  Still  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they  were  tanght  of  Gk>d  by  q>ecial 
revelation  the  meaning  of  the  things  they  saw. 

Of  the  supernatural  character  of  this  star  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  part  it  plays  in  guiding  the  wise  men 
on  their  way,  its  appearing  and  disappearing  and  reappear- 
ing, csmnot  well  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  the  conjunc- 
tions of  planets,  or  to  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  stars. 
It  has  well  been  siud  by  one :  Prwter  iUam  ateUoB  speciem 
qtUB  corporeum  incUavit  obhUitmjfidgentior  veritcUis  radius 
eorum  corda  perdocuit.  And  Augustine  calls  the  star  mag- 
niflca  Ungua  ccdi. 

Many  traditions  have  been  current  in  the  Church  re- 
specting these  Magi.^  They  were  siud  to  be  three  in  num- 
ber ;  they  were  kings,  one  of  Arabia,  one  of  €k>dolia  or 
Saba,  and  one  of  Thands :  their  names  Melchior,  Balthasar, 
Caspar;  they  were  baptized  by  St.  Thomas,  their  bones 
were  gathered  by  St.  Helena  and  buried  at  St.  Sophia  in 
Constantinople,  and  were  finally  removed  to  Cologne,  where 
they  now  lie.* 

If  the  Magi  came  firom  beyond  the  Euphrates,  they 
probably  came  by  way  of  Damascus  and  thence  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  returning,  they  may  have  gone  south  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Petra,  and  thence  have  crossed  the  Euphrates. 

*  Hofinann,  120. 

*  Hildesheim,  die  Legende  Ton  den  beiligen  drei  KOnigen,  Hertiog  Enojo., 
ii.  508.  For  a  fbll  diBcnssioo  of  all  these  traditions,  see  Spanheim,  Dubia 
SrangeUca,  iL  271,  and  PatriHos,  iiL  818. 
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Immediately  after  their  departure,  Joeeph,  warned  by  Min.  iL  18-16. 
God  in  a  dream,  takes  Mary  and  Jesus  and  goes  down 
into  Egypt    Herod,  so  soon  as  he  finds  himself  mocked  Matt.  iL  1$-18. 
by  the  wise  men,  gives  orders  that  all  the  children  in 
Bethlehem  of  two  years  and  under  be  slain.     Joseph 
with  Mary  and  Jesus  remains  in  Egypt  till  he  hears  through  Matt.  iL  19-28. 
an  angelic  messenger  of  Herod's  death.    He  designs  to  re- 
turn to  Judea,  but  is  directed  by  God  to  go  to  Nazareth,  Lmu  iL  89-40. 
irh&re  the  Lord  remains  during  His  childhood  and  youth. 

The  time  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  not  probably  of 
long  duration,  although  extended  by  some  of  the  early 
writers  to  several  years.  In  the  Oospel  of  the  Infancy  it 
is  stated  at  three  years ;  in  the  History  of  Joseph  at  one 
year ;  in  Tatian's  Harmony  at  seven  years ;  by  Epiphanius 
at  two  years.  Athanasius  makes  Jesus  four  years  old  when 
He  came  from  Egypt ;  Baronius  eight  years.  In  modem 
times  those  who  put  the  liord's  birth  one  or  more  years 
before  Herod's  death,  prolong  correspondingly  the  sojourn 
in  Egypt,  some  one,  some  two,  some  three  years.^  But 
if  his  birth  be  placed  late  in  749,  as  we  place  it.  His  return 
from  Egypt  must  have  been  in  the  early  summer  of  750. 
Lardner,  (i.  358,)  after  Kepler,  has  attempted  to  show  from 
the  expression  of  the  angel,  (Matt.  iL  20,)  ^  they  are  dead 
that  sought  the  young  child's  life,''  that  Antipater  was  in- 
cluded with  Herod,  and  as  he  had  been  at  enmity  with  his 
fether  for  near  a  year,  that  the  attempt  upon  His  life,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Innocents  must  have  been  so  long  before 
Herod's  death.    But  this  is  doing  violence  to  the  expression.* 

Joseph  was  to  remain  in  Egypt  till  God  should  send 
him  word,  and  this  word  was  sent  apparently  so  soon  as 
Herod  died.    Considering  how  numerous  were  the  Jews  in 

*  Patritiusy  Sepp,  Janria.  •  See  Trench,  Star,  107 ;  Meyer  in  loco. 
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Egypt,  and  the  constant  commanication  between  the  two 
ooimtries,  the  news  of  Herod's  death  most  soon  have 
reached  him  in  the  ordinary  way ;  but  it  was  first  made 
known  to  him  by  the  angel,  and  no  long  interval,  therefore, 
conld  have  elapsed.  That  he  made  no  delay  bat  hastened 
his  return,  is  implied  in  the  &ct  that  he  did  not  know  that 
Arcfaelaus  was  Herod's  successor  till  he  came  to  the  land  of 
Israel.  We  infer,  then,  that  the  return  was  in  the  summer 
of  750,  after  a  sojourn  of  three  or  four  months.' 

Tradition  marks  out  the  route  which  Joseph  took  into 
Egypt  to  have  been  by  way  of  Hebron,  Gaza,  and  the 
desert ;  which,  as  the  most  direct  way,  is  very  likely  the 
true  one.  At  Hebron  is  still  pointed  out  upon  a  hill  the 
spot  where  the  &mily  rested  at  night,  and  a  dmilar  one  at 
Oaca.  Probably  near  a  fortnight  was  occupied  in  the 
journey.  The  place  of  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  was  the 
village  Metariyeh,  not  fir  from  the  city  of  Heliopolis  on 
the  way  toward  Cairo.  An  old  sycamore  is  still  shown 
as  that  under  which  they  rested  in  their  journey.*  It  is 
probable  that  many  Jews  dwelt  at  this  time  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Heliopolis,  which  may  explain  the  choice  of  a 
village  in  its  vicinity  as  their  place  of  refuge.  Another 
tradition,  however,  makes  them  to  have  left  Metariyeh,  and 
to  have  dwelt  at  Memphis.*  The  temple  built  by  Onias 
about  150  B.C.  at  Leontopolis  still  continued  to  be  a  much 
frequented  place  of  worship  to  the  Egyptian  Jews,  of 
whom  Lightfoot  says,  '^  there  was  an  infinite  number  at 
this  time.'* 

1  According  to  Gretwell,  7  months ;  to  Lichtenste^n,  4-5  weeks ;  to  Wiese- 
ler  and  Ellioott,  S-^  weeks.  Patritins,  iii.  408,  argues  that  the  return  was 
during  the  little  interral  when  Archelans  ruled  as  king,  or  from  the  death  of 
his  father  to  his  departure  to  Rome,  whither  he  went  to  obtain  the  confirma- 
tk)n  of  Herod's  wfll.  This  would  make  it  to  hare  been  early  in  April,  750. 
It  may,  howerer,  be  doubted  whether  the  expression  of  Matthew,  ii.  22,  that 
^  Archelaus  did  reign,"  is  not  pressed  too  far. 

•  Kitto,  Lil^  of  Christ,  189.  •  Thilo,  Oodex  Apoo.,  08 
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From  the  nearness  of  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem,  Herod 
doubtless  learned  very  early  aft^  the  departure  of  the 
Magi  that  they  had  deceived  him,  and  that  through  them 
he  could  not  discover  the  new-bom  child.  But  as  he  had 
already  diligently  inquired  of  them  what  time  the  star  ap- 
peared, he  thought  to  accomplish  his  purpose  by  ordering 
that  all  the  male  children  from  two  years  old  and  under,  in 
Bethlehem  and  its  environs,  should  be  put  to  death.  The 
truth  of  the  narrative  has  been  often  questioned,  and  on 
various  grounds.  The  only  important  objection,  however, 
is  that  springing  from  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who,  it  is 
said,  must  have  mentioned  an  event  so  peculiar  and  crueL' 
The  common  answer  to  this,  that  among  the  many  insane 
and  fiendish  acts  of  crudty  that  marked  the  last  days  of 
Herod,  this  might  be  easily  overlooked,  is  amply  sufficient.* 
The  expression,  ^  from  two  years  old  and  under,"  is  am- 
biguous. According  to  Campbell,  "  Only  those  beginning 
the  second  year  are  included."  Greswell  also  limits  it  to 
the  age  of  thirteen  months.  If  it  be  thus  confined,  the 
number  of  the  children  murdered  is  much  diminished. 
But  under  any  circumstances  it  could  not  have  been  large. 
Sepp,  supposing  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  Beth- 
lehem and  its  coasts  to  be  5,000,  would  make  the  male 
children  of  this  age  about  ninety ;  but  this  is  a  large  esti* 
mate.  Townsend,  making  the  inhabitants  to  be  2,000, 
makes  50  children  to  have  been  sl^.  Some  would  reduce 
the  number  to  ten  or  fifteen.*  Voltaire,  after  an  old  Greek 
tradition,  would  make  it  14,000.  In  peaceftd  times,  such 
an  act  as  this,  even  if  executed  as  this  probably  was,  in 
secrecy,  would  have  excited  general  indignation  when  it 
became  known ;  but  now  the  Jewish  people  had  so  long 
^^  supped  with  horrors,"  and  were  so  engrossed  in  the  many 
perils  that  threatened  their  national  existence,  that  this 

>  Meyer  in  looo.  •  Winer,  i.  488.  •  Winer,  i.  i88;  MorriBon. 
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passed  by  oomparatiyely  nnnotioecL  Such  a  deed — firom  a 
man,  of  whom  Josephus  says,  that  ^  he  was  bnttiflh  and  a 
stranger  to  all  hmnanity,''  who  had  murdered  his  wife  and 
his  own  children,  and  who  wished  in  his  dying  rage  to  de- 
stroy aQ  the  chief  men  of  his  kingdom,  that  there  might  be 
a  general  mourning  at  his  fimeral— could  have  awakened  no 
surprise.  It  was  wholly  in  keeping  with  his  reckless  and 
savage  character ;  but  one,  and  by  no  means  the  greatest 
of  his  crimes.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  it  may  never 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Jewish  historian,  writing 
so  many  years  after  the  event. 

I^  however,  Josephus  was  aware  of  this  atrocity,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  would  have  mentioned  it.  "With 
the  reasons  for  his  sQeoce  we  are  not  particularly  con- 
cerned. It  may  be,  as  some  say,*  that  he  purposely  avoided 
every  thing  that  drew  attention  to  the  Messianic  hopes  of 
his  people;  or,  as  others,*  that  ^^he  could  not  mention  it 
without  giving  the  Christian  cause  a  great  advantage.'* 
But  whatever  his  motives,  his  silence  cannot  invalidate  the 
statement  of  Matthew,  except  with  those  who  will  not 
credit  an  Evangelist  unless  corroborated  by  some  Jewish 
or  heathen  author. 

There  are  some'  who  think  that  the  sedition  of  Judas 
and  Matthias*  occurred  at  this  very  time,  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  visit  of  the  MagL  The  inquiries  of  these 
strangers  for  the  Eong  of  the  Jews,  aroused  into  immediate 
activity  the  fiery  zealots,  and  a  report  of  the  king's 
death  finding  credence,  they  attacked  at  noon  day  the 
golden  eagle  he  had  placed  over  the  temple  gate.  About 
40  of  them  being  arrested  were  burned  with  fire.  Ex- 
asperated at  this  bold  sedition,  and  aware  of  the  cause,  the 
king  gave  orders  for  the  slaughter  of  the  children  at  Beth- 
lehem.   Of  these  two  acts  of  this  tragedy,  Matthew  relates 

I  Liehteiisteiii,  97.  •  Lftrdner,  L  85L  *  So  Lardner,  i.  848. 

*  Jotephus,  Antiq.  10.  6.  8  and  4. 
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only  that  with  which  he  was  conoerned,  that  which  took 
place  at  Bethlehem ;  and  Josephos  that  which  concerned 
the  general  history  of  affidrs.  The  dlence  of  the  one  is  no 
disproof  of  the  other. 

The  objection  of  Hase  and  Meyer,  that  this  murder  of 
the  children  was  both  superfluous  and  unwise,  may  be  very 
true,  but  does  not  affect  the  historic  truth  of  tiie  event. 
The  silence  of  heathen  historians  respecting  it  is  wholly 
unimportant.  Judea  did  not  hold  so  high  a  place  in  their 
estimation  that  they  should  trouble  themselves  about  its 
internal  history,  so  little  intelligible  to  a  stranger.  Herod's 
name  is  occasionally  mentioned  by  them  in  connection  with 
Roman  matters,  and  there  is  in  one  a  brief  allusion  to  the 
trial  and  death  of  his  sons,  but  nothing  more.  The  well- 
known  jest  of  Augustus,  preserved  by  Macrobius,^  might 
be  cited  if  it  could  be  shown  that  he  had  borrowed  nothing 
from  Christian  sources.  He  says :  *^  When  Augustus  had 
heard  that  among  the  children  under  two  years  old,  intra 
binKxtunij  which  Herod  had  commanded  to  be  slain  in 
Syria,  his  own  son  had  been  killed,  he  said  it  is  better  to 
be  Herod^s  swine  than  his  son.^  The  expression,  *Hwo 
years  old,"  points  too  directly  to  Matthew  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  it  had  an  independent  origin,  although  the 
words  of  Augustus  may  be  literally  given.  Most  agree 
that  it  is  of  no  historical  value.* 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  that  while  oriental  history  is 
full  of  such  deeds  of  cruelty,  which  are  believed  upon  the 
authority  of  a  single  writer,  the  statement  of  the  Evangelist 
should  be  disbelieved,  though  confirmed  by  all  that  we 
know  of  the  character  of  the  chief  actor,  and  of  the  history 
of  the  times.  A  like  rule  applied  to  general  history  would 
leave  not  a  few  of  its  pages  empty. 

1  Sat,  u,  8. 

•  So  Lwdner,  Meyer,  Trench,  Alford.    See,  howeyer.  Mill,  894;  EUioott^ 
78,  note  8. 
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When  directed  to  go  into  Egypt,  Jo0q[>h  was  not  told 
to  what  place  he  should  return,  (Matt,  u.  13,)  nor  after- 
ward, when  directed  to  return,  was  the  jdaoe  designated, 
(t.  20.)  It  is  plain,  howerer,  that  he  did  not  design  to  re- 
turn to  Nazareth*  He  eyidentlj  r^arded  Bethlehem,  the 
dty  of  David,  the  proper  place  in  which  to  rear  the  son  of 
David.  The  province  of  Gidilee  was  politically  of  little 
wej^t,  and  ecclesiastically  it  was  despised ;  and  Nazareth 
was  one  of  its  most  inconsiderable  villages,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  bad  name  it  seems  to  have  borne.  He  naturally 
eappo^ed  that  He  who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  should 
dwell  in  the  land  of  Judah,  the  most  religions,  most  sacred 
part  of  Pdestine;  and,  as  the  promised  Messiah,  should  be 
Iffought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  theocratic  centre,  where 
He  might  have  frequent  intercourse  with  the  priests  and 
rabbins,  and  be  educated  under  the  very  shadow  of  the 
temple.  Only  through  a  special  command  of  God,  was  he 
led  to  return  with  Jesus  to  Galilee ;  and  that  he  made  his 
abode  in  the  obscure  vale  of  Nazareth,  can  only  be  explain- 
ed by  the  &ct,  of  which  Matthew  is  wholly  silent,  that  this 
had  been  his  earlier  residence  as  related  by  Luke. 

How  diverse  the  opinions  of  harmonists  have  been,  in 
regard  to  the  order  of  events  of  the  Lord's  in&ncy,  will 
appear  by  a  comparison  of  their  several  arrangements.  We 
give  such  as  best  present  this  diversity:  Epiphanhts. 
Birth.  Circumcision  on  8th  day.  Presentation  on  40th. 
Departure  to  Nazareth  and  sojourn  there  two  years.  Re- 
turn to  Bethlehem.  Coming  of  MagL  Flight  to  Egypt 
and  sojourn  there  three  years.  Return  to  Gkililee.  Light* 
voor.  Birth.  Circumcision  on  8th  day.  Presentation,  40th 
day.  Return  to  Bethlehem  and  sojourn  there  till  two  years 
of  age.  Coming  of  MagL  Flight  into  Egypt  and  sojourn 
there  three  or  four  months.  Return  to  Galilee.  Chsic- 
imius.  Birth.  Circumcision  on  8th  day.  Coming  of  Magi 
just  before  the  Presentation.    Presentation  on  40th  day. 
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Flight  into  Egypt  and  sojooni  there  four  years.  Retom  to 
Gkdilee.  Sepp.  Birth.  Ciroomoision  on  8th  day.  Coming 
of  Magi,  Idth  day.  Presentation,  40th  day.  Flight  into 
Egypt  and  sojonm  there  two  years.  Return  to  Galilee. 
Fbibdlieb.  Birth.  Circmncision  on  8th  day.  Coming 
of  Magi  on  ISth.  Flight  into  Egypt  and  sojonm  there 
three  or  four  months.  Betom  to  Judea.  lS*esentation. 
Departure  to  Nasareth.  Webseleb.  Birth.  Circumcision 
on  8th  day.  Presentation  on  40th.  Coming  of  MagL 
Flight  into  Egypt  and  sojourn  th^e  two  or  three  weeks. 
Return  to  Gkdilee. 

In  the  village  of  Nasareth  the  Lord  spent  the  larger 
part  of  his  earthly  life,  and  it  therefore  deserves  our  spe- 
cial notice.  Bia  residence  here  being  brought  by  Matthew 
into  direct  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  prophecy, 
the  etymology  of  the  name  has  been  much  discussed.^  By 
many  it  is  derived  from  Netser,  the  Hebrew  for  sprout,  or 
twig,  either  because  of  so  many  thickets  upon  the  adjoining 
hills,  or  because  the  village  itself  was  small  and  feeble,  like 
a  tender  twig.'  So  Jesus  is  called  (Isaiah  zi  1)  a  Branch. 
Others  derive  it  from  Notser,  that  which  guards  or  keeps ; 
hence  Nazareth,  the  protecting  dty.'  Others  still  derive 
it  from  Nezer,  to  separate.* «  Jerome  interpreted  it  as 
meaning  a  flower.  Ibimus  ad  Nixzarethy  etjvxta  itUerpre- 
tatianem  naminis  ^us^  Jhrem  videbimus  OoUUb  ;  refer- 
ring, as  would  appear  from  his  language  elsewhere,  to 
Jesus  as  the  Branch,  or  Flower  from  the  roots  of  Jesse.  It 
is  noticeable  that  travellers  speak  of  the  great  quantity  of 
flowers  now  seen  there.*  The  present  name  in  Arabic  is  En 
K&sirah. 

Nazareth  lies  in  a  small  valley  a  little  north  of  the  great 

1  See  Meyer  in  looo.  •  Winer,  iL  142 ;  Hengst,  Chrittologr,  u,  109. 

s  See  Riggenbach,  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1856. 

*  Lightfoot  and  Bengel  in  looo. 

•Stanly, 859.    The subjeet is disoniMd bj Hill, 885. 
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plam  of  Esdraeloii,  from  which  it  is  reached  by  very  rocky 
and  precipitous  paths.  Its  elevation  above  the  plain  is 
estimated  to  be  from  300  to  850  feet.  Boiiar(d98)  q>eaks 
of  the  main  road  ^  as  little  better  than  a  sacoession  of  rocky 
slopes  or  ledges,  ragged  with  holes  and  stones.  Yet  this 
was  the  old  road  to  Nazareth.  There  oould  be  no  other 
from  this  side,  so  that  one  travelling  from  the  south  most 
have  taken  it."  The  valley  runs  northeast  and  southwest, 
and  is  about  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad« 
Around  it  rise  many  small  hills  of  no  great  height,  the 
highest  being  on  the  west  or  southwest  They  are  of 
limestone,  and  give  to  the  scenery  a  grayish  tint,  and  are 
covered  thickly  with  shrubs  and  trees.  ^  The  white  rocks 
all  around  Nazareth  give  it  a  peculiar  aspect.  It  appears 
dry  and  tame,  and  this  effect  is  increased  by  the  trees  being 
powdered  over  with  dust  during  the  summer  season.  The 
heat  was  very  great,  and  the  gleam  from  the  rocks  painful 
to  the  eye."  ^  ^The  upper  ridges  of  the  hills  were,  as  is 
usual  in  this  worn-out  land,  gray  and  bare,  but  the  lower 
slopes  and  dells  and  hollows  were  green,  sprinkled  not 
scantily  with  the  olive,  the  fig,  the  prickly  pear,  and  the 
karub ;  while  in  the  gardens  die  usual  oriental  fruit  trees 
showed  themselves." ' 

The  village  itself  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  vaUey 
upon  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  houses  are  in  general  of 
stone,  and  more  substantiaUy  built  than  most  of  the  towns 
of  the  region,  and  from  their  whiteness  it  has  been  called 
the  white  city ;  *  the  streets  or  lanes  are,  however,  narrow 
and  filthy.  Porter  (ii  859)  speaks  of  it  "  as  built  on  the  side 
of  the  highest  hill ;  on  the  north  the  side  of  the  hill  is  steep, 
and  where  it  joins  the  plain  is  seamed  by  three  or  four  nu 
vines,  and  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  ridges  between  them 
stands  the  village  of  Nazareth.    This  therefore  is  *  the  hill 


of  Jnqmrj,  S06.  *  Bonar.  >  See  SchwarU,  178. 
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whereon  the  city  was  bnilV  (L^e  iv.  29.)  The  houses  m 
some  plaoes  seem  to  olmg  to  the  sides  of  the  precipices,  in 
others  they  nestle  in  glens,  and  in  others  again  they  stand 
boldly  out  overlooking  the  vaUey."  The  present  number 
of  inhabitants  is  varionsly  estimated :  by  Bobinson  at  8,000, 
by  Porter  at  4,000,  by  Lynch,  6,000,  by  others  moch 
less.  • 

Nasareth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor 
by  Josephos,  from  which  we  may  oondnde  that  it  was  a 
place  of  no  importance.  Althoagh  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  so  prominent  in  the 
Gk>spels,  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  Christian  writer  prior 
to  Eusebius  in  the  4th  century,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  vimted  by  pilgrims  till  the  mzth.^  After  this  time  it 
became  one  of  the  most  fitmous  among  the  holy  places.  In 
the  7th  century  two  churches  are  mentioned,  one  on  the 
site  of  Joseph's  house,  and  the  other  on  the  site  of  the 
house  where  Ghibriel  appeared  to  Mary.'  During  the  Cru- 
sades it  was  made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  It  was  destroyed 
about  A.  n.  1200,  by  the  Saracens,  and  for  800  or  400  years 
seems  to  have  been  inhabited  chiefly  by  Mohammedans, 
and  very  little  visited  by  pilgrims.'  One  of  the  churches 
was  rebuilt  in  1620  by  the  Franciscans,  who  added  to  it  a 
cloister.  Nazareth  was  for  some  time,  and  is  now,  the 
seat  of  a  Greek  titular  bishop. 

All  travellers  agree  in  pndsing  the  extent  and  beauty 
of  the  prospect  from  the  top  of  the  hill  northwest  of 
Nazareth.  It  is  surmounted  by  the  tomb  of  a  Mohamme- 
dan saint,  and  is  about  400  or  500  feet  above  the  valley.* 
To  the  north  is  seen  the  wide  plain  of  el  Buttau^  running 
from  east  to  west,  having  Cana  of  Galilee  upon  its  northern, 

>  Robinson,  iL  841.  •  Arcnl^  Eariy  Tntyds,  d. 

•  Eariy  Trsrela,  46  and  298. 

«  So  Robinson,  iL  888,  note.    Schubert  makes  it  700  or  800  feet  abore 
Kasareth. 
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s&d  Sej^oriB  upon  its  soatbem  border,  and  beyond  H  rise 
in  parallel  ridges  the  hills,  one  behind  another,  to  the  heights 
ci  Safed.  To  the  northeast  Hermon  is  seen,  and  eastward 
the  ranges  of  Bashan  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  whilst 
Tabor  lies  between  it  and  the  sea.  To  the  southeast 
stretch  Little  Hermon  and  Gilboa  in  parallel  lines.  On  the 
south  lies  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  bounded  southward 
by  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  the  long  line  of  CarmeL  Over 
the  broken  ridges  that  join  Carmel  to  Samaria,  is  seen  the 
Mediterranean  fir  to  the  southwest,  and  the  eye  following 
the  summits  westward  reaches  the  high  promontory  where 
Carmel  ends  upon  the  shore ;  from  this  point  is  seen  the 
unbroken  expanse  of  water  many  miles  to  the  north.  This 
view  is  said  by  Porter  (ii.  263}  to  be  the  richest,  and  per« 
haps  also  the  most  extensive,  which  one  gets  in  all  Pales* 
tine,  and  to  surpass  that  from  Tabor.^ 

That  Nazareth,  from  some  cause,  had  at  the  time  when 
the  Lord  resided  in  it  an  evQ  name,  appears  plainly  from 
John  L  46.'  The  objection  of  Nathanael  was  not  merely 
that  it  was  in  Gkdilee,  and  that  the  Messiah  could  not  come 
out  of  Gkdilee,  (John  viL  41,)  but  he  refers  specially  to 
Nazareth.  Nor  was  it  that  it  was  a  little  village,  for  so 
was  BethlehenL  The  obvious  import  is,  that  Nazareth 
was  in  ill-repute  throughout  the  province,  and  of  this  Na- 
thanael, who  was  from  Cana  but  a  little  way  distant,  was 
well  aware.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  revengeAil  and  cruel 
treatment  of  the  Lord  when  he  first  preached  to  the  in- 
habitants, (Luke  iv.  28,  29.) 

April  8,  761.    a.  d.  8. 

From  Nazareth,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  the  Lord  goes  up  Lukb  ii.  41-52. 
for  the  first  time  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  Passover.   After 
the  expiration  of  the  feast  He  remained  behind  to  converse 

>  See  Bobinsoo,  ii  836;  Staolej,  S67.  «  See  Kitto,  Life  of  Christ,  S7. 
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with  the  doctors,  and  was  found  in  the  temple  three  days  Lukb  IL  41-02. 
after  by  His  parenta    Returning  to  Nazareth,  He  dwelt 
there  in  retirement  till  the  time  came  that  He  should  enter 
upon  ffis  puUio  woj^ 

Supposing  the  Lord  to  have  been  bom  in  seven  hundred 
and  Ibrtj-nine,  the  year  when  He  went  up  with  His  parents 
to  the  Passover  was  seven  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  the 
feast  began  on  the  8th  April  His  presence  at  the  Passover 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  was  in  accordance  with  Jewish  custom. 
At  that  age  the  Jewish  boys  began  to  be  instructed  in  the 
law,  to  be  subject  to  the  &sts,  and  to  attend  regularly  the 
feasts,  and  were  called  the  sons  of  the  Law.^  This,  however, 
is  called  in  question  by  Greswell,  (i.  396,)  who  asserts  that 
boys  did  not  become  subject  to  ordinances,  till  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  that  the  purpose 
for  which  Jesus  was  now  taken  up  was  not  to  celebrate  the 
Passover,  but  to  be  ^^  made  a  disciple  of  the  Law,  and  to 
undergo  a  ceremony,  something  like  to  our  confirmation.'* 
He  sees  in  this  the  explanation  of  the  Lord's  presence  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors.  It  is  not  probable  that  up  to  this  time 
Jesus  had  accompanied  IBs  parents  to  Jerusalem  to  any  of 
the  festivals.  Of  all  that  passed  between  Him  and  the  Rab- 
bis, a  full  account  may  be  found  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel 
of  the  In&ncy.'  It  needs  no  proof  that  on  this  occasion 
He  was  not  taking  upon  Himself  the  part  of  a  teacher,  nor 
asking  questions  for  disputation,  but  was  seeking  to  learn 
the  truth  from  those  who  were  appointed  of  God  to  be  the 
teachers  of  the  Law.  Where  He  was  sitting  with  the  doc- 
tors is  uncertain.  Lightfoot,  (in  loco,)  after  discussing  the 
point,  says :  ^^  There  is  noticing  absurd  in  it  if  we  should  sup- 
pose Christ  gotten  into  the  very  Sanhedrim  itself.  Thither 
Joseph  and  His  mother  might  come,  and  seeking  ffim, 
might  find  Him  on  the  benches  of  the  fitthers  of  the  ooun- 

>  Meyer  in  loco ;  Sepp,  U.  178.  *  See  Hofintiui,  259. 
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dL  for  that  tiine,  they  havmg  found  Him  so  capable  both 
to  propound  questions  and  answer  them.'' 

The  three  days  that  eli^)Bed  before  His  parents  found 
Jesus,  may  be  thus  computed :  the  first,  that  of  their  departure 
firom  Jerusalem ;  second,  the  day  of  their  return ;  third,  the 
day  when  He  was  found:  or,  if  we  exclude  the  day  of  de- 
parture— ^first,  the  day  of  their  return ;  second,  the  day  of 
search  in  Jerusalem ;  third,  the  day  when  He  was  found. 
Some,  with  much  less  probability,  count  three  days  from  the 
day  of  their  return.  That  He  might  very  easQy  be  separated 
from  them  without  any  culpable  carelessness  on  their  part, 
appears  from  the  great  multitudes  that  were  present,  and  the 
confusion  that  would  necessarily  prevail  at  such  a  time. 
Tradition  makes  Beer  or  El  Bireh  to  have  been  the  phice 
where  His  parents  spent  the  first  night,  and  where  they 
missed  their  son.  ^  llie  place  where  Christ  was  first  missed 
by  "Hia  parents  is  commonly  shown  at  this  day  to  travel- 
lers, by  the  name  of  Beer,  but  ten  miles  from  the  city."  ^ 
As  is  well  known,  the  first  day's  journey  of  a  company  of 
eastern  travellers  is  always  short.  ^On  that  day  it  is  not 
customary  to  go  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  and  the  tents 
are  pitched  for  the  first  night's  encampment,  almost  within 
sight  of  the  place  from  which  the  journey  commences."  * 
That,  leaving  Jerusalem  in  the  afternoon  with  the  crowd  of 
Gkdilean  pilgrims,  Mary  and  Joseph  should  have  lost  sight 
of  Jesus  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  yet  not  have  felt  any 
alarm,  supposing  Him  to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  com- 
pany, presents  no  difficulty.' 

How  the  eighteen  years  of  the  Lord's  life  passed  at 
Nazareth  were  spent,  we  have  no  means  of  determining. 
The  Evangelists  have  maintained  upon  this  point  entire 
silence.    It  is  most  probable  that  He  was  taught  His  father 

>  Lightfoot  *  Hockett,  Sojp.  m.,  12. 

*  As  to  the  more  distioguished  Babbif  whom  the  Lord  may  hare  met  at 
thia  time,  see  Sepp,  ii.  178. 
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Joseph's  trade,  aooording  to  the  settled  oii8]K>m  of  the  Jews 
to  bring  up  their  sons  to  some  trade  or  art.^  This  is  very 
plainly  taught  in  the  question  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth, 
^*  Is  not  this  the  carpenter? ''  which,  as  Alford  remarks, 
*^  signifies  that  the  Lord  had  ctctuaUy  worked  at  the  trade 
of  His  reputed  £Etther."  Justin  Martyr  (100-150  ▲.  0.) 
says  that  '^  Christ  being  regarded  as  a  worker  in  wood,  did 
make,  while  among  men,  ploughs  and  yokes,  thus  setting 
before  them  symbols  of  righteousness,  and  teaching  an 
active  life."  *  That  this  was  His  occupation  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  by  the  early  fiithers.  Some  in 
later  times,  thinking  bodily  labor  derogatory  to  Sm,  made 
tiiis  time  of  retirement  at  Nazareth  to  have  been  spent  in 
contemplation  and  prayer.  The  traditions  that  He  made  a 
journey  to  Persia  to  visit  the  Magi,  or  to  Egypt  to  visit 
her  sages,  need  no  notice." 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  and  one  that  may  properly 
be  considered  here,  Who  constituted  the  household  of  Joseph 
and  Mary  at  Nazareth  ?  Was  Jesus  the  <»ily  child  in  the 
fiunily  drcle,  or  were  there  other  children?  and  if  there 
were  others,  in  what  relation  did  they  stand  to  EQm? 
Beference  is  several  times  made  by  the  Evangelists  to  His 
brothers  and  sisters.  (Matt.  xiL  46-60 ;  ziii.  55,  56 ;  Mark 
iiL  81 ;  vi.  3 ;  Luke  viii.  19 ;  John  ii  12 ;  vil  3 ;  Acts  L  14.) 
St.  Paul  TGkm  to  *'  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,''  (1  Gor.  iz.  5 ;) 
and  calls  James  ^*  the  Lord's  brother,"  {Q$L  L 19.)  Who  are 
these  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  difficult  that  meets  us  in  the  whole  range  of  our 
inquiries.  It  has  been  in  dispute  from  very  early  times, 
and  opinions  are  as  much  at  variance  now  as  ever.  All  that 
can  be  attempted  here  is  to  set  the  matter  in  its  most  im- 
portant bearings  fairly  before  the  reader. 

Let  us  first  sum  up  what  we  know  from  the  New  Testa- 

<  See  Ligfatfoot  on  Mark  vi  8.  *  See  oontra  Mosheim,  Com.,  L  86. 

*  See  Hofixuum,  264. 
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ment  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord.  The  names 
of  the  former  are  given  by  Matthew  ziii.  55,  and  by  Mark 
vi.  3j  as  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Jndas.'  Both  Eyangehsts 
mention  His  sisters,  but  neither  their  number  nor  names  are 
ghren.  From  the  hinguage  of  the  Nasarenes,  (Matt.  xiiL 
56,)  ^ffis  asters,  are  they  not  all  with  ns?"  tiiere  mast 
have  been  at  least  two,  who  were  probaUy  marrbd  and 
resident  at  Nazareth.  His  brethren  are  spoken  of  as  gobg 
wiUi  him  to  Capemamn,  (John  iL  12,)  and  afterward  ap- 
pear in  company  with  ffis  mother  again  in  the  same  city, 
(Matt  zii  46 ;  see  also  John  vii.  8-^10.) 

In  an  these  references  to  the  Lord's  brethren,  several 
things  are  noticeable:  first,  that  they  are  always  oaUed 
brothers  and  sisters,  oScX^  and  oScX^cu,  not  cousins  or 
kinsmen,  aymfruA,  or  ovyycvccs ;  second,  diat  they  are  called 
always  His  brothers  and  Wb  sisters,  not  sons  or  daughters 
of  Mary ;  third,  that  they  always  iq>pear  in  connection  with 
Mary,  as  if  her  children  and  under  her  direction* 

We  may  thus  clasdfy  the  various  theories  respecting 
them:  Urst,  that  which  makes  them  to  have  been  the 
diildren  of  Joseph  by  a  former  marriage,  or  by  adoption, 
and  so  Christ's  brothers  and  asters.  Second,  that  which 
makes  them  to  have  been  children  of  a  sister  of  His  mother, 
and  so  BBs  cousins-german.  Some  make  them  His  cousins 
by  ffis  fiither's  as  well  as  ESs  mother's  side.  Third,  that 
which  makes  them  to  have  been  His  own  brothers  and 
sisters,  the  children  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  Each  of  these 
theories  will  be  briefly  examined. 

First,  that  they  were  children  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
marriage  or  by  adoption.  That  Joseph  at  the  time  of  his 
marriage  to  Mary  was  a  widower,  is  often  and  expressly 
said  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels.    In  the  ^History  of  Jo- 

>  Tiflcbendorf  has  io  Matthew  Joseph  for  Joses ;  in  Mark  l^nrfros '  so 
Alford.  As  to  the  bearing  of  this  diferaiigr  of  readings,  see  Wieseler,  Stad.  u. 
Krit»1842»p.75. 

5* 
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seph,**  ch.  ii^  the  names  of  his  obfldren  by  his  first  wife  are 
given  :  Jndas,  Justus,  Jacobus,  and  Simon ;  Assia  and 
Lydia.  In  the  **  Gospel  of  James,**  eh.  ix.,  Joseph  says,  ^  I 
am  an  old  man,  and  I  have  sons.''  According  to  Hofmann,' 
it  is  generally  agreed  that  he  had  but  four  sons,  but  their 
names  are  variously  given.  There  is  no  general  agreement 
as  to  the  names,  or  number  of  the  daughters.*  It  is  said 
by  Thiersch'  that  this  was  the  only  tradition  respecting  the 
parentage  of  these  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord  that 
existed  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  was  the 
ruling  one  till  the  time  of  Jerome.  This  &ther,  writing 
against  Helvidius,  first  gave  currency  to  the  view  that  they 
were  cousins  of  the  Lord,  and  hence  is  called  by  Baronius 
fortisHmua  cujbtipulator^  vd  poHua  auctor  of  this  the- 
ory.^ The  object  of  Jerome,  in  denying  that  they  were 
the  children  of  Joseph,  was  to  exalt  celibacy.  Not  only 
had  Mary  continued  all  her  married  life  a  virj^,  but  Joseph 
also ;  and  hence  his  former  marriage  must  be  denied,  and 
another  parentage  given  his  reputed  children.  In  the  Latin 
Church  the  view  of  Jerome,  supported  by  Augustine,  be- 
came, and  continues  to  be,  the  ruling  one;  but  in  the 
Oreek  Church,  the  old  tradition  stUl  continues  current.* 

This  theory,  that  makes  them  the  children  of  Joseph  by 
a  former  marriage,  has,  in  itself  nothing  intrinsically  im- 
probable; though  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  fiction, 
devised  to  save  Mary's  virginity.*  If  Joseph  had  had  chil- 
dren by  an  earlier  wife,  these  would  properly  be  the  Lord's 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  their  presence  with  His  mother 
would  be  readily  explained.  That  they  are  not  called  Jo- 
seph's children,  might  be  accounted  for  by  his  death  before 
they  appear  in  the  gospel  narrative.  But  there  are  still 
very  weighty  objections.    If  children  by  a  former  marriage, 

>  Leben  Jesa,  i.  'See  Thilo,  Codex  Apoc,  i.  868. 

•  Venuch.,  861  and  481.  *  See  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  art.  lit 

•  See  Schafif,  die  BrQder  des  Herm.,  S^-,  Hofinann,  Leben  Jean,  4. 

•  So  Siier,  QreaweU. 
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they  must  have  been  bom  before  Jesns,  and  some  of 
them  been  much  older,  and  this  seems  inconsistent  with 
their  relations  to  him,  and  their  continned  attendance  npon 
Mary.  If  also  He  was  not  the  eldest,  bnt  yomigest  son  of 
Joseph,  how  could  He  be  called  the  legal  heir  to  the  throne  ? 
Kor  can  it  be  shown  that  the  tradition,  however  andent, 
was  ever  universally  received. 

There  is  a  modification  of  this  view,  which  makes  the 
Lord's  brethren  to  have  been  the  adopted  children  of 
Joseph.  Joseph  had  a  brother,  Clopas,  or  Alpheus,'  who 
married  a  certain  Mary,  not  the  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother, 
and  had  by  her  four  sons  and  some  daughters.  Clopas 
dying,  Joseph  took  these  children  to  his  own  house,  and 
became  their  &ther.  Thus  by  birth  they  were  the  legal 
cousins  of  Jesus,  children  of  Wa  &ther's  brother,  and  now 
become  His  brothers  and  sisters  by  their  adoption.  Mary, 
their  mother,  came  with  them,  and  was  an  inmate  of  Joseph's 
house,  and  a  member  of  the  &mily.  Thus  her  presence  at 
the  cross  and  sepulchre  finds  a  ready  explanation,  (Matt, 
xxvii.  56  and  61.)  As  the  adopted  sons  of  Joseph  they  could 
well  be  called  by  the  Evangelists  the  Lord's  brethren. 
Still,  being  bound  by  no  ties  of  blood  to  Mary,  His  mother, 
and  having  a  mother  of  their  own.  He  could  upon  the  cross 
commend  her  to  the  care  of  John,  who  was  her  nephew, 
the  son  of  Salome,  her  sister.'  According  to  Lichtenstein, 
124,  the  two  brothers,  Joseph  and  Clopas,  married  two 
sisters,  both  named  Mary.  Gopas  dying,  Joseph  took  his 
wife  Mary  and  her  children  into  his  family.  Thus,  the  chil- 
dren were  the  Lord's  cousins,  both  on  His  mother's  and 
fiither's  side,  and  brothers  and  sisters  by  adoption. 

This  explanation,  though  not  without  its  advantages, 
rests  upon  no  certain  historic  basis.  There  may  be  no  good 
reason  to  question  the  assertion  of  Hegesippus,'  that  Clopas 

X  EnsebioB,  iii.  11.  •  So  Lange,  in  Henog,  tl  409. 

•  In  EiuebiuB,  iiL  11. 
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was  the  brother  of  Joseph,  though  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  uses  the  term  brother  strictly,  or  as  meanmg 
thi4;  the  two  married  sisters.  And  it  may  also  be  admitted 
that  Alphens  and  Clopas  are  one  and  the  same  person.  Bat 
there  is  no  proof  of  the  early  death  of  Alphens,  nor  that 
Joseph  adopted  his  children ;  and  the  absence  of  all  allosion 
in  the  Evangelists  to  Mary,  the  real  mother  of  these  children, 
when  they  are  collectively  mentioned,  is  very  sorprisiDg. 

A  tradition  that  makes  Joseph  to  have  married  the  wife 
of  his  brother  Alphens,  according  to  the  law  regulating 
Levirate  marriages,  to  rdse  np  seed  to  his  brother,  and 
that  the  froit  of  this  marriage  was  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  needs  no  oonfiitation.* 

Second,  that  these  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Lord  were 
ICs  cousins,  the  children  of  Alphens  and  Mary.  This  view 
rests  upon  the  supposition  that  Jffis  mother  and  Mary,  wife 
of  Alpheus,  were  sisters.  Of  this  Mary  we  have  little 
knowledge.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  she  stood  in  the 
relation  of  wife  to  Alpheus,  though  some  have  questioned 
it.'  She  is  also  spoken  of  as  mother  of  James  the  Less,  and 
of  Joses,  (Matt.  xxviL  56 ;  Mark  xv.  40.)  Was  she  also 
mster  to  Mary,  mother  of  the  Lord  ?  This  has  been  gen- 
enXij  inferred  from  John  xiz.  25 :  ^  Now  there  stood  by 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  His  mother,  and  His  mother's  sister, 
Mary,  wife  of  Clopas,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  But  are  threo 
or  four  persons  mentioned  here?  Many  maintain  that 
there  are  four,  the  sister  of  the  Lord's  mother  being  a  dis- 
tinct person  from  the  wife  of  Clopas.'  In  &vor  of  this  con« 
struction  is  the  &ct  that  two  sisters  would  otherwise  have 
the  same  name.^ 

1  Schaflf;  18;  GreBwetl,  ii.  118. 

s  See  John  xiz.  25.  Mapia  7}  rev  KX«ira,  which  some  nndentand  to  mean 
daughter  of  Olopaa.    Winer,  ii.  68. 

»  So  Meyer,  Alford,  Wieseler,  Lange,  Tischendorf,  Da  Costa. 

*  See,  on  the  other  side,  Sbrard,  666,  note  28;  Stier,  yii.  467;  Olshaosoi 
and  Luthardt,  in  Iaco. 
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In  this  imcertaiiity  req>ecting  the  rdatioiiBhip  of  Maiy, 
wife  of  Clopasy  to  the  Lord's  mother,  it  cannot  be  positively 
affirmed  that  her  children  were  His  cousins,  or  reladves  at 
alL  11^  however,  this  be  admitted,  the  question  r§mainS| 
can  these  sons  of  Alphens  and  Mary  be  identified  with  His 
brothers?  The  names  of  the  former  were  James  and 
Joses.  Two  of  the  latter  have  the  same  names.  That 
James,  son  of  Alpheus,  was  an  apostle  is  expressly  said. 
(Matt.  z.  3,  and  cdsewhere.)  Of  Joses  we  know  nothing/ 
It  is  affirmed  that  beside  Joses,  Alpheos  and  Mary  had  an- 
other son,  named  Jade  or  Jadas.  In  the  list  of  the  apostles 
as  given  by  Lake,  (vL  16 ;  Acts  i  13,)  a  Judas  is  mentioned 
as  standing  in  some  relation,  not  defined,  to  a  James; 
louSas  Lucu^Sbu,  Judas  of  James.  Many  suppose  the  firater- 
nal  relation  to  be  meant,  as  in  our  verrion,  Judas  brother 
of  James.'  Others  suppose  the  paternal  relation,  Judas 
son  of  James.*  This  latter  construction  finds  some  con- 
firmation in  the  &ct  that  Judas  is  not  anywhere  brought 
into  relationship  to  Alpheus  and  Mary.  If  the  latter  was 
really  his  mother,  why  should  not  his  name  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  of  his  brother  James,  both  being 
apostles  ?  She  is  called  the  mother  of  James  and  Joses, 
not  of  James  and  Judas.  It  does  not  then  appear  at  all 
certain  that  Alpheus  and  Mary  had  more  than  two  sons, 
James  and  Joses,  of  whom  the  former  was  an  apostle. 
The  language  in  the  epistle  of  Jude,  where  the  writer 
speaks  of  himself  as  ^^  brother  of  James,''  decides  nothing 
till  we  have  learned  whether  he  is  the  same  person  as  the 
apostle  Judas.  The  inference  from  verse  17  that  he  was 
not  an  apostle,  is  not  conclusive. 

Supposing  it,  however,  to  be  shown  that  Jesus  had 
three  cousins  german,  James,  Judas,  and  Joses,  of  whom 

>  Sepp,  iL  248,  would  identify  him  with  Barsabas,  Acts  i.  28,  but  without 
a  particle  of  eridenoe. 

*  So  Norton,  Alford.  s  Meyer,  Ooatersee,  Ewald. 
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the  first  two  were  apostles,  can  what  is  said  of  the  Lord's 
brethren  by  the  Evangelists  be  implied  to  them  ?  That 
they  should  be  uniformly  called  His  brothers,  never  His 
cousins,  is,  as  has  been  already  observed,  remarkable,  but 
not  decisive.  Still  more  remarkable  is  it  that  they  never 
appear  in  connection  with  their  own  mother,  but  always 
with  His  mother,  as  if  her  constant  companions,  (John  iL  12; 
Matt.  xii.  46.)  A  stronger  objection  to  their  identity  is 
found  in  the  &ct  that  the  Lord's  brothers  are  spoken  of  as 
not  believing  in  Him  till  the  end  of  His  ministry,  or  per- 
haps, till  ailer  His  resurrection,  while  two  of  the  sons  of 
Alpheus  and  Mary  were  early  called  into  the  ranks  of  the 
apostles.  It  is  difficult  to  beUeve  that  His  brethren,  who 
came  with  His  mother  desiring  to  speak  with  Him,  (Matt. 
xiL  46;  Luke  viii.  19,)  could  have  been  at  that  time  apos- 
tles, and  so  His  constant  attendants.  Their  language  at  a 
later  period,  as  given  by  John,  (viL  3,  4,)  when  they  de- 
sired him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  express  testimony 
of  the  Evangelist,  (v.  5,)  for  '^  neither  did  His  brethren  be- 
lieve on  Him,"  seem  most  plainly  to  disprove  their  apostle- 
ship.  Moreover,  a  line  of  distinction  between  His  disciples 
and  apostles,  and  His  brethren,  is  kept  up  in  the  evangelical 
narratives,  from  the  beginning  of  His  ministry  till  its  close, 
and  nowhere  appears  more  marked  than  after  His  ascen- 
sion, (Acts  L  13-14.)  It  is  also  recognized  by  St.  Paul 
many  years  later,  (1  Cor.  iz.  5.) 

Upon  the  other  hand,  much  stress  is  placed  by  many 
upon  the  words  of  Paul,  (G^  L  19,)  ^'But  other  of  the 
apostles  saw  I  none,  save  James,  the  Lord's  brother." ' 
From  thes^  words  it  is  inferred  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  was  an  apostle  and  must  have  been  James  the  son  of 
Alpheus,  as  it  is  agreed  that  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  could 

1  See  also  ii.  9,  where  James,  Cephas,  and  John  are  spoken  of  as  pillars. 
Wieseler.  asserts  that  the  James  of  ch.  i  is  the  Lord's  brother,  the  James  of 
oh.  M  the  SOD  of  Alpheus.  Most,  howerer,  maintain  that  the  same  person 
is  meant  in  both. 
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not  be  xn^mt.  It  follows  that  the  term  brother  is  equiv- 
alent to  oooflin,  and  thus  that  by  the  Lord's  brethren  we  are 
to  understand  His  consinSy  the  sons  of  Alphens  and  Mary. 

The  value  of  this  argument  rests  upon  the  grammatical 
oonstruction  of  St.  Paul's  words.  Does  he  mean  to  desig- 
nate James  as  an  apostle,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  apostles?  His  language  is  byno  means  dear. 
It  may  be  read,  *^  I  saw  none  other  of  the  apostles,  but  only 
(I  saw)  James,  the  Lord's  brother."  *  In  this  way,  James  is 
brou^t  into  direct  contrast  with  the  apostles.  But  the 
other  constmotion,  that  identifies  Jam^  as  an  apostle,  in 
the  stricter  or  wider  sense,  has  much  in  its  &yor.*  It  finds 
some  confirmation  in  Acts  ix.  27,  where  mention  is  made  of 
**  aposUes,**  with  seeming  reference  to  Peter  and  James. 
Jffis  aposUeship  appears  also  to  be  proved  by  the  mention  €i 
his  name  (iL  9)  before  those  of  Cephas  and  John,  who  were 
undeniably  the  leading  apostles  among  the  Twelve,  for  could 
such  a  preeminence  be  given  to  any  one  not  an  apostle  ? 

It  is  in  this  high  position  given  to  James,  the  brother 
of  our  Lord,  that  we  find  our  strongest  argument  for  his 
identificaticm  with  the  apostle  James,  the  son  of  Alpheus. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  mentioned, 
(Acts  xii.  17,  XV.  13,  zxL  18,)  and  the  author  of  the  epistle 
bearing  his  name.  From  all  the  Evangelists  say  of  him,  it 
is  plain  that  he  was  a  man  very  conspicuous  in  the  Church, 
and  of  great  influence  and  authority.  This,  however,  is 
greatly  exaggerated  by  some,  who  make  him  the  superior 
of  Peter.*    Some  would  explain  the  eminence  ascribed  to 

>  See  Wioer,  Grammstik,  667.  Wieseler,  Stod.  u.  Krit,  1842, 92,  who 
citet  Fritxacbe :  aliiim  epoetotnm  non  ridi,  sed  (# i  ^19)  ridi  JAOobom,  flratrem 
Domini.  Schaff;  17 ;  Thienob,  Kircben  Qeech.,  80 ;  Riggenbach,  296.  Com- 
pare Rer.  xjd.  27 ;  Matt  xiL  4 ;  Luke  it.  26-7.  Very  earlj,  Victorinus,  in  hia 
oommentaTj,  in  loco,  cited  by  Mill,  252,  said :  **  Paul  disclaimB  James  as  an 
a{>oatle,  aaying  that  be  saw  no  other  apostle  beside  Peter,  but  oolj  James." 

*  See  ^ioott,  commentary,  in  loco,  who  refers  to  1  Cor.  i.  14. 

*  So  Fitch,  7%s  Lor^s  BtUh$r,  New  York,  1858,  who,  although  he  denies 
him  to  be  one  of  the  Twelye,  exalts  him  to  the  rank  of  a  Pope^  wbote  word  is 
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him,  and  the  importance  attached  to  his  opinion  in  aU 
points  respecting  the  observance  of  the  law  by  the  Oentiles, 
to  the  pecoliar  position  which  he  occupied  as  the  first  bish- 
op and  head  of  the  mother  and  central  church  at  Jerusa- 
lem, identifying  him  with  James  the  Just,  of  whom  Eusebius 
speaks,  (iL  1  and  23,)  *^  He  was  the  first  who  received  the 
episcopate  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.''  It  is  not,  then,  ne- 
cessary to  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  apostle,  or  to  have 
exercised  any  special  apostolic  functions,  in  order  to  ex- 
plain why  he  should  be  placed  upon  an  apparent  equality 
with  the  apostles.  As  the  Lord's  brother,  a  more  than  or- 
dinary degree  of  respect  would  naturally  be  paid  him,  and 
to  him,  when  alone,  Jesus  appeared  after  His  resurrection, 
as  he  had  done  to  Peter,  (1  Cor.  xv.  7.)  Rigidly  observant 
himself  of  the  law,  and  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  Mosuc 
institutions,  his  counsels  had  great  weight  when  the  rela- 
tions of  the  circumcision  and  the  uncircumcision  were  in 
question.' 

Into  a  more  particular  consideration  of  this  point  it 
would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter.  We  conclude 
that  James,  the  Lord's  brother,  was  not  necessarily  an 
apostle  and  bishop,  but  may  have  been  simply  bishop,  and 
therefore  is  not  to  be  identified  with  James  the  son  of  Al* 
pheus.  I^  then,  these  were  distinct  persons,  the  former  must 
be  identified  with  that  James  mentioned  with  Joses,  Simon, 
and  Judas,  (Matt.  xuL  55,)  as  one  of  Christ's  brethren.  If 
so,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Judas,  the  author  of  the 
Epistle,  who  calls  himself  brother  of  James,  was  also  one  of 
these  four  brethren,  and  not  a  son  of  Alpheus  and  Mary. 

If  then,  for  the  reasons  now  given,  the  theory  that  these 
brethren  of  the  Lord  were  his  cousins  german,  the  children 
of  Alpheus  and  Mary,  be  rejected,  we  come  to  the  third 

final :  "  Paul  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  his  mind  to  Peter ;  but  however  much 
Paui  or  Peter  may  differ  fVom  James,  and  they  be  in  the  right,  when  onoe 
James  has  spoken,  never  is  there  a  word  in  reply." 
1  See  Thiersoh,  Kirchen  Gesch.,  80 ;  Schaff,  61. 
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expttanfttioii — that  these  were  the  mnm  and  aaughten  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  and  EDls  own  brothen  and  nstera.  But 
here  we  meet  dogmado  difficoItieB*  It  k  an  article  of  fidA 
with  the  Ronum  and  Oreek  Churches  that  Mary  had  no 
children  beride  the  Lord,  and  the  same  opinion  roles  in  the 
Lutheran  symbols.  In  the  Helyetic  confession  Jesus  is 
spoken  of  as  natus  ex  Maria,  sen^^r  virgine.  A  large 
nmnber  of  Protestant  writers  in  all  the  religions  bodies 
strongly  maint4un  the  perpetual  yirginity.  Pearson*  says 
that  the  Choroh  of  God  in  all  ages  has  maintained  that  she 
oontittaed  in  the  same  yirginity.*  It  has  been  well  remarked 
by  Alexander  (on  Mark  tL  3)  ^that  mnltitades  of  Plrotes- 
tant  divines  and  others,  independently  of  all  creeds  and  con- 
fessions, have  believed,  or  rather  felt,  that  the  selection  of 
a  woman  to  be  the  mother  of  the  Lord  carries  with  it,  as  a 
necessary  implication,  that  no  other  could  sustain  the  same 
relation  to  her;  and  that  the  selection  of  a  virgin  still  more 
necessarily  implied  that  she  was  to  continue  sa  After  all, 
it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  reason  or  of  &ith  as  of  taste 
and  sensibility;  but  these  exert  a  potent  influence  on  all  in- 
terpretation, and  the  same  repugnance,  whether  rational  or 
merely  sentimental,  which  led  &thers  and  reformers  to 
deny  that  Christ  had  brothers  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is 
likdy  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  multitudes  forever,  or 
until  the  question  has  received  some  unequivocal  solution.** 
The  early  belief  in  the  perpetual  virginity  of  Mary  may 
perhaps  be  explained  as  springing  in  part  from  a  desire  to 
separate  Christ,  as  widely  as  possible,  from  other  men.  He 
had  no  brothers  or  sisters ;  His  mother  had  no  other  child. 
Thus,  not  only  in  His  essential  personality,  but  in  the  out- 
ward drcumstances  of  His  life,  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
was  to  be  drawn  between  Him  and  all  beside.  To  suppose 
that  He  had  brothers  according  to  the  flesh  was  to  degrade 
Him  by  bringing  Him  into  too  dose  relationship  with  weak 

1  Upon  the  Creed,  art  iU.  •  So  Mill,  274 
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and  smfnl'men.  The  special  honor  paid  to  Him  would  natu- 
rally cause  high  honor  to  be  paid  to  his  mother.  To  this 
was  added  the  admiration  of  celibacy  springing  fix>m  Glnos- 
tic  principles,  that  began  very  early  to  prevaiL  Both  His 
parents  were  thought  to  be  honored  by  being  presented  to 
the  world  as  virgins.  Occasionally  firom  time  to  time,  and 
especially  for  a  few  years  past,  the  tendency  has  manifested 
itself  to  bring  more  distinctly  forward  the  humanity  of 
Christ,  and  to  give  prominence  to  the  truth  eipressed  by 
the  Aposde,  (Heb.  ii.  11,)  ^*  For  both  he  that  sanctifieth  and 
they  who  are  sanctified  are  all  of  one."  Not  to  remove 
Him  from  the  pale  of  human  sympathies,  but  to  bring  Him 
in  as  many  points  as  possible  into  contact  with  the  ex* 
periences  of  human  life,  has  seemed  to  many  best  to  corre- 
spond to  the  historical  statements  of  the  Gro^>el,  and  the 
doctrinal  statements  of  the  Epistles.  Hence  perhaps  there 
is  now  felt  less  reluctance  to  regard  Him  as  having  been  in 
the  truest  sense  a  member  of  the  &mily,  having  brothers 
and  sisters  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  blood,  and  as  a  partaker 
of  the  common  lot  in  all  the  relationships  of  life  which  were 
possible  to  Him,  that  thus  '^He  might  be  touched  with  a 
feeling  of  our  infirmities." ' 

Leaving  all  theological  considerations  on  one  side,  the 
more  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Evangelists  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  Lord's 
brothers  and  msters  were  such  in  the  ordinary  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  Li  the  case  of  another  no  hesitation 
could  be  felt.  Not  only  are  they  always  called  His  brothers, 
but  are  always  found  in  company  with  His  mother.  They 
are,  indeed,  not  called  her  sons,  but  this  is  explainable  from 
the  &ct  that  they  are  spoken  of  only  in  their  relations  to 
Him,  who  everywhere  in  the  Gospel  is  the  one  great  cen- 
tral figure. 

The  expression  in  Matt.  L  25,  '^  And  knew  her  not  till 

>  See  Herder,  quoted  in  Sohaflf,  80,  note. 
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she  had  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,'^ '  certainly  fanpliea 
that  afterward  they  lived  together  as  husband  and  wife. 
Still  this  is  not  deoifflve.  Alexander,  (in  looo,)  after  referring 
to  some  examples  of  the  use  of  ^  till*^  in  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures,  observes :  *^  These  examples  are  sufficient  to 
establish  the  position  that  the  inference  in  question  firom 
the  use  of  the  word  titty  however  natural,  is  not  conclusive; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  this  expression  cannot  prove  the 
fiiot  of  subsequent  cohabitation  in  the  face  of  cogent  reasons 
for  disputing  it.*^  Nor  does  the  term  ^  first-bom  ^  (Luke 
il  7)  show  that  other  children  were  subsequently  bom.  As 
primogenitare  brought  with  it  under  the  law  certain  privi- 
leges, the  term  ^  first-bom  ^  acquired  a  technical  meaning, 
a^d  was  applied  to  all  who  had  a  right  to  those  privileges, 
without  regard  to  the  fiust  that  they  were,  or  were  not,  the 
only  children  of  their  parents. 

The  existence  of  two  households  having  so  many  names 
in  common  as  those  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  Alpheus  and 
Mary,  are  supposed  to  have  had,  is  regarded  by  some  as 
highly  improbable.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  is  not 
certain  that  Mary  and  Alpheus  had  but  two  sons,  James  and 
Joses ;  and  that  these  two  very  common  names  should  be 
found  among  the  Lord's  brethren  is  not  at  least  more  sur- 
prising than  that,  according  to  the  view  that  makes  them 
His  cousins,  the  Lord's  mother  and  her  sister  should  both 
have  the  name  of  Mary.'  Others  regard  it  as  a  decisive 
proof  that  Mary  had  no  other  son,  that  Jesus  upon  the 
cross  should  have  commended  her  to  the  care  of  John, 
(John  xix.  26-27.)  But  why,  if  James  and  Judas  were 
apostles  and  His  cousins,  sons  of  her  sister  and  long  inmates 
of  her  fiunily,  and  it  was  a  question  of  kinship,  did  he  not 
commend  her  to  their  care  ?    If  His  brethren  were  at  this 

>  Tiiebendorf  omits  "  flrat-boni ; "  Alford  retains  it. 
*  Aooording  to  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  i.  281,  Josephos  mentions  81  Simons, 
17  Joses,  and  16  Jades. 
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time,  as  we  may  Buppose,  mibelieving,  and  fbos  in  a  mosi 
yital  point  withont  sympathy  with  her,  we  can  well  under- 
stand why  He  should  give  John,  the  disciple  whom  He 
loved,  to  be  her  son,  not  so  much  to  sapply  her  mere  bodily 
needs,  as  to  comfort  and  strengthen  her  in  the  peculiar 
trials  throng  which  she  would  be  immediately  called  to 
pass. 

It  is  evident  from  this  brief  survey  of  the  chief  opinions 
respecting  the  Lord's  brethren  and  their  relations  to  Jesus, 
that  the  data  for  a  very  positive  judgment  are  wanting/ 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  very  general,  not  universal, 
opinion  in  the  church,  has  been  in  &vor  of  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  In  regard  to  the  Lord's  brethren,  there 
were  some  in  very  early  times  who  thought  them  the  chil- 
dren of  Joseph  and  Mary,  but  most  thought  them  to  be 
either  Wa  cousins,  or  the  children  of  Joseph.  It  is  difScult 
to  tell  which  of  the  latter  two  opinions  is  the  elder,  or  best 
supported  by  tradition*  The  words  of  Calvin  on  Matt  i. 
25,  deserve  to  be  kept  in  mind :  Certe  nemo  unquam  ha/y 
de  re  questionem  movebit  nisi  cnriosua  ;  nemo  vero  perti' 
nacUer  insisted  nisi  contentiosus  fixator. 

1  Of  the  more  recent  writers,  many  alBmi  that  thej  were  the  children  of 
Joseph  and  Maiy,  and  His  own  brothers  and  sisters.  So  Neander,  GresweU, 
Wieseler,  Alford,  Stier,  SchaflE^  Meyer,  Winer,  Ewald,  Lechler,  Owen ;  con- 
tra, Lange,  Olshausen,  Liohtenstein,  Friedlieb,  Norton,  Sepp,  Hng,  Thiersch, 
Alexander,  Mill,  EUicott  See  upon  the  subject.  Das  Verh&ltniss  des  Jaeobns 
Bmders  des  Herm  sa  Jaeobns  Alph&i,  ron  Philipp  Scha£  Berlin,  184S. 
Wieseler  in  Stod.  a.  Krit,  1842.  Lange  in  Henog,  tI.  409 ;  lichtenstein,  100 ; 
Alford  on  Matt  ziiL  65;  Winer,  I  525;  Smith,  Bib.  Diet,  L  281  and  920; 
Mill,  Mythical  Interpretation,  219. 
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ntOM  THE  BAPTISM  TO  THE  BEGINKING  OF  THE  MIKISTRT 
IN  GALILEE;  OR  FROM  JANUARY,  780,  TO  APRIL,  981. 
47,  28  A.  D. 


The  Divmona  qfthe  I^arcPs  Mimisbry. 

In  order  to  nnderstaiid  the  scope  of  the  Lord^s  ministry 
in  its  external  aspects,  as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  in  mind  certain  great  fiicts  that  gave  it 
form  and  character.  We  shall  thus  be  prepared  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  particular  events,  and  to  assign 
them  their  proper  places  in  the  history. 

!Flr8ti  The  Lord  came  to  a  nation  in  covenant  with 
God — ^His  elect  people.  He  had  chosen  for  them  a  land  in 
which  they  might  dwell  i^art  fix>m  the  nations,  and  in  a 
wonderM  manner  had  given  them  possession  of  it.  He 
had  given  them  laws  and  institutions,  which,  rightly  used, 
should  secure  their  highest  national  weU-being.  He  had 
established  His  temple  in  their  chief  city,  in  which  He  re- 
vealed Smself  in  the  Visible  Glory,  and  which  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  ^*  a  house  of  prayer  for  all  nations."  How 
highly  they  had  been  honored  and  blessed  of  Gh>d  is  seen 
from  His  words  (Exod.  xix.  6-6) :  "  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice 
indeed,  and  keep  my  Covenant,  then  ye  shall  be  to  me  a 
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peculiar  treasure  above  all  people,  and  je  shall  be  unto  me 
a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a  holy  nation.''  And  from  among 
them  should  the  Oreat  Deliverer,  the  Seed  of  the  woman, 
come.  The  Messiah  should  reign  at  Jerusalem,  and  from 
thence  establish  justice  and  judgment  throughout  the 
earth.  He  was  to  be  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  the  fiunily  of 
David,  and  His  birth-place  at  Bethlehem ;  and  many  other 
things  respecting  Wm.  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets. 

To  a  people  thus  in  covenant  with  Ood,  and  awaiting 
the  Messiah,  Christ  came.  There  was  a  general  expectar 
tion  that  He  was  about  to  come,  and  a  general  desire  for 
His  coming.  The  appearing  of  the  Baptist,  and  his  message, 
gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  common  feeling,  and  doubtless 
in  the  minds  of  many  changed  what  had  been  but  an  in- 
definite expectation  into  an  assured  hope.  But  how  should 
the  nation  discern  the  Messiah  when  He  came?  Should 
there  be  such  wonderful  signs  attending  His  birth  that  it 
should  at  once  be  known?  Or  should  Hus  in&ncy  and 
youth  be  passed  in  obscurity?  How  should  His  public 
career  begin?  what  IBs  acts  as  Messiah?  Here  was  a 
large  field  for  differences  of  opinion  among  the  people,  ac- 
cording to  differences  in  spiritual  character  and  discern- 
ment. But  the  great  part  of  the  nation,  including  most  of 
the  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  teachers,  seeihs  to  have  had  no 
doubt  that  He  was  to  appear,  not  primarily  as  a  religious 
reformer,  but  as  a  political  leader  and  warrior,  and  that  one 
of  His  first  Messianic  acts  would  be  to  cast  off  the  Roman 
yoke  and  set  the  nation  free.  This  done.  He  would  pro- 
ceed to  restore  the  Mosaic  institutions  to  their  primitive 
purity,  and  fulfil  the  prediction  that  "  out  of  Zion  should  go 
forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.'* 

It  is  apparent  that,  thus  mistaking  the  character  and 
work  of  the  Messiah,  the  very  intensity  of  their  desire  for 
His  coming  would  but  the  more  certsdnly  insure  His  rejec- 
tion.   They. had  formed  conceptions  of  Him  which  Jesus 
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could  not  realize.    Their  ideal  Christ  was  Dot  the  Christ 
of  the  prophets.    To  be  at  once  received  by  thein^  Jesus 
most  act  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  their  preconceived 
opinions,  and  thus  fulfil  their  expectations.    But  this  He 
cocdd  not  do,  since  these  expectations  were  based  upon 
misconceptions  of  their  own  moral  needs,  and  of  Qod'^s  pur- 
pose.   They  felt  deeply  their  political  servitude,  but  were 
unconscious  of  the  spiritual  bondage  into  which  they  had 
fallen.    They  knew  not  how  utterly  unprepared  they  were 
£>r  the  coming  of  their  Deliverer.    Hence  it  was,  that  Jesus 
oould  not  openly  assume  the  name  of  Messiah,  because  it 
had  become  the  exponent  of  so  many  false  hopes,  and  would 
have  gathered  around  Wm  a  body  of  followers,  moved  more 
by  political  than  spiritual  impulses. 

A  second  fiuit  to  be  noted  is,  the  wish  and  will  of  Gk>d 
that  the  Jews  should  receive  His  Son.  Here,  indeed,  we 
meet  the  same  problem  that  we  meet  everywhere  in  human 
history — ^the  foreknowledge  and  purpose  of  Gk>d,  and  the 
freedom  and  responsibility  of  man.  According  to  the  eter- 
nal purpose  of  God,  Christ  was  ^  the  Lamb  slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world,**  and  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  is  no  remission  of  sin.  ^^  Known  unto  God  are  all 
His  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world."  But  the 
Jews  knew  not  of  this  purpose,  although,  as  we  now  see,  it 
was  not  dimly  intimated  in  their  sacrifidal  rites.  The  Jews 
knew  not  that  they  should  crucify  their  Messiah.  They 
had  not  learned  thif  from  their  prophets.  The  Baptist  said 
nothing  of  His  death ;  Jesus  EBmself,  tiU  near  the  close  of 
His  ministry,  said  nothing  of  it ;  the  Apostles,  down  to  the 
week  of  His  Passion,  did  not  comprehend  it.  When,  there- 
fore, Jesus  presented  Himself  to  the  nation  as  the  Messiah, 
it  acted  without  knowledge  of  the  secret  counsel  of  God, 
and  with  entire  freedom.  He  desired  that  they  should  re- 
ceive Him.  All  that  God  had  done  for  them  from  the  days 
of  Abraham  was  with  the  intent  that  they  might  be  a 
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people  ready  for  the  Lord  at  As  coming.  The  end  of  all 
the  institntions  He  gave  th^n  was  so  to  develop  fiuth  and 
holmess  in  them  that  they  dioold  discern  and  receive  His 
Son.  And  Jesus  daring  His  ministry  gave  them  every  pos- 
sible proof  of  IBs  divine  character,  and  reproved  and  warned 
and  beseeched  them,  that  He  might  save  them  from  the 
guilt  of  His  rejection ;  yet  all  in  vain.  ^  He  came  unto 
His  own,  and  ffis  own  received  Him  not.''  How  touching 
are  His  fitrewell  words  to  Jerusalem,  (Matt.  xziiL  Sl)i 
^'  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together, 
even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not.** 

Still  a  third  fact  is,  that  as  the  covenant  of  Gk>d  with 
the  Jews  was  a  national  one,  so  must  also  Christ's  accep- 
tance or  rejection  be.  From  the  beginning  of  their  history 
God  had  dealt  with  the  people  as  a  cofporate  body.  Their 
blessings  were  national  blessmgs,  their  punishments  national 
punishments*  All  their  institutions  were  so  devised  as  to 
deepen  the  feeling  of  national  unity :  one  high  priest,  one 
temple,  one  altar.  What  was  done  by  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tion was  regarded  as  the  act  of  all,  and  involving  common 
responsibility.  Only  in  this  way  could  the  purpose  of  Gk>d 
in  their  election  to  be  Wa  peculiar  people,  be  carried  out. 
Hence,  in  this  greatest  and  highest  act,  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  His  Son,  the  act  must  be  a  national  one.  It 
must  be  done  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  by  those  who 
acted  as  their  rightful  representatives.  ;  If  those  who  sat  in 
Moses'  seat  should  discern  and  receive  Him,  the  way  for 
the  further  prosecution  of  His  work  was  at  once  opened, 
and  under  His  Divine  instruction  the  nation  might  be  puri- 
fied for  the  glorious  kingdom,  so  often  sung  by  the  psalm- 
ist and  foretold  by  the  prophets.  But  i^  on  the  other 
hand,  He  was  rejected  by  the  nation,  acting  through  its 
lawfully  constituted  heads,  this  national  crime  must  be  fol- 
lowed by  national  destruction.    A  few  might  be  saved 
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todd  the  general  oyerthrow,  bnt  tbe  peoj^e,  as  sach,  ooold 
be  DO  more  the  holj  and  elect  of  Ctod. 

it  was  imder  the  cooditioiia  impoeed  by  these  great  his- 
toric fiMts  that  the  Lord  hegBn  ffis  mfaustry  among  the 
Jews  He  came  to  a  people  in  ooTenant  with  God,  a  peo- 
j^  that  God  desired  to  save^  and  that  most  as  a  people, 
accept  or  reject  ffim.  All  the  details  that  are  given  ns  of 
that  ministrj  by  the  Evangelists  most  therefore  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  these  fiusts. 

The  first  event  that  meets  ns  in  the  evangelic  narrative, 
IS  the  BBsrion  of  John  the  Biqytist,  the  forenmner  df  the 
Messiah.  His  work  was  threefold.  I^rst,  he  was  to  an«> 
nomioe  that  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  was  at  hand,  and  the  Mes- 
siah about  to  appear.  In  this  annonncement  he  especially 
displayed  his  iHr(q)hetic  character.  Second,  he  was  to 
bring  the  nation  Uf  repentance,  and  ^  make  ready  a  people 
prepared  for  the  Lord.**  Here  he  especially  manifested 
himself  as  a  preacher  of  righteousness.  Of  this  righteous- 
ness the  law  was  the  standard,  and  by  the  law  must  the  na- 
tion be  judged.  Hence,  John  was  a  preacher  of  the  law. 
The  burden  of  his  message  was,  ^  Repent,  for  the  king- 
dom of  Gkod  is  at  hand.'^  As  a  wicked,  disobedient  people, 
tbey  were  not  ready  for  that  kingdom.  True,  they  were 
^  Abraham's  children,^  and  '^  sons  of  the  kingdom,''  but 
this  did  not  suffice.  They  had  broken  the  Holy  Covenant, 
they  bad  not  hearkened  to  €k>d's  voice,  and  He  had  pun* 
ished  them  terribly  in  His  anger.  The  Baptist  came  to 
awaken  them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  to  make  them  see 
how  by  their  unbelief  and  sm  they  had  frustrated  the  grace 
of  Gk>d;  and  thus' move  them  to  repentance.  Comparing 
the  promises  of  Gk>d  with  their  fulfilment,  they  might  see 
how  little  He  had  been  able  to  bestow  upon  them,  how 
little  they  had  answered  to  the  end  for  which  He  chose 
them.  How  glorious  the  promises,  bow  melancholy  the 
history !    Their  national  independence  was  gone ;  the  cov* 
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enant  with  the  house  of  David  was  suspended,  and  that 
royal  fiuniiy  had  sunk  into  obscurity.  Their  high  priest 
was  appointed  by  the  Roman  governor  for  political  ends, 
and  was  a  mere  tool  in  his  hands ;  the  priesthood,  as  a 
body,  was  venal  and  proud ;  the  voice  of  prophecy  had 
long  been  unheard,  and  for  the  teachings  of  inspiration 
were  substituted  the  sophisms  and  wranglmgs  of  the  Rab- 
bis; the  law  was  made,  in  many  of  its  vital  points,  of  none 
effect  by  traditions;  the  nation  was  divided  into  contending 
sects ;  a  large  party,  and  that  comprismg  some  of  the  most 
rich,  able,  and  influential,  were  infidels,  open  or  secret;  some, 
aspiring  aflier  a  higher  piety  than  the  observance  of  the  law 
could  give,  wholly  ceased  to  observe  it,  and  withdrew  into 
the  wilderness  to  follow  some  selMevised  ascetic  practices; 
still  more  were  bigots  in  their  reverence  for  the  letter  of 
the  law,  but  wholly  ignorant  of  its  spirft,  and  bitter  and  in- 
tolerant toward  all  whom  they  had  the  power  to  oppress. 
The  people  at  large  still  continued  to  glory  in  their  theo- 
cratic institutions,  in  their  temple,  in  their  priesthood,  and 
deemed  themselves  the  only  true  worshippers  of  Gk>d  in 
the  world.  They  were  unmindful  that  almost  every  thing 
that  had  constituted  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  theocracy 
was  lost  by  sin ;  that  the  Yidble  Glory  that  dwelt  between 
the  cherubim  had  departed^  that  there  was  no  more  re- 
sponse by  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  that  the  ark,  with  its 
attendant  memorials,  was  no  more  to  be  found  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  that  all  those  supernatural  interpositions  that 
had  marked  their  early  history  had  ceased ;  in  short,  that 
the  whole  nation  ''  was  turned  aside  like  a  deceitful  bow.'' 
To  the  anointed  eye  of  the  Baptist,  the  unpreparedness 
of  the  nation  for  the  Messiah  was  apparent.  He  saw  how  ' 
in  it  was  ^ilfilled  the  language  of  Isaiah :  ^'  The  whole  head 
is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  &int.  From  the  sole  of  the 
foot  even  unto  the  head,  there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but 
wounds,  and  bruises,  and  putrefying  sores ; "  and  he  would. 
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if  it  were  possible,  awake  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  real 
spiritual  conditioD.  Unless  this  were  done,  they  coold  not 
receive  the  Messiah,  and  His  coming  could  be  only  to  their 
condemnation  and  destruction.  Deliverance  was  possible 
only  when,  like  their  &thers  in  Egypt,  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  bondage,  and  began  to  sigh  and  cry  for  de- 
liverance, (Exod.  ii  23.)  And  as  the  elders  of  the  people 
gathered  themselves  t<^gether  unto  Moses  and  cooperated 
with  him,  so  must  now  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  all  who, 
by  €k>d's  appointment,  held  any  oiBce  among  the  people, 
be  co-workers  with  Jesus.  In  this  way  only  was  it  possible 
that  the  promises  of  the  covenant  could  take  effect,  and  the 
predictions  of  the  prophets  be  fulfilled. 

To  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  a  deeper  sense 
of  their  sins,  and  of  the  need  of  cleansing,  John  estab- 
lished the  rite  of  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  He  taught  that 
this  rite  was  only  preparatory,  a  baptism  of  repentance, 
and  .that  the  higher  baptism  of  the  Spirit  they  must  still 
receive  at  the  hands  of  the  Messiah  Himself  who  was 
speedily  to  come.  All  whom  he  baptized  came  confessing 
their  sins.  Thus,  the  extent  of  his  baptism  was  an  index 
how  general  the  repentance  of  the  people,  and  consequently 
how  general  the  preparation  for  the  Messiah. 

Third,  John  was  to  point  out  the  Messiah  personally  to 
the  nation,  when  He  should  appear.  This  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  his  ministry,  and  would  naturally  come  at  the 
close  of  the  preparatory  work. 

Let  us  now  survey  for  a  moment  the  Baptist's  ministry 
as  narrated  by  the  Evangelists,  and  see  how  fiur  its  purpose 
was  accomplished,  first,  he  aroused  general  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  Messiah  was  at  hand.  Second,  his  preach- 
ing brought  great  numbers  to  repentance.  Multitudes 
from  every  part  of  the  land  came  to  his  baptism.  But  of 
these  it  is  probable  that  many  did  not  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  rite,  or  truly  repent  of  their  sins.    Perhaps 
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with  comparativel  J  few  was  the  baptism  with  water  a  tni0 
preparation  for  the  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ohost.  And  it 
is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  those  thus  coming  to  John  to 
be  baptized  were  mostly,  if  not  exclasively,  of  the  conmion 
people,  and  not  of  the  priests,  or  Levites,  or  members  of 
the  hierarchical  party.  Many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddn* 
cees  came  to  be  spectators  of  the  rite,  bat  only  with  hostile 
intent ;  or  if  some  received  baptism  at  his  hands,  we  find 
few  or  no  traces  of  them  in  the  subsequent  history,  (Matt. 
iiL  7 ;  Luke  vii.  29-30.)  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  sat  in 
Moses*  seat,  the  spiritual  rulers  and  guides  of  the  nation, 
no  permanent  sense  of  sin  was  awakened,  and  they  could 
not  submit  to  a  baptism  of  which  they  felt  no  need.  To  all 
his  exhortations  they  had  the  ready,  and,  as  they  deemed, 
sufficient  reply,  **  We  have  Abraham  to  our  fether.»*  Thus 
John  did  not  effect  national  repentance.  The  highest  prQof 
of  this  is  seen  in  the  deputation  that  was  s^it  him  from 
Jerusalem  to  ask  him  who  he  was,  and  by  what  authority 
he  acted,  (John  i.  19-27.)  It  is  plain  from  the  narrative 
that  he  was  wholly  unable  to  satisfy  the  Jewish  leaders 
that  he  was  divinely  coinmismoned,  or  that  his  baptism 
had  any  validity.  It  followed  of  course,  that  they  paid 
no  heed  to  his  prophetic  or  personal  testimony  to  the 
Mesfflah. 

As  his  last  official  act,  he  pointed  out  Jesus  in  person 
to  the  nation  as  the  Messiah.  He  whom  he  had  foretold 
was  come.    Henceforth  they  must  see'  and  hear  Km. 

Turning  now  to  the  ministry  of  the  Lord,  let  us  con- 
sider it  in  its  relations  to  that  of  the  Baptist,  and  as  under 
those  historic  conditions  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
His  first  work  was  to  present  EDmself  to  the  Jews  as  their 
Messiah,  in  whom  the  covenants  of  God  with  Abraham  and 
David  should  find  their  fulfilment,  all  the  predictions  of  the 
prophets  be  accomplished,  and  for  whom  the  Baptist  had 
prepared  the  way.     Of  His  Messiahship  He  must  give 
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proof^  first  viti  chiefly,  by  His  words,  which  ihotild  show 
Him  to  be  the  Troth  of  Qod ;  and  second,  by  His  works, 
which  should  show  IDm  to  be  the  Power  of  God.  All  the 
scriptural  expectations  created  by  the  announcement  of 
John  were  to  be  realized  in  EQm.  Thos,  presenting  Himp 
self  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  its  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
and  having  shown  by  the  erid^ice  of  His  own  works  and 
words,  corresponding  to  the  testimony  of  the  Baptist,  that 
He  was  the  Messiah,  He  must  await  the  action  of  the 
nation. 

The  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of  His  acceptance 
are  obvious.  Hie  nation  was  morally  unprepared  for  Him. 
Whilst  so  many  were  looking  for  Him,  few  were  looking 
for  Him  in  such  a  guise.  To  say  nothing  of  the  obscurity 
in  which  He  had  hitherto  lived,  and  of  His  supposed  birth 
at  Nazareth,  His  present  conduct  in  no  degree  corresponded 
to  their  expectations^  His  wisdom  and  eloquence  could 
not  be  questioned,  nor  the  &ct  that  He  wrought  mirades ; 
but  an  this  did  not  sufSce.  He  might  be  a  teacher  sent 
firom  Qodf  or  a  prophet,  but  the  Messiah  must  be  much 
more  than  this.  He  might  perhaps  be,  as  John  declared 
himself  to  be,  a  forerunner  of  the.  Messiah.  A  few,  mostly 
or  wholly  from  the  ranks  of  John's  disciples,  at  once  re- 
ceived Him  as  the  Messiah,  but,  as  afterward  appeared, 
with  most  imperfect  conceptions  of  His  person  and  work ; 
the  people  at  large,  and  its  rulars,  discerned  Him  not.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  account  of  Nicodemns,  (John  iii.  1-2,) 
that  the  presentation  of  ffimself  at  Jerusalem,  and  Bh 
words  and  works  there,  had  called  forth  no  response  from 
the  eoderiastical  leaders.  Even  now  their  incredulity  was 
shown  in  a  demand  for  a  sign,  which  He  wbuld  not  give. 

Whatever  hostility  had  manifested  itself  at  this  EQs  first 
public,  appearing  in  Jerusalem,  still  there  was  hope  that  it 
might  be  removed  by  greater  knowledge  of  His  character 
and  work.    The  Lord,  therefore,  still  remaining  in  the 
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provinoe  of  Jadea,  and  thus  directly  under  tbe  e  jes  of  the 
priests,  begins  the  work  of  baptiang.  Many  gather  around 
Him,  and  receive  baptism  at  the  handa  of  His  disciples. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  Pharisees,  or  of  the 
higher  and  more  influential  chases,  were  among  them,  and 
still  less  any  of  the  rulers.  After  a  summer  thus  spent,  EQs 
enemies  endeavoring  to  sow  dissensions  between  His  disci* 
pies  and  those  of  John,  He  gives  up  Ss  baptismal  work,  and 
retires  into  Galilee.  Near  a  year  bad  now  passed  smce  He 
had  been  pointed  out  as  the  Messiah  to  the  nation,  and  yet 
very  few  had  received  Him  as  such,  and  all  who  bore  rule, 
or  certainly  most  of  them,  manifested  an  increasing  hostil* 
ity.    He  found  no  general,  much  less  a  national  reception. 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  Ghililee,  Jesus  goes  up  the 
second  time  to  Jerusalem  to  a  feast,  and  heals  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Betbesda,  (John  v.)  The  charge  is  at 
once  made  against  Bha  that  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath 
by  this  work  of  healing,  and  His  defence,  based  upon  His 
Divine  Sonship,  so  offended  the  ruling  party  that  His  life 
was  in  danger.  This  open  manifestation  of  hostility  marks 
the  first  great  turning-point  in  tbe  Lord^s  ministry.  It  was 
now  apparent  that  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  would  neither 
listen  to  His  words,  nor  be  convinced  by  His  works.  So 
fiur  from  recognising  in  Him  the  Messiah,  His  acts  were 
violations  of  the  law,  and  His  defence  blasphemy.  H^ice- 
forth  they  stood  to  Him  in  an  attitude  of  avowed  hostility, 
and  waited  only  for  a  sufficient  pretext  to  arrest  Him  and 
put  Hun  to  death.  How  &r  in  this  they  represented  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  at  large,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say,  but  it  appears  from  the  subsequent  history,  that  al- 
though many  came  to  Christ's  baptism,  yet  that  He  had  not 
at  any  time  a  large  body  of  adherents  in  Jndea.  So  fiur 
as  i^pears,  the  people  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  their 
rulers. 

Forced  to  flee  fit)m  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  goes  into  Gkd- 
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flee.  And  now  the  second  stage  of  Hk  ministiy  begins. 
His  work  in  Gkdilee  seems  to  have  had  a  twofold  purpose. 
It  was  first  directed  to  the  gathering  of  disciples,  such  as 
hearing  His  words  felt  their  truth,  and  seeing  His  works 
recognised  in  them  a  Divine  power.  To  Him,  the  true 
light,  an  who  loved  the  light  would  come.  Thus  He  gath- 
ered aronnd  Him  the  most  receptive,  the  most  spiritnally 
minded  from  every  rank  and  class,  and  teaching  them,  as 
thej  were  able  to  hear,  the  mysteries  of  His  Person  and  of 
His  Kingdom,  prepared  them  to  be  His  witnesses  onto  the 
nation,  llirongh  the  testimony  of  a  body  of  fiuthfiil  dis- 
ciples, the  rolers  at  Jemsalem  might  yet  be  led  to  hearken 
to  His  words,  and  their  own  faith  be  qoickened  by  the  fidth 
of  others,  and  thus  the  nation  be  saved.  Bat  if  this  were 
in  vain,  and  neither  the  words  of  the  Baptist,  nor  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Himself  and  His  works,  nor  the  testi- 
mony of  the  disciples,  could  convince  them,  these  disciples 
would  still  serve  as  the  foundation  of  that  new  and  univer- 
sal diurch  which  Qod  would  build  if  the  Jews  rejected  Hb 
Son.  I^  because  of  unbelief  the  natural  branches  should 
be  lHX>ken  of^  and  the  heathen  be  grafted  in,  in  that  body 
of  followers  the  Lord  had  those  who  could  serve  Him  as 
the  builders  and  rulers  of  the  new  household  of  Gk>d. 

Thus  the  gathering  of  disciples,  whilst,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  looked  toward  the  acknowledgment  by  the  nation  of 
Christ's  Messianic  daims,  and  regarded  such  acknowledg- 
ment as  still  possible,  yet,  on  the  other,  looked^forward  to 
the  hour  when  He,  whom  the  Jewish  builders  rejected, 
should  be  the  comer  stone  of  a  church,  in  whose  blessings 
Jews  and  (Gentiles  should  alike  participate.  Of  this  future 
service  the  disciples  themselves  knew  nothing,  nor  could 
they  till  Christ  had  ascended.  For  the  present,  he  would 
teach  them  such  truth  as  immediately  concerned  Himself 
and  His  work.  He  must  deliver  them  from  the  false  and 
narrow  notions  in  which  they  had  been  educated  by  their 
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RabbiSi  and,  so  &r  as  they  had  ears  to  hear,  open  to  them 
the  porpose  of  Gk>d,  as  revealed  in  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets. 

Into  the  details  of  the  Lord's  work  in  Galilee  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter.  Suffice  it  to  si^  that  He  gathered  many 
disciples,  and  that  His  &me  ^read  throughout  all  the  land. 
But  the  £Etvor  which  was  showed  Him  in  Galilee  did  not 
propitiate  His  enemies  at  Jerusalem*  They  very  eaiiy  sent 
spies  to  watch  His  movements,  and  in  concert  widi  the 
Pharisees,  who  were  fi>und  in  greater  or  less  numbers  in 
all  the  villages,  they  organized  a  systematic  opposition  to 
the  progress  of  His  work.  Every  thing  was  done  to  poison 
the  mind  of  the  people  against  Him,  as  a  transgressor  of 
the  law,  and  even  as  in  alliance  with  evil  spirits.  The  fiust 
that  a  large  number  believed  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  was  so 
far  ftom  proving  the  reality  of  His  Messiahship,  that  it  only 
stimulated  them  to  new  efforts  for  His  destruction.  Thus, 
more  and  more,  the  hope  that  the  nation,  as  represented 
by  its  rulers,  could  be  brought  to  receive  ffim,  &ded  away. 
His  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabemades  and  reception  at 
Jerusalem,  showed  in  the  plainest  way  that  their  hostility  was 
undiminished,  (John,  chs.  vii.-x.)  It  was  apparent  to  ffim 
that  the ''  Kingdom  of  Gk>d  must  be  taken  from  them  and  giv« 
en  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof,''  and  as  pre- 
paratory to  this.  He  began  to  teach  His  disciples  of  Hjs  ap- 
proaching death,  resurrection,  ascension,  and  coming  again. 

The  &lse  conceptions  enterUdned  by  the  Jews  respect* 
ing  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah,  had  to  this  time 
prevented  the  Lord  from  publicly  assuming  this  titie  and 
proclaiming  ffimself  as  the  Son  of  David  and  rightful  King 
of  Israel.  He  spoke  of  Himself  habitually  as  the  Son  of 
Man.  But,  as  it  became  evident  that  His  death  was  deter- 
mined upon,  He  will  not  permit  the  nation  to  commit  so 
great  sin  without  the  distinct  knowledge  of  His  Messiah- 
ship.    They  shall  not  reject  Him  as  a  simple  prophet,  or  as 
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a  finrermmer  of  tbe  Messish,  Imt  as  the  MeasiiA  Hunself. 
In  the  third  or  last  stage  of  Hk  mmistTj,  there&re,  we 
shall  find  His  Messianic  claims  made  prominent,  both  in 
Wb  own  teachings  and  in  the  testimon j  of  His  disdples, 
who,  to  the  number  of  serenty,  were  sent  two  and  two  be- 
fore Him  as  He  journeyed  to  Jerusalem.  In  this  city  only 
could  He  die,  for  this  was  ^ihe  City  of  the  Great  King," 
and  His  death  could  not  be  by  lawless  violence,  or  in  secret, 
but  most  be  in  the  most  puUic  manner,  and  by  a  solemn 
and  judicial  act,  and  here  He  must  announce  ffimself  as  the 
true  King,  the  Son  of  David,  the  long-promised  Deliverer. 
This  He  did  when  He  entered  the  dty,  fulfilling  the  pro- 
phetic word,  ^^  Behold,  thy  King  cometh,  sitting  on  an 
ass's  colt.**  He  accepted,  as  rightfully  belonging  to  Him, 
the  homage  of  the  multitude,  who  spread  their  garments 
and  branches  of  palm  trees  in  the  way,  and  cried,  '^  Ho- 
sanna  to  the  Son  of  David."  ^  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Is- 
rael, that  Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord." 

Thus  in  the  Lord's  public  life  we  seem  to  find  three 
stages  distinctly  marked.  The  first  is  that  period  extend- 
ing firom  the  &rst  Passover  (John  iL  13)  to  the  feast  when 
the  impotent  man  was  healed,  (John  v.  1,)  and  embraced 
abont  a  year.  It  began  with  the  purgation  of  the  Temple, 
and  ended  with  the  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  kill  Him  be- 
cause He  made  Himself  equal  with  Ood.  During  this  time 
His  labors  were  confined  mainly  to  Judea.  Near  the  close 
of  this  period  we  may  place  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bap- 
tist. The  seccmd  stage  is  that  period  following  His  return 
to  Galilee  immediately  after  the  feast,  (John  v.  1,)  and  em« 
braces  the  whole  duration  of  His  ministry  there,  or  about  a 
year  and  six  months.  This  period  may  be  divided  into 
two,  of  which  the  death  of  the  Baptist  will  serve  as  the  di- 
viding line.  The  third  stage  begins  with  His  final  de- 
parture firom  Galilee,  and  ends  with  His  death  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  embraces  five  or  six  months.    The  peculiarities  of 

6* 
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these  aeveral  etages  of  ministry  will  be  notioed  more  in  de- 
tail as  each  shall  oome  before  ns. 


The  LorcPs  IfvnMtry  in  Jvdea. 

A  oarefbl  consideration  of  the  Lord's  Judean  ministry 
shows  the  following  oharaoteristics.  It  was  began  by  an 
open  assertion  of  His  Messianic  character,  in  the  cleansing 
of  the  Temple.  In  this  act  He  assumed  an  authority  based 
upon  His  relation  to  Gk>d  as  His  Son,  (John  it  16,)  and  in 
it  He  brought  His  claims  directly  to  the  knowledge  of  the* 
priests  and  of  all  who  had  any  supervision  of  the  Temple 
service.  This  act  he  follows  by  miracles,  perhaps  wrought 
in  the  Temple,  and  which  could  not  have  been  unknown  to 
the  hierarchy.  As  none  of  the  rulers  acknowledge  Him, 
or  perhiq)8  even  visit  Him,  except  the  doubting  Nicode- 
mus,  He  leaves  the  city,  and  begins  somewhere  in  the  prov* 
ince  the  work  of  baptizing,  which  He  performed  by  the 
hands  of  His  disciples.  He  does  not,  so  &r  as  we  know,  go 
about  preaching  in  the  synagogues;  He  works  no  new  mi]> 
acles.  All  this  is  in  harmony  with  His  portion  as  one  wait- 
ing for  the  recognition  of  the  nation.  The  Baptist  had 
pointed  Him  out  as  the  Messiah.  In  the  Temple,  before  the 
priests  and  elders,  in  the  most  open  and  significant  way.  He 
had  asserted  His  Messianic  authority,  and  given  miraculous 
proof  of  His  divine  commission.  He  had  dius  presented 
Himself  before  those  whom  God  had  appointed  to  rule  the 
nation,  and  into  whose  hands  it  was  given  to  receive  or  re- 
ject ffim.  As  He  finds  no  recognition.  He  still  seeks  to 
draw  them  to  His  baptism,  and  thus  lead  them  to  a  right 
knowledge  of  13S&  work.'  In  all  that  He  does  during  this 
period  there  is  apparently  no  step  looking  forward  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  to  the  formation 

>  The  nature  of  this  baptism,  and  its  relations  to  the  baptism  of  John,  wiU 
be  hereafter  full j  considered. 
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ofachiirefa  onanewfoimdatioiL  Although  assisted  in  His 
work  bj  a  few  who  early  disoemed  in  Him  the  Messiah, 
He  seems  to  have  organized  no  body  of  disciples,  and  to 
have  done  nothing  that  indicated  a  purpose  to  gather  oat  a 
few  from  the  nation  at  large.  The  whole  Judean  ministry 
is  an  appeal  to  the  people  to  receive  Him  as  the  Messiah 
throngh  the  divinely  oonstitoted  heads. 


SuiocEB  OF  779.    26  a.  d. 

In  tibe  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  nberius  Cwmr^  LunHL  1-18. 
John  enters  npon  his  work  of  preadiing  and  bapcix-  Matt,  iiL  1-17. 
ing.    The  peof^e  throng  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  Mask  L  4-11. 
land,  whom  he  baptiisB,  and  to  whom  he  bears  witness 
of  tfie  coming  Messiah.    After  his  ministry  had  oontinaed  Jomi  L  82-84. 
aereral  months,  Jesus  oomes  from  Kaaareth  to  the  Jordan,  Luxi.  iil  21-22. 
and  is  biq>ti»d,  and  immediately  the  Holy  Spirit  descends 
npon  Him. 

The  chronological  qaestions  connected  with  this  date 
have  been  already  discussed  in  the  essay  npon  the  time  of 
the  Lcnrd's  baptism.  The  mention  by  Luke  (iiL  1,  2)  of 
Pontias  Pilate  as  governor  of  Judea,  of  Herod  as  tetrarofa 
of  Galilee,  of  his  brother  Philip  as  tetrarch  of  Itorea  and 
of  Trachonitis,  of  Lysanias  as  tetrarch  of  Abilene,  and  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  as  high  priests,  brings  before  ns  some 
historical  points  which  demand  our  attention. 

The  will  of  Herod,  dividing  his  territories  amongst  hb 
sons,  was,  after  a  time,  confirmed  by  Augostus.  Archelaas 
became  mler  of  Judea,  Idamea,  and  Samaria,  with  tide  of 
ethnardi,  and  with  the  promise  of  the  title  of  king  if  he 
should  mle  to  the  satisfiustion  of  the  emperor.*  Herod  An- 
tipas  became  tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea ;  and  Herod 
Philip  tetrarch  of  Gktolonitis,  Trachonitis,  and   Paneas. 

>  Josephns,  Antiq.,  17.  ohaps.  8, 9»  and  11. 
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The  cities  of  Gadara,  GaiKa»and  Hippo,  Gredan  dUeSy  were 
joined  to  the  province  of  Syria. 

The  role  of  Arohelaiia  was  short.  In  the  tenth  year  of 
his  government,  (759,)  upon  the  accusation  of  his  brethren, 
and  of  the  chief  men  of  Samaria  and  Judea,  he  was  sum- 
moned by  the  emperor  to  Rome,  and,  unable  to  defend  him- 
self against  his  accusers,  he  was  deposed  from  his  dignity 
and  banished  to  "Vienna  in  Gaul.' 

After  the  deposition  of  Archelaos,  Judea  and  Samaria 
were  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  of  which  P.  S.  Qui- 
rinius  (Cyrenius)  was  made  president.  The  immediate  di- 
rection of  affidrs  in  Judea  and  Samaria  was,  however,  given 
to  an  officer  called  a  procurator.  The  powers  of  this  of- 
ficer were  not  exactly  defined,'  and  although  subject  in 
general  to  the  president,  yet  in  districts  lying  removed 
from  the  main  province,  Uurge  discretionary  authority  was 
necessarily  put.  into  his  hands.  A  conaderable  number  of 
troops  were  placed  at  his  conmiand,  and  in  certain  cases  he 
had  the  power  of  life  and  deatL  The  sixth  in  order  of 
these  procurators,  or  governors,  was  Pontius  Pilate.  He 
entered  upon  his  office  at  the  end  of  778,  or  beginning  of 
779,  and  was  removed  789.* 

Herod  Antipas  ruled  over  GkJilee  and  Perea  for  more 
than  40  years,  (750-791,)  and  seems  to  have  kept  these 
districts  in  comparative  peace.  After  his  nephew,  Herod 
Agrippa,  had  received  from  the  Emperor  Caligula  the  title 
of  king,  (790,)  he  was  incited  by  his  wife  to  go  to  Rome 
and  seek  the  same  dignity,  but  instead  of  obtaining  it,  he 
was  banished  to  Lyons,  in  Gktul.  Hia  territories  were  sub- 
sequently given  to  Herod  Agrippa.  Nothing  is  recorded 
of  Herod  Antipas  by  Josephus  that  sets  him  before  us  in 

»  Antiq.,  17. 18.  2.  •  Winer,  li.  276. 

•  Winer,  ii.  261.  Greswdl,  i.  840,  makes  him  to  hare  become  goremor  in 
the  middle  of  the  rammer  of  779,  and  to  have  oontinned  in  office  ten  jean 
and  two  or  three  months. 
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any  very  fitYorable  light.  After  he  had  been  tetrarch  a 
considerable  period,  and  when  well  advanced  in  years,  he 
fell  in  love  with  the  wife  of  his  brother,  Herod  Philip,  who 
was  living  as  a  private  citizen  at  Jemsal^n,  (Matt.  ziv.  8,) 
and  married  her,  his  former  wife  fleeing  to  her  &ther,  Ejng 
Aretas.  Not  only  for  this  act  was  he  reproved  by  John 
the  Baptist,  ^  but  for  all  the  evil  which  he  had  done,"  (Luke 
irL  19.)  By  our  Lord  he  wfui  called  "a  fox.'*  He  seems 
to  have  be^  of  an  easy,  selfidi  temperament,  fond  of  pleas- 
ure, miscmpnlons,  cunning,  and  superstitions.  That  he 
should  have  ruled  so  long  in  such  stormy  times  shows  at 
least  that  he  had  some  political  tact,  and  artfully  managed 
to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  his  subjects  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  Romans  on  the  other.  He  had  a  taste 
for  building,  and  erected  Hberias  upon  the  dte  of  an  older 
city,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He 
rebuilt  Sepphoris,a  few  miles  north  of  Nacareth,  and  made 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dties  of  Oalilee.' 

Herod  Iliilip,  to  whom  was  assigned  Batanea,  Qaulo- 
nitis,  Trachonitis,  and  the  region  around  Paneas,  was  a 
prince  of  mild  character,  who  devoted  himself  to  the  good 
of  his  subjects.'  He  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  (750-787,) 
and  leaving  no  child  at  his  death,  his  territories  were  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Syria.  He  also  was  fond  of  build- 
ing, and  rebuilt  Paneas,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Cffisarea, 
in  honor  of  the  emperor.  He  enlarged  the  city  of  Beth- 
saida,  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  named  it  Julias,  from 
Cssar's  daughter.' 

In  oonnection  with  Lysanias  and  the  tetrarchy  of 
Abilene,  we  meet  with  some  historical  difficulties.  It  was 
formerly  said  by  some  critics  thkt  Luke  had  &llen  into 
error,  and  referred  to  a  Lysanias  who,  according  to  Jose- 
phus,  had  loi^  before  died,  as  contemporary  with  Pilate 

1  Joeephofl,  Antiq.,  18.  2. 1.  *  Antiq.,  18.  4.  6.  . 

•  Antiq.,  18.  2. 1;  War,  2.  9. 1. 
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and  Antipas  and  Philip.  The  aocoracy  of  the  Evangelist  is 
now  generally  admitted  ;^  but  a  careftd  comparison  of  his 
statements  with  those  of  Josephus  will  show  ns  why  the 
name  of  a  mler  is  mentioned  who  did  not  rule  in  Palestine, 
nor  stand  in  any  apparent  connection  with  the  Gospel 
history. 

Herod  the  Qreat  came  into  possession  of  his  territories 
by  degrees.  He  became  king  in  717  by  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem,  but  subsequent  additions  were  made  to  his 
kingdom  through  the  good  will  of  Augustus,  comprising 
Trachonitb  and  the  region  between  it  and  Galilee.  It  is 
in  connection  with  these  additions  that  mention  is  made  of 
one  Zenodorus,  who  had  &rmed  the  domain  of  Lysanias,' 
and  who  ruled  over  Trachonitis.  This  Lysanias  was  son  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Calchis,  under  Lebanon,  and  became  him- 
self king  about  714.  This  prince  was  put  to  death  by 
Antony,  at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  about  720,  and  a 
part  of  his  dominions  given  to  her,  and  subsequently  fitrmed 
by  her  to  Herod.*  Other  parts  were  &rmed  by  Z^iodorus. 
This  man,  plundering  the  Damascenes  from  the  district  of 
Trachonitis,  Augustus  deprived  him  of  it,  and  gave  com- 
mand of  it  to  Herod  in  724.  After  the  death  of  Zenodorus, 
he  also  gave  to  him  the  region  between  Trachonitb  and 
Galilee,  and  some  other  of  his  possessions.* 

Of  the  extent  of  this  kingdom  of  Lysanias,  or  the  names 
of  its  provinces,  we  have  little  knowledge.  Calchis  seems 
to  have  been  its  chief  city.  Robinson  identifies  this  dty 
with  the  present  Anjar  in  the  Bakaa,  south  of  Baalbek, 
where  considerable  ruins  still  exist.  Lichtenstein  infers 
from  a  comparison  of  the  several  statements  of  Josephus, 
that  beside  Calchis,  the  kingdom  embraced  Trachonitis 
Iturea,  and  Batanea.  Whether  Abila  was  also  embraced 
in  it  is  doubtful,  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Josephus.    This 

1  See  Mejer  in  loco.  *  Josephus,  War,  1.  20. 4>' 

*  Antiq.,  15.  4.  1.  «  Antiq.,  15. 10.  8. 
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dtj  laj  upon  the  Barada,  some  20  miles  from  Damascus, 
and  between  the  latter  city  and  Calchis,  and  in  part  upon  the 
site  of  the  present  village  £s  Stik.  Robinson  (iiL  484)  says : 
^'Die  dte  is  very  definitely  assigned  by  the  ancient  itin- 
eraries ;  it  Uiy  upon  one  of  the  great  roads  from  Damascus 
to  the  sea  coast ;  and  the  place  was  marked  by  ruins,  at- 
testing its  ancient  splendor,  and  by  a  necropolis,  perhaps 
more  extensive  and  remarkable  than  any  other  in  Syria.^ 
This  position  of  Abila  between  Calchis  and  Damascus  makes 
it  probable  that  it  was  subject  to  Lysanias,  as  he  is  spoken 
of  as  a  neighbor  to  the  latter  dty,*  which  would  be  incon- 
fliBtent  with  the  existence  of  a  distinct  principality  between 
it  and  his  own  capitaL 

That  part  of  the  territories  of  Lysanias  came  into  the 
possession  of  Herod,  has  been  already  stated.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Calchis  did  not,  nor,  so  fiur  as  we  can  judge, 
did  Abila.  Perhaps  the  latter  and  its  territory  remained 
tmder  the  rule  of  the  &mily  of  Lysanias  till  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  an  independent  tetrarchy.  Of  the  formation  of 
this  tetrarchy  Josephus  gives  us  no  notice.  Whether  it 
took  place  soon  after  the  death  of  Herod,  when  his  domin- 
i<Mis  were  divided  among  his  sons,  or  at  a  later  period,  is 
matter  of  conjecture.  Its  existence,  however,  a  little  later 
than  the  time  spoken  of  by  Luke,  is  distinctly  recognized 
by  Josephus  in  connection  with  Herod  Agrippa.  This 
prince,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the  Herod  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  received  from  Caligula,  790,  the 
tetrarchy  of  Philip,  now  dead,  and  also  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias.'  Thus  these  two  tetrarchies,  only  some  ten  years 
after  the  period  of  which  Luke  speaks,  had  a  contempo- 
raneous existence,  and  were  now  brought  together  under 
the  rule  of  Agrippa.  Whether  the  tetrarch  Lysanias  was 
now  dead  without  heirs,  or  had  been  deposed,  we  know 

>  Josephus,  Antiq.,  18. 16.  8.  *  Antiq.,  18.  6. 10. 
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not ;  but  it  appears  that  his  territoiy  was  at  the  disposal 
of  tJie  emperor.  Thus  Abilene  became  for  the  first  time  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  and  continued  such  for  several 
years.  To  the  two  tetrarchies  of  Philip  and  Ljsanias^  Cal- 
igula added  that  of  Herod  Antipas,  and  subsequently 
Agrippa  received  from  Claudius,  Judea  and  Samaria,  so 
that  he  reigned  not  only  over  all  Palestine,  but  also  over 
Abilene.  As  he  died  early,  leaving  a  son,  Herod  Agrippa 
IL,  only  17  years  old,  his  kingdom  was  again  reduced  to 
a  Roman  province.'  To  this  Agrippa  TL  was  fib^  given 
Calchis,  and  afterward  he  was  transferred  to  the  tetrarchy 
of  Philip,  comprising  Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Qaulonitis. 
*^  To  these  he  added  the  dominions  of  Lysanias,  and  the 
province  of  which  Varus  had  been  president.*'*  Thus,  for 
the  second  time,  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias  became  part  of 
Jewish  territory.  Of  its  subsequent  history  nothing  cer- 
tain is  known. 

We  can  now  see  clearly  the  reason  why  Luke,  writing 
after  Abilene  had  been  made  a  part  of  the  Jewish  loDgdpm^ 
should  have  mentioned  the  fiict,  having  apparently  so  little 
connection  with  Gk>spel  history,  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Baptist  appeared  this  tetrarchy  was  under  the  rule  of 
Lysanias.  It  was  an  allusion  to  a  former  well  known  po> 
litical  division  that  had  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  was  to  his 
readers  as  distinct  a  mark  of  time  as  his  mention  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Antipas,  or  of  Philip.  This  statement  respect* 
ing  Lysanias  shows  thus,  when  carefully  examined,  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  Evangelist's  information  of  the  political  history 
of  his  times,  and  should  teach  us  to  rely  upon  it  even  when 
unconfirmed  by  contemporaneous  writers.* 

Having  mentioned  the  civil  rulers,  Luke  proceeds  to 
mention  the  ecclesiastical.    *^  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  the 

«  JosephuB,  War,  2. 11.  8.  •  Josepbas,  War,  2. 12.  8. 

*  See,  in  reference  to  this  point,  Wieseler,  174 ;  Lichtenstein,  180 ;  Winer, 
i.  7 ;  BobinMn,  iii.  482. 
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Ugb-|vie0t8.^ '  Let  us,  therefore,  oonader  the  personal 
and  official  reUtions  of  these  two  men  to  each  other. 

Annas  was  made  high*prieet  bj  Cyreniog,  the  Roman 
governor  of  Syria,  in  760,  bnt  was  deposed  by  Oratos  767. 
He  was  saeoeeded  in  office  by  lunael,  by  his  own  son  Ele- 
asir,  by  Simon,  and  then  by  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Caiaphas.* 
The  latter  was  af^niinted  778,  and  held  the  office  till  790. 
Afterward,  several  other  sons  of  Annas  became  high-priests, 
and  one  of  them,  named  Ananns,  was  in  power  when  James, 
brother  of  the  Lord,  was  slain.' 

It  thos  appears  that  although  Annas  had  been  high- 
priest,  yet  that  Caiapha^was  actnaDy  snch  when  the  Bap- 
tist appeared,  and  that  he  oontinned  in  office  daring  all  the 
public  life  of  Christ.  According  to  the  Mosaic  institutions 
tiiere  could  be  bat  one  high-priest  at  a  time.  The  office 
was  hereditary,  and  was  held  for  life.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected after  the  Jews  had  fiUlen  under  bondage  to  the 
heath^i  nations,  the  high-priests,  though  nominally  inde- 
pendent, became  tools  in  the  hands  of  their  masters,  and 
this  high  dignity  was  transferred  from  one  to  another,  both 
by  Herod  and  by  the  Roman  governors,  as  their  political 
interests  demanded.  Hence  there  were  often  living  at  the 
same  time  a  number  who  had  filled  this  office,  and  been  de- 
posed. Probably  other  ez-high^riests  besides  Annas  were 
now  living,  and  upon  that  ground  equally  well  entitied  as 
himself  to  the  name.  That  he  should  be  distinctively  so 
called  in  the  passage  before  us,  does  not  then  seem  suffi- 
oioidy  explained  by  the  &ct  that  he  had  been  high-priest 
some  years  before,  and  that  he  still  retained  the  title  among 
the  people  at  large.  Some  ascribe  the  prominence  given 
him  to  the  fiu^t  that  he  stood  high  in  popular  estimation^ 

>  Tischendorf  reads  rr(  apxt^p^s  Ayra  Koi  Koio^  **  Annas,  high-priest, 
and  Caiaphas.**  So  Alford.  Crompare  Acts  ir.  6,  where  a  like  form  of  ex- 
pression is  used. 

«  Josepfaos,  Antiq.,  18.  8.  8.  *  Buseb.,  ii.  28. 
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and  still  exerted  great  inflaence ;  or  that,  as  &ther-in-law 
of  GaiaphaSy  he  oontinaed  to  direct  public  matters.  Against 
this  it  may  be  said  that  Luke  would  scarcely  haye  men- 
tioned him  in  connection  with  the  emperor,  the  governor, 
the  tetrarchs,  and  the  high-priest,  unless  he  also  was  filling 
some  high  offidal  position. 

I^  then,  we  conclude  that  Annas  is  not  mentioned  merely 
as  an  influential  private  person  who  had  once  been  high- 
priest,  what  office  did  he  fill  ?  The  word  Ap^Ltpev^y  high- 
priest,  does  not  decide  it,  as  it  is  itself  of  indefinite  signifi- 
cation. Hug  (followed  by  Friedlieb)^  supposes  both  Annas 
and  Gaiaphas  to  have  held  office  at  the  same  time,  and  to 
have  officiated  as  high-priests  in  turn,  one  at  one  feast  and 
the  other  at  the  next ;  or,  more  probably,  one  during  one 
year  and  the  other  during  the  next.  For  this  supposition 
there  is  no  good  ground,  and  it  implies  a  tenure  of  office  in- 
consistent with  fitcts.*  Others  therefore  make  Annas  to 
have  been  the  Nasi,  or  president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Others, 
the  vice-president,  the  office  of  president  belonging  to  the 
high-priest.  Others  still  suppose  that  he  was  the  sagan,  or 
vicarius  of  the  high-priest,  ^^  in  his  absence  to  oversee,  or  in 
his  presence  to  assist  in  the  oversight  of  the  affidrs  of  the 
temple,  and  the  service  of  the  priests.'' '  ^  The  vicar  of  the 
high-priest,  the  next  in  dignity  to  him,  and  the  vice-prera- 
dent  of  the  Sanhedrim."  *  But  the  existence  of  such  a 
deputy  is  doubtful.*  Some,  finally,  as  Alford,  referring  to 
the  &ct  that  the  Law  directed  the  office  to  be  held  during 
life,  suppose  that  Luke  speaks  of  Annas  as  the  lawful  high- 
priest,  one  who,  having  held  it,  could  not  be  legally  de- 
posed. Meyer  thinks  the  Evangelist  to  have  been  ignorant 
who  was  the  real  high-priest,  and  therefore  erroneously  as* 
cribes  this  title  to  Annas. 

It  seems,  from  the  manner  in  which  Annas  is  mentioned, 

1  Archftologiei  78.  *  Josephas,  Antiq.»  18.  2.  2. 

•  Lightfoot,  iz.  88.  «  GresweU,  iii.  200.  •  Winer,  L  SOT. 
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not  only  by  Luke  bat  by  John,  thAt  he  did  in  fiict  hold 
some  high  official  position,  and  this  probably  in  connection 
with  the  Sanhedrim.  This  point  wiU  be  further  examined 
when  we  consider  the  part  he  took  in  the  trial  of  the  Lord. 
That,  in  times  of  such  general  confusion,  when  the  laws  of 
Moses  respecting  the  high-priesthood  were  very  little  re- 
garded, and  offices  became  important  according  to  the 
political  capacity  of  those  that  filled  them,  tlte  exact  rela- 
tions of  Aonas  and  Caiaphas  to  each  other  can  be  deter- 
mined, is  not  to  be  expected.  A  like  difficulty  seems  to 
exist  in  explaining  the  relations  of  Ananus  and  Joshua, 
mentioned  by  Josephus.^ 

The  year  during  which  John  began  his  ministry  was 
probably  a  Sabbatic  year,  (Ex.  xxiii.  11.)  According  to 
liViesder,  such  a  year  was  that  from  Hsri  779  to  Hsri 
780.  Gh-eewell  midces  from  780-781  a  Sabbatic  year.  (He 
admits,  however,  that  the  received  principles  of  the  modem 
Jewish  reckoning  would  require  him  to  place  it  a  year  ear- 
lier.) If  this  year  was  now  observed  by  the  Jews  accord- 
ing to  its  original  intent,  it  was  a  most  appropriate  time 
for  the  Baptist  to  begin  his  labors,  the  people  having  no 
burdensome  agricultural  tasks  to  occupy  them,  and  being 
thus  at  liberty  to  attend  upon  his  instructions.* 

It  is  not  improbable  that  John  may  have  begun  his 
labors  as  a  preacher  of  the  kingdom  some  time  before  he 
b^^  to  baptize.  Some  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
rite,  and  some  exhortation  to  convince  of  its  necessity, 
would  naturally  precede  its  administration.  IBs  preaching 
then  need  not  have  been  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, but  may  have  begun  in  the  wilderness,  and  only  after 
he  began  to  baptize  did  he  remain  in  one  place,  (Luke  iii. 
3.)  From  the  expression  in  Mark  L  4,  **  John  did  baptize 
in  the  wilderness,^  some  have  inferred  that  he  baptized 

>  Lilb,  S8.  2 ;  Wtr,  4.  8.  9.  •  Ewald,  AlterthOmer,  414. 
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before  he  came  to  the  Jordan.^  Bnt  the  Jordan  was  in- 
cluded in  the  well-known  designation  ^^  the  desert"  This 
desert,  called  in  Matt.  iii.  1  ^^  the  desert  of  Jadea,**  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  Judges  L  16,  seems  to  have  comprised  all 
the  region  between  the  mountains  of  Judea  on  the  one 
fflde,  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  Jordan 
on  the  other.  According  to  some,  this  wilderness  of  Judah 
stretched  along  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  from  the 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  Scythopolis. 

Hie  place  where  John  baptized  was  Bethany,  on  die 
east  side  of  Jordan,  (John  L  28.)  The  textua  reoqjtus  says 
Bethabara,  but  Bethany  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
right  reading.* 

Hie  site  of  the  place  having  been  early  forgotten,  Origen 
conjectured  that  Bethabara  must  be  meant,  and  thus  this 
reading  found  its  way  into  the  text.'  Some  suppose  tiiat 
at  different  times  the  same  pliace  may  have  had  both  namea 
Bethany  means,  according  to  some,  damus  navUy  **  a  house 
of  ships,"  or  "  ferry-house."  *  Its  position  is  uncertun. 
According  to  Stanley,  it  was  the  northern  ford  near  Suo- 
coth,  which  is  some  thirty  miles  north  of  Jericho,  (G^. 
zxziii.  17,  Judges  vii.  24.)  It  is  strangely  placed  by  Light- 
foot  between  Lake  Merom  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was 
doubtless  at  one  of  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  not  fiir  from 
Jericho,  and  thus  in  the  great  eastern  Hne  of  travel,  as 
the  people  came  to  the  feasts.  It  could  not  have  been 
at  the  ford  nearest  the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  the 
depth  is  too  great  to  allow  a  passage,  except  by  swim- 
ming ;  *  but  was  probably  that  nearly  east  of  Jericho  at 
the  mouth  of  Wady  Shaib,  and  which  is  now  the  ordinary 
ford.  Below  this  is  the  ruined  convent  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  near  which  the  Latin  pilgrims  bathe ;  and  two  or 

>  So  Lightfoot  «  So  Tischendorf,  Alford. 

*  See  Alford's  note  in  looo;  contra,  Stanley,  804,  note  8. 
«  Winer,  i.  167.  •  Robinson,  1 150. 
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three  miles  lower  still  is  the  bathing  place  of  the  Greek 
jnlgnms.  Both  affirm  that  their  respeetive  bathing  phioes 
were  hallowed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Lord,  and  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ark  of  the  covenant.'  Arcnlf  (a.  d.  700)  says : 
^  A  wooden  cross  stands  in  the  Jordan  on  the  spot  where 
our  Lord  was  baptized.  The  river  here  is  about  as  broad 
as  a  man  can  throw  a  stone  with  a  sling.  A  stone  bridge, 
raised  on  arches,  reaches  from  the  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
cross  where  people  bathe.  A  little  diorch  stands  at  the 
l»ink  of  the  water,  on  the  spot  where  our  Lord  is  said  to 
have  laid  His  clothes  when  He  entered  the  river.  On  the 
higher  ground  is  a  large  monastery  of  monks,  and  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  John.''  *  WUUbald  also  spesika  of  the  cross 
as  ^  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  where  there  is 
small  depth  of  water,  and  a  rope  is  extended  to  it  over  the 
Jordan«  At  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  the  infirm  and  sick 
come  hither,  and  holding  by  the  rope,  dip  in  the  water." 

Many  in  modem  times  have  desired  to  place  the  Lord's 
baptism  at  the  spot  where  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
crossed  the  Jordan,  (Josh,  iii  16.)  Thus  Lightfoot  says : 
^'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  John  was  bi^tizing  in  the 
very  place  where  the  Israelites  passed  over ;  and  that  our 
Lord  was  l^aptixed  in  that  spot  where  the  ark  rested  in  the 
bed  of  the  river."  But  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  determine  the  precise  spot  where  they  crossed. 
Such  exact  local  coincidences  are  unimportant.  It  is  enough 
that  the  places  were  not  &r  removed  from  each  other. 
Ffoulkes'  supposes  John  to  have  baptized  at  three  distinct 
ibrds  of  the  Jordan :  first,  at  the  lower  ford  near  Jericho, 
to  which  the  people  of  Judea  and  Jerusalem  would  natu- 
rally come ;  second,  higher  up  the  river  at  Bethabara,  to 
which  the  people  of  Galilee  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
land  came,  and  where  Jesus  was  baptized;    third,  still 

>  Ljiich»  255;  Ritter,  Theil  zr.,  686.  •  Euiy  Travels,  8. 

•  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,  i  1127. 
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higher  ap,  at  Mnon,  a  ford  leas  firequented,  bat  where  waa 
abundance  of  water.  It  is  more  likely,  however,  that  an 
abundance  of  water  flhould  have  been  found  at  the  lower 
than  the  upper  ford. 

The  recognition  of  JesoA  hj  John,  when  the  former 
came  to  be  baptised,  is  to  be  explained,  not  by  the  &ct  of 
prior  acquaintance,*  for  Buch  acquaintance  is  by  no  means 
certain,*  but  by  the  immediate  revelation  of  Gk>d.  Jdhn  knew 
the  nature  of  hisown' mission,  as  the  herald  of  the  Mesfflah,but 
he  did  not  know  who  the  Messiah  was,  nor  when  He  should 
appear.  The  mark  by  which  he  should  recognize  Him  was 
one  to  be  given  at  a  fitting  time,  the  supernatural  descent 
of  the  Spirit  upon  Him,  (John  L  33.)  How  &r  John  may 
have  had  knowledge  of  vhe  events  connected  with  Jesus' 
birth,  or  been  brought  into  personal  intercourse  with  Him, 
does  not  appear.*  It  is,  however,  very  much  to  be  ques* 
tioned,  even  if  he  knew  Him  personally,  whether,  either 
through  his  own  parents,  or  Josephand  Mary,  he  had  learned 
any  thing  of  His  miraculous  conception,  or  Divine  character. 
Such  mysteries  were  too  sacred  to  be  prematurely  revealed. 
It  does  not  follow,  as  Alford  supposes,  (Matt.  iiL  14,)  *^from 
the  nature  of  his  relationship  to  the  Lord,  that  he  could  not 
but  know  those  events  which  had  accompanied  His  birth,** 
nor  is  there  any  proof  that,  prior  to  the  time  when  they 
met  at  the  Jordan,  John  looked  upon  Him  as  the  Messiah. 
At  this  interview,  the  whole  appearance  of  Jesus,  His  de- 
meanor and  language,  so  manifested  His  exalted  character 
to  the  discerning  eye  of  the  Baptist,  illumined  by  the 
Spirit,  that  he  had  an  immediate  presentiment  who  He  was, 
and  could  say  to  Him,  ^^  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of 
thee."  Such  supernatural  discernment  of  character  was 
sometimes  given  to  the  old  prophets.  So  Samuel  discerned 
the  future  king  in  ^ul,  and  afterward  in  David.^    Still  it 

>  So  Hales,  Townsend. 

•  Ewald,  ChrUtus,  162;  Krafft,  68;  Enioott,  107.  *  Ebrard,  258. 

*  1  Sam.  ix.  17;  xri  12.    Compare  also  Luke  i  41,  when  John,  jei  a 
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was  not  tDl  John  had  seen  the  appointed  sign,  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit,  that  he  could  bear  witness  to  Jesns  as  the 
Messiah.* 

The  placing  of  the  Lord's  baptism,  not  at  the  b^inning, 
but  daring  or  at  the  end  of  £Gs  Jndean  ministry,*  is  wholly- 
arbitrary. 

Some  have  inferred  from  Luke  iii  21,  that  the  descent 
of  the  Spirit  was  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  and  vis- 
ible to  alL'  But  it  was  a  sign  peculiar  to  John,  for  he  was 
to  bear  witness  to  others,  who  should  receive  his  witness. 
And  thus  he  says,  (John  L  32-34,)  ^^  I  saw  the  Spirit " — 
"  And  I  saw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of  God.'' 
Others  were  to  believe,  not  because  they  saw,  but  because 
be  bare  record. 

Jan.— Feb.,  780.    a.  d.  27. 

Immediatelj  after  His  bftptism  Jeeus  was  led  by  the    Matt.  It.  1~11. 
Spirit  into  the  wildenen  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil,  md    MamkI  12, 18. 
continued  there  forty  days*    After  the  temptationB  were    LuKKir.  1-18« 
ended  He  returned  to  the  Jordan.  Just  before  His  return,    John  L  19-28. 
Jdin  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites 
from  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  who  he  was,  and  by  what  au-> 
thority  he  baptized.  In  reply,  he  announces  himself  as  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah.    The  next  day  he  sees  Jesus 
coming  to  him,  and  bears  witness  to  Him  as  the  Lamb  of 
God.    The  day  following  he  repeats  this  testimony  to  bis    Jobs  L  29-87. 
disciples.     Two  of  them  follow  Him  to  His  home,  and, 
joined  by  others  soon  after,  go  with  Him  to  Galilee.  John  i.  88-51. 

The  Synoptists  do  not  mention  the  visit  of  the  deputa- 
tion to  the  Baptist,  nor  does  John  mention  the  temptation, 
but  it  is  plain  that  the  latter  preceded  the  former.    The 

babe  in  his  mother's  womb,  leaps  for  joy  at  the  salutation  of  the  Virgin 
JIaiy. 

1  Meyer  in  loco;  Ebrard,  259.  •  So  Pilkington  and  Whiston. 

•  So  M^er. 
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temptation  followed  immediately  upon  the  baptism,  (Mark 
L  12,)  and  daring  the  forty  days  of  its  continuance  John 
remained  in  the  same  place  preaching  and  baptizing.  His 
reputation  seema  now  to  have  reached  its  culminating 
point,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Pharisees  and 
ecclesiastical  rulers  at  Jerusalem.  So  popular  a  religious 
reformer  could  no  longer  be  left  unnoticed,  and  accord- 
ingly, acting  probably  in  an  official  manner  as  the  Sanhe- 
drim, they  sent  a  deputation  of  priests  and  Levites  to  ask 
him  certain  questions.  As  he  denied  that  he  was  ^'  the 
Christ,"  or  ^  Elias,"  or  ^  that  prophet,'*  his  answers  gave 
them  no  sufficient  ground  of  accusation  ]^ainst  him,  how- 
ever  much  they  might  have  sought  it.  The  next  day  he 
sees  Jesus,  apparency  now  returning  from  the  temptation, 
and  for  the  first  time  points  Him  out  as  He  that  should 
come  after  him,  the  Lamb  of  Gk>d,  and  Baptizer  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  This  he  could  not  have  done  till  after  the 
baptism,  for  after  it  was  the  sign  given,  and  immediately 
after  the  descent  of  the  Spirit,  Jesus  departed  into  the  wil* 
demess.  This  was,  therefore,  the  first  opportunity  of  the 
Baptist  to  testiiy  to  Him  personally,  as  the  Christ.  If  the 
baptism  had  not  taken  place  before  the  coming  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  there  is  no  room  for  it  in  the  subsequent 
narrative.  Some  suppose  that  Jesus  had  returned  from 
the  temptation  before  the  deputation  came,  upon  the 
ground  that  v.  26  implies  His  personal  presence.'  Most, 
however,  place  His  return  upon  the  next  day,  (v.  29.) 

John's  testimony  to  Jesus  was,  up  to  this  time,  general. 
He  knew  that  one  should  come  after  him,  but  who,  or 
when,  he  could  not  say ;  and  this  is  the  character  of  his 
witness,  as  given  in  the  Synoptists.  But  after  the  baptism 
he  could  bear  a  definite  witness.  He  had  seen  and  recog- 
mzed  the  Messiah  by  the  divinely-appointed  sign,  and  could 
say,  This  is  the  man,  he  is  come,  he  is  personally  present  be- 

>  So  Alford  in  looo. 
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fore  yon.  To  whom  the  testunony  (vs.  20-84)  waa  spoken, 
is  not  oertain.  Peihaps  it  was  spoken  before  his  disciples 
only,  though  the  mnltitude,  and  also  the  deputation  from 
Jerusalem,  may  have  been  present.  As,  however,  the 
Pharisees  generally  rejected  John's  baptism,  as  without 
authority,  and  did  not  acknowledge  his  office  as  a  divinely- 
appointed  herald  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  plainly  idle  for 
him  to  point  out  Jesus  to  them  as  such,  (Luke  viL  29,  30.) 
But  to  his  own  disciples,  and  to  all  the  people  who,  by  be- 
ing biqytized  of  him,  had  acknowledged  his  prophetic  char- 
acter, such  a  designation  of  Him  was  valid,  and  they  would 
recognize  His  Messianic  character  upon  his  testimony.' 

The  next  day  (v.  35)  John  repeats  his  testimony  in  the 
presence  of  two  of  his  disciples.*  One  of  tb^n  was  An- 
drew, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  other  was  the  Evan- 
gelist himself,  though  with  the  reserve  that  characterizes 
him  he  does  not  mention  here,  or  elsewhere  in  his  gos- 
pel, his  own  name,  or  that  of  his  mother,  or  brother.  ^  It 
was  about  the  tenth  hour''  that  the  two  disciples  went 
with  Jesus  to  His  abode,  (v.  39.)  If  we  adopt  the  Jewish 
computation,  which  divides  the  day  from  sunrise  to  son- 
set  into  twelve  hours,  the  tenth  hour  would  be  that  from 
8-4  P.  M.'  This,  however,  would  leave  but  a  brief  space 
for  their  interview,  and  seems  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment that  ^  they  abode  with  Him  that  day."  Some,  there- 
fore, refer  this  to  the  time  when  Andrew  brought  his 
brother  Simon  to  Jesus.  All  the  day  had  the  two  dis- 
ciples been  with  Him,  and  did  not  leave  Him  till  the  tenth 
hour.  Others  say  that  the  two  going  late  in  the  afternoon 
remained  with  Him  during  the  night.  Many,  not  satisfied 
with  these  explanations,  prefer  the  Roman  computation, 

>  Af  to  the  Tieir  of  Origen,  that  ibisn  weip  three  diiforeiit  tniwiiani  from 
Jffonlem,  distingiiiehed  in  re.  19,  SI,  26,  tee  WiUittne'  Natirity,  S64. 

*  Sepp  euppoMs  these  two  to  here  been  witoeeaes  of  the  Lord's  bsptisny 
seoording  to  e  Je?rish  Uw  nspeotiiig  the  bi^tism  of  proteljtei. 

•  WiiMT,  iL  660. 
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wMcR  began  at  midnight.  So  reckoned,  the  tenth  hoar 
would  correspond  to  oar  10  a.  m.,  and  the  disciples  had 
the  whole  day  for.  their  interview.*  Whether,  however, 
the  Roman  computation  of  the  hours  of  the  day  really  di^ 
fered  at  all  from  the  Jewish  is  doubtful  ;*  nor,  if  so,  does 
the  Evangelist  seem  to  have  ever  used  it.' 

The  finding  of  Simon  (v.  41)  by  his  brother  Andrew, 
and  his  coming  to  Jesus,  was  upon  the  same  day  spoken  o^ 
(v.  35.)  It  is  probable,  from  the  form  of  expression,  ^^  He 
first  findeth  his  own  brother  Simon,"  that  as  Andrew 
brought  his  brother  Simon  to  the  Lord,  so  John  also 
brought  his  brother  James.*  But  Alford  explains  it  as 
^  implying  that  both  disciples  went  together  to  seek  Simon, 
but  that  Andrew  found  him  first.** 

The  next  day  (v.  43)  Jesus  departs  to  Oalilee.  There 
seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  He  was  accompanied 
by  Simon,  and  Andrew,  and  John,  who  had  recognized  in 
Him  the  Messiah.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  they  re- 
mained with  the  Baptist,  and  did  not  join  Jesus  till  a  much 
later  period.*  This  is  intrinsically  improbable.  Whether 
Philip  was  called  by  the  Lord  before  His  departure,  or  upon 
His  way,  is  doubtftiL*  Nor  is  it  certain  that  the  calling  of 
Philip  was  founded  upon  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
Lord ;  it  may  have  been  through  the  agency  of  Simon  and 
Andrew,  who  were  of  the  same  dty,  (v.  44.)  Philip  now 
brings  to  the  Lord  another  disciple.  Where  he  found  Na- 
thanael  is  not  said,  but  most  probably  upon  the  journey. 

>  So  Ebrtrd,  S76;  Ewald,  Christns,  MS. 

*  See  Becker's  Galliu,  815 ;  Paalj,  Real  Enojolopfidie,  iL  1017. 

*  Against  it,  Meyer,  LichtensteiD,  Luthardt,  Alford.  See  the  following 
passages,  ir.  6  and  52 ;  xi.  9 ;  xix.  14»  which  will  each  be  examined  in  their 
order.  Greswell,  it  216,  admits  that  the  Jewish  and  Roman  modes  of  com- 
potation  were  alike,  bat  supposes  John  to  hare  used  the  modem — from  mid- 
night to  noon,  and  noon  to  midnight 

«  Mejer,  Liditenstein.  »  So  author  of  '*  The  MeBsiah,**  7Z, 

*  For  the  former,  Meyeri  Alfbrd ;  for  the  latter,  Tholaok. 
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As  the  home  of  Nathanael  was  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  (Jolm 
xxL  2,)  it  has  been  thought  by  some  that  there  he  was 
brought  to  the  Lord. 

The  place  of  the  Lord's  temptation  was  in  the  wilder* 
ness  of  Jndea  already  spoken  o^  and  cannot  be  more  par- 
ticalarly  designated.  Tradition  points  to  a  high  mountain 
a  little  west  of  Jericho,  overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  which  was  the  **  exceeding  high  mountain^  from 
which  the  Tempter  showed  the  Lord  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world.  This  mountain,  in  allusion  to  the  forty  days* 
fiist,  was  called  the  Quarantana.  Thomson  says  that  **the 
side  £Eu;ing  the  plain  is  as  perpendicular  and  apparently  as 
high  as  the  rock  of  Ctibraltar ;  and  upon  the  very  summit  are 
still  visible  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  convent.'*  Robinson 
speaks  of  it  as  *^  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  1,200  or  1,500 
feet  above  the  plain."  He  does  not  think  the  name  or  the 
tradition  to  be  older  than  the  crusades,  the  mountain  being 
first  mentioned  by  Saewulf  about  1100  a.  d.,  and  its  name 
a  hundred  years  later.  Stanley  makes  the  scene  of  the 
temptation  to  have  been  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan, 
among  ^^  the  desert  hills  whence  Moses  had  seen  the  view 
of  *all  the  kingdoms'  of  Palestine."  *  An  old  tradition 
makes  the  trial  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  to  have  been 
forty  days. 

Matthew  and  Luke  differ  in  the  order  of  the  three  temp- 
tations; but  on  internal  grounds,  which  cannot  here  be 
given,  that  of  Matthew  is  to  be  preferred.* 

That  Jesus  returned  at  once  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
Jordan,  is  apparent  from  the  whole  order  of  the  narrative. 
Wieseler,  however,  (258^)  makes  a  period  of  5-7  months  to 
have  intervened,  during  which  nothing  respecting  EQm  is 
narrated.    This  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 

>  See  Ellioott,  109 ;  OresweU,  ti.  S02.  Sepp  also  putt  it  on  the  ewtern 
ahoree  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

«  Aa  to  the  relatioQ  of  the  &at  to  the  temptatk>iia»  aee  Graawdl*  ii  906; 
Wmiama,  Katir.,  UL 
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Feb. — ^Apbil,  780.    a.  d.  27. 

* 

Arriying  at  Oana  of  Galilee,  the  Lord,  at  a  marriage  John  iL  1-1 1* 
feast,  ohanges  water  into  wine.  Afterwarda  He  goes  down 
with  Hia  mother,  and  brethren,  and  disciples,  to  Caper-  JomriL  12, 1& 
nanm,  but  remains  there  only  a  few  days,  as  the  Passorer 
was  at  hand.    From  Oapemaam  He  goes  np  to  Jemsalem 
to  attend  this  feast. 

,  ^^  And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage,'*  (v.  1.)  It 
is  dispated  from  what  point  of  time  this  third  day  is  to 
be  reckoned.  Some  would  make  it  the  third  day  after  His 
arrival  in  Galilee ; '  others,  as  Alford,  the  third  day  from 
the  calling  of  Nathanael,  but  one  day  intervening;  and 
others,  as  Lange,  identify  it  with  the  day  last  mentioned,  (v. 
43.)  .Blnnt*  supposes  the  Evangelist  to  have  some  event  in 
his  mind  from  which  he  dates,  but  which  he  does  not  men« 
tion.  But  most  count  from  the  day  of  the  departure 
to  Gkdilee,  (v.  43.)  *  The  order  of  events  may  be  thus 
given  (John  L  19 — ^iL  1) :  the  1st  day,  verse  19,  the  viat  of 
the  deputation  from  Jerusidem ;  the  2d  day,  verse  29,  Je- 
sus returns  from  the  temptation,  and  John  bears  witness 
to  Him;  the  dd  day,  verse  35,  the  two  disciples  visit 
Him ;  the  4th  day,  verse  43,  He  begins  His  journey  to 
Galilee ;  the  5th  and  6th  days  are  spent  upon  the  way. 
According  to  Luthardt,  on  the  third  day  the  two  disciples 
visit  Jesus ;  on  the  fourth  Simon  is  brought  to  Him ;  on 
the  fifth  Philip  and  Nathanael ;  on  the  6th  He  is  on  His 
way ;  on  the  seventh  He  reaches  Cana.  Thus,  the  Lord's 
ministry  begins  as  it  ends,  with  seven  days,  whose  events 
are  specifically  mentioned.    At  least  two  days  must  have 


*  So  Friedlieb,  Leben  Jesn,  189 ;  Trench,  Mir.,  88. 

*  Script  Coinoidences,  861. 

*  So  Robinson,  Meyer,  Uohtenstein,  Ellioott 
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been  spent  on  the  way,  as  the  distance  fVom  Bethabara  to 
Nazareth  was  not  &r  from  60  miles.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  Lord  passed  throagh  Nazareth 
on  His  way  to  Cana.  Ewald  supposes  that  the  fitmily  of 
Joseph  had  at  this  time  left  Nazareth,  and  were  already 
settled  at  Cana.*  Bat  it  seems  conclosive  against  this  that 
Philip  should  speak  to  Nathanael  of  Jesus  as  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, (John  L  45,)  and  that  Nathanael,  who  was  of  Cana, 
should  know  nothing  of  Him.  The  mother  of  Jesus  seems 
to  have  been  intimate  in  the  fiunily  where  the  wedding  took 
place,  from  which  it  has  been  inferred  that  she  was  a  rela- 
tive of  one  of  the  parties.  One  tradition  makes  Alphens 
and  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  Lord^s  mother,  to  have  resided 
at  Cana,  and  the  marriage  to  have  been  that  of  one  of  their 
sons.  According  to  Greswell,  it  was  the  marriage  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Mary  themselves.  Another  tradition,  current 
among  the  Mohammedans,  and  maintained  by  some  in  the 
Church,  makes  John  the  apostle  to  have  been  the  bride* 
groom ;  another  that  the  bridegroom  was  Simon  the  Ca- 
nanite,  the  latter  epithet  being  a  dedgnation  of  his  reri- 
dence,  not  of  his  character.  As  no  allusion  is  made  to  Jo* 
seph,  the  most  obvious  inference  is  that  he  was  already 
dead.  From  the  &ct  that  His  disciples  were  invited  with  the 
Lord,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  friends  of  the  mar- 
ried pair,  or  that  they  were  present  as  friends  of  Jesus. 
It  is  not  certain  that  all  the  disciples  are  here  included ; 
perhaps  only  Philip  and  Nathanael  went  with  Hun.*  Some, 
however,  find  in  the  six  water  pots  an  allusion  to  the  Lord 
and  His  five  disciples.* 

Hie  marriage  took  place  at  ^^  Cana  of  Ghdilee.''  The 
name  signifies,  in  Hebrew,  a  **  place  of  reeds,''  and  is  once 

>  Epiphanhis  pnte  the  minde  at  the  wedding  on  the  6th  Janoaiy,  but 
this  is  rigfatlj  r^ected  bj  QMoniiis. 

«  So  Stanley,  859,  notew  •  Tr6och«  lfir.»  SL 

«  See  Luthardt,  i.  77 
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used  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  a  stream  on  the 
borders  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  (Josh.  xvi.  8,)  and  of  a 
city  in  Asher,  (Josh.  xix.  28.)  With  this  city  of  Asher 
Qreswell  identifies  the  Cana  of  the  Gospels.  The  addition 
*'  of  Galilee  '^  here  seems  designed  to  distinguish  it  from 
some  other  Cana.  There  are  now  two  Canas  in  Glalilee ; 
one  Kana  el  Jelil,  north ;  the  other  Kefr  Kenna,  north-east 
firom  Nazareth,  and  it  is  disputed  which  is  meant.  Robin- 
son (iL  347)  shows  that  upon  etymological  grounds  the 
former  i^  to  be  preferred,  the  present  Arabic  name  Kana 
el  Jelil  being  identical  with  Cana  of  Galilee,  while  Eeir 
Eenna  *^  can  only  be  twisted  by  force  into  a  like  shape.'* 
He  shows  also  that  the  former  was  by  early  tradition  pointed 
out  as  the  true  site  of  the  miracle,  and  that  only  since  the 
16th  century,  and  for  the  convenience  of  monks  and  travel- 
lers, was  the  latter  selected.  In  this  view  of  Robinson 
most  now  agree.'  De  Saulcy,  however,  (iL  376,)  iwaintftmn 
the  claims  of  Eefi:  Eenna,  affimiiug  that  the  present  name 
of  Eana  el  Jelil  does  not  mean  Cana  of  Galilee,  but  Cana 
the  great,  or  illustrious.  He  also  objects  that  this  village 
is  too  fiir  from  Nazareth,  and  in  the  wrong  direction,  to 
answer  to  the  narrative.*  Stanley  speaks  of  the  dsdms  of 
the  two  Canas  as  ^  being  about  equally  balanced.''  Thorn- 
son  speaks  hesitatingly.  Making  inquiries,  when  in  the 
neighborhood,  of  all  he  met,  where  the  water  was  made 
wine,  ^^with  one  consent  they  pointed  to  Eefr  Eenna. 
Some  of  them  knew  of  a  ruin  called  Eanna  on  the  north 
side  of  the  great  plain  of  B&ttauf,  but  only  one  had  ever 
heard  of  the  word  ^  Jelil'  as  a  part  of  the  name,  and  from 
the  hesitancy  with  which  this  one  admitted  it,  I  was  left  in 
doubt  whether  he  did  not  merely  acquiesce  in  it  at  my  sug- 
gestion.   It  is  certain  that  very  few,  even  of  the  Moslems, 

»  So  Winer,  Ratuner,  Ritter,  Mejer,  Porter,  Van  de  Velde,  Sepp. 
•  See  Robinson's  Replj,  iii.  108»  note.    Ewald,  Ghristos,  170,  note,  decides 
•gainst  De  Saulqj. 
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know  the  tall  name  of  Kana  el  Jelil ;  and  yet  I  think  Dr. . 
Robmson  has  abont  settled  the  question  in  its  fityor.**  Os- 
borne says  that  at  Eefr  Eenna  he  inquired  its  name  of  his 
guides  and  Arabs,  who  said  it  was  also  called  Eenna  el 
JeliL  Also  one  of  the  natives  called  it  JehL  He  consid 
ered  it,  however,  a  new  name,  devised  to  preserve  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  as  Cana  of  Galilee. 

This  village  lies  12  or  15  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  on  the 
sonthem  declivity  of  a  hiU  that  overlooks  the  plam  El  B&t- 
tauf.  According  to  Rn>in8on :  ^  The  situation  is  fine.  It 
was  once  a  connderable  village,  of  well-built  houses,  now 
deserted.  Many  of  the  dweUings  are  in  ruins ;  we  could 
discover  no  traces  of  antiquity.''  Thomson  says  that  there 
is  not  now  a  habitable  house  in  the  village,  though  some 
of  them  may  have  been  inhabited  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
There  are  many  ancient  cisterns  about  it,  and  fragments  of 
water-jars  in  abundance,  not,  however,  of  stone,  but  of 
baked  earth.  Not  only  is  the  village  deserted,  but  the 
near  neighborhood  is  so  wild,  that  it  is  the  fitvorite  hunting 
ground  for  the  inhabitants  of  Eefr  Eenna. 

Eefr  Eenna  lies  4  or  5  miles  north-east  of  Nazareth,  in 
a  small  valley  upon  the  border  of  a  plam.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  village  is  a  fountain  made  out  of  an  ancient  sar- 
cophagus, which  the  inhabitants  show  as  the  fountain  from 
which  the  water-pots  were  filled.  A  Qreek  church  is  built 
upon  the  ate  of  die  miracle,  but  is  a  modem  structure.  In 
this  church  are  shown  two  enormous  stone  vases,  as  two 
of  the  six  water-pots.  De  Saulcy  maintidns  that  they  are 
as  old  as  the  period  at  which  the  miracle  took  place. 
There  are  some  ruins  apparently  ancient,  and  among  them 
is  shown  the  house  of  Simon  the  Cananite. 

The  marriage  festivities  among  the  Jews  usually  con- 
tinued six  or  seven  days,  and  it  is  not  certain  upon  which  of 
these  days  the  miracle  was  wrought,  but  probably  toward 
the  last.    At  their  expiration  Jesus  went  with  His  mother 
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and  brethren  and  disciples  to  Capemamn.  The  ocoasion  of 
tJiis  jonmey  is  not  mentioned ;  perhaps,  because  invited  by 
Peter  and  Andrew,  who  seem  now  to  have  resided  there. 
Friedlieb  (191)  suggests  that,  as  the  Passover  was  now  not 
distant,  they  might  have  desired  to  join  a  party  of  pilgrims 
going  ap  to  the  feast  from  that  city.  The  fact  that  He  did 
not  renudn  there  many  days,  is  mentioned  as  indicating  that 
His  public  ministry  had  not  yet  begun.  There  is  no  inti- 
mation that  He  taught,  or  made  any  public  manifestation  of 
Himself  while  at  Capernaum.  Prol9^bly  His  time  was  spent 
in  private  intercourse  with  His  disciples.  Lightfoot,(iiL44,) 
who  makes  four  months  to  intervene  between  the  temptation 
and  first  Passover,  supposes  Him  to  have  spent  this  inter- 
val in  a  ^^  perambulation  of  Galilee.''  Of  this  there  is  no 
hint  in  the  narrative.  As  the  Passover  drew  nigh,  He 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.  Whether  the  disciples  accompanied 
Him  is  not  stated ;  but  as  they  would  naturally  attend  the 
feast,  and  as  afterward  they  are  found  with  Him,  (John  ii 
22,)  we  infer  that  they  did  so. 


Passover,  April  11-18,  780.    a.  d.  27. 

* 

At  this  feast  Jesus  with  a  scourge  driyes  out  of  the  John  iL  14-221 
temple  the  sellers  of  animals  for  sacrifice,  and  the  money- 
changers.   To  the  Jews,  demanding  His  authority  to  do 
such  things,  He  replies  in  a  parable.   Durmg  the  feast  He  JohhIL  28-25. 
wrought  miracles  which  led  many  to  believe  on  ffim.    He  John  ilL  1-21. 
is  Tisited  at  night  by  Kicodemus,  to  whom  he  explains  the 
nature  of  the  new  birth.    Afterward  He  departs  from  John  ill  22. 
Jerusalem  into  the  land  of  Judea,  where  He  tarries  with 
ffis  disciples,  and  they  baptized.  John  iv.  2. 

This  .Passoyer,  according  to  GhresweD,  was  on  the  9th 
April.  Friedlieb  makes  it  to  have  been  on  the  Ilth.  We 
follow  the  latter.  If  the  Lord's  baptism  was,  as  we  have 
supposed,  early  in  January,  between  the  baptism  and  the 
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PasBOT^  was  an  interval  of  some  three  months.^  The  ex- 
act length  of  this  interval  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  date 
of  the  baptism.  With  this  Passover  His  public  ministry 
may  properly  be  said  to  begin. 

This  purification  of  the  Temple  is  plainly  a  different  one 
to  that  mentioned  by  the  Synoptists,  (Matt.  xxi.  12-16; 
Hark  xL  15-19 ;  Luke  xiz.  45-48.)  This  occurred  at  the 
beginning;  that  at  the  end  of  His  ministry.  The  act,  in  all 
its  essential  outward  features,  must  have  been  the  same ; 
but  its  mgnificance  varied  with  the  time.  As  now  per- 
formed, it  was  a  plain  and  open  avowal  of  His  Divine  au- 
thority, and  a  public  reproof  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
priests  and  rulers,  who  permitted  His  Father's  house  to  be 
made  a  house  of  merchandise.  Nothing  could  have  brought 
Wm  more  publicly  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  and 
the  multitudes  who  thronged  to  the  feast,  than  this  act ; 
nor  have  shown  more  distinctly  the  nature  and  extent  of 
ffis  prophetic  claims.  He  was  the  Son  of  Ood,  jealous  of 
£Bs  Father's  honor,  and  to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to 
see  that  His  courts  were  not  defiled. 

As  the  chief  sacrifice,  that  of  the  Paschal  Lamb,  was 
offered  on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  it  is  probable  that  this 
purification  took  place  before  or  on  that  day.  Although 
the  act  must  have  drawn  to  Wm  popular  attention,  and 
awakened  general  inquiry  who  He  was,  no  hostile  measures 
seem  to  have  been  taken  at  this  time  by  the  Jewish  author- 
ities. They  asked  for  a  sign  (v.  18)  as  a  voucher  for  His 
Divine  commission,  which  He  declined  to  give,  and  an- 
swered them  in  an  enigmatical  manner.  Still  He  wrought 
afterward,  during  the  feast,  miracles  which  caused  many 
to  beheve  in  Him.  But  their  fidth  resting  merely  upon  the 
exhibitions  of  power  which  they  saw,  not  upon  any  percep- 
tions of  the  moral  character  of  His  works.  He  did  not  com- 

>  pMohale  Chromooo,  76  dayi;  Friedlieb,  87  dajs ;  GretwaU,  64  dajs. 
7* 
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mit  Himself  to  them,  or  enter  into  any  intimate  relations 
with  them,  as  with  His  disciples  from  Galilee.  But  in 
Nicodemus,  whom  Lightfoot  caUs  ^'  one  of  the  jadges  of 
the  great  Sanhedrim,"  He  fomid  one  in  whom  were  the 
germs  of  a  true  fiuth,  and  to  whom  He  oould  reveal  Him- 
self, not  only  through  work,  bat  through  word.  That 
Nicodemos  should  oome  seoretly  by  night,  shows  that  there 
was,  even  now, 'among  the  priests  and  rulers  with  whom  he 
had  most  intercourse,  a  feeling  of  dislike  to  Jesus,  and  that 
some  degree  of  odium  attached  to  all  who  were  known  to 
visit  Him. 

After  the  feast  was  over,  Jesus,  leaving  the  city,  went 
into  some  part  of  the  territory  adjacent,  or  into  the  province 
of  Judea,  as  distinguished  from  its  chief  city.  The  part  of  the 
land  to  which  He  went  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  may  infer 
that,  as  His  purpose  was  to  baptize.  He  went  to  the  Jordan, 
or  to  some  one  of  the  streams  runnmg  into  it.  Sepp  (ii. 
100)  supposes  Him  to  have  gone  from  place  to  place  in  south- 
em  Judea,  baptizing  at  all  the  principal  fountains,  which 
He  could  do,  as  His  baptism  was  by  sprinkling,  as  that  of 
John  was  by  immersion.  This  is  pure  conjecture.  Perhaps 
we  may  infer  from  John,  (iv.  4,)  ''And  He  must  needs  go 
through  Samaria,''  that  He  was  at  this  time  in  the  northern 
part  of  Judea.^  That  He  began  the  work  of  bapti^ng  by 
His  disciples  soon  after  the  feast,  and  before  He  returned 
to  Galilee,  seems  fidrly  inferable  from  the  narrative.  It 
has,  however,  been  said '  that  a  considerable  interval  (from 
April  to  October)  elapsed,  during  which  the  Lord  and  His 
disciples  returned  to  Galilee,  and  lived  in  retirement,  en- 
gaged in  their  usual  pursuits.  In  support  of  this  it  is 
claimed  that  the  baptismal  activity  of  Jesus  must  have  been 
verybriefj  smce  the  Baptbt's  disciples  speak  of  it  as  recent, 
(John  iiL  26,)  and  it  was  given  up  so  soon  as  His  work 

>  See  Mejer  in  loco.  t  Lichtensteiii,  157. 
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began  to  awaken  the  jealoosy  of  the  Pharisees,  (John  W. 
1-3.)  Supposing  that  the  Lord  left  Judea,  upon  grounds 
to  be  hereafter  stated,  in  November  or  December,  He 
must  hare  been  there  about  six  months.  We  cannot 
certainly  determine  whether  He  was  so  long  actually 
^ig^gcd.  in  the  work  of  baptizing.  Greswell  makes  the 
time  so  spent  to  hare  been  less  than  a  month ;  Norton  only 
two  or  three  weeks.  But  we  need  not  suppose  Him  to  have 
commenced  inmiediately  after  the  Passover,  though  we 
have  no  data  to  determine  the  exact  time.  Nor  can  we 
ten  when  John  left  the  Jordan  and  began  to  baptize  at 
^^Slnon,  (t.  23.) '  That  Jesus  had  been  for  some  time  car- 
rying on  His  work  before  the  complaint  made  by  John's 
diadples,  (v.  26,)  appears  from  the  great  numbers  that 
thronged  to  His  baptism. 

We  see,  then,  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  Jesus 
after  the  Passover  went  into  Galilee,  and  returning  after 
some  months,  began  to  baptize.  Tet  we  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  that  His  baptismal  work  was  not  of  very  long 
duration.  There  is  nothing  in  the  note  of  time,  (v.  22,) 
^^  after  these  things,**  fura  ravra,  that  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  a  few  weeks  may  have  elapsed  between  the  feast  and 
the  banning  of  this  work.' 

Whilst  Jesus  was  baptizmg,  John  was  also  prosecuting 
his  work.  He  had,  however,  left  the  Jordan  and  gone  to 
JEnoHy  (v.  23.)  The  site  of  this  place  is  not  known.  The 
Evangelist  speaks  of  it  as  near  to  Salim,  and  ^ves  as  the 
reason  of  its  selection  that  there  was  '^  much  water,**  or 
^'many  fountains,**  v&rro  vokXa,  there.  The  word  ^non 
means  fountains,  but  it  is  doubtftil  whether  it  denotes  here, 

>  See  Greswell,  u.  215,  wbo  thinks  the  statement  that  there  was  much 
water  there,  "  a  proof  that  the  rainy  season  had  been  some  time  over,  and 
water  was  b^pnning  to  be  scarce/'  and  thus  showing  that  it  was  near  mid- 
sommer.    Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  this. 

*  Compare  the  parallel  expressions,  John  y.  1 ;  tL  1 ;  til  1.  **  The  se- 
qoeooe  is  jiot  immediate,*'  Alford  in  loco. 
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a  village,  or  fountains  near  a  village.  The  latter  seema 
most  likely,  as  its  position  is  defined  by  saying  that  it  was 
near  to  Salim,^^  BaptLdng  near  the  waters  of  deep-waved 
Salim.''  *  But  the  position  of  this  Salim  is  also  nndeter- 
mined.  Jerome  speaks  of  a  town  called  in  his  day  Salem^ 
not  far  from  Scythopolis,  where  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Melchizedek  were  shown.  He  speaks  also  of  a  Salamias, 
which  he  apparently  identifies  with  Salem,  as  lying  in  the 
plain  or  valley  of  the  Jordan,  eight  miles  south  of  Scythop- 
olis.  He  places  ^uon  in  the  same  locality^  near  Salem  and 
the  Jordan.*  Here  it  is  now  placed  by  Van  de  Yelde,  at 
the  base  of  Tell  Bidghah,  where  there  are  some  ruins  and 
a  spring.*  Kthis  be  correct,  .^Inon  would  have  been  with- 
in the  bounds  of  Samaria.  But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
John,  the  preacher  of  the  Law,  could  have  entered  Sama- 
ria to  baptize,  when,  at  a  later  period,  the  Lord  forbade  the 
Twelve  to  preach  in  any  of  its  cities,  (Matt.  z.  5.)  Nor  is 
there  auy  trace,  in  the  conversation  of  the  Samaritans  with 
Jesus,  of  any  such  ministry  of  the  Baptist  among  them,  (see 
John  iv.  9.)  Salim  and  ^non  have  therefore  been  looked 
for  in  other  directions.  Some,  as  "Wleseler,  have  found 
them  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah,  referring  to  Josh.  xv.  32, 
where  a  city  Ain  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Shilhim. 
Lichtenstein  (160)  finds  an  JEiaon  in  Wady  el  Khulil,  a  little 
west  of  Hebron.  Sepp,  in  Beit  Ainun,  north  of  Hebron. 
Barclay  (558)  thinks  he  finds  it  in  certain  fountams  in  Wady 
Farah,  six  miles  north-east  from  Jerusalem,  of  which  he 
speaks  as  of  all  the  fountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, by  far  the  most  copious  and  interesting.  One  is  ca- 
pable of  driving  several  miUs  as  it  gushes  forth  from  the 
earth,  but  is  intermittent.  The  Wady  in  which  they  lie  he 
heard  also  called  Salim,  and  his  guide  conducted  him  to 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city  near  by.    Below,  the  stream  is 

>  NoDDU  in  Li^tfiMty  z.  887.  *  Ranmer,  142;  Bobinsoi^  iii  888. 

t  Memoir, 845;  loEUioott. 
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called  the  Kelt,  and  is  generally  sapposed  to  be  ^  the  brook 
Cherith  that  is  before  Jordan,''  (1  Kings  xvii.  1-7.)  In  his 
second  journey,  BoUnson  (iii  298)  made  special  search  for 
Salim  in  the  Jordan  valley,  but  could  find  no  ruins,  nor. 
trace  of  the  name.  He  mentions,  however,  a  plain  of  Salim 
east  of  Nablous,  and  a  small  village  of  the  same  name, 
which  was  '^  said  to  have  two  sources  of  living  water,  one 
in  a  cavern,  and  the  other  a  running  fountain."  Many,  as 
Greswell,  foUow  Jerome. 

Among  so  many  discordant  opinions,  the  true  site  of 
.£non  must  be  left  undecided.  Most  agree  in  placing  it  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  it  is  contrasted  (v.  26)  with 
John's  former  place  of  baptism  at  Bethabara.  That  he 
Aould  have  gone  so  &r  from  the  earlier  scene  of  his  labors 
as  the  south  of  Judea,  is  improbable.  We  best  meet  the 
scope  of  the  narrative  if  we  suppose  that  Jesus  and  John 
were  not  very  far  distant  from  each  other,  and  both  in  the 
region  of  the  Jordan.  Some  have  supposed  a  contrast  to  be 
drawn  between  **the  land  of  Judea,"  and  ♦*-finon,"  (vs.  22. 
and  23,)  as  if  the  latter  Was  not  in  the  former.'  But  the  con- 
trast was  not  between  the  place  of  John's  ministry  and  that 
of  Jesus,  but  betwe^i  the  labors  of  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  and 
His  labors  in  the  country.  That  John  was  not  immediately 
upon  the  Jordan  is  rightly  to  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  much  water  there,  a  statement  super- 
fluous if  he  had  been  on  the  banks  of  that  river. 

In  the  act  of  baptizing  Jesus  personaUy  took  no  part. 
It  was  done  by  His  disciples.  The  names  of  these  disciples 
are  not  mentioned,  but  they  were  doubtless  the  same  whose 
names  had  been  already  mentioned,  (John  ch.  i.,)  and  who 
came  with  Him  to  the  Passover  from  Galilee.  As  the 
former  disciples  of  John,  and  perhaps  his  assistants,  this 
rite  was  not  new  to  them.  Having  also  been  for  some  time 
in  company  with  Jesus,  they  were  prepared  by  Wa  teach- 

>  So  Winer,  i.  84 
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ings  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  service  He  required 
from  them.  As  yet,  however,  their  relations  to  Him  were 
much  the  same,  as  their  former  relations  to  John,  and  very 
unlike  what  they  afterward  became/ 

These  contemporaneous  baptbmal  labors  of  the  Lord 
and  of  John  present  many  interesting  questions,  but  most  of 
them  lie  out  of  the  pale  of  our  inquiry.  As  the  former  did 
not  Himself  baptize,  it  is  a  question  how  His  time  was 
spent.  Probably  He  taught  the  crowds  that  came  to  Hia 
baptism,  but  there  is  no  hint  that  He  healed  the  sick,  or 
wrought  any  miracles.  We  can  scarce  doubt  that  He  went 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend  the  two  great  feasts  during  this 
period,  that  of  Pentecost  and  of  Tabernacles,  and  here  He 
must  have  come  more  or  less  into  contact  with  the  priests 
and  Pharisees.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  He  went 
about  from  place  to  place  to  teach,  or  that  He  taught  in 
any  of  the  synagogues.  Still  it  is  not  improbable  that  be- 
fore He  began  to  baptize,  or  at  intervals  during  His  labors, 
He  may  have  visited  many  parts  of  Judea,  and  have  noted 
and  tested  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  people.  It  may 
be,  also,  that  at  this  time  He  formed  those  fHendships  of 
which  we  later  find  traces,  as  that  with  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea,  and  that  with  Mary  and  Martha. 


Dec,  780— Mabch,  781.    a.  d.  27-28. 

The  Pharisees  sowing  dissensions  between  the  disciples  Johh  iiL  26, 86. 
of  John  and  those  of  Jesus,  the  latter  gives  up  His  wotk  John  iv.  1-8. 
of  baptizing  and  goes  back  to  Oalilee.    The  Bi4)ti8t,  in  re-  John  iiL  27-86^ 
ply  to  the  oomplaints  of  his  disciples,  bears  a  fresh  testi- 
mony to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah.    Jesus  takes  His  way  to  Jomriv.  i-42. 
Galilee,  through  Samaria,  and  abides  there  two  days  teach- 
ing, and  many  belieTed  on  Him.    Upon  reaching  Galilee 
His  disciples  depart  to  their  respectiye  homes.    He  is  re-  JoHNiv.  4S-46 

1  See  GreaweU,  it  284. 
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cdTed  with  hmaoir  by  the  Gaineana,  beoiiue  of  the  works 
which  He  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the  feast.    Coming  to  Cana,  John  iy.  4<M(4. 
He  heals  the  nobleman^s  son  at  Capemamn.    He  after- 
ward Utcs  in  retirement  till  called  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  foUowing  ftast^  Jomr  y.  1. 

Before  entering  npon  the  examination  of  the  several 
points  which  this  section  presents,  it  will  be  well  to  take  a 
Imef  preliminary  survey  of  the  several  stages  of  John's 
nunistry,  and  their  relations  to  corresponding  stages  in  the 
Lord's  work. 

The  first  labor  of  the  Baptist  was  to  annonnoe  the  near 
approach  of  the  Messiah,  and  through  the  baptism  of  re- 
pentance to  prepare  EQs  way.  He  demanded  of  the  people 
that  they  should  believe  in  Him  that  should  come  after 
him,  and  who  should  baptise  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Acts 
xix.  4.)  Wh^  after  a  considerable  time  thus  spent,  and 
multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  land  had  been  baptized, 
Jesus  appeared  and  was  recognized  by  him  as  the  Messiah, 
his  ministry  necessarily  took  a  new  form.  He  could  no 
longer  testify  to  his  auditors  of  one  to  come,  but  must 
point  out  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  already  come.  This  he  did, 
when,  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  and  of  the  people,  he 
pointed  to  Jesus  as  the  Lamb  of  Ood.  This  witness  to  the 
personal  Christ  was  the  culminating  point  of  his  work.  It 
was  now  a  question  for  the  Jews,  how  they  would  receive 
and  treat  Him  to  whom  he  had  thus  borne  witness.  Jesus 
henceforth  became  the  chief  figure  on  the  stage,  and  John 
sank  to  the  position  of  a  subordinate. 

With  the  coming  of  Jesus  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  the  mission  of  the  Baptist  would  cease,  its  end  being 
accomplished.  As  we  have  seen,  however,  it  did  not  whol- 
ly cease,  but  it  changed  its  form.  And  it  is  probably  fi*om 
this  point  of  view  that  we  are  to  explain  the  departure  of 
John  firom  the  Jordan  to  .£non.  And  as  the  place  of  bap- 
tism was  changed,  so  also  in  some  degree  the  rite. 
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baptism  could  no  more  have  a  general  and  indefinite  refer- 
ence to  one  still  to  come.  Having  declared  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth to  be  the  Messiah,  the  undefined  Messianic  hopes  of 
the  nation  were  now  to  be  concentrated  upon  Him.  All 
the  teachings  and  labors  of  the  Baptist  pointed  to  Him, 
and  all  tended  to  prepare  the  people  to  receive  Him. 
Whether  there  was  any  change  in  the  baptismal  formula 
may  be  doubted,  but  the  immediate  and  personal  reference 
to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  was  that  which  distinctively  char- 
acterized the  last  stage  of  John's  work. 

To  this  form  of  John's  ministry  the  ministry  of  Jesus, 
at  its  beginning,  corresponded.  The  former  had  borne  his 
witness  to  Him,  and  He  must  now  confirm  that  witness ; 
must  show  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  through  His  own 
words  and  acts.  This  He  does.  He  gathers  a  small  body 
of  disciples,  to  whom  He  manifests  His  glory  through  the 
miracle  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.  Afterward,  before  the 
priests  and  the  people,  He  asserts  His  Messianic  claims  by 
the  purifying  of  the  temple,  and  the  miracles  He  subse- 
quently wrought  at  the  feast.  But  why  should  He  estab- 
lish, or  rather  continue  the  nte  of  baptism  ?  In  what  re- 
lation did  this  rite  stand  to  His  Messianic  character  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  may  be  found  in  its  nature  as  the 
baptism  of  repentance.  It  was  an  indbpensable  condition 
to  the  reception  of  the  Christ,  the  Holy  One  of  Gk>d,  that 
sin  should  be  repented  of  and  put  away.  Upon  this  John 
had  insisted  in  his  preaching,  ^^  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
Grod  is  at  hand."  But  this  preaching,  and  this  rite,  both 
pointing  to  repentance,  were  no  less  important  now  that 
the  Messiah  had  actually  come.  Without  holiness  of  heart 
they  could  not  receive  Him,  could  not  even  discern  Him 
as  the  Messiah.  John  had  already  baptized  many  into  the 
hope  of  His  coming,  but  others  had  equal  need  to  be  bap- 
tized into  the  reality  of  it. 

We  can  now  see  why  John  should  have  continued  bap« 
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tiadng  after  the  Lord  oame,  and  why  Jesus  should  Himself 
through  His  disciples,  adopt  the  rite.    It  was  not  enough 
that  He  had  personally  come.    Would  the  Jews  receive 
Him  ?    None  could  do  so  hut  the  repentant.    All  those 
that,  with  hearts  conscious  of  guilt,  both  personal  and  na- 
tional, imd  truly  penitent,  were  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,  were  willing  to  be  baptiied,  confessing  their  sins; 
hot  the  unrepentant,  the  unbelieving,  the  self-righteous,  all 
who  justified  themselves,  rejected  the  rite,  (Luke  viL  29, 
30.)    Hence  it  was  a  most  decisive  test  of  the  spiritual  state 
of  the  people.    And  tried  by  this  test,  the  nation,  as  such^ 
was  condemned.    Neither  the  baptism  of  John,  nor  that  of 
the  Lord,  brought  it  to  repentance.    True,  great  numbers 
went  at  first  to  John,  and  afterward  many  resorted  to  Jesus, 
and  were  baptized;  but  these  were  the  common  people, 
those  without  reputation  or  authority.    Those  who  ruled 
in  all  religious  matters  and  gave  direction  to  public  opinion, 
the  priests,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  and 
the  rich  and  influential,  held  Aemselves  almost  wholly  aloof. 
Hence,  as  regarded  the  nation  at  large^  the  baptismal  work 
fauled  of  its  end.    The  true  and  divinely-appointed  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  people,  the  eccleaastical  authorities,  who 
sat  in  Moses'  seat,  were  not  brought  to  repentance,  and 
therefore  could  not  receive  the  Messiah. 

Thus  Jesus  began  His  work  as  the  Baptiaer  with  water 
unto  repentance.  It  was  this  baptism  that  gave  to  His 
Judean  ministry  its  distinctive  character.  It  was  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  nation,  as  headed  up  in  its  ecclesiastical 
rulers,  to  repentance.  Had  these  come  to  Him,  or  to  John, 
confessing  their  sins.  His  way  would  have  been  prepared, 
and  He  could  then  have  proceeded  to  teach  them  the  true 
nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ohost  But  as  they  had  ^^  frustrated 
the  counsel  of  God  within  themselves,  being  not  baptized 
of  John,''  so  they  continued  to  frustrate  it  by  rejecting  the 
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baptism  of  Jesna.  To  continae,  therefore,  to  baptize  was 
to  expose  Ood's  ordinance  to  contempt,  and  discontinuing 
His  labors  in  Jadea,  He  retired  into  Oaiilee.  How  long 
after  this  John  continued  to  baptize,  we  are  not  told.  He 
must  have  felt  that,  as  regarded  the  rulers  and  the  body 
of  the  people,  little  could  be  done,  (John  L  19-25  ;  and  iii. 
82 ;)  and  perhaps  he  may  now  have  gone  from  place  to 
place,  seeldng  out  and  baptizing  all  who  had  humility  to 
confess  their  sins^  and  fidth  to  receive  his  witness.  Not 
improbably,  as  the  novelty  of  his  first  appearance  was  over, 
his  popularity  was  already  on  the  wane,  although  the  people 
at  large  continued  to  hold  him  in  high  esteem  as  a  teacher 
and  prophet. 

Many  have  placed  the  imprisonment  of  John  by  Herod 
(Matt.  iv.  12  ;  Mark  L  14 ;  Luke  iii.  19  and  20)  just  before 
this  departure  of  Jesus  into  Gkdilee,  and  regard  the  latter 
as  determined  by  the  former.  But  for  this  there  are  no 
sufficient  grounds.  There  is  nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
fourth  Evangelist  that  implies  this ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  &ir  construction  of  his  words  (iv.  1)  shows  that  John  was 
yet  baptizing  when  Jesus  left  Judea.  ^  When,  therefore, 
the  Lord  knew  how  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  Jesus 
made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than  John — He  left  Ju- 
dea.**  Translated  more  strictly,  it  would  read,  ^  that  Jesus 
is  making  and  baptizing  more  disciples  than  John.''  This 
plainly  implies  comparison  between  the  two,  and  therefore 
their  contemporaneous  activity.  Both  are  making  and  bap- 
tizing disciples,  but  more  come  to  Jesus  than  to  John.^ 
There  is,  beside,  no  allusion  to  Herod,  or  intimation  that 
the  Baptist's  labors  were  now  suspended  because  of  his 
imprisonment.  Nor,  unfriendly  as  the  Pharisees  doubtless 
were  to  him,  is  there  mention  anywhere  made  of  any  overt 
acts  of  hostility  against  him.    They  were  satisfied  with  de- 

»  So  Oretwell,  ii.  812 ;  Wieseler,  161. 
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njing  his  aathority  to  baptize,  for  his  repatation  was  too 
h^  among  the  people  to  permit  them  to  take  any  active 
steps  against  him.  His  imprisonment  was  not  their 
act,  nor  do  they  seem  to  have  had  any  part  in  it,  (Matt, 
ziv.  3.) 

But  if  John  was  not  now  imprisoned,  why  did  Jesus 
now  oease  baptiang  and  retire  into  GMilee  ?  Some  ascribe 
this  to  His  fear  of  the  Pharisees.'  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  this  party  was  ready  at  this  early  period  to  hinder 
Him  in  His  work  by  any  active  opposition,  mnch  less  that 
HLb  life  and  personal  safety  were  endangered.  When 
a  few  months  afterward  they  sought  to  sUiy  Him,  because 
by  healing  on  the  Sabbath  He  had,  as  they  said,  broken 
the  Law  of  Ood,  (John  v.  16,)  there  was  a  plausible  reason 
for  their  hostility ;  but  this  did  not  now  exist.  Others,  on 
better  grounds,  ascribe  this  departure  to  the  (act  that  the 
Pharisees  were  availing  themselves  of  the  jealousy  of  John's 
disciples  to  the  injury  of  Jesus.*  It  appears  from  John  iii. 
25-27,  that  there  was  a  dispute  between  the  disciples  of 
John  and  the  Jews,  or  a  Jew,  respecting  purification.  This 
may  have  had  reference  to  the  nature  of  baptism  as  a  puri- 
fying rite ;  to  the  authority  of  John  to  administer  it ;  or, 
more  probably,  to  the  respective  values  of  the  baptisms  of 
John  and  Jesus.  That  the  baptismal  work  of  the  latter 
gave  umbrage  to  John's  disciples,  upon  some  ground,  is  ap- 
parent ;  for  they  complain  to  their  master  that  He  was  bap- 
tiring,  and  that  all  the  people  were  thronging  to  Him. 
They  seem  to  have  considered  this  act  on  His  part  as  one 
that  needed  explanation,  perhaps  as  an  interference  with 
John  in  Jiis  peculiar  work,  or  as  unsuitable  to  His  Messianic 
character. 

I^  however,  we  admit  that  the  Pharisees  did  attempt 
to  arouse  the  jealousy  of  John's  disciples  to  the  injury  of 

>  So  Oretwell,  AUbrd,  Mejer. 
•SoLiehteiisteiD,168;  Luthardt,  L  891, 
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the  work  in  which  he  and  Jesus  were  jointly  engaged,  this 
alone  does  not  explain  why  the  latter  should  have  ceased 
to  baptize.  The  true  reason  has  been  already  intimated. 
The  increaong  popularity  of  Jesus,  as  shown  by  the  num- 
bers that  came  to  His  baptism,  only  brought  out  more 
strongly  the  envy  and  dislike  of  the  I^iarisees,  and  con- 
firmed them  in  their  hostility.  To  have  continued  His 
work  could,  therefore,  have  answered  no  good  end,  since 
it  was  not  now  the  gathering  of  a  body  of  disciples  around 
Him  at  which  He  aimed,  but  the  repentance  of  the  priests 
and  leaders  of  the  people.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
He  now  left  Judea  because  the  moral  conditions  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  His  baptismal  labors  were 
wanting. 

The  only  datum  we  have  by  which  to  determine  the 
time  of  the  year  when  Jesus  went  into  Galilee,  is  found  in 
His  words  to  His  disciples  when  seated  by  the  well  in 
Sychar :  '^  Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months  and  then 
Cometh  harvest?  behold  I  say  unto  you,"  4k%,  (John  iv. 
35.)  Some,  however,  deny  that  this  reference  to  the  har- 
vest, as  yet  four  months  distant,  is  of  any  chronological 
value,  because  the  expression  is  a  proverbial  one,  based 
upon  the  &ct  that  there  is  an  average  interval  of  four 
months  between  the  sowing  and  harvesting.'  But  the  form 
of  the  expression  seems  to  forbid  that  we  regard  it  as  a 
proverb,  "  Say  not  ye  there  are  yet  four  months,"  Ac. ; 
here  "yet,"  cri,  obviously  refers  to  the  time  when  the 
words  were  spoken.  From  this  time,  not  from  the  time 
of  sowing,  are  four  months,  and  then  the  harvest.*  We 
are  then  to  determine  the  time  of  the  harvest,  and  counting 
backward  four  months,  reach  the  time  when  the  words  were 
spoken.  Upon  the  16th  Nisan,  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of 
the  harvest  was  to  be  waved  before  the  Lord  in  the  Temple. 

>  Norton,  KrtJft,  Greswell,  Alford. 

*  Lightfooty  BaroDios,  Licbtensteio,  Wieseler,  Stier,  Meyer,  Bobinson. 


Tin  this  was  done,  no  one  might  lawfully  gather  his  grain.' 
From  this  legal  oommenoement  of  the  harvest  aboat  the 
first  of  April,  we  obtain  the  month  of  December  as  that  in 
whidi  the  words  were  spoken.*  Tholaok  (in  loco)  regards 
the  ezpresdon  as  proverbial,  yet  reaches  nearly  the  same 
result.  ^^  As  our  Lord  points  tiiem  to  the  fields,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  it  was  just  then  seed-time,  and  we  are  thus 
fiumished  with  the  date,  to  wit,  that  Jesus  had  remained  in 
Judea  fix>m  April,  when  the  Passover  occurred,  till  No- 
vember.'* * 

A  very  different  result  is  reached  by  some,  who  take 
the  Lord's  words :  '^  Lift  up  your  eyes^  and  look  on  the 
fields ;  for  they  are  white  already  to  the  harvest,''  as  not 
figurative,  but  literal,  and  expressive  of  an  actual  ts^. 
The  harvest,  then,  was  not  four  months  distant,  but  just 
at  hand.   Upon  this  ground  Greswell  (ii.  229)  decides  ^^  that 
the  time  of  the  journey  coincided  with  the  acme  of  wheat 
harvest,  or  was  but  a  little  before  it,"  and  puts  it  two  or 
three  weeks  before  Pentecost,  or  about  the  middle  of  May.* 
The  direct  route  from  Judea  to  Nasareth  led  through 
Samaria  by  Sichem,  and  was  generally  taken  by  the  com- 
panies attending  the  feasts  from  Galilee,  although  the  en- 
mity  of  the  Samaritans  to  the  Jews  seems  especidly  to  have 
manifested  itself  on  such  occasions.*    Josephus  says  *  that 
it  was  necessary  for  those  that  would  travel  quickly  to 
take  that  route,  as  by  it  Jerusalem  could  be  reached  in 
three  days  from  Galilee.    Sychar  is  regarded  by  many 
as  another  reading   for    Sychem,   (Acts  vii.   16,)   which 
stood  upon  the  site  of  the  present  Neapolis,  or  Nablous, 

>  Lerit.  xxiiL  10,  Ac ;  Dent  xri  9,  Ac. ;  Josepboa,  Antiq.,  8. 10.  5. 

*  Ligfatfoot,  Licfatetutein,  Meyer,  Ulioott 

*  A.  Clarke  wad  Stier,  patting  the  harreet  in  Maj,  make  the  departure  to 
hare  been  in  January.    Stanley,  in  Janoarj  or  February. 

«  So  Townaend  in  loco,  **  The  If  eeaiah/'  101.    Alfbrd  regarda  all  chrono- 
logical inferencea  built  on  thia  paaaage,  at  unwarranted. 

*  Joeephoa,  Antiq.,  SO.  ft.  1.  «  Ub,  58. 
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and  is  often  mentioned  in  biblical  history.'  For  a  time  after 
the  return  from  the  captivity,  Samaria  (1  Eongs  xvi  2\) 
was  the  chief  city,  bat  Sichem  soon  gained  the  ascendency. 
The  change  from  Sichem  to  Sychar  is  supposed  to  mark 
the  contempt  of  the  Jews  toward  the  Sichemites,  the  latter 
word  meaning  the  "  toper  city,"  or  the  "  heathen  city." 
Alexander  calls  it  **  a  later  Aramaic  form."  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  this  change  was  made  by  John  in  his  narra- 
tive to  express  his  own  dislike,  or  that,  as  said  by  Stier,  ^it 
was  an  intentional  intimation  of  the  relation  and  position 
of  things  between  Judea  and  Samaria."  Unless  the  name 
Sychar  was  in  common  use,  we  can  scarce  suppose  him  to 
have  employed  it ;  for,  in  a  simple  historical  statement,  the 
intentional  use  of  any  mock  name  or  opprobrious  epithet 
would  be  out  of  keeping. 

Some  make  Sychar  a  village  near  Sichem,  but  distinct 
from  it.'  This  was  the  early  opinion.  They  were  distin- 
guished by  Eusebius,  and  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerarium.' 
Raumer  supposes  that  the  village  of  Sichem  was  a  long 
straggling  one,  and  that  the  east  end  of  it,  near  Jacob's  well, 
was  called  Sychar.  There  is  now  a  village  near  the  well 
called  El  Askar,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  Sychar. 
Thomson  QL  206)  says :  *^  This  is  so  like  John's  Sychar  that 
I  feel  inclined  to  adopt  it"  * 

Jacob's  well,  where  Jesus  was  resting  EQmself  when  He 
met  the  Samaritan  woman,  *'  is  on  the  end  of  a  low  spur 
or  swell  running  out  from  the  north-eastern  base  of  Gerizim ; 
and  is  still  15  or  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  below,"* 
It  is  dug  in  the  solid  rock  to  the  depth  of  75  or  80  feet,  and 
is  about  9  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and 
regular,  and  perfectly  round.*    The  quantity  of  water  in  it 

1  So  Mejer,  Weiseler,  Rstimer,  Robinson,  Bitter,  Alford. 
s  Hag,  Latbardt,  Licbtenstein.  *  See  Raumer,  146,  note. 

«  See  contra  Robinson,  iii  18S ;  see  also  Wieseler,  256,  note. 
•  Robinson,  iii  188.  •  Porter. 
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greatly  Taries.  Manndrell  found  it  5  yards  in  depth.  Some- 
times it  is  nearly  or  wholly  dry.  Dr.  Wilson  (1842)  found 
so  little  water  in  it,  that  a  servant,  whom  he  let  down  to 
the  bottom,  was  able,  by  means  of  dry  sticks  thrown  to 
him,  to  kindle  a  blaze  which  distinctly  showed  the  whole 
of  the  wen  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Osborne'  says : 
^  There  was  no  water  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  near  the 
dose  of  December.'*  **  Formerly  there  was  a  square  hole 
opening  into  a  carefully-built  vaulted  chamber,  about  10 
feet  square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the  true  mouth  of  the 
welL  Now  a  portion  of  the  vault  has  fallen  in,  and  com- 
pletely covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that  nothing  can  be  seen 
but  a  shallow  pit  half  filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.^  *  A 
church  was  built  near  this  spot,  of  which  few  traces 
remain. 

It  has  been  much  questioned  why  a  well  should  have 
been  dug  here,  since  there  are  several  springs  within  a  little 
distance  giving  an  abundance  of  water.  Some  suppose 
that  earthquakes  may  have  caused  the  springs  to  flow  since 
the  well  was  dug.  More  probable  is  the  supposition  that 
Jacob  found  the  springs  in  the  possession  of  others,  who 
were  unwilling  to  share  the  water  with  him,  and  therefore, 
as  matter  of  necessity,  he  must  obtidn  it  from  a  well.  Why 
the  woman  should  have  come  to  this  well  to  draw  water, 
which  was  so  much  more  easily  attainable  near  by,  cannot 
now  be  explained.  If  the  city  itself  was  at  some  distance, 
and  the  language  seems  to  imply  this,  (vs.  8,  28-30,)  she 
may  have  lived  in  the  suburbs,  for  it  is  not  said  that 
she  resided  in  the  city ;  but  if  she  did  so,  she  may  have 
had  special  reasons  for  wishing  the  water  of  this  well,  be- 
cause of  its  coolness  or  other  qualities ;  or  as  especially 
valuable  because  of  its  association  with  Jacob.  Porter 
(ii«  342)  speaks  of  those  at  Damascus,  who  send  to  a  par* 

1  Ptlettine.  885.  •  Porter.  iL  84a 
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ticolar  fountain  a  mile  or  more  disUuit  from  their  homes, 
although  water  is  everywhere  very  abundant. 

It  was  about  the  sixth  hour  that  Jesus  sat  on  the  well. 
This,  according  to  Jewish  reckoning,  would  be  12  m.  or 
noon;  if  reckoned  according  to  Roman  computation,  6 
p.  ir.,  or  as  some  say,'  6  ▲.  ic.  Ebrard  (296)  contends 
that  John  always  uses  the  Roman  computation,  and  prefers 
the  evening  here,  on  the  grounds  that  the  noonday  was  an 
unfit  time  to  travel,  and  that  wells  were  usually  visited  for 
water  at  evening.  But  if  we  remember  that  this  was  in 
December,  travelling  at  mid*day  will  not  appear  strange. 
Noon  was  not  indeed  the  time  for  general  resort  to  the 
well,  but  such  resort  must  be  determined  in  particular 
cases  by  individual  need ;  and  that  the  woman  was  alone, 
and  held  so  long  a  private  conversation  uninterrupted, 
shows  that  it  was  an  hour  when  the  well  was  not  generally 
visited.  There  seems,  then,  no  reason  to  depart  from  the 
common  opinion  that  it  was  about  noon.  At  this  hour  the 
Jews  were  accustomed  to  take  their  prindpal  meal.'. 

The  reception  which  the  Lord  met  with  among  the  Sa^ 
maritans  was  in  striking  contrast  with  His  reception  in 
Judea ;  yet  among  the  former  He  seems  to  have  wrought 
no  mirades,  and  to  have  been  received  because  the  truth 
He  taught  was  the  convincing  proof  of  His  Messianic  char- 
acter. 

Arriving  in  Gkdilee,  Jesus  was  honorably  received  by 
the  Galileans,  for  they  had  been  at  the  Passover,  and  had 
^seen  all  the  things  that  He  did  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast,''  (John  iv.  43-45.)  But  in  &ce  of  this  honorable  re- 
ception, how  are  Jffis  words  (v.  44)  to  be  understood,  'Hhat 
a  prophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  country,''  and  which 
are  apparently  cited  as  explaining  why  He  went  into  Galilee. 
There  are  several  interpretations :  1.  Galilee  is  to  be  taken 

>  Greswdll,  ii  2ies  MoKnight.  «  Winer,  iL  47. 
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in  oppodtion  to  Nazareth.  In  this  city.  His  own  ooontry, 
Jesus  bad  no  honor,  bnt  elsewhere  in  Gtalilee  He  was  re- 
eerred  as  a  prophet/  2.  Galilee  is  to  be  taken  in  opposi- 
tion to  Jndea.  Judea  was  'Hia  birthplace,  and  so  His  own 
country,  and  it  was  also  the  land  of  the  prophets;  but 
there  He  bad  foond  no  reception,  and  had  been  compelled 
to  discontinue  His  ministry.  In  Gkdilee,  on  the  contrary, 
all  were  ready  to  honor  Him.'  3.  Galilee  is  His  own  coun- 
try where,  according  to  the  proverb.  He  would  have  had 
no  honor,  except  He  had  first  gone  into  Judea  and  distin- 
guished Himself  there.  It  was  6is  miracles  and  works 
abroad  that  gave  Him  fiune  and  &vor  at  home.* 

The  last  interpretation  appears  best  to  suit  the  scope  of 
the  narrative.  The  connection  between  vs.  43  and  44  is 
tins ;  in  V.  43  the  fiust  is  stated  that  He  went  into  Ghdilee, 
and  in  v.  44  the  reason  is  assigned  why  He  went.  As,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  a  prophet  is  without  honor  in  his 
own  country,  by  retiring  into  Galilee  He  could  avoid  all 
publicity,  and  find  retirement.  But  in  v.  45  the  &ct  is 
stated  that  the  Gbdileans,  notwithstanding  the  proverb,  did 
reodve  Him,  and  the  reason  is  also  added,  because  they  had 
been  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  seen  what  He  did  there.  And 
in  verses  46-53  a  particular  instance  is  ^ven,  showing  how 
high  Wb  reputation  in  Gkdilee,  and  what  publicity  attended 
His  movements.  His  arrival  at  Cana  was  soon  known  at 
Capernaum,  and  a  nobleman  from  the  latter  city,  supposed 
by  many  to  be  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod,  coming  to  Him, 
desires  that  He  would  return  with  him,  and  heal  his  son. 
Without  leaving  Cana,  Jesus  heals  him.  This  was  Hia 
second  Galilean  miracle. 

From  the  time  of  this  miracle  at  Cana,  we  lose  sight  of 
the  Lord  till  He  reappears  going  up  to  a  feast  at  Jerusalem 
(John  V.  1.)    I^  as  we  have  supposed,  He  left  Judea  in  De- 

1  la^ttoot,  Krallt        >  Ebrard,  Norton.        *  Mejer,  Alibrd. 
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pember,  this  mirade  most  have  been  wrought  80<m  after 
1^  arriyal  in  Gkdilee.  As  the  first  feast  which  He  ooold 
attend  was  that  of  Purim,  in  March,  an  interval  of  some 
two  or  three  months  most  have  elapsed.  If  this  feast  were 
the  Passover,  or  any  of  the  later  feasts,  this  interval  was 
correspondingly  prolonged.  How  was  this  time  spent? 
Those  who  make  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  to  have 
taken  place  before  He  left  Judea,  suppose  that  He  now  en- 
tered upon  His  Galilean  work.  But,  upon  grounds  already 
stated,  we  conclude  that  John  was  not  yet  imprisoned,  and 
therefore  His  Gkdilean  work  could  not  now  begin,  as  the 
two  are  closely  connected  by  the  Synoptists,  (Matt.  iv.  13, 
Mark  i.  14,  Luke  iiL  20,  and  iv.  14.)  Several  additional 
considerations  induce  us  to  think  that  this  period  was  not 
spent  in  any  public  labors.  1.  When,  after  the  imprisonment 
of  John,  Jesus  went  into  Gtalilee  to  teach  and  to  preach. 
His  disciples  were  not  with  Him,  and  not  till  He  had  begun 
His  labors  at  Capernaum  did  they  rejoin  Him,  (Matt.  iv.  18, 
Mark  i.  16;  Luke  v.  2-11.)  There  was,  then,  an  interval 
after  He  had  ended  His  baptismal  labors  in  Judea,  in  which 
they  were  Sia  helpers,  and  before  the  beginning  of  Hia 
ministry  in  GFalilee,  during  which  His  disciples  were  sepa- 
rated from  Him,  and  seem  to  have  returned  to  their  accus- 
tomed avocations.  But  if  His  Galilean  work  began  as  soon 
as  His  Judean  work  ended,  there  was  no  time  for  them  to 
have  thus  returned  to  their  homes,  and,  therefore,  no  op- 
portunity to  recall  them  to  His  service. 

2.  The  Lord  gave  up  baptizing,  as  we  have  seen,  be- 
cause of  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  rejection 
of  the  rite.  But,  so  long  as  John  was  able,  both  in  word 
and  act,  to  bear  witness  to  Him  as  the  Messiah,  He  could 
Himself  seek  retirement,  and  wait  the  issue  of  John's  min- 
istry. He  could  not,  till  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  and 
his  voice  thus  silenced,  finally  leave  Judea  and  begin  His 
work  in  Ghdilee.    To  Gklilee  He  went,  therefore,  as  a  place 
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of  aediisioii,  not  of  poblioily;  of  rest,  not  of  activity.  The 
proverby  that  a  proj^et  has  no  honor  in  his  own  ooontry^ 
did  not  indeed  prove  true  in  ffis  case.  He  was  honorably 
received,  and  immediately  besought  to  heal  the  sick.  Still 
there  is  no  record  that  He  entered  upon  any  public  labors, 
that  He  preached  or  taught  in  the  synagogues,  or  wrought 
any  miracles;  How  or  where  His  time  was  spent,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  From  the  &ct  that  no  mention  is  made  of 
Namretb,  it  has  been  inferred  that  He  purposely  avoided 
that  city,  and  took  another  route  to  Cana.^  That  He  is 
qpokoi  of  as  being  at  Cana,  gives  a  show  of  confirmation  to 
the  supposition  already  alluded  to,  that  Mary  and  her  chil- 
dren had  now  left  Nasareth,  and  were  dwelling  at  Cana. 
But  we  may  as  readily  suppose  that  He  was  now  viuting 
at  the  house  of  the  friends  or  relatives,  where  he  changed 
the  water  into  wine. 


Pabsovsb,  March  30— April  5,  781.    a.  d.  28. 

From  GtlOee  Jesus  goes  vp  to  the  iesst  of  the  Pas-  Johx  t.  1. 

S9Ter,  and  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  heals  an  hnpotent  John  t.  8-9. 

man.    This  act,  done  on  the  Sabbath  day,  arooees  the  John  t.  10-16. 

anger  oi  the  Jews,  who  conspire  against  His  life.    He  John  t.  17-47. 

defends  His  right  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath  upon  grounds  Matt.  It.  12. 

that  still  more  exasperate  them.    At  this  time  He  hears  Mark  L  14. 

cf  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  and  retires  to  Galilee,  Luub  It.  14. 
to  begin  His  work  there. 

^  After  this  there  was  a  feast  of  the  Jews ;  and  Jesus 
went  np  to  Jerusalem."  Which  feast  was  this  ?  Opinions 
are  divided  between  Purim  in  March,  Passover  in  April, 
Pentecost  in  May,  and  Tabernacles  in  September.  Before 
considering  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  each  hj  their 
respective  advocates,  let  us  examine  the  statement  of  John. 

1  So  Newcome. 
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There  is  mnoh  doubt  as  to.  the  true  readmg,  whether  a 
feast  or  the  feast,  taprrf  or  ij  oprri.  Hsohendorf  ^  retains 
the  artide,  Meyer  and  Alford  reject  it.  The  weight  of 
anthority  seems  against  it,  and  at  any  rate  the  reading  is 
so  donbtfiil  that  we  can  lay  no  stress  upon  it.'  But  if  it 
were  **  the  feast,**  17  copn;,  this  would  not,  of  itself  as  some 
suppose,'  dedde  in  fitvor  of  the  Passover,  as  it  might  refer 
either  to  Passover  or  to  Tabernacles,  the  two  most  promi* 
nent  feasts.  Of  the  latter  Josephus  q)eaks,*  as  ^^  a  feast 
most  holy  and  eminent;"  and  again,*  as  **  a  festival  very 
much  observed  amongst  us."  But  if  the  article  would  not 
limit  this  feast  to  the  Passover,  it  would  certamly  exdude 
the  lesser  feasts,  as  that  of  Porim. 

But,  if  the  article  be  wanting,  it  is  said  that  the  feast  is 
still  defined  by  the  addition  to  it  of  the  explanatory  words 
^*  of  the  Jews,"  nov  lavSauity.*  It  is  given  as  a  rule  of  Her 
brew,  and  so  transferred  to  Scripture  Greek,  that  the 
^  noun  before  a  genitive  is  made  definite  by  prefixing  the 
article,  not  to  the  noun  itself  but  to  the  genitive." '  Thus 
the  phrase  before  us  should  be  rendered  **the  feast  of  the 
Jews,"  or  *'  the  Jews'  festival,"  which  must  be  understood 
of  the  Passover.  But  the  rule  is  given  with  an  importaai 
qualification  by  Winer,*  "  The  article  is  fi*equently  omitted, 
when  a  noun,  denoting  an  object  of  which  the  individual  re- 
ferred to  possesses  but  one,  is  clearly  defined  by  means  of 
a  genitive  following."*  As  there  was  but  one  feast  of  Tab- 
emacles,  the  phrase  tofynj  rtav  a-Kqywv  would  be  properly  ren.- 

>  SynopBis,  xxvi.,  note  2. 

s  It  is  found  in  the  newl j  discoTered  Sinaitic  mannaoript,  bat  the  yalne  of 
that  MS.  iB  not  jet  setUed. 

*  Hengstenberg,  Bobinaon.  *  Antiq.,  8.  4. 1. 

*  Antiq.,  15.  8.  8.  •  Hug»  Int.,  449. 

*  Robinson,  Har.,  190.    See  in  the  Septuagint,  Dent  xri  18;  2  Kings, 
zriU.  16;  alsb  Matt  xiL  24;  Lake  iL  11;  Acta  viiL  5. 

*  Gram.,  107. 

*  See  also  LQcke  in  loco,  who  agrees  that  only  where  the  goreming  doob 
exists  singly  in  its  kind,  is  it  rendered  definite  by  a  noan  following. 
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dered  "the  feast  of  Tabernacles ;"  bat  as  there  were  S6t«> 
eral  feasts  kept  by  the  Jews,  copn;  now  hnAuw^  '^feast  of 
the  Jews,**  may  mean  any  fSeast.    The  passages  dtad  by 
Bofoinson  come  all  onder  the  above  rule. 

From  the  form  of  the  expression,  then,  nothing  can  be 
de^ermmed.  We  learn  amply  that  Jesus  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  one  of  the  Jewish  feasts.  We  do  not  even  learn 
whether  it  was  one  of  the  greater  or  lesser  feasts.  It  seems 
to  be  mentioned  only  as  giving  the  occasion  why  He  went 
up  to  Jemsalem.  He  would  not  have  gone  except  there 
had  been  a  feast,  bat  its  name  was  onimportant  to  the 
Svangelist's  porpose.*  Let  ns  then  enqaire  what  light  is 
thrown  apon  it  from  the  general  scope  of  this  GospeL 

It  is  apparent  that  John  does  not  design,  any  more  than 
ihe  other  E^rangelists,  to  give  as  a  complete  chronological 
outline  of  the  Lord's  life.  Bat  we  see  that  he  mentions  by 
name  several  feasts  which  the  Lord  attended,  which  the 
Synoptists  do  not  mention  at  all.'  The  last  Passover  all 
the  Evuigelists  mention  in  common.  Bat  these  were  by 
no  means  all  the  feasts  that  occurred  daring  His  ministry. 
That  of  Pentecost  is  nowhere  mentioned,  nor  does  John 
say  that  those  mentioned  by  him  were  all  that  Jesus  at- 
tended. During  the  first  year  of  His  labors,  or  whilst  bap- 
tijsing  in  Judea,  there  is  good  ground  to  believe  that  He 
was  present  at  the  three  chief  feasts,  though  the  Passover 
only  is  mentioned.  On  the  other  hand,  one  Passover  is 
motioned  which  it  is  probable  He  did  not  attend,  (John  vi, 
4.)  Upon  examination,  we  see  that  the  feasts  which  are 
alluded  to  stand  in  some  dose  connection  with  the  Lord's 
words  or  acts,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  specify  them.  Thus 
in  ii.  18,  the  mention  of  the  Passover  explains  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  temple,  or  driving  out  of  the  sellers  of  oxen  and 
sheep ;  in  vL  4  it  explains  how  such  a  great  company  should 

1  See  Lathardt  in  looo. 

*  Seeu.13;  ¥14;  vii.  2;  z.  2S. 
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have  gathered  to  Him  in  so  lonely  a  region  aoroas  the  sea ; 
in  yiL  2  His  words  take  their  significance  from  the  special 
cerempnies  connected  with  that  feast ;  in  x.  22  His  presence 
in  Solomon's  porch  is  thus  explained.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  name  of  the  feast  is  mentioned,  not  primarily  as  a  datum 
of  time,  but  as  explanatory  of  something  in  the  narrative ; 
and  as  the  mention  of  the  other  feasts  was  unimportant  to 
his  purpose,  John  passes  them  by  in  silence.  But  the  feast 
before  us  he  mentions,  yet  does  not  give  its  name.  What 
shall  we  infer  from  this?  Some  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  minor  feasts,  for  had  it  been  one  of  the 
chief  feasts  it  would  have  been  named.  But  as  he  specifies 
(x.  22)  one  of  the  minor  feasts,  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  why  he  should  not  specify  this,  had  it  been  sudu 
All  that  we  can  say  is,  that  there  was  no  such  connection 
between  this  feast  and  what  Jesus  said  or  did  while  attend- 
ing it  that  it  was  necessary  to  specify  it.  The  healing  of 
the  impotent  man,  and  the  events  that  followed,  might  have 
taken  place  at  any  feast. 

The  sUence,  ijien,  of  John  determines  nothing  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  this  feast.  We  cannot  infer  because  he 
has  mentioned  three  Passovers  beside,  that  this  was  a 
fourth ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  would  so  specify  it 
had  it  been  a  Passover. 

Let  us  now  pass  in  review  the  various  feasts,  and  con* 
sider  what  may  be  said  in  favor  of  each.  We  have  seen 
that  in  December  the  Lord  left  Judea  for  Gkdilee.  The 
first  feast  was  that  of  Dedication,  which  was  observed  in 
Kislev,  or  about  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  this  feast  cannot  be  meant.  The  next  in  order 
was  Purim,  which  fell  in  March.  That  this  feast  was  the 
one  in  question  was  first  suggested  by  Kepler,  but  has 
since  found  many  eminent  supporters.*    But  before  we  con- 

*  See  Meyer  in  looo. 
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dder  the  arg^nments  in  its  fitvor,  let  as  examine  its  origin 
and  history.  Pnrim  was  not  a  Mosaic  feast,  or  of  divine 
appointment,  bat  one  established  hj  the  Jews  whilst  in 
oaptivity,  in  commemoration  of  their  deliverance  from  the 
morderoos  plans  of  Haman,  (Esther  iii.  7 ;  ix.  24.)  It  is  de- 
rived firom  ^  par,''  the  Persian  word  for  lot.  Haman  soaght 
to  find  an  aospicioas  day  for  the  ezecation  of  his  design  by 
casting  lots.  The  lot  fell  on  the  14th  Adar.  Failing  in  his 
parpose,  this  day  was  kept  thereafter  by  the  Jews  as  a  fes- 
tival. It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  first  observed  by 
the  Jews  oat  of  Palestine,  and  eighty-five  elders  made  ex- 
ceptions against  it  as  an  innovation  against  the  Law.'  It  is 
mentioned  in  Maccabees  (2  Mac.  xv.  36)  as  Mordecai's 
day.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephas,'  who  says  ^^  that 
even  now  all  the  Jews  that  are  in  the  habitable  earth 
keep  these  days  festivaL''  It  is  often  alladed  to  in  the  Tal-^ 
mad.* 

Sach  was  the  origin  of  the  feast.  It  was  commemo- 
rated by  the  reading  of  Esther  in  the  synagogaes,  and  by 
general  festivity,  with  plays  and  masqaerades.  Maimon- 
ides  says  it  was  forbidden  to  &st  or  weep  on  this  day.  It 
was  rather  a  national  and  political,  than  religions  so- 
lemnity,^ and  as  no  specif  services  were  appointed  for  its 
observance  at  the  temple,  there  was  no  necessity  of  gomg 
np  to  Jerasalem,  no»  does  it  appear  that  this  was  their  cus- 
tom. Each  Jew  observed  it  as  a  day  of  patriotic  rejoicing 
and  festivity,  wherever  he  chanced  to  be.*  Lightfoot  (on 
Mark  L  38)  remarks  that  if  the  feast  did  not  come  on  a 

>  Ugfatfbot  on  John  z.  28.  *  Aotiq.,  11.  6.  IS. 

*  Winer,  ii.  289.  «  Ewald,  \v.  261. 

*  Of  the  mode  of  its  obseiTanoe  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  % 
recent  New  ToriL  Journal  gires  the  following  account :  **  The  daj  is  devoted 
to  mirth  and  meny-makiog.  In  the  evening  and  morning  the  synagogues 
are  lighted  op,  and  the  reader  chants  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is  a  custom 
among  the  Jews  on  this  occasion  to  visit  each  other's  house  in  masked  attire^ 
and  ezohaoge  Joyful  greetinga.'* 
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synagogue  day,  those  liviDg  in  a  village  where  was  no 
synagogue,  need  not  go  to  some  other  village  %o  read  the 
book  of  Esther^  but  could  wait  till  a  synagogue  day.' 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  history,  and  the  manner 
of  observance  of  this  feast,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it 
is  the  feast  meant  by  John.  It  was  not  one  of  their  di- 
vinely appointed  feasts,  nor  was  there  any  legal  obligation 
to  keep  it.  It  was  not  a  feast  spedficRBlly  religious,  but 
patriotic;  a  day,  making  due  allowance  for  difference  in 
customs  and  institutions,  not  unlike  the  day  that  commemr 
orates  our  own  national  independence.  There  were  no 
special  rites  that  made  it  necessary  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  even  those  residing  in  villages  where  was  no  syn- 
agogue were  not  obliged  to  go  to  a  village  where  one  was 
to  be  found.  Why  then  should  Jesus  go  up  from  Galilee 
to  be  present  at  this  feast  ?  It  was  not  a  time  in  which 
men's  minds  were  prepared  to  hear  spiritual  instruction, 
nor  could  He  sympathize  with  the  rude  and  boisterous,  not 
to  say  disorderly  and  drunken  manner  in  which  the  day 
was  kept.  Stier,  (v.  75,)  who  defends  Purim,  admits  ^  the 
revengeful  and  extravagant  spirit  which  animated  it,''  and 
'^  the  debauched  manner  in  which  these  days  of  excess  were 
spent."  Tet  he  thinks  motives  of  compassion  disposed  the 
Lord  to  visit  once  ^Hhis  melancholy  caricature  of  a  holy 
festivity."  But  we  can  see  no  sufficient  motive  for  such  a 
journey.  The  tenor  of  the  narrative  naturally  leads  us  to 
think  of  one  of  the  greater  and  generally  attended  festivals. 
If  it  be  said  of  a  Jew  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  a 
feast,  the  obvious  understanding  would  be  that  it  was  a 
feast  that  he  was  legally  bound  to  attend,  and  which  could 
be  rightly  kept  only  at  Jerusalem. 

The  chief  argument  in  feivor  of  Purim   is  that  it  is 
brought  by  John  into  such  dose  connection  with  the  Pass- 

>  See  generallj  HeDgstenberg,  Christ,  ill  240    Hug,  Int.,  449;  Wiesder, 
222 ;  Brown,  Jew.  Antiq.,  i.  574. 
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•Fer,  (vi  4,)  and  that  if  it  be  not  Porim,  then  a  year  and 
a  hat^  at  least,  most  have  elapsed  ere  Jesus  visited  Jerusa- 
lem again,  die  next  recorded  visit  being  that  to  Tabema- 
des,  (John  viL  2.)  It  certainly,  at  first  sight,  seems  im- 
probaUe  diat  a  year  should  intervene  between  v.  1  and  vL 
4,  as  wonld  be  the  case  if  the  former  were  a  Passover.  Bat 
this  is  not  the  only  mstance  in  which  John  narrates  events 
widely  separated  in  time,  withont'  noting  the  interval. 
Thos,  ch.  vi.  relates  what  took  place  before  a  Passover,  and 
ch.  viL  what  took  place  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  six 
months  later.  In  like  manner,  in  z.  22,  is  a  sadden  transition 
from  this  feast  of  Tabernacles  to  that  of  Dedication.  Why 
the  intervening  events  are  not  mentioned  finds  explanation 
in  the  peculiar  character  of  tUs  gospeL  That  Jesus  should 
have  absented  Himself  fi>r  so  long  a  time  from  the  feasts,  is 
ex{daiDed  by  the  hostility  of  the  Jews,  and  their  purpose  to 
slay  Him,  (John  v.  16-18;  viL  1.) 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  feast  be  Purim,  and  the  Pass- 
over, vi  4,  the  first  Passover  after,  or  the  second  of  the 
Lord's  ministry,  then  the  interval  between  them,  about 
three  weeks,  is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  events  that  must 
have  taken  place.  And  still  less  is  the  interval  between 
December,  when  most  of  the  advocates  of  Purim  suppose 
the  Lord's  Gralilean  work  to  have  begun,  and  the  foUovring 
Passover  (vL  4)  sufficient  to  include  all  that  the  Evangel- 
ists relate.  The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  as  is  gener- 
ally agreed,  and  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  marks  the 
culmination  of  His  work  in  Galilee ;  yet  this  took  place, 
according  to  this  view,  in  three  or  four  months  after  His 
work  began,  for  it  was  a  little  before  the  Passover,  (vL  4.) 
And  into  this  short  space  are  crowded  two-thirds,  at  least, 
of  all  that  He  did  in  Galilee,  so  fiEur  as  recorded.  This 
would  be  very  improbable,  even  i^  as  is  suj^posed,  His  la- 
bors there  extended  only  through  a  year.  In  the  highest 
d^ree  improbable  is  the  view  of  Wieseler,  followed  by  £1- 

8* 
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lioott,  that  for  all  this,  the  little  interval  between 
and  Passover  was  sufficient.' 

Upon  these  gronnds  we  think  the  feast  of  Parim  is  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  a  feast  which  it  is  not  at  all  probable  Jesus 
would  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  attend,  and  whose  introduc- 
tion here  brings  chronological  confudon  into  the  gospel 
history. 

The  next  feast  in  order  is  that  of  the  Passover.  In 
&vor  of  this  feast  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  one  which 
Jesus  would  naturally  attend,  as  having  for  Wm  a  special 
significance.  It  was  also  the  feast  that  had  the  most  dis- 
tinctly religious  character,  and  it  was  very  generally  at- 
tended by  the  people,  especially  the  most  serious  and  de- 
vout. According  to  Hengstenberg,  "it  was  the  only  one 
at  which  it  was  a  universal  custom  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Jerusalem," "  We  may  thus  infer  that  He  would  certainly 
go,  unless  prevented  by  the  open  hostility  of  the  Jews. 
But  no  such  hostility  appears.  It  was  aroused  by  the  heal- 
ing of  the  impotent  man  (John  v.  16^18)  into  activity,  but 
till  this  event  He  was  unmolested. 

But  the  objection  is  taken  that  if  this  be  a  Passover,  and 
another  is  mentioned,  (vi.  4,)  which  apparently  He  did  not 
attend,  then  He  was  not  present  at  any  feast  till  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  (vii.  2,)  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  hal£* 
This  objection  has  been  already  alluded  to.  Whether  the 
Lord  did  actually  go  up  to  any  feast  between  that  of  v.  1 
and  that  of  viL  2,  cannot  be  determined.^  We  know,  at 
least,  that  He  would  not,  after  the  rulers  at  Jerusalem  had 
sought  to  slay  Him,  needlessly  expose  His  life  to  peril  To 
the  laws  of  Gk>d  respecting  the  feasts  He  would  render  all 
obedience,  but  with  the  liberty  of  a  son,  not  with  the  ser- 

>  See  LichteDstein,  174 ;  Riggenbach,  406. 
s  See  Luke  ii.  41,  where  this  feast  is  speciallj  mentioned. 
*  Hug,  Int.,  448. 

«  Jams,  Int.,  570-676,  makes  Him  to  hare  attended  them  all,  ereo  thai 
of  Dedication.    This  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
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Tile  Bomptilosity  of  a  Pharisee.  As  He  was  Lord  of  the 
Sabbath,  so  He  was  Lord  of  the  Feasts,  and  He  attended 
them,  or  did  not  attend  them,  as  seemed  best  to  Hinu 
From  John,  (viL  21  and  23,)  where  He  refers  to  a  work 
which  He  had  previously  done  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  we 
most  identify  with  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,  (John 
Y.  5,)  it  appears  obvious  that  He  had  not,  during  ihe  inter- 
val, been  publicly  teaching  there,  and  therefore  had  not 
attended  any  feast.  StiU  the  point  is  not  certain,  as  He 
might  have  been  present  as  a  private  worshipper,  and  with* 
out  attracting  public  attention ;  yet  this  is  improbable.' 

Another  objection  to  identifying  this  feast  with  the 
Passover  is  that  John  relates  nothing  as  having  occurred 
between  v.  1  and  vi  4,  an  interval  of  a  year.  This  objeo< 
tion  has  already  been  sufficiently  noticed. 

Pentecost  is  the  feast  next  in  order,  and  occurred  this 
year  on  the  19th  May.  This  feast  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
of  the  Evangelists.  Though  it  has  had  some  able  advo- 
cates, as  Calvin,  Bengel,  and  lately  Townsend,  and  was 
adopted  by  many  of  the  andents,  it  has  no  special  argu- 
ments in  its  favor.  It  was  not  so  generally  attended  as 
Passover  or  Tabernacles,  and  no  reason  appears  why  Jesus 
should  have  omitted  Passover  and  gone  up  to  Pentecost. 

The  feast  of  Tabernacles  followed  upon  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember. The  chief  argument  in  its  favor  is  that  it  brings  the 
feast  of  V.  1  into  close  connection  with  that  of  vii  2,  only  a 
year  intervening,  and  thus  best  explains  his  words,  viL  21- 
23.'  But  some  months  more  or  less  are  not,  under  the  cir^ 
cumstances,  important,  for  the  miracle  with  its  results  must 
have  been  fresh  in  their  minds  even  after  a  much  longer 
intervaL    If  He  had  not  in  the  interval  between  these 


>  See  Greswell,  iL  247,  who  maintains  that  the  fire  instances  recorded  bj 
Jdtm  **  embrace  aU  the  instances  of  oar  SaTiour's  attendance  in  Jerusalem  a4 
aoj  of  the  feasts." 

•  So  Riggenbach,  408. 
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feasts  been  at  Jerosalem,  as  is  most  probable,  His  reappear- 
anoe  would  naturally  carry  their  minds  back  to  the  time 
when  they  last  saw  Him,  and  recall  both  His  work  and 
their  own  machinations  against  Hun.  Lichtenstein  (175) 
defends  this  feast,  but  it  is  in  connection  with  the  view 
which  we  cannot  adopt,  that  onr  Lord  spent  the  summer 
of  780  in  retirement. 

The  great  objection  to  identifying  the  feast  before  us 
with  that  of  Tabemades,  is  that  it  puts  between  the  end  of 
chap.  iv.  and  the  beginning  of  chap.  v.  a  period  of  eight  or 
nine  months,  which  the  Evangelists  pass  over  in  silence.' 

Comparing  these  various  feasts  together,  that  of  the 
Passover  seems  to  have  most  in  its  &vor,  and  that  of 
Purim  least.  Some  incidental  points  bearing  upon  this 
question  wiU  be  discussed  as  we  proceed.  We  give  the 
following  order  as  the  result  of  our  inquiries :  Jesus  ceases 
baptizing  and  leaves  Judea  in  December,  780.  His  disci- 
ples depart  to  their  homes,  and  He  lives  in  'retirement  till 
March,  781,  when  He  goes  up  to  this  feast,  the  Passover. 
At  this  time,  on  His  way  or  after  His  arrival.  He  hears  of 
the  imprisonment  of  John,  and  returns  to  Galilee  to  begin 
His  work  there. 

The  name  of  the  pool,  Bethesda,  locus  benignUcUiSy 
'^  house  of  mercy,'*  indicates  that  it  was  a  place  of  resort 
for  the  sick,  and  that  its  waters  had,  naturally  or  super- 
naturally,  heaUng  virtue.*  Its  position  is  mentioned  as 
being  near  the  sheep  gate,  for  eo  tm  tq  vpo^arucg  is  gen- 
erally understood.  About  the  pool  were  five  porches  or 
arches,  where  the  sibk  might  be  sheltered. 

A  pool  has  long  been  shown  at  Jerusalem  as  the  pool 
of  Bethesda.    It  lies  near  St.  Stephen's  gate,  along  the 

1  Ebrard  avoids  thk  objection,  but  falls  into  another  as  great  bj  SQppoaing 
nothing  recorded  between  the  two  feasts,  (John  v.  1,  and  tiL  2),  bat  tho 
sending  of  the  twelve  and  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand. 

*  As  to  other  etymologies,  see  Hersog,  Enoyo.  ii  118 ;   Riggeobaoh 
406,  note. 
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north  waD  of  the  Temple,  and  is  360  feet  long,  130  broad, 
and  75  deep.*    There  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  southwest 
comer  two  arched  vaults,  one  of  which  Dr.  Robinson  meas- 
ured 100  feet  westward.    He  infers  that  this  excavation  is 
part  of  the  deep  trench  that  once  separated  the  temple 
enclosure  from  the  adjoining  hill,'  and  that  it  extended  to 
the  northwest  comer  of  Antonia.    It  was  afterward  used 
as  a  reservoir,  its  walls  within  being  cased  over  with  small 
stones,  and  these  covered  with  plaster,  but  bearing  no 
q>ecial  marks  of  antiquity.'    Ferguson,  however,*  affirms 
that  firom  ^  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of  its  hydraulic 
masonry  it  must  always  have  been  intended  as  a  reservoir 
of  water,  and  never  could  have  been  the  ditch  of  a  fortifi* 
cation.^  *    The  traditional  site  is  defended  by  TVllliams,  and 
approved  by  Ellicott.    According  to  "Wilson,  it  was  both 
the  **foflse»»  and  the  "pool.**    De  Saulcy,  (ii  285,)  following 
Jerome  and  some  of  the  early  travellers,  maintains  that  the 
language  of  the  Evangelist  should  be  understood,  *^  Now 
there  is  in  Jerusalem  by  the  Probatica  (pool)  a  pool  called 
Bethesda,"  Ac    Thus  there  were  two  pools,  piscines  ffetnU- 
IctreSy  ^twin  fish  pools,'*  one  called  Probatica  and  one 
Bethesda,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  same  as  that  now 
known  by  this  name,  and  the  two  wore  connected  together 
by  the  arches  still  to  be  seen.    Stewart,  (278)  also,  supposes 
that  two  separate  pools  lay  along  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Temple  enclosure,  the  sheep  gate  being  between  them,  one 
of  which  was  the  Struthins  of  Josephus,  the  other  the  pool 
of  Bethesda.    Robinson  (L  342  ;  iii.  249)  would  identify  the 
pool  of  Bethesda  with  the  present  fountain  of  the  Virgin. 
The  waters  of  this  fountain  fiow  irregularly  or  intermit- 
tently, and  thus  "  the  moving  of  the  water,**  v.  8,  may  be 

>  RobioKm,  i.  89S.  *  Josephas,  War,  6. 4.  8. 

•  With  RobinaoD,  Porter,  i  IIS,  and  BaroUj,  884,  agrte. 

•  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,  L  1028. 

•  See  elBO  Idem,  art  Betheada,  SOO;  Stewart,  Teat  and  Ekan,  877. 
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acoounted  for.  The  fountain  is  thus  described  bj  Porter 
(i.  139) :  ^^Tbe  water  springs  up  at  the  bottom  of  an  arti- 
ficial cave  some  25  feet  deep,  excavated  in  the  rock  of 
Ophel.  Descending  by  a  flight  of  16  steps,  we  reach  a 
chamber  18  feet  long  by  10  wide  and  10  high.  Thence 
going  down  14  steps  more  into  a  roughly  hewn  grotto,  we 
reach  the  water."  Barclay  says  (516)  "the  stream  ebbs 
and  flows  quite  irregularly,  but  generally  three  or  four 
times  a  day  in  Autumn,  and  oftener  in  Spring,  running  firom 
two  to  four  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  appearing  per- 
fectly quiescent  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  although 
a  little  water  always  runs."  It  is  plain  that  this  fountain, 
a  deep  excavation  in  the  rock,  difficult  of  access,  and  with- 
out any  space  in  its  narrow  chamber  for  the  five  porches, 
cannot  have  been  the  place  where  "  lay  a  great  multitude 
of  impotent  folk."  Barclay  also  objects  that  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  intermittent  in  the  time  of  the  Lord,  and 
derives  an  argument  from  the  silence  of  Josephus,  and  of 
the  Roman  writers.  The  narrative  seems  plainly  to  imply 
supernatural  agency.'  Lightfoot  makes  the  pool  of  Be- 
thesda  to  be  that  of  Siloam.  To  the  waters  of  Siloam  he 
ascribes  supernatural  virtues.  In  regard  to  Bethesda  he 
says  (v.  238) :  "The  general  silence  of  the  Jews  about  the 
wondrous  virtue  of  this  pool  is  something  strange,  who,  in 
the  abundant  pndses  and  privileges  and  particulars  of 
Jerusalem  which  they  give,  yet  speak  not  one  syllable,  that 
I  have  ever  found,  toward  the  story  of  Bethesda."  Bar- 
day  (326)  finds  another  site  for  this  pool  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  sheep  quarter,  to  the  east  of  the  Temple.-  By  some 
it  has  been  held  to  be  a  tank  just  north  of  St.  Stephen's 
gate. 

1  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  verse  4,  "For  an  angel  went 
down  at  a  certain  season  into  the  po(>l/*  Ac,  is  of  doubtful  genuineness.  It 
is  rejected  by  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  but  defended  by  De  Wette  aad 
Stier.    See  Alfordon  loco ;  Trench)  Mir.  208. 
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As  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  took  place  on  the 
Sabbath,  it  gave  the  Jews  the  desired  opportmiity  of  ao- 
cusing  Him  of  a  breach  of  the  law ;  and  it  seems  indeed  as 
if  the  Lord  desired  to  judge  their  whole  system  of  legal 
Tighteousness,  by  an  emphatic  condemnation  of  the  inter- 
pretation they  gave  to  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
commandments.  Lightfoot  {in  loco)  observes :  '^  It  is 
ivorthy  our  observation  that  oar  Saviour  did  not  think  it 
enough  merely  to  heal  the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  which  was  against  their  rules,  but  fiurther  commanded 
him  to  take  up  his  bed,  which  was  much  more  against  that 
rule."  A  rigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  even  to  the 
prohibition  of  the  healing  of  the  sick  on  that  day,  (Luke 
xiii.  14,)  was  a  main  element  of  Pharisaic  righteousness,  and 
therefore  on  this  point  He  took  issue  with  them.  Accord- 
ing, to  the  order  we  follow,  it  was  the  first  time  that  He 
had  healed  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  question  how  such  a 
work  should  be  regarded,  whether  as  lawftd  or  unlawfiil, 
came  before  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  at  Jerusalem  for 
their  decision.  That  they  decided  it  to  be  unlawful,  appears 
from  the  angry  opposition  which  subsequent  cases  of  healing 
on  that  day  called  forth* 

With  this  miracle,  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man,  the 
Lord's  Judean  work,  or  the  first  stage  of  His  ministry, 
came  to  its  doee.  It  brought  out  the  enmity  of  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  into  full  manifestation,  and  showed  how  un- 
prepared were  the  rulers,  the  priests  and  scribes,  and  eld- 
ers, to  receive  Him.  In  vain  John  bore  witness  to  Him,  in 
vain  He  Himself  taught  and  wrought  miracles.  They  had 
neither  eyes  to  see,  nor  ears  to  hear.  It  is  apparent  that 
firom  the  very  first  they  had  regarded  Him  with  great  sus« 
picion,  arising  from  His  peculiar  relations  to  John  the  Bap 
tist,  whom  they  disliked  and  rejected.  His  assumption  of  au- 
thority at  the  purification  of  the  temple,  and  the  sharp 
reproof  which  that  act  implied,  of  their  own  criminal  re- 
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missness,  most  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  ofi^sive  to 
them ;  nor  did  any  miracle  that  He  sabseqnentlj  wrought 
remove  thdr  dislike,  or  convince  them  of  His  divine  com- 
mission. Although  they  took  no  active  measures  to  stay 
Him  in  the  work  of  bapti^g,  yet  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  annoyed  and  angry  at  the  numbers  that  flocked  to 
His  baptism.  But  there  was  yet  no  sufficient  ground  for 
open  opposition,  and  they  seemed  to  have  gained  a  victory, 
in  that  He  had  given  up  His  work  of  baptizing  and  retired 
into  Galilee.  But  now  that  He  comes  to  Jerusalem,  and 
violates  the  Sabbath  by  working  in  public  a  miracle  on  that 
day,  the  way  is  open  to  proceed  against  Him  as  a  breaker 
of  the  law.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  He  was  now 
brought  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that  the  discourse  given 
(John  V.  17-47)  was  spoken  before  that  tribunal  This  ap- 
pears from  His  allusion  to  the  deputation  from  Jerusalem 
to  the  Baptist,  (verse  83,)  *^  Ye  sent  unto  John,  and  he 
bare  witness  unto  the  truth ;  ^  a  deputation  sent  by  those 
He  was  then  addressing.^  Whether  any  judicial  action 
was  now  taken,  does  not  appear,  but  the  Evangelist  a  little 
later  explains  the  fact  of  ^s  ministry  in  Galilee,  by  saying 
that  He  could  not  walk  in  Judea,  ^'  because  the  Jews  sought 
to  kill  Him,*'  (viL  1.)  From  this  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
formally  determined  upon  to  seize  Him  and  put  Wm  to 
death  if  found  in  Judea.*  From  this  province  He  was 
thus,  by  the  act  of  the  ecdenastical  rulers,  excluded. 

The  ground  of  defence  in  the  Lord's  discourse  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  based  upon  His  divine  Sonship  and  ffis 
equality  with  God,  only  the  more  inflamed  the  anger  of 
His  enemies.  Not  only  did  He  claim  to  be  the  Messiah, 
but  more ;  He  made  Himself  equal  with  Qod.  Regarded 
as  the  last  appeal  to  them  to  receive  Him,  the  closing  words 
of  His  Judean  ministry,  this  discourse  has  a  spedal  signif- 

>  8o  Mejer,  Luge,  Tholaok«  •  Gonpare  John  tU.  85-^S. 
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icaaoe.  It  gtates  first  the  relation  between  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  the  threefold  evidence  by  which  His  own 
mission  was  confirmed.  The  Baptist  bare  witness;  His 
own  works,  wrought  in  the  power  of  the  Father,  bare  wit- 
ness ;  and  finally,  the  Scriptures  bare  witness.*  But  even 
this  ^  threefold  cord  ^  did  not  bind  them,  and  nothing  now 
remained  bat  to  turn  away  from  a  people  that  received 
Him  not,  (verse  43,)  and  enter  upon  a  new  stage  of  IBs 
work  in  despised  Galilee.  It  is  well  said  by  ElHcott,  (141,) 
*^Thi8  is  the  taming  point  in  the  Qospel  history.  Up  to 
this  time  tlie  preaching  of  oar  Lord  at  Jerosalem  and  in 
Jndea  had  met  with  a  certain  degree  of  toleration,  and  in 
many  cases  even  of  acceptance ;  but  after  this  all  becomes 
changed.  Henceforth  the  City  of  David  is  no  meet  or  safe 
abode  for  the  son  of  David ;  the  earthly  hoase  of  His 
Heavenly  Father  is  no  longer  a  secore  hall  of  audience  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Eternal  Son.^ 

As  Jesus  now  left  Judea  and  only  returned  to  it  aftier  a 
considerable  interval,  and  then  only  for  very  brief  periods 
at  the  feasts,  ffis  enemies  in  that  province  had  little  oppor- 
tunity to  arrest  Him.  We  know,  however,  that  in  point 
of  &ot  they  attempted  to  do  so  at  the  very  first  feast  He 
attended,  (John  vii  32.)  So  long  as  He  was  in  Galilee,  all 
they  could  do  was  to  watch  His  proceedings  there,  and 
seize  upon  every  occasion  that  presented  itself  to  destroy 
His  reputation,  and  hinder  ffis  work.  How  zealously  they 
labored  to  this  end  will  appear  as  our  history  proceeds. 

1  See '<  The  Messiah,'*  158. 
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TIST ;  OB,  FBOM  APRIL,  ^81,  TO  MABGH,  788.    A.D.  28,  i9. 


TJp(m  the  ZarcPa  Ministry  in  Galilee  to  the  Death  of 

the  Baptist. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  Lord's  work  in  GhilUeei 
as  distingnished  from  ffis  work  in  Jndea,  we  have  ahready 
spoken,  when  considering  the  divisions  of  His  ministry.  It 
is  in  the  light  of  this  distinction  that  certain  remarkaUe, 
and  to  some  perplexing,  features  of  the  synoptical  Gospeb 
find  their  explanation.  As  is  patent  upon  their  narratives, 
they  relate  nothing  that  the  Lord  did  prior  to  John  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment.  Only  firom  the  Evangelist  John  do 
we  learn  that  His  field  of  labor,  till  the  Baptist  was  impris- 
oned, was  Jndea.  Here  His  time  was  spent  from  the  Pass- 
over of  780  till  the  December  following,  and  if  He  resid- 
ed in  Galilee  a  few  weeks  till  the  feast,  (John  v.  1,)  as 
He  seems  to  have  done,  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
enmity  of  the  Jews,  and  the  time  was  apparently  spent  in 
seclusion.  So  &r  as  the  narratives  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  go,  the  beginning  of  His  public  labors  is  to  be  dated 
from  the  time  when,  the  Baptist  being  cast  into  prison,  He 
went  firom  Judea  into  Galilee.    They  all  assume  that  He 
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was  in  Jadea  np  to  this  time,  this  being  the  province  to 
which  His  early  labors  were  confined.  The  reasons  why 
they  pass  over  in  silence  this  first  year  of  EBs  ministry,  and 
why  they  bring  EBs  work  in  GhiHlee  into  such  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Baptist,  we  now  ptoceed  to  consider. 

The  silence  of  the  Synoptists  respecting  the  Jndean 
work  of  the  Lord,  will  not  appear  strange  if  we  recall  the 
purpose  and  result  of  that  work.  As  we  have  seen,  John, 
after  the  baptism  of  Jesns,  was  visited  by  a  deputation  of 
priests  and  Levites  from  Jerusalem,  to  whom  he  bore  for- 
mal witness  that  the  Messiah  had  come,  (John  L  19-28.) 
Perhaps,  also,  he  pointed  out  Jesus  to  them  in  person.  It 
was  now  a  question  distinctly  before  the  ecclesiastical  rulers, 
Would  they  receive  Jesus  thus  pointed  out  to  them  as  the 
Christ,  or  reject  Him?  As  they  took  no  steps  to  seek 
Him,  thus  showing  their  disregard  of  the  Baptist's  testi- 
mony. He  Himself  will  bring  the  matter  to  an  open  and 
speedy  test.  At  the  first  feast  after  this  testimony.  He  ap- 
pears in  the  temple,  and  there  assumes  authority  as  the 
Son  of  Qodj  to  purge  it.  He  also  works  miracles,  and 
many  believed  in  Him  as  one  sent  from  God.  Still  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  did  not  receive  Him.  He  therefore 
be^s  to  baptize ;  but  they  did  not  come  to  His  baptism ; 
and  the  gathering  to  Him  of  the  people  only  augments 
their  hostility,  and  they  seek  to  cast  impediments  in  His 
way  by  sowing  dissensions  between  His  disciples  and  those 
of  John.  As  they  will  not  come  to  receive  baptism,  no 
further  step  could  be  taken  in  the  regular  development  of 
ffis  Messianic  work.  He  therefore  ceases  to  baptize,  and 
retires  from  Judea.  Still  the  time  is  not  yet  come  for  Him 
to  begin  His  work  in  GMilee,  for  the  Baptist  is  at  liberty, 
and  through  his  witness  and  labors  the  rulers  may  yet  be 
brought  to  repentance,  and  the  nation  be  saved.  He  will 
wait  till  His  forerunner  has  finished  his  work  in  Judea,  ere 
He  commences  His  work  in  Ghdilee.    But  John's,  ministry 
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comes  to  a  sadden  and  untimely  end,  (Hark  ix.  Id.)  He 
is  shut  up  in  prison,  ^md  can  bear  no  farther  witness.  Once 
more  the  Lord  presents  Himself  in  Jerusalem,  and  works  a 
miracle,  but  is  called  a  blasphemer,  and  His  life  endangered. 
There  is  now  no  place  for  Him  in  Judea.  All  the  labors 
of  the  Baptist,  and  His  own  labors  had  been  unavailing  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  those  in  authority,  and  ensure  Iffis  recep- 
tion as  the  Messiah.  By  their  own  unbelief  those  who  sat 
in  Moses'  seat,  the  priests  and  Levites,  made  it  impossible 
that  He  could  use  them  in  ffis  service,  and  continuing  to 
reject  Him,  they  themselves  must  be  rejected.  The  Mo- 
sale  institutions  must  be  set  aside,  and  their  priesthood 
cease. 

It  is  here  that  we  find  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Lord's  work  in  Judea  and  that  in  Galilee.  The  former 
had  reference  to  the  Jewish  people  in  their  corporate  capa- 
city, a  nation  in  covenant  with  God ;  and  aimed  to  produce 
in  them  that  sense  of  sin,  and  that  true  repentance,  which 
were  indispensable  to  His  reception.  The  latter  was  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  ecclenastical  rulers  of  the  Jews  would 
not  receive  Him,  and  had  sought  to  kill  Him,  and  that 
therefore,  if  they  persisted  in  their  wickedness,  QoA  was 
about  to  cast  them  out  of  their  peculiar  relations  to  Him, 
and  establish  a  church,  of  which  the  elect  of  all  nations 
should  be  members,  (Matt.  viiL  11,  12.)  Gk)mg  into 
Galilee,  the  Lord  will  gather  there  a  body  of  disciples,  who 
shall  bear  witness  to  Him  before  the  nation,  but  who,  if 
this  testimony  is  unavuling,  shall  serve  as  the  foundations 
of  the  new  institutions  resting  upon  the  New  Covenants 
Thus  the  departure  from  Judea  into  Galilee  does  not  imply 
that  the  Lord  regarded  this  rejection  of  Himself  by  the 
Jews  as  final,  and  that  nothing  remained  but  to  lay  new 
foundations  and  choose  a  new  priesthood.  He  will  leave  Ju- 
dea, but  after  a  time  He  will  return.  His  work  in  GkUilea 
still  has  reference  to  national  salvation,  through  the  fidth  of 
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those  who  should  believe  on  Him  there.  I^  however,  the 
nation  will  not  hear  them,  then  from  among  them  He  will 
select  those  who  shall  take  the  place  of  the  priesthood  of 
the  Aaronio  line,  and  be  boilders  and  ralers  under  Him,  the 
Stone  which  the  boilders  had  refosed,  but  now  become  the 
Head  of  the  comer. 

Thus,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the  Synoptists, 
writing  after  all  these  events  had  developed  themselves, 
should  pass  over  in  mlence  the  Lord's  Judean  work.  Re- 
garded in  its  relations  to  the  Christian  Church,  its  mention 
was  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  they  could  well  com- 
mence their  narratives  with  that  work  in  Galilee,  which, 
looking  forward  to  the  future,  was  already  developing  itself 
so  widely  and  powerfully.^  It  was  comparatively  of  little 
moment  that  their  readers  should  know,  in  detail,  that  the 
Lord  first  began  His  labors  in  Judea,  and  that,  after  a  few 
months.  He  was  compelled  to  abandon  them,  through  the 
enmity  of  the  rulers ;  since  all  knew  that  He  was  finally 
rejected  by  them,  and  sufiered  death  at  their  hands.  But 
the  Gkdilean  work  was  of  the  highest  moment,  as  it  marked 
where  the  dividing  line  began  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  between  Moses  and  Christ  And  this  may  also  ex- 
plain their  silence  in  respect  to  the  feasts  which  the  Lord  at- 
tended while  in  Galilee.    Any  transient  work  at  Jerusalem, 


>  Some  find  difBcnltj  in  reoonciling  the  Sjnoptists  with  John,  becanBe  the 
Ibrmer  say  that  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum  to  begin  His  ministry  after  the  im- 
prisooment  of  the  Baptist,  while  John  relates  two  vbits  to  Capernaum  and 
Galilee  before  this  imprisonment.  (John  ii.  12;  it.  46.)  But  these  risits 
they  might  well  pass  over  in  silence,  as  not  at  all  affecting  the  general  fact 
that  the  field  of  labor  during  the  first  part  of  His  ministry  was  Judea,  and  not 
OalQee.  The  first  of  these  risits  to  Galilee  was  before  the  first  PassoTer,  and 
of  short  duration;  the  second  was  after  the  work  in  Judea  bad  been  inter- 
rupted, and  was  also  brief,  and  neither  of  them  was  marked  by  public  la- 
bors. He  began  to  preach  m  Galilee  only  when  He  bad  ended  for  the  time 
His  work  in  Judea,  and  this  was  after  th^  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  and 
ibe  attempt  of  the  Jews  on  His  own  life.    (John  ▼.  18.) 
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addresdng  itself  especially  to  the  hieraroby,  had  no  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  the  great  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  mention  of  the  Lord's  ministry 
in  Judea  by  John,  and  his  silenoe  respecting  much  that 
was  done  in  Galilee,  follow  from  the  special  purpose  of  his 
Gh)6pel,  which  is  to  show  that  Jetems  is  the  Christ,  the  Son 
of  Gk)d,  (xx.  31 ;)  and,  as  incidental,  how  &ith  on  the  one 
side  and  unbelief  on  the  other  were  developed  among 
those  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  brought  into  contact 
with  Him.  He  draws  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  between 
what  Jesus  did  in  Judea  and  in  Galilee,  nor  makes  any 
particular  mention  of  John's  imprisonment.  He  selects 
from  the  many  acts  of  His  life  such  as  will  best  answer  his 
purpose,  wherever  they  took  place,  and  the  events  seem, 
for  the  most  part,  to  be  narrated  that  he  may  give  the  dis- 
courses that  stand  in  connection  with  them.^  It  is  thus 
incidentally  and  not  formally,  that  he  mentions  what  was 
done  in  Judea,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  comparison  of  his 
narrative  with  those  of  the  Synoptists,  that  we  reach  our 
general  result. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  GhiHlee  had  been  spoken 
of  several  centuries  before  the  Saviour's  birth,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  (ix.  1,  2,)  as  that  part  of  the  Holy  Lsmd  to 
be  especially  blessed  by  His  labors.  It  had  been  the  part 
least  esteemed,  not  only  because  in  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  it  was  joined  to  Israel  in  opposition  to  Judah,  but 
as  also  especially  exposed  to  foreign  invasion,  and  which 
had  in  &ct  been  repeatedly  conquered.  Here  was  the 
greatest  admixture  of  foreign  elements,  the  natural  result 
of  these  conquests,  and  hence  the  name,  *^  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles.''  The  prophet  mentions  the  two  tribes  of  Zebu* 
Ion  and  Napthali  as  peculiarly  despised ;   and  within  the 

>  Gomparo  the  yisit  of  Nioodemas,  the  incident  at  Jacob's  well,  the  Tisit 
to  the  feast,  (t.  1,)  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  yisit  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  and  mai^  others. 
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boonds  of  the  first  was  Nasaretb^  and  within  the  bounds 
of  the  second  was  Capernaum.  How  wonderfully  this 
prophecy,  so  dark  in  its  literal  interpretation,  was  ftdfilled, 
the  history  of  the  Lord's  ministry  shows.  His  own  in  Judea 
and  Jerusalem  would  not  walk  in  His  light,  and  thus  it  was 
tiiat,  in  ^^  GkJilee  of  the  Gentiles,  the  people  which  sat  in 
li^rlmfliBi  saw  great  light." 

To  this  prediction  of  Isaiah,  the  Evangelist  Matthew, 
according  to  his  custom,  calls  the  attention  of  his  readers, 
and  affirms  that  in  Galilee,  thus  prophetically  marked  out, 
the'preachingof  the  Lord  actually  began,  (iv.  17.)  ^^  From 
tbaX  time,"  that  is,  from  the  imprisonm^it  of  John,  and  the 
departure  into  Gkdilee,  that  immediately  followed  it,  ^' Jesus 
began  to  preach,"  Ao.  ^^  His  earlier  appearance  in  Judea, 
though  fuU  of  striking  incidents  and  proo&  of  His  divine 
legation,  was  preliminary  to  His  ministry  or  preaching, 
properly  so  called,  which  now  began."  ^  Luke  seems  plainly 
to  intimate  that  the  first  teaching  of  the  Lord  in  the  syna- 
gogues was  that  which  he  records  at  Nazareth.  That  His 
enemies  at  Jerusalem  regarded  His  labors  as  first  taking 
positive  form  and  character  in  GbJilee,  i^pears  from  their 
accusation,  (Luke  zziiL  5,)  ^^  He  stirreth  up  the  people, 
teaching  throughout  all  Jewry,  beginning  from  Galilee  to 
this  place."  (See  also  the  words  of  Peter,  Acts  x.  87, 
^  lliat  word  which  was  published  throughout  all  Judea, 
and  began  from  GalUee.")  And  as  Qod  had  ordered  that 
Galilee  should  be  the  chief  theatre  of  His  teaching,  so  He 
providentially  overruled  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
time,  that  there  He  could  labor  without  hindrance,  since 
the  tetrarch  Herod  Antipas  did  not  trouble  himself  con- 
cerning any  ecclesiastical  movements  that  did  not  disturb 
the  public  peace.  And  here,  also,  the  people  were  less 
under  the  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  and  more  open  to 
His  words. 

*  Alexander  in  looo ;  to  Oreswell,  ii.  274 ;  Stier  on  Luke  It.  18. 
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TboB  the  silence  of  the  Synoptists,  reepeoting  the  work 
of  Jesos  in  Judea,  is  satisfiictorily  explained ;  sskd  we  also 
see  why  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist  is  made  so  promi- 
nent in  their  narratives.  It  marks  the  time  when  He  left 
Judea  for  Gkdilee,  and  is  thus  a  great  taming  point  in 
His  ministry.  So  long  as  John  was  free  to  proBecute  his 
work  of  calling  the  nation  to  repentance,  He  could  take  no 
steps  looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  new  institu- 
tions. He  could  not  begin  to  preach  or  teach  in  Gtalilee* 
But  John  in  prison  could  no  more  prepare  His  way,  could 
no  more  testify  of  Him  to  the  nation,  or  administer  the 
baptism  of  repentance.  The  voice  of  the  forerunner  thus 
silenced,  Jesus,  departing  to  Qalilee,  can  there  begin  Bimr 
self  to  preach,  and  to  gather  disciples,  and  prepare  them 
for  their  future  work. 

As  the  primary  object  of  the  ministry  in  Glalilee  was  to 
gather  disciples,  the  Lord  directs  His  teachings  and  works 
to  that  end.  Hence  Hjs  visits  to  all  parts  of  the  land,  His 
use  of  the  synagogues  for  preaching,  His  teachings  in  the 
streets,  in  the  fields,  upon  the  sea-shore,  wherever  the  peo- 
ple gather  to  Him.  He  speaks  to  all,  that  whosoever  has 
ears  to  hear  may  hear.  Hence,  also,  His  readiness  to  heal 
all  who  may  come  unto  Him,  that  the  fidth  which  the  word 
could  not  draw  forth  might  be  drawn  forth  by  the  work. 
Thus  by  degrees  He  gathered  around  Him  the  most  sfmU 
ually  minded  and  receptive  of  the  Gkdileans,  and  of  the 
adjacent  regions.  From  these  He  chooses  a  small  body 
whom  He  keeps  near  Himself  and  to  whom  He  explains 
what  is  obscure  in  His  public  discourses,  as  they  are  able  to 
hear ;  and  these,  after  He  had  instructed  them.  He  sends 
forth  to  be  witnesses  to  the  people  at  large. 

This  work  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  gathering  and  educating 
His  disciples,  continued  from  the  Passover  of  781  till  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  782,  or  a  period  of  about  one  year 
and  six  months.    The  death  of  the  Baptist,  which  we  place 
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iQ  the  spring  of  782,  had  an  imporUot  bearing  npcm  Ss 
khon,  and  dividea  thia  GaGIean  mfanatry  into  ttro  part^ 
widdk  are  easily  dktii^puahable  from  ^oh  other.  The 
gronnda  of  this  distinction  will  be  noted  hereaiker.  Our 
presMit  period  ends  with  the  Baptists  death.  The  impor- 
tant ereota  that  mark  ita  progresa  wiU  be  notieed  aa  we 
proceed* 


APBiLy  781.    A.  D.  28. 

atuitif^  whflflt  in  J<mi8aleiii  ci  th6  knprisodin^t  of  ILli^.  it;  IS, 

Jiksa  Iha  B$pti^  the  Lonl  Itkrm  Stidm  tad  goM  liita  MassL  U,  I5< 

Gaffleetobegfai  Hk  ninialijtbtrtt.    laHkprogrcisHe  L<ruiT.U,lff. 

comeB  to  Nftzaretli  md  toadies  in  its  ajn^gogae,    Kt  LuKsiy.  16-8a« 
words  enraging  the  people,  end  Hie  life  being  in  danger, 

He  leatree  Naxaieth,  and  going  to  Oapeniaum  there  takes  Matt.  It.  li-lY. 
n{»  bis  abode. 

An  important  and  difficolt  point  here  meets  ns:  When 
was  John  imprisoned  ? 

We  first  inquire  whai  datii  we  hare  bearing  upon  it| 
other  than  the  statements  of  the  ErmgeHsta  Li  Josephns ' 
we  find  mention  made  of  Ihe  imprisonment  of  John  by* 
Herod  the  Tetrarch,  at  the  castle  of  MnidmruB,  where  he 
was  snbseqnentlj  put  to  death.  This  imprisonment  and 
death  of  the  Bi^ist  Josephns  conneots  with  the  defeat  of 
Herod  in  battle  by  Aretasy  king  of  Arabia ;  the  defeat 
being  regarded  by  many  of  the  Jews  as  a  jnst  punishment 
sent  by  Qod  upon  Herod  lor  this  act  of  injustice  and  cruel* 
ty.  He  does  not  mention  that  John  reproved  Herod  for 
his  marrii^  <^  H^rodias,  and  seems  to  place  the  arrest 
solely  on  political  grounds* 

It  appears^  from  these  statements  of  Josephus  respect** 
ing  the  origin  and  history  of  the  war,  that  the  death  of 

1  Antiq.,  18.  5. 1. 
9 
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John  was  before  the  defeat  of  Herod  by  Aretas,  and  that 
this  defeat  was  before  the  death  of  Tiberius.  This  emperor 
died  in  March,  700.  It  was  also  probably  before  the  death 
of  Philip  the  Tetrarch.*  Thus  we  reach  only  the  indefinite 
result,  that  John  was  beheaded  before,  or  in  787.  And  we 
have  no  data  in  Josephos  to  come  to  any  more  exact  con- 
clusion. Some  have  sought  to  obtain  a  more  definite  re- 
sult by  determining  the  time  when  Herod  made  that 
journey  to  Rome  in  which  he  met  Herodias,  but  without 
success. 

I^  then,  only  the  general  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
the  statements  of  Joeephus,  that  John  was  put  to  death  be- 
fore 787»  let  us  turn  to  the  Evangelists.  We  leam  from 
John,  (iiL  23,  24,)  that  while  Jesus  was  baptizing  in  Jndea, 
John  was  baptizmg  at  .^kion.  This  was  during  the  sum- 
mer of  780.  Jesus  discontinued  His  baptismal  work,  prob- 
ably in  December  of  that  year,  and  retired  into  Galilee, 
We  have  already  seen  that  John  continued  to  prosecute  his 
work  later.  In  John  ^v.  1)  there  is  no  assertion  that  the 
Baptist's  work  had  ended,  but  rather  a  plain  intimation  that 
it  was  still  in  progress,  for  there  is  a  comparison  between 
them,  and  the  result  is  that  Jesus  is  baptizing  more  than 
John.*  We  may  then  conclude  that  John  was  still  at 
liberty,  and  engaged  in  his  work  about  the  beginning  of 
December,  780. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  many  harmonists  and 
commentators,  who  make  the  cessation  of  the  Lord's  bap- 
tismal work  contemporaneous  with  John's  imprisonment, 
reach  this  conclusion,  are  various  and  by  no  means  con- 
cordant. But  most  agree  that  the  Lord  was  afraid  of  a 
like  imprisonment.  Thus  lightfoot,  on  John  iv.  4,  says : 
**  Herod  had  imprisoned  John  Baptist  under  pretence  of 
his  growing  too  popular.    Our  Saviour,  understanding  this, 

>  8m  Ort8W«U,  m.  414.  *  Wioiel«r»  asi. 
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and  that  the  Sanhedrim  had  heard  of  the  increase  of  His 
disoijdea,  withdrew  too  from  Judea  into  Qalilee,  that  He 
might  be  more  remote  from  that  kind  of  thunderbolt  St. 
John  had  been  struck  with.**  But  the  arrest  of  John  was 
not  because  of  his  baptism,  but  because  of  his  reproof  of 
Herod,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Pharisees 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it.  That  Jesus  did  not  fear  any 
arrest  from  Herod,  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  He  now 
leaves  a  province  under  Roman  rule  to  go  into  one  ruled 
over  by  Herod  himself,  and  moreover,  takes  up  His  abode 
inthenearvidnity  of  his  capital.  Nor,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  was  He  in  any  bodily  danger  fit>m  the  Pharisees. 
So  long  as  Jesus  rimply  permitted  his  disciples  to  baptize 
He  was  guilty  of  no  crime,  althou^  the  validity  and  value 
of  His  baptism  might  be  denied. 

Greswell,  (ii.  212,)  who  admits  that  the  words  of  the 
Evangelist  imply,  that  when  Jesus  set  out  on  His  return  to 
Galilee,  John  was  not  yet  cast  into  prison,  (John  iv.  1,) 
8iq>poees  that  before  He  reached  there  he  was  imprisoned. 
This,  however,  contradicts  the  Synoptists,  who  say  that 
Jesus  was  in  Judea  when  He  heard  of  John's  imprisonment, 
and  that  tiiis  was  the  cause  of  his  departure  into  Gkdilee, 
(Matt.  iv.  12.) 

If  we  compare  the  account  of  what  followed  the  return 
of  Jesus  to  Galilee,  as  given  by  John  (iv.  43-54)  with  that 
given  by  the  Synoptists,  we  find  full  proof  that  they  refer 
to  different  periods.  According  to  the  former,  Jesus  went 
to  Galilee,  not  to  begin  public  labors,  but  to  find  retire- 
ment. The  prophet,  as  a  rule,  having  no  honor  in  his  own 
country.  He  might  well  hope  to  pass  the  time  there  in  seclu- 
sion, without  attracting  public  attention,  till  the  issue  of 
John's  ministry  was  determined.  He  did  not  indeed  find 
the  privacy  which  He  sought,  because  the  Galileans  had 
been  eye-witnesses  of  what  He  had  done  at  Jerusalem,  and 
were  fi&vorably  inclined  toward  Him.    Very  soon  after 
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return  the  nobleman  from  Capernaam  sought  Hia  aid ;  hut 
aside  from  this,  there  is  no  indication  that  He  performed 
an  J  miraolea  or  engaged  in  mj  teaching.  No  diaoiplee  are 
qpoken  of  as  with  Him,  nor  any  ^owds  of  p^ple.  Nor 
when  He  goes  up  to  the  feaat  (v.  1)  does  He  iq[q[>ear  to  have 
been  attended  by  any  disciples.  On  the  other  hand,  aooord- 
ing  to  the  Synoptists,  (Matt.  iv.  12-25 ;  Mark,  L  14-21 ; 
Luke,  tv.  14, 15),  so  aoon  as  He  heard  of  John's  imprison- 
ment He  began  Bia  labors  in  OaUIee,  very  early  gathering 
again  His  disciples,  and  working  miraoles,  and  teaching  in 
all  the  synagognes.  His  &me  SfNread  immediately  through 
the  whole  region,  and  wherever  He  went  crowds  followed 
Him. 

Thc!  manner  in  which  John  relates  what  the  Lord  did  in 
Ghililee  up  to  the  time  of  the  feast,  (V4 1,)  shows  that  he  r^ 
garded  Judea  as  the  proper  field  of  m»  labors  during  this 
period,  and  His  works  in  Galilee  aa  only  exo^tionaL  Only 
two  miracles  were  wrought  in  Galilee  during  this  period, 
and  both  at  Cana,  (John  ii.  1 ;  iv.  46.)  Of  the  first,  the 
Evangelist  says :  ^  This  beginning  of  mirades  did  Jesus  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  uid  manifested  forth  Wa  glory."  Of  tbo 
second :  ^*  This  is  again  the  second  mirsMde  thiU^  Jesua  did, 
when  He  was  come  out  of  Judea  into  Galilee."  Both  these 
miracles  were  wroqght  under  pecuUar  circumstanoesi  and 
for  special  ends,  not  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  His  ministry. 
Those  wrought  by  Him  in  Jerusalem  at  the  first  Passover 
(John  ii.  23,  compare  in.  2)  are  merely  alluded  to,  although 
they  s^em  to  have  been  of  a  striking  chars^oter ;  bat  these 
are  specified  as  wrought  by  Jesus  coming  out  of  Jt^ea,  the 
proper  place  of  His  ministry,  into  Ghdilee  where  i£s  minis* 
try  had  not  yet  begun,  John  being  not  yet  imprisoned.* 

We  thus  find  confirmatory  evidence  that  the  Baptist 
was  not  imprisoned  till  after  December,  780i    But  on  the 

^  See  Wieider^  S71,  nolo  8. 
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other  liand,  thk  imprisonment  was  before  the  feaiSt,  ( John^ 
▼.  1.)  The  proof  of  this  we  find  in  the  words  of  the  Lord 
spoken  at  tUs  feast,  (v.  d6,)  referring  to  John,  ^  He  was  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  ye  were  willing  for  a  season 
to  rejoice  in  his  lighf  Here  John's  work  is  spoken  of  as 
something  past.  ^  He  was,"  and  ^  ye  were  willing  for  a 
seaaon.**  Alford  remarks,  ^  This  ^  was,'  i^i^,  shows,  as  SUer 
rightly  observes,  that  John  was  now  cast  itito  prison,  if  not 
ezecoted."  Tholnck  says,  ^  *  He  was,'  implies  that  John 
had  already  left  the  stage."  But  the  feast  at  which  these 
words  were  spoken,  we  hare  already  identified  as  the  Pass> 
aver  of  781.  Some  time,  then,  between  December,  ?dO,  and 
April,  781,  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned. 

Bat  we  may  ^  the  time  stiU  more  definitely.  When 
Jesus  heard  of  J<^'s  imprisonment  He  was  in  Jadea,  and 
tiiere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  after  He  gave  up  bap- 
tizittg  and  retired  into  QaUlee,  He  came  again  into  Judea 
t31  the  fiMst,  {v.  1.)  It  was  at  this  time  (April,  781) 
that  He  heard  at  Jerusalem  of  John's  imjMisonment,  to 
which,  as  we  just  saw.  He  alluded  in  His  address  to  the 
Jews.  We  may  then  place  this  event  a  little  before  this 
feast,  say  in  March,  781. 

St.  John,  who  has  been  our  sole  informant  in  all  rdating 
to  the  work  of  the  Lord  in  Judea,  narrates  nothing  that 
occurred  between  the  feast  (v.  1)  and  the  feeding  of  the 
5,000,  (vi  1 ,)  an  interval  of  a  year.  We  must  therefore  turn 
to  the  Synoptists,  whose  narrative  commences  at  this  point. 

By  Matthew  (iv.  12)  it  is  said  that  Jesus,  ^^when  He 
heard  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  departed  into  Galilee, 
and  leaving  Nazareth  came  and  dwelt  in  Capernaum." 
This  impHes  that  on  leaving  Judea  He  went  first  to  Kaza* 
reth  and  afterward  to  Capernaum.  Mark  (L  14)  speaks 
only  in  general  terms  of  His  coming  into  QaUlee.  Luke 
(iv.  14y  15)  gives  a  brief  outline  of  His  ministry  there,  that 
He  taught  in  their  synagogues,  that  His  fione  spread  abroad. 
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and  that  He  was  glorified  of  alL  It  is  not  wholly  clear 
whether  this  Eyangelist  here  gives  by  anticipation  a  sum- 
mary of  ffis  work  and  its  results,  or  means  to  state  that 
Jesus  began  preaching  in  the  synagogues  of  Oalilee  pre- 
vious to  His  arrival  at  Nazareth,  and  was  everywhere  fiivor- 
ably  received.  The  latter  is  in  itself  not  improbable,  but 
the  former  is  most  in  keeping  with  the  narrative.  Some 
have  supposed  that  He  went  to  Nazareth  by  way  of  Ca- 
pernaum, and  that  in  the  latter  city  He  wrought  some  mir- 
acles which  are  not  directly  mentioned,  but  to  which  He  is 
thought  to  allude  when  He  speaks  at  Nazareth  of  works 
which  He  had  done  at  Capernaum,  (Luke  iv.  23.)' 

But  it  is  not  impossible,  as  said  by  Ebrard,  that  He 
refers  to  the  earlier  healing  of  the  nobleman^s  son,  who  was 
sick  at  Capernaum,  though  Jesus  Himself  was  at  Cana. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  teaching  of 
the  Lord  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  and  His  miracles 
are  spoken  o^  (Mark  i.  21-34  ;  Luke  iv.  31-42,)  as  if  He 
then  for  the  first  time  began  Ws  labors  there. 

As  Matthew  (ziiL  53-58)  and  Mark  (vi.  1-6)  both  speak 
of  a  visit  of  Jesus  to  Nazareth,  but  apparently  at  a  later 
period,  it  is  a  question  whether  this  visit  can  be  identified 
with  that  mentioned  by  Luke,  (iv.  16-30,)  or  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  distinct.*  There  are  several  points  of 
likeness,  but  not  more  than  would  naturally  exist  in  two 
visits  made  under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  In  both 
His  words  ezdte  the  astonishment,  not  unmixed  with  envy, 
of  His  fellow-townsmen ;  and  recalling  to  mind  ffis  origin, 
and  His  education  amongst  themselves,  and  His  &mily, 
whose  members  they  knew,  they  are  offended  at  His  pro- 
phetic claims.  In  both  He  repeats  the  proverb,  so  strikingly 

>  Kraflt,  Alford,  Riggenbadi. 

*  Opinions  of  recent  inqairen  are  abont  eqotUj  dirided.  In  ftvor  of 
their  identity  are  Lange,  Alford»  Booher,  Friedlieb,  Lichtenatein ;  against  it, 
Mejer,  Stier,  Robinson,  Tischendorf,  Wioaeior,  Kraflt,  Townse&d,  EUioott 
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applioable,  that  ^^  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  m 
his  own  country  f^  but  with  this  difference^  that  at  the  sec- 
ond visit  He  adds,  with  apparent  reference  to  ffis  brothers 
and  sisters,  ^^and  among  his  own  kin  and  in  his  own 
house.''  On  the  other  hand,  the  pomts  of  difference  are 
more  numerous,  and  more  plainly  marked.  In  the  former 
visit  He  is  alone ;  in  the  latter  He  is  accompanied  by  His 
disciples,  (Mark  yi  1.)  In  the  former  He  is  attacked  by 
the  enraged  populace,  and  escapes  through  supernatural 
aid  the  threatened  death ;  in  the  latter,  though  He  mar- 
velled at  their  unbelief^  He  continues  there  for  a  time,  and 
heals  a  few  sick  folk.  In  the  former^  ''passing  through 
the  midst  of  them  He  went  His  way,  and  came  to  Caper- 
naum, a  city  of  Gkdilee ;"  in  the  latter  He  ''went  round 
about  the  villages  teaching."  The  mention  of  the  healing 
of  the  sick  by  Mark  clearly  shows  the  visits  to  have  been 
distinct,  for  it  could  not  have  taken  place  before  His  first 
teaching  in  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath,  and  inmiediately 
afterward  He  was  obliged  to  flee  from  their  rage. 

The  wrath  of  the  people,  so  unprovoked,  and  their  ef- 
fort  to  kill  Km,  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  the  opinion  of 
Nathanael  in  regard  to  Nazareth.  From  this  incident  it 
is  plain  that  they  were  fierce  and  cruel,  and  ready  from 
mere  envy  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  one  who 
had  lived  among  them,  a  neighbor  and  friend,  all  His  life. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  they  may  long  have 
been  conscious  that,  though  dwelling  among  them,  He  was 
not  of  them,  and  thus  a  secret  feeling  of  dislike  and  ill-will 
have  been  slumbering  in  their  hearts.  This  is  the  only 
instance  recorded  of  the  Lord's  reading  in  a  synagogue, 
and  He  may  have  been  asked  so  to  do  as  having  been  for 
so  many  years  a  member  of  the  congregation,  or  because 
of  the  reputation  He  had  already  acquired.  Elsewhere  He 
preached  in  the  synagogues,  permission  being  everywhere 
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given  Blm,  ^ppArently  in  virtiie  of  His  prophetio  claims. 
(Compare  Acte  ziii  15.) 

The  city  of  Nasareth,  being  bnilt  npon  the  side  of  a  steep 
hill)  presepts  several  precipices  down  which  a  person  might 
be  cast.  That  which  has  for  many  years  been  pointed  oat 
as  the  place  where  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  Lord's 
life,  and  called  the  Moont  of  Precipitation^  lies  some  two 
miles  from  the  Tillage.  It  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  the 
plain  of  Efidraelon,  which  it  overlooks.  Its  distance  from 
the  village  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  cannot  have  been  the 
real  scene  of  the  event.  The  diff  which  travdilers  have 
generally  fixed  upon  as  best  answering  to  the  narrative 
lies  just  back  of  the  Marontte  church,  and  is  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,' 

A  chronological  datum  has  been  found  by  Bengd  in  the 
&/cit  that  th^  passage  of  Isaiah  read  by  the  Lord  (Luke  iv. 
18, 19)  was  that  appointed  to  be  read  on  the  morning  of 
the  great  day  of  Atonement.'  But  it  is  by  no  means  cer« 
tain  that  such  was  the  order  at  this  time ;  nor  does  it  i^ 
pear  whether  Jesus  read  the  passage  appointed  for  the  day, 
or  that  to  which  He  opened  intentionally  or  undw  divine 
direction.  Some  of  the  Others,  from  v.  19,  where  mention 
is  made  of  **  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord,"  inferred  that 
His  ministry  continued  but  a  single  year.  That  no  definite 
period  of  time  is  meant  sufficiently  appears,  however,  fixwi 
the  context,  (Is.  Ixi  2.) 

Thus  rejected  at  Nazareth,  Jesus  departs  to  Capemaum. 
We  know  not  whether  private  and  personal  reasons  had 
any  influence  in  the  selection  of  this  city  as  the  eentoal 
point  of  j^  labors  in  Galilee.    9ome,  aa  li^tfoot  and 

X  Robiiuon,  iL2S<»}  Bitler,TheflxYi74A.  Van  De  Valde,  ^Mnej,  !L 
885,  thinks  that  this  eaanot  be  the  plaoe^  «nd  sa^ose^  tbai  the  praoipiM 
where  the  Sarioor'^  li^  wa^  threatened,  has  cmmbled  awaj  from  the  ef- 
feei  of  eai4hqnaki08  and  otiier  eaosee. 

*  See  also  McEnight,  Ear.  in  loon. 
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Ewald,  have  supposed  that  Josej^  had  possesnonfl  there, 
and  that  the  family,  the  Lord's  mother  and  iHrethren,  were 
now  residing  Uiere,  (John  iL  12«)  More  probably,  in  the 
sdection  of  Capernaum  He  wae  determined  chiefly  by  its 
looal  positiiHi  and  relations.  Lying  npon  the  sea  of  QaUlee, 
and  Uie  great  roads  from  Egypt  to  Syria  nmnmg  through 
it,  and  in  the  direct  line  from  Jerusalem  to  Damascus,'  it 
gave  Him  such  &cilities  of  intercourse  with  men  as  He 
could  not  have  had  in  secluded  Nasareth.  Not  only  could 
He  readily  visit  all  parts  of  Galilee,  but  by  means  of  the 
lake  He  had  ready  access  abo  to  the  region  upon  the  other 
side,  and  to  the  towns  both  north  and  south  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  From  it  he  could  easily  make  circuits  into 
Gblilee  on  the  west,  into  Traohonitis  <m  the  north,  and  into 
Decapdis  and  Perea  on  the  east  and  south.  Besides  this 
local  fiUiess  for  IHb  work,  it  was  abo  the  residence  of  Simon 
and  Andrew,  and  but  a  little  way  from  Bethsaida^  the  city 
ofPhi% 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Oospds  whether  the  Lord 
had  a  house  of  His  own  at  Capernaum,  or  dwelt  with  some 
relative  or  disciple.  His  own  words,  (Matt.  viiL  20,)  ^the 
Son  of  Man  bath  not  where  to  lay  His  head,"  seem  decisive 
that  He  did  not  own  any  dwelling,  but  was  dependent  upon 
others  even  for  a  |daoe  where  to  sle^.  He  is  spoken  of  as 
entering  the  house  of  Peter,  (Matt,  viii.  14,)  and  the  form 
of  expression,  (Mark  ii.  1,)  ^  it  was  noised  abroad  that  He 
had  come  home,''  (compare  iiL  19,)  implies  that  He  had  a 
fixed  place  of  abode.  Norton,  in  common  with  many,  sup- 
peaes  that  He  resided  in  the  house  of  Peter ;  Alexander  (on 
Mark  L  29)  suggests  that  Peter  may  ^have opened  a  house 
for  the  convenience  of  his  Lord  and  master  in  the  intervals 
of  His  itinerant  labors."  I^  however,  His  mother  was  now 
Hrkig  at  Capernaum,  which  is  by  no  means  certain^  He 

>  BobiiiKm»lL  405;  BiUcr,  ThsQ  zr.  971. 
9* 
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would  nftturaQy  take  up  Ws  abode  with  her.  ^*  The  ohaage 
of  abode,''  aays  Alford,  ^'  eeems  to  have  inoladed  the  whole 
family,  except  the  sisters,  who  may,  have  been  married  bA 
Nazareth."  Oreswell  asserts  that  the  inddent  respectin^^ 
the  tribute  money  (Matt.  xviL  24)  proves  indisputably  that 
He  was  a  legal  inhabitant  of  Capemaom. 

The  sea  of  Gkdilee  is  formed  by  the  waters  of  the  Jor- 
dan, which  enter  at  the  northern^  and  flow  out  at  the 
southern  extremity.  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  irregular  oval, 
somewhat  broadest  at  the  upper  part,  and  is  about  fourte^ 
miles  in  length,  and  six  or  seven  in  width.  The  water  is  dear 
and  sweet,  and  used  for  drinking  by  the  inhabitants  along  its 
shor^  many  of  whom  ascribe  to  it  medicinal  qualities.  It 
is  650  feet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean,  and  probably 
may  fill  the  crater  of  sn  extinct  volcano.  The  west  shores 
of  the  lake  are  more  predpitous  than  those  of  the  east» 
Being  surrounded  with  hills,  those  on  the  east  nearly  2,000 
feet  high,  which  are  seamed  with  deep  ravines  down  irtiidi 
the  winds  sweep  with  great  violence,  it  is  very  much  ex* 
posed  to  sudden  and  furious  storms.' 

Nearly  midway  oa  the  western  side  of  the  lake  is  **  the 
land  of  Gennesaret,"  (Matt.  xiv.  34 ;  Mark  vL  53.)  It  is 
made  by  a  recession  of  the  hills  from  the  shore,  and  forms 
a  segment  of  a  cirde,  bdng  about  four  miles  long  and  three 
broad.  It  begins  on  the  south,  just  above  the  village  of 
Mejdel,  or  Magdala,  and  extends  northward  to  the  point 
where  the  promontory  of  Khan  Minyeh  stretches  down  to 
the  water.  It  is  weU  watered,  though  better  in  the  south* 
em  than  in  the  northern  part,  several  fountains  arising  in 
it,  large  and  copious,  and  several  streams  from  the  hills 
westward  pouring  their  waters  through  it  to  the  lake  in 
the  rainy  season.* 

In  or  near  the  land  of  Gennesaret  was  the  dty  of  Ca- 

>  See  Stanley,  861 ;  Robinson,  ii.  416 ;  Porter,  ii.  418. 
s  See  Joeephos,  War,  8. 10.  8 ;  and  Robinaon,  ii.  408. 
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penuHnn.  The  interest  wUoh  all  feel  in  a  place  which  was 
so  long  the  Lord's  residence,  and  the  central  point  of  His 
labors,  leads  na  to  inquire  with  some- minuteness  respecting 
its  site.  This  has  long  been  the  subject  of  dispute.  Nei- 
ther the  statements  of  the  Shrangelists,  nor  of  Josephus,  nor 
of  the  &ther8,  are  so  definite  that  we  can  determine  the  exact 
spot ;  and  modem  traveUers  who  have  carefully  examined 
aQ  probable  sites  alongthe  lake,  are  by  no  means  agreed  in 
their  conclusions.  All,  therefore,  that  we  can  now  do  is  to 
giye  a  summary  of  the  question  as  it  stands  in  the  light  of 
the  most  recent  investigation.  As  Bethsaida  and  Chorazin 
were  adjaooit  cities,  joined  with  Capernaum  in  the  same 
high  privil^es  and  filling  under  the  same  condemnation, 
(Matt.  zL  20 ;  Luke  x.  13,)  and  their  sites  are  also  subjects 
of  dispute,  we  shall  embrace  them  in  this  geographical  in- 
quiry. 

It  is  known  from  the  Oospels,  (Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1,  xiiL  1 ; 
Mark  iL  13 ;  J<^  vL  17,)  that  Capernaum  was  seated  upon 
the  seapshore,  and  it  appears  from  a  comparison  of  John 
tL  17  with  Matt.  xiy.  34,  and  Mark  vL  53,  that  it  was 
either  in  or  near  ^  the  land  of  Gknnesaret.''  More  distinct 
information  ia  given  us  by  Josephus,'  who,  speaking  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret,  says :  ^  It  is  irrigated  by  a  highly  fer- 
tilizing spring,  called  Caphemaum  by  the  people  of  the 
country.  This  some  have  thought  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  from 
its  producing  a  fish  similar  to  the  coracin  of  the  lake  of 
Alexandria."  If,  then,  Capernaum  lay  upon  or  near  the 
plain,  as  all  admit,  the  position  of  this  spring  must  deter- 
mine its  position,  for  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fountain 
took  its  name  from  the  city,  and  the  two  were  near  each 
other.  But  how  shall  we  determine  which  of  the  several 
fountains  watering  that  plain  is  the  one  in  question  f  Let 
us  pass  them  all  in  review,  and  test  them  by  the  description 
of  Josephus. 

I  Wtr,  S.  10.  8. 
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Tbe  southernmost  fountain,  lying  near  the  western  nuigt 
of  hills,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  tbe  lake  Aore, 
is  that  known  as  the  Round  Fountain,  from  a  circular  in* 
closure  of  hewn  stones,  and  is  described  hj  Robuison  aa 
^  formii^  an  oval  reservoir  more  than  fifty  £eet  in  diam> 
eter ;  tbe  water  is  perhaps  two  feet  deep,  beautifully  limpid 
and  sweet,  bubUii^  up  and  flowing  out  rapidly  in  a  large 
stream  to  water  tbe  plain  bdow.  Numerous  smaU  fish  are 
q>orting  in  the  basin."  This,  however,  cannot  be  tbe  foun* 
tain,  as  no  ruins  are  to  be  found  around  it.  Robinson,  who 
made  search  for  them,  says,  ^there  was  nothing  that  oould 
indicate  that  any  town  or  village  had  ever  occupied  tbe 
qpot."    In  this  opinion  Thomson  concnrs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  claims  of  this  fi>«ntain  to  be  tbe 
fountain  of  Oaphemanm  are  strenuously  defended  by  Do 
Saulcy,  (IL  423,)  who  asserts  that  he  found  distinct  traoea 
of  the  ruins  of  the  dty  upon  the  adjacent  bills.  Wb  fiMsility, 
however,  in  finding  ruins  is  so  great,  that  his  judgment 
here  needs  corroboration.^ 

Aside  from  the  absence  of  all  indications  that  a  city  ever 
stood  near  it,  the  Sound  Foautain  would  answer  wdl  to 
the  description  of  Josephus.  A  large  stream  of  water  flows 
from  it  to  irrigate  the  plain,  and  numerous  fish  are  found 
in  its  basin,  though  it  does  not  af^ear  that  they  are  of  a 
spedes  different  fi-om  those  found  in  the  lake.  It  is  not 
dear  how  the  particular  mentioned  by  Josephus  respecting 
tiie  fountain  of  Caphemaum,  that  it  produced  a  fish  like 
the  ooraein  of  the  lake  of  Alexandria,  and  hence  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  a  vein  of  the  Nile,  is  to  be  undersUKxL  If  the 
fish  in  the  lake  uid  in  the  fountain  were  the  same,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  fountain  diould  have  been  thought  a 
vein  of  the  Nile.  This  would  then  in^y  that  there  was  no 
such  conneotion  between  the  fountain  and  the  kke  aa  to 

>  See  Bobinsooy  Ui  850. 
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aOow  the  fidi  to  p«88  md  repass.  The  fish  in  the  foftntain 
were  like  those  in  the  lake  of  Alexandriay  aqd  unlike  those 
in  the  lake  of  GhUilee.  This  eironmetanoe  points  to  the 
Ronnd  Fonntain,  which  is  too  fu  distant  to  allow  ^  fish  of 
any  size  to  pass  between  it  and  the  lake.'*  Robinson,  how- 
eirer,  draws  direcU  j  the  opposite  inference,  that  the  fish  in 
the  fountain  and  the  lake  were  the  same,  and  that  the  for- 
mer most  have  been  on  the  shore,  so  that  the  fidi  *^  ooold 
pass  and  repass  without  difficolty.'*  As  the  language  <^ 
Josephos  is  thus  susceptible  of  such  opposite  interpreta- 
tions, BO  particular  stress  can  be  laid  upco  this  oircum- 


Dismisring,  then,  the  claim  of  the  Round  Fountain,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  any  ruins  in  its  neighborhood,  we 
proceed  to  the  next  fountain  which  presents  its  claim. 
lUs  is  called  Ain  et  'Hn,  and  rises  near  EQmn  Minyeh,  at 
the  point  where  the  western  hills  iqpproach  the  lake  shore 
at  die  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  plain.  Robinson  thus 
describes  it,  (ii.  403,)  ^  Between  the  Khan  and  the  shore  a 
large  fountain  rushes  out  fix>m  beneath  the  rocks,  and  forma 
a  brook  iowii^  into  the  lake  a  few  rods  distant.  Near  by 
sore  several  other  springs.  Our  guides  said  those  springs 
wwe  braddsh,  but  Burckhardt  describes  die  waters  of  the 
UKun  source  as  sweet.  Along  the  lake  is  a  tract  of  Inxuri- 
flBt  herbage  occasioned  by  the  springs.**  And  elsewhere, 
^*The  kke,  when  foil,  as  now,  sets  up  neariy  or  quite  to  the 
fountain.**  HAompson  speaks  of  it  as  *'  coming  out  dose  to 
the  lake  and  on  a  level  with  its  surface^**  and  of  its  waters 
as  not  good  to  drink.  Porter  says :  ^^  From  the  base  of 
the  clil^  not  for  firom  the  water  line,  springs  a  large  fig 
tree,  which  spreads  its  branches  over  a  fountain  called 
from  thia  circumstance  Ain  et  Hn,  'the  Fountain  of  the 
F^.***  From  these  descriptions  it  seems  plain  that  this 
cannot  be  the  fountiun  spoken  of  by  Josephus.  He  says, 
^the  plain  is  irrigated  by  «  highly  fertilizing  spring  called 
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Caphemaum.''  The  fact  that  Ain  et  Tin  lies  close  to  the 
lake,  and  almost  upon  a  level  with  it,  makes  it  impossible 
that  its  waters  could  ever  have  been  used  for  porposes  of 
irrigation.  ^  It  is  very  impi^bable,"  says  Norton,  "  Uiat 
Josephus  would  have  spoken  in  the  terms  which  he  uses  of 
this  latter  fountain,  the  fertilizing  effects  of  wluch  are  so 
confined."  That  the  few  yards  or  rods  lying  between  it 
and  the  shore  should  be  watered  and  fertilized,  is  unim- 
portant Nor  are  there  any  ruins  of  importance  near 
this  fountain,  such  as  would  naturally  mark  the  site  of  a 
city  like  Capernaum.  They  are  thus  spoken  of  by  Robin* 
son :  ^^  A  few  rods  south  of  the  khan  and  fountidn  is  a  low 
mound  or  swell,  with  ruins  occupying  a  consideraUe  dr- 
cumference.  The  few  remains  seemed  to  be  mostly  dwdt 
ings  of  no  very  remote  date,  but  there  was  not  enough  to 
make  out  anything  with  certainty."  Upon  his  second 
journey  the  ruins  appeared  to  him  more  extencdve  (iii.  345) : 
^  The  remains  are  strewed  around  in  shapeless  heaps,  but 
are  much  more  considerable  and  extensive  than  my  former 
impressions  had  led  me  to  anticipate.  Indeed,  there  are 
here  remains  enough  not  only  to  warrant,  but  to  require 
the  hypothesis  of  a  large  ancient  place."  Thomson  (i.  545) 
on  the  contrary  speaks  of  "  the  few  foundations  near  Khan 
Minyeh  as  not  adequate  to  answer  the  demands  of  history. 
No  one  would  think  of  them  if  he  had  not  a  theory  to 
maintain  which  required  them  to  represent  Capernaum." 
Porter  (ii.  430)  speaks  of  ^  many  vestiges  of  ruins  between 
the  fountain  and  the  shore,  but  it  requires  a  careful  scru- 
tiny to  find  them."  Bonar  (437)  says:  "The  ruins  to  the 
south  of  the  Khan  on  a  small  rising  ground  are  inconsid- 
erable, so  much  so  that  we  should  not  have  noticed  them 
had  not  our  attention  been  called  to  them.  No  large 
town  surely  stood  here,  else  it  would  have  left  some  traces 
of  itself."  These  differing  and  somewhat  conflicting  state- 
ments show  at  least  that,  whatever  may  be  the  oause, 
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whether  l^  the  traDsportation  of  the  stones  to  l^berias  or 
elsewhere,  as  said  by  Robmson,  or  as  the  more  direct  re- 
^t  of  the  doom  spoken  against  it,  almost  all  traces  of  the 
city,  if  it  stood  here,  haye  disappeared. 

I^  then,  neither  the  Romid  Fountain  nor  that  of  Ain  et 
Tin,  answers  to  the  description  of  Josephns,  and  are  the 
only  fountains  lying  in  the  plain,  we  most  seek  it  away 
fitim  the  plain,  and  yet  so  near  it  that  its  waters  may  irri- 
gate its  fields.  Such  a  one  Thomson  thinks  he  finds  about 
15  minates  north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  and  which  is  called  Et« 
Tabiga.  The  grounds  of  his  opinion  will  be  best  shown  by 
some  quotations  firom  Robinson  and  Porter.  In  going 
northward  along  the  shore  fi'om  Khan  Minyeh,  says  Rob- 
inson (liL  345),  ^^we  struck  up  oyer  the  rocky  and  precipitous 
point  of  the  hill  above  the  fountain,  toward  the  northeast. 
There  is  no  passage  along  its  base,  which  b  washed  by  tbe 
waters  of  the  lake.  A  path  has  been  cut  in  ancient  times 
along  the  rock,  some  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  we 
found  no  difficulty  in  passing.  One  feature  of  the  excava- 
tion surprised  us,  namely,  that  for  most  of  the  way  there  is 
a  channel  cut  in  the  rock,  about  three  feet  deep  and  as 
many  ^ride,  which  seemed  evidently  to  have  been  an  aque- 
duct once  conveying  water  for  irrigating  the  northern  part 
of  the  plain  £1-Ghuweir  (Oennesaret.)  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  nature  and  object  of  this  channel ;  and  yet  no 
waters  were  near  which  could  be  thus  conveyed  except 
fit>m  the  fountains  of  Et-Tabighah.  The  fountains  issue 
firom  under  the  hill,  just  back  of  the  village.  We  went 
thither,  and  found  built  up  solidly  around  the  main  foun- 
tain an  octagonal  Roman  reservoir,  now  in  ruins.  Like 
those  at  Ras-el-Ain,  near  Tyre,  it  was  obviously  built  in 
order  to  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  height  for  an  aqueduct. 
The  head  of  water  was  sufficient  to  carry  it  to  the  channel 
around  the  point  of  the  opposite  hill  into  the  plain  £1- 
Ghuweir ;  but  whether  this  was  done  by  a  canal  around 
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the  sides  of  the  Ttdley;  or  whether  even  it  was  done  at  all, 
there  are  now  no  further  traoes  from  which  to  form  » 
judgment.  The  water  has  a  saltish  taste,  but  is  not  m^ 
palatable.^  We  add  Porter's  description  (n.  429) :  ^^  Ei- 
Tabighah  is  situated  in  a  little  nook  or  bay  clos«  npon  the 
shore.  The  first  thmg  that  attracts  attention  is  the  abinii* 
dance  of  water ;  streams,  aqueducts,  pools,  and  fountains  are 
all  around  us.  The  large  fountains  burst  out  from  the  base 
of  the  hill,  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  north,  and  hefe, 
around  the  principal  one,  is  an  ancient  octagonal  reservoir^ 
something  like  those  at  Ras-el-Ain,  near  Tyre,  probably 
constructed  to  raise  the  water  so  that  it  might  be  carried 
to  the  plidu  of  El-Ghuweir  westward,  for  irrigation.^ 

Here  then  at  Et-Tabiga,  is  a  fountain  sufficiently  copious 
to  irrigate  the  plain  of  Gennesaret,  and  at  no  great  distance. 
That  its  waters  were  actually  used  for  that  purpose  i^peara 
from  the  taust  that  a  reservoir  was  built  to  raise  them  to 
the  requisite  height,  and  that  an  aqueduct  was  cut  through 
the  rock  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  plam  to 
convey  them  there.  It  seems  imposnble  to  account  for 
this  reservoir  and  this  aqueduct,  except  as  constructed  for 
purposes  of  irrigation,  and  Robinson  speaks  of  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  plain  lying  back  from  the  shore  as  **q^>ar- 
ently  fertilized  by  water  brought  by  the  aqueduct  around 
the  point  of  the  northern  hill.^ 

In  this  point,  then,  Et-T^biga  answers  ftilly  to  the  de* 
scription  of  Josephus,  and  the  great  abundance  of  water 
bursting  out  from  beneath  the  hill  would  much  better  jus- 
tify the  popular  &ncy  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  than 
the  lesser  fountains  already  mentioned. 

Assuming  for  the  present  with  Thomson,  that  at  Td[>iga 
is  the  fountain  Gaphemaum  of  Josephus,  let  us  now  look 
for  the  city.  But  in  its  immediate  vicinity  are  no  ruins  of 
importance ;  the  nearest  are  those  of  Tdt  Hum,  lying  north- 
easterly vtpon  the  shore.    ^  Here,**  saya  Robinson,  (it  246,) 
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**  are  the  remainB  of  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  cover- 
iBg  a  tract  of  at  least  half  a  mile  in  length  along  the  shore, 
and  about  half  that  breadth  inland.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  the  fidlffli  walls  of  dwellings  and  other  bnildings,  all  of 
unhewn  stone,  except  two  rains*''  Thomson  (L  540)  thus 
describes  them :  ^^The  shapeless  remains  are  piled  up  in  utter 
oonfiision  al<mgthe  shwe,  extend  up  the  hill  northward  for 
at  least  fifty  rods,  and  are  much  more  extensire  and  strik* 
log  than  those  of  any  other  ancioit  dty  on  this  part  of  the 
Lake.''  E[eith '  says :  "  Th^  form  no  inconsiderable  field 
of  ruins,  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  drcumference."  Rob* 
inacm  does  not  speak  of  uiy  ruins  as  lying  between  Tabiga 
and  TeU  Hum,  a  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  minutes, 
but  Thomson  says  that  ^traces  of  old  buildings  extend 
nearly  all  the  way  along  the  shore."  As  there  are  no  in- 
dications that  a  large  dty  was  erer  situated  directly  at 
Tabiga,  those  who  regard  this  fountain  as  that  of  Capher 
naum  must  place  the  city  itself  at  Tell  Hum.  Let  us  con- 
sider the  arguments  in  &Yor  of  this  site. 

A  principal  argument  is  the  similarity  of  name,  the  last 
syllable  being  the  same  in  both.  .  Caphernaum  is  Eefi: 
Kahnm,  ^the  village  of  Nahum,"  who  was  some  well- 
known  person ;  or  *^the  village  of  consdation,"  vieus  cof>- 
$okuioms*  Thomson  asserts  that  it  is  ^a  very  conmion 
way  of  curtailing  old  names  to  retain  only  the  final  syl- 
lable." The  substitution  of  TeU,  meanmg  hill,  for  Eefir,  vU- 
lage,  he  explains  by  the  fiu^t  that  the  village  became  a  heap 
of  ruins  or  rubbidi,  and  to  such  a  heap  the  Arabs  apply 
the  term  TelL  Thus  Eefir  Nahum  was  changed  into  Tell 
Nahum,  and  then  abbreviated  into  Tell  Hum.* 

/^n^^^  argument  in  &vor  of  Tell  Hum  is  drawn  firom 

I  EfidenM  of  Pvophecj,  18S0, 155. 

•  H«xog,  Encje.,  rii.  869 ;  Winer,  i.  210. 

•  Winer,  L  810;  Wilion,  ii.  189;  Bw«ld  Christni,  257,  note. 
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the  namtiye  of  Josephns.'  Being  bruised  by  a  fidl  firom  his 
hone  in  a  skirmish  near  the  month  of  the  Jordan,  he  was 
carried  to  a  village  named  CejAuimome.  Here  he  remained 
daring  the  daj,  bat  was  removed  by  medioal  direction  that 
night  to  Tarichea,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  From 
this  the  inference  may  be  drawn  that  Capemaom  was  the 
first  dty  of  importance  from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
southward,  as  the  soldiers  would  not  have  carried  a  wound- 
ed man  further  than  was  necessary.  Hence  Capemaum 
was  Tell  Hum  rather  than  Khan  Minyeh.*  This  is  not  im- 
probable, but  as  we  know  not  whether  special  reasons  may 
not  have  led  Josephus  to  {Hrefer  Capernaum  to  any  other 
city  on  that  part  of  the  shore,  irrespective  of  distance,  the 
argument  is  not  at  all  dedsive.' 

In  &vor  of  Tell  Hum  Thomson  also  appeals  to  tradition : 
^  So  far  as  I  can  discover,  after  spending  many  weeks  in 
this  neighborhood,  off  uid  on,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
the  invariable  tradition  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Je¥rs  fixes 
Capemaum  at  Tell  Hum,  and  I  believe  correctly.** 

To  this  view  two  strong  objections  are  made :  first,  that 
Tell  Hum  is  too  remote  from  the  fountidns  at  Tftbiga.  The 
exact  distance  is  in  dispute.  Robinson  took  thirty-five  min- 
utes in  passing  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  Elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  them  as  an  hour  apart ;  Porter  as  forty  min- 
utes, Thomson  as  thirty  minutes.  The  distance  must  be  a 
mile  and  a  half  or  two  miles.  Robinson  insists,  in  reply  to 
Ritter,  that  the  dty  and  fountain,  both  bearing  the  same 
name,  must  be  acyacent  to  each  other.  It  is  doubtless  geik- 
erally  true,  that  the  site  of  the  fountain  determines  the  site 
of  the  village,  and  both  lie  in  dose  proximity ;  but  the  rule 
would  not  hold  in  case  of  those  dties  which  were  built 
along  the  lake,  uid  thus  amply  supplied  with  water.  Here 
the  sdection  of  a  site  would  naturally  be  governed  by  other 

>  Life,  72.  •  So  Staalej,  876,  note  2 ;  Wilson,  ii  ISI. 

•  Ritter,  TheU  zr.  840 ;  Bobinson,  iii.  852 ;  Ven  de  Velde,  Memoir,  801. 
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oonsiderationfl.  We  are  not  then  to  think  it  impoflsible 
that  a  considerable  distanoe  ahonld  intenrene  between  the 
thj  and  its  foontaina.  If  the  latter  were  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  formeri  and  their  waters  nsed  by  its  citizens  for 
miDs  or  other  porposes,  they  wonld  natorally  be  called  by 
its  name.  As  we  have  seen,  the  quantity  of  water  at  Et- 
Tabiga  is  yery  abundant.  Robinson  speaks  (iL  405)  of  **a 
▼ery  oopioas  stream  bnrsting  forth  from  immense  Con- 
tains. The  stream  drives  one  or  two  mills,  and  doable  the 
same  quantity  of  water  rons  to  waste.  Several  other  mills 
are  in  rmn&''  It  was  not  then  merely  to  sopply  water 
for  drinking  and  general  domestic  uses  that  these  foontains 
were  valnable.  Thomson  regards  Talnga  as  ^the  great 
mann&otnring  snborb  of  Capemaom,''  where  were  dnstered 
together  the  mills,  potteries,  and  tanneries,  and  other  oper- 
ations of  this  sort,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen. 
^I  even  derive  this  name  Talnga  from  this  bnsmess  of  tan- 
mogJ**  If  Tabiga  were  thus  a  suburb  of  Capernaum,  we 
diould  naturally  expect  to  find  remains  of  former  habita- 
tions scattered  along  between  them.  Thomson  states  that 
**  traces  of  old  buildings  extend  all  the  way  along  the  shore 
from  Tabiga  to  Tell  Hum,"  thus  connecting  them  together 
as  city  and  suburb.  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of 
^ other  fountuns  and  a  town"  as  lying  between.  In  this 
we  have  Thomson's  personal  assurance  that  he  is  in  error.^ 

But  the  second  and  more  important  objection  is  that 
Capernaum,  according  to  the  Evangelists,  was  situated  in 
the  land  of  Gknnesaret,  and  cannot,  therefore,  have  been 
at  Tell  Hum.'  The  consideration  of  this  point  necessarily 
involves  a  consideration  of  the  rite  of  Bethsaida. 

It  is  said  by  Luke  (ix.  10)  that  after  the  return  of  the 
aposties  fix>m  their  mission,  and  the  announcement  of  the 

>  Ai  to  the  Btatement  of  Aronlf,  Earl j  Trarelfy  9,  lee  Wilioii,  U.  147 ; 
Thnipp  in  Joaroal  Glaat.  Md  Sac,  PhiL  ii.  8M. 
•  See  RobiiMOii,  iii.  849  and  868. 
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death  of  the  Baptist,  the  Lord  ^  went  aside  privately  into  a 
desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called  Bethsaida."  AH 
now  agree  that  this  was  Bethsaida  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
or  Bethsaida  Julias.  In  this  neighborhood  took  place, 
probably  within  a  few  hours,  the  feedbg  of  the  five  thou- 
sand. After  this,  toward  night.  He  sends  His  disciples 
away  in  a  ship,  ^  to  go  onto  the  other  side  before  nnto 
Beti^da,**  or  oyer  against  Bettisaida,  (Mark  vi.  45.)  John 
says  (vL  17)  that  ^  they  entered  into  a  ship  and  went  over 
the  sea  toward  Capemamn.''  Bethsuda  and  Capemamn, 
therefore,  lay  in  the  same  general  direction.  The  wind 
being  contrary,  they  toiled  all  night,  and  had  made  bat  25 
or  30  fhrlongs,  when  in  the  early  morning  Jesus  came  to 
them  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  ^immediately  the  ship 
was  at  the  land  whither  they  went,"  (John  vi  21.)  This 
was  the  land  of  G^nnesaret,  (Matt.  xiv.  34 ;  Mark  vi.  53.) 
From  this  it  has  been  inferred  that  Bethsaida  and  Caper- 
naum were  near  each  other  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
both  in,  or  near  the  land  of  Oennesaret. 

Before  examining  these  accounts  of  the  Evangelists,  let 
us  sum  up  all  that  we  know  from  other  sources  respecting 
Bethsaida.  In  Josephus  *  we  find  mention  made  of  a  village 
of  this  name.  *^  Philip  the  Tetrarch  also  advanced  the  village 
Bethsaida,  situate  at  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  unto  the  dig- 
nity of  a  city,  both  by  the  number  of  inhabitants  it  con- 
tained, and  its  other  grandeur,  and  called  it  by  the  name 
of  Julias,  the  same  name  with  Caesar's  daughter.''  Else- 
where he  states  that  it  was  "  in  the  lower  Gaulonitis," '  and 
in  describing  the  course  of  the  Jordan,  he  says'  that  it  **  di- 
vided the  marshes  and  fens  of  the  lake  Semechonitis;  when  it 
hath  run  another  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  it  first  passes 
by  the  city  Julias,  and  then  passes  through  the  middle 
of  the  Lake  Qennesaret."    Thus  Josephus  places  Bethsaida 

Antiq.,  18.  2. 1.  •  Wur,  2.  9. 1.  *  Wur,  8. 10. 7. 
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at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  Sea  of  Gbli* 
lee.  It  18  placed,  also,  by  Pliny,  npon  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  and  by  St.  Jerome  upon  the  shore  of  Oennesaret.* 
No  other  Bethsaida  than  this  seems  to  have  been  known, 
down  to  the  time  of  Reland, — at  least  no  other  is  men- 
tioned.' Reland,  (653,)  pressed  by  the  difficulty  of  bar- 
monizing  the  Evangelists,  conjectured  that  there  were  two 
Bethsaidas,  one  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  Ganlonitis,  and 
one  on  the  west  ride  of  the  lake,  in  Gkdilee,  (John  xii.  21.) 
And  this  conjecture  has  been  almost  omversally  received  as 
the  true  solntion.  But  he  himself  was  aware  of  the  improb- 
ability  that  two  towns  of  the  same  name  should  lie  upon 
the  same  lake  only  a  few  mfles  apart,  and  adopted  this  so- 
lution only  because  he  had  no  other  to  give.  Atque  Ua, 
guanivisnon  sim  prodivu  (id  st(itiienda8  dtuupittresveurbei 
^usdem  nominiSy  {guodpterumque  ad  scUvendam  aliquam 
difficuUiUem  uUimum  est  rejugium^)  hie  tamenpuSo  id  neces- 
sario  fieri  cportere.  He  does  not,  however,  allow  that 
there  is  any  mention  in  the  Gospels  of  the  Bethsaida  east  of 
Jordan.  Christus  de  BethscUda  loqwns  nan  potuit  nisi  de 
sola  Gfalilaica  inteUigi. 

The  grounds  upon  which  is  based  the  view  of  two  Beth- 
saidas  were :  Ist.  That  the  Bethsaida  of  Josephus  was  in 
Gktulonitis,  whereas  John  (xii.  21)  speaks  of  a  **  Bethsaida 
of  Galilee.''  2d.  That  from  the  statements,  (Mark  vi.  45  ; 
John  vL  24-25,)  Bethsaida  must  have  been  on  the  west  shore 
of  the  sea,  since,  being  on  the  east  side,  they  entered  a  boat 
to  cross  to  the  other  side.'  We  are,  therefore,  led  back  to 
an  examination  of  the  accounts  of  the  feeding  of  the  5,000, 
and  the  subsequent  crossing  of  the  lake. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  place  in  which  the  5,000 
were  fed,  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake  in  the  territory 

1  See  Bitter,  TheQ  zr.  S80. 

*  Buimer,  109,  note ;  Bobinaon,  ii.  418,  note  6w 

•  Beamer,  109,  note  20. 
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of  Bethsaida,  (Luke  iz«  10.)  ThomBon  (u.  29)  thinks  he 
finds  the  exact  spot  at  the  point  where  the  hills  on  the  east 
side  of  the  plain  Bntaiha  come  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  No 
other  spot  than  this  answers  to  all  the  conditions  of  the  nar- 
rative. From  this  point  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  lies  three 
or  four  miles  north-west,  and  Tell  Hum,  nearly  directly 
west  across  the  lake ;  the  land  of  Gknnesaret  lying  to  the 
south  of  Tell  Hum.  The  narratives,  then,  may  be  thus  ex- 
pldned.  According  to  Mark,  (vL  45,)  the  Lord  ^con- 
strained His  disciples  to  get  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  to  the 
other  side  before  unto  Bethsaida,  while  He  sent  away  the 
people.''  They  should  go  before  Him  unto  Bethsaida,  and 
He  would  follow  after  He  had  sent  away  the  people.'  Here 
Bethsaida  appears  as  the  point  of  destination.  John  says 
(vL  17)  that  *'  the  disciples  entered  a  ship  and  went  over  the 
sea  toward  Capernaum.''  Here  Capernaum  appears  as  the 
point  of  destination.  Let  us  suppose  that  Bethsaida  was,  as 
stated  by  Josephus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  and  that 
Capernaum  was  at  Tell  Hum,  and,  as  the  Lord's  own  resi- 
dence, the  point  at  which  they  idmed.  The  relative  posi^ 
tions  of  the  two  places  are  such,  that  to  reach  Capernaum 
from  the  point  where  the  Lord  then  was,  a  boat  would  nat- 
urally go  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  so  pass  near 
Bethsaida. 

1i  the  disciples,  according  to  His  request,  left  the  Lord 
alone  at  night  upon  the  eastern  side,  and  returned  to  Ca* 
pemaum  in  the  only  boat  they  had,  how  could  He  follow 
them  ?  They  were  naturally,  therefore,  unwilling  to  leave 
Him  in  that  desert  place ;  but  He  ^  constrained  "  them  to 
go.  They  directed  their  course  toward  Bethsaida,  both  as 
on  their  way,  for  they  would  naturally  row  along  the  north- 
em  shore,'  and  as  also  hoping  that  after  He  he  had  s^it  tJie 
multitude  away,  He  would  rejoin  them  there.'    But  the 

>  Alexander  in  looo.  *  Robinson,  iii.  854. 

*  See  Wieseler,  274,  note  1.   Newcome,  868,  who  quotes  hamj  to  the  stme 
effect 
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wind  beiDg  contrary,  or  blowing  from  the  north-east,  they 
were  driven  southward,  away  from  the  northern  shore,  and 
could  not  make  Bethsaida,  and  toiled  all  night,  and  when 
Jesus  joined  them  in  the  momii^,  were  nearly  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake.  After  He  jomed  them,  they  came  to  the 
land  of  Gennesaret,  (Matt.  xiv.  34,)  or  ^  the  land  whither 
they  went,''  (John  vL  21.)  This  implies  that  Capernaum, 
their  point  of  destination,  was  near  Gennesaret ;  but  that 
they  did  not  land  immediately  at  that  city  is  evident  from 
Mark  vL  64-56.  He  seems  to  have  gone  thither  the  same  day, 
healing  the  sick  by  the  way. 

If  there  were  two  Bethsaidas,  upon  which  of  them  did 
the  Lord  pronounce  a  woe  ?  The  only  ^^  mighty  works," 
which  are  recorded  to  have  been  done  by  Him  in  any  Beth- 
saida,  are  the  healing  of  a  blind  man,  (Mark  viiL  22,)  and 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  (Luke  iz.  10.)  That  this 
was  the  Bethsaida  Julias  is  generally  admitted.^  Upon 
this,  therefore,  the  woe  was  pronounced,  and  not  upon  the 
Bethsaida  west  of  the  \fike. 

Thomson,  examining  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists, 
upon  the  very  spot  where  he  supposes  the  Lord  to  have 
stood  when  He  sent  away  Bis  disciples,  finds  no  necessity 
of  placing  a  Bethsaida  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake  to  satisfy 
their  conditions.  The  examination  made  by  one  so  familiar 
with  their  localities,  and  with  the  sea  spread  out  before  him 
as  a  map,  and  so  well  acquainted  with  all  the  points  of  difll- 
culty  involved  in  the  question,  may  be  regarded  as  turning 
the  balance  of  probability  m  &vor  of  a  single  Bethsaida,  and 
that  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 

But  there  sdUs  remains  an  objection  to  be  noted ;  bow 
can  Bethsaida  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  be  called  Beth- 
saida of  Gralilee?  This  may  readily  be  answered  if  we  ac- 
cept the  very  probable  supposition  of  Thomson,  that  the 

1  Mejer,  Oostenee,  AUbrd. 
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town  was  bruit  upon  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  thus  a 
part  was  in  Qaulonitis,  and  a  part  in  Galilee.'  As  the  river 
is  narrow,  it  is  almost  certain  that  if  the  main  part  of  the 
city  was  upon  one  bank,  the  other  wotdd  also  be  inhabited. 
Philip  the  Tetraroh,  in  enlarging  and  ornamenting  it,  donbt- 
less  confined  himself  to  the  eastern  side,  or  that  part  ^vviuch 
lay  in  his  own  dominions,  and  this  would  thus  become,  if  it 
were  not  at  first,  distinctively  the  city,  to  which  the  west- 
em  side  would  stand  as  the  suburbs.  Philip,  the  disdf^e, 
living  on  the  west  bank,  may  thus  have  been  from  Beth- 
suda  of  Gbdilee,  which  the  Evangelist  thus  dedgnates  in 
order  to  distinguish  it. 

There  are  no  ruins  indicating  antiquity  by  ^vviiidi  to  de- 
termine the  fflte  of  Bethsaida  Julias.  Robinson  places  it  on 
a  hill,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan. 
*^  The  ruins  cover  a  large  portion  of  it,  and  are  quite  exten- 
sive, but  so  fiur  as  could  be  observed,  consist  entirely  of 
unhewn  volcanic  stones,  without  any  distinct  trace  of  an- 
cient architecture.''  Porter  says;  "HeiqM  of  unhewn 
stones,  and  a  few  rude  houses,  used  as  stores  by  the  Arabs, 
are  all  that  have  hitherto  been  seen  on  the  spot.''  Neither 
of  these  traveUers  q>eak  of  any  remains  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  Thomson,  however,  says  that  *^  the  only  ruins  of  any 
importance  are  below,  along  tlie  foot  of  the  hills  bordering 
the  vale  of  the  Jordan,  and  at  its  deboudiure  on  the  west 
side."  Here  he  mentions  as  still  to  be  seen,  some  remains 
of  ancient  buildings.  He  supposes  that  as  the  city  derived 
its  name,  from  its  fisheries — ^house  of  fish — ^"it  must  have 
been  located  on  the  shore,  and  not  several  miles  firom  it  at 
the  Tell,  to  which  the  name  is  now  affixed.** 

It  would  be  useless  to  dwell  upon  the  conjectures  that 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  harmoniring  the  Evan* 

>  So  Rdhr,  Palestiiie,  154.  *'  Bethsaid*  Jalias  laj  on  the  north-eMt  shore 
of  the  lake  near  the  influx  of  the  Jordan,  and  probaUj  on  both  aidea  oftha 
lirer."    So  Cahnet  and  otbera. 
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gdical  namtiTes  without  resorting  to  the  sopporitioii  of 
two  Bethsaidas.  llie  most  probable  was  that  of  lightfoot, 
who  made  GalQee  to  have  extended  beyond  the  Jordan  so 
as  to  embfaoe  Bethsaida  JaUas.  Recently,  De  Saulcy,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  make  Oanlonitis  to  have  extended 
westward  of  the  Jordan,  and  thus  bring  Bethsaida  within 
its  limits. 

If  we  rest  in  the  conclusion  that  there  was  bat  one 
Bethsaida,  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan,  the  ques- 
tion respecting  the  site  of  Capemanm  is  somewhat  simpli- 
fied. If  we  place  the  latter  city  at  Tell  Hum,  the  distance 
between  them  is  about  three  miles.  Robinson  was  an  hour 
and  five  minutes  from  Tell  Hum  to  the  banks  of  the  Jor« 
dan  just  at  its  entrance  into  the  lake.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  Goq>el  whidi  makes  it  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
dose  proximity,  and  their  relative  positions  conform  to  the 
Evangelical  notices  and  to  the  statements  of  travellers. 
Wlllibald,  proceeding  northward  from  Tiberias,  ^  went  by 
the  village  of  Magdalene  to  the  village  of  Capernaum,  and 
thence  he  went  to  Bethsaida."  So  Robinson,  frt>m  a  com* 
parisooi  of  Mark  vL  46  and  John  vL  17  infers  that  Beth- 
saida lay  north  of  Capernaum.  As  Tell  Hum  lies  about  an 
hour  north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  it  better  fits  the  narrative, 
(Mark  vi  83,)  since  it  was  much  easier  for  the  crowds,  that 
followed  Him  on  foot  to  the  desert  place  on  die  east  side, 
to  go  firom  the  former  than  the  latter.*  The  little  distance 
of  Tell  Hum  fivom  the  land  of  Glennesaret  presents  no  diffi- 
culty. ^Tlie  position  of  Tell  Hum  seems  to  us  to  agree  in 
every  respect  with  the  Gk>spel  narrative,  being  near^  not  in 
the  land  of  Gknnesaret,  and  not  too  fiur  from  the  east  side 
of  the  lake  to  allow  peoi^e  to  follow  Jesus  on  foot  while 
He  was  crossing  the  water  with  His  disdples.*' '  When, 
sfter  the  Lord  jcaned  them  upon  that  memorable  night, 

I  So  WUmd,  iL  145  •  Tan  <k  Yelde,  Memoir,  80S. 
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they  landed  upon  the  plain,  it  is  obyious  from  the  following 
fltatementa  that  they  did  not  bind  directly  at  Capernaum^ 
bat  some  distance  soathward,  and  that,  gobg  to  Caper- 
nanm  m  the  coarse  of  the  day,  He  was  there  foond  by  the 
people  that  followed  Him  (Mark  vi.  53-56  ;  John  vi  24.) 

We  have  still  to  inqaire  respecting  the  site  of  Chora- 
an.  Two  or  three  miles  northwest  from  Tell  Ham  are 
some  rains  called  Khirbet  Kerazeh.  They  were  vifflted  by 
Robinson,  who  describes  them  as  ^'  a  few  foandations  of 
black  stones,  the  remains  evidently  of  a  poor  and  incon- 
fflderable  village,'*  and  regards  them  as  *^  too  trivial  ever  to 
have  belonged  to  a  place  of  any  importance.  Choram 
too,  according  to  Jerome,  lay  apon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
bat  the  site  is  an  hoar  distant,  shat  in  among  the  hiDs, 
withoat  any  view  of  the  lake,  and  remote  from  any  pablio 
road,  ancient  or  modem.'*  While  Robinson  thas  rejects 
Kerazeh  as  the  site  of  Chorazin,  Thomson  is  eqaally  decided 
in  its  ftvor.  ^  I  have  scarcely  a  doabt  aboat  the  correct- 
ness of  the  identification,  thoagh  Dr.  Robinson  rejects  it 
almost  with  contempt.  Bat  the  name  Korasy  is  n^riy  the 
Arabic  for  Choraan ;  the  sitaation,  two  miles  north  of  Tell 
Ham,  is  jast  where  we  might  expect  to  find  it ;  the  rains  are 
qaite  adeqaate  to  answer  the  demands  of  history,  and  there 
is  no  rival  site.**  With  Thomson  Keith  agrees : '  ^  There 
seems  no  reason  for  questioning  that  Korazy  is  the  Chora- 
on  of  Scriptare,  in  which  it  is  not  said  to  stand  oa  the  shore 
of  the  lake  of  llberias,  as  Capemaam  and  Bethsaida  are. 
We  reached  it  in  fifty«five  minates  from  the  chief  rain  of 
Tell  Ham,  from  three  to  foar  miles  distant.  It  lies  almost 
directly  to  the  west  of  the  point  where  the  Jordan  flows 
into  the  lake.  It  retains  the  name  and  is  known  by  it  still 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  ooantry  roand,  and,  as  we  re- 
peatedly enquired,  especially  at  Safet,  by  no  other.    Ko- 

*  Erideiioe  of  Propheejr,  160. 
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raiy,  of  whidi  not  a  house  now  stands,  consists  of  &Den 
waUs  lying  in  heaps  of  no  defined  form,  intennixed  with 
lines  of  mined  boildings,  and  some  squares  whose  form  is 
still  entire,  filled  with  ruins.  A  small  field  of  tobacco 
amidst  die  ruins  was  the  only  sign  of  industry  about  it,  and, 
thou^  in  a  hilly  region,  a  few  poor  tents  were  the  only 
dwellings  near  it.  The  ruins  were  at  least  a  mile  in  cir- 
comference,  possibly  more.**  That  the  ruins  of  Kerazeh  do 
not  lie  directly  upon  the  lake  is  not  in  opposition  to  Jerome. 
<^  Jerome  in  his  translation  of  Eusebius  says  that  Chorazin* 
stood  at  the  second  milestone  firom  Capernaum,  that  is, 
north  of  Capemamn,  the  milestones  bemg  reckoned  from 
Tsrichaea.*'* 

This  topographical  discussion,  extended  as  it  is,  by  no 
means  exhausts  the  subject.'  Certainty  as  regards  these 
ates  is  at  present  unattainable,  but  as  the  question  now 
stands  it  is  most  probable  that  Capernaum  was  at  Tell 
Hum ;  that  there  was  but  one  Bethsaida,  and  this  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Jordan  mto  the  lake,  and  lying  on  both 
sides  of  the  rirer.  Choraon  may  be  left  undetermined, 
being  but  twice  spoken  of  in  the  G^ospel  narratives,  and  only 
in  connection  with  its  doom.  As  to  the  size  and  population 
and  business  of  Capernaum,  the  Evangelists  give  us  no 
definite  information.  It  is,  with  Bethsaida  and  Choraan, 
caDed  a  city,  (Matt.  xL  20,)  and  often  elsewhere.  But  Nor- 
ton refers  to  JosefAus,  who  calls  it  a  **  village ;  ^  and  to  the 
statement,  (Luke  vii.  6,)  ^  For  he  loveth  our  nation  and  he 
haih  built  us  a  synagogue,"  as  showing  that  the  dty  had 
but  one,  and  that  one  built  by  a  Roman  centurion. 

We  have  thus  fiur  left  unnoticed  the  ground  recently 
taken  by  some  Biblical  critics,  that  ^  the  land  of  Oennes- 

1  Kortoo,  notes,  116.  See  Winer,  L  288 ;  Van  de  Velde,  Menioir,  8M. 
Oreewell  makes  Choratin  the  same  as  Cbor  Ashan.    1  Sam.  xxz.  80. 

•  The  reader  who  desires  to  examine  it  further,  will  find  ample  materials 
in  Bobinson,  Thomson,  Raomer,  Bitter,  and  others. 
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aret "  is  to  be  identified  with  the  plain  M  Batihah  at  the 
month  of  the  Jordan.'  The  argnmentB  by  which  it  is  sup- 
ported are  briefly  these,  that  the  political  diviuons,  which 
assigned  the  Jordan  as  the  eastern  limit  of  Galilee,  had  no 
existence  prior  to  the  will  of  Herod  partitioning  his  do- 
minions among  his  sons;  that  there  was  but  one  Beth« 
saida,  and  that  Bethsaida  Julias  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jor- 
dan ;  that  the  Scriptures  show  that  Capernaum  and  Beth- 
saida were  but  a  step  apart,  and  therefore  Capernaum  was 
'in  the  plain  El  Batihah ;  and  that  this  site  best  corresponds 
to  the  language  of  Josephus.'  Admitting  that  there  is  some 
force  in  these  considerations,  still  they  are  by  no  means  so 
weighty  as  to  lead  us  to  change  the  position  of  die  land 
of  Gennesaret  from  the  west  to  the  north  of  the  lake.  That 
there  was  but  one  Bethsaida  has  been  already  shown.* 


April — Mat,  781.    a.  d.  28. 

ArriTiog  at  Gapenumm  the  Lord  begins  to  gather  Matt.  !▼.  IS-aa. 

about  Him  Hia  former  disciples  that  they  may  accom-  Mabk  L  16-Si. 

pany  and  assist  film  in  His  work.    He  enters  the  Luki  ▼.  1-1 L 

Synagogue  and  there  heals  a  demoniac    Thence  he  Luki  iv.  88-41. 

goes  to  the  house  of  Peter,  and  heals  his  wife*s  mother  MATT.YiiL  14-17. 
of  a  fever,  and  in  the  evening  He  heals  many  side  per- 
sons who  were  brought  to  Him. 

The  arrival  of  the  Lord  at  Capernaum,  there  to  take  up 
His  abode,  offers  us  a  fitting  place  in  which  to  speak  of  His 
Galilean  work  in  its  general  practical  features.    In  many 

<  For  an  account  of  this  plain,  see  Robinson,  ii.  409. 

*  See  article  by  Tregelles,  in  Journal  of  Classical  and  Sacred  Philology, 
▼oL  lii.  p.  145.  See  also  article,  vol.  ii.  p.  290,  by  Thmpp,  who  regards 
Gennesaret  as  El  Batihah,  but  identifies  Capernaum  with  Tell  Hum,  and  finds 
no  trace  or  tradition  of  a  Bethsaida  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake. 

s  See  Ewald,  Jahrbuch,  1856,  p.  144^  who  also  plaees  Gennesarei  on  tb» 
north  of  the  sea. 
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points  it  was  very  unlike  His  earlier  work  in  Jadea.  So 
ftr  as  we  can  learn,  He  did  not  then  go  from  place  to  place 
biqyUiing,  nor  does  He  seem  to  have  made  any  use  of  the 
synagogues  fi>r  the  purpose  of  teaching.  Like  the  Baptist, 
He  did  not  seek  the  people  in  their  cities  and  villages,  but 
made  the  people  seek  Him,  (Matt.  iiL  6 ;  zi.  7.)  In  Gkdilee 
the  Lord  began  immediately  to  visit  the  people  in  all  their 
ciiies  and  villages,  making  Capernaum  the  central  point  of 
His  labors,  and  this  He  did  in  a  systematic  manner.  He 
went  round  about  the  villages  teaching,  (Mark  vL  6.)  ^^Jn 
a  circle,**  says  Alexander,  ^  or  circuit,  that  is,  not  merely 
round  about,  but  on  a  regular  concerted  plan  of  periodical 
visitation.'*  We  have  not  suflknent  data  to  determine  the 
kK»l  order  of  these  visitations ;  but  jt  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  He  would  first  visit  the  places  near  Capernaum,  and 
then  those  more  remote,  (Mark  i.  38.)  From  this  city  as  a 
centre  He  would  go  forth  to  preach  in  the  adjoining  towns, 
and  extend  His  labors  to  those  more  distant  by  degrees. 
And  His  course  would  be  directed  rather  to  the  west  than 
to  the  east,  both  because  Galilee  lay  to  the  westward,  and 
because  of  the  semi-heathenish  character  of  the  people  who 
lived  beyond  the  lake.  It  was,  in  &ct,  a  considerable  time, 
as  we  shall  see,  ere  He  vimted  the  regions  of  CsBsarea  Phi- 
lippi  and  of  Decapolis. 

During  these  circuits  we  find  the  Lord  journeying  from 
place  to  place,  remiuning  for  the  most  part  only  a  little 
while  in  a  place.  In  these  journeys  He  was  attended  by 
His  disciples ;  at  first  by  those  who  had  before  been  with 
Him,  and  whom  He  recalled,  and  then  by  others,  and  after- 
ward by  the  body  of  the  Apostles,  who  were  His  constant 
attendants.  At  a  later  period  of  His  ministry.  His  mother 
and  other  women  accompanied  EQm  in  some  of  His  circuits, 
(Luke  viu.  2,)  and  He  was  followed  by  crowds,  who  were 
drawn  to  Him  by  various  motives.  His  common  mode  of 
procedure  was  apparently  this :  on  entering  a  dty  where 
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was  a  synagogue.  He  availed  Himself  of  the  privilege  whidi 
His  reputation  as  a  rabbi  and  prophet  gave  Ham,  to  teaoh 
the  peoi^e  from  the  Scriptures.  Hus  He  did  upon  the 
Sablmths  and  synagogue  days.  At  other  times  He  preached 
in  the  streets  or  fields,  or  sitting  in  a  boat  upon  the  sea ;  in 
every  convenient  place  where  the  people  were  willing  to 
hear  Him.  His  &me  as  a  healer  of  the  sick  caused  many 
to  be  brought  to  Him,  and  He  i^pears  in  general  to  have 
healed  all,  (Mark  vi.  56 ;  Matt.  ix.  85.)  His  sojourn  in  any 
single  village  was  necessarily  brief,  and  therefore  those  who 
had  been  really  impressed  by  I£s  works  or  words,  and  de- 
sired to  see  or  hear  EQm  more,  followed  Him  to  the  adjoin- 
ing towns,  or  sought  Him  at  Capernaum.  The  disdples  do 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  public  part  as  teachers,  but 
may  privately  have  aided  Him  in  various  ways  to  diss^ni- 
nate  truth  among  the  people.  The  expenses  of  these 
journeys  were  probably  borne  by  the  contributions  of  the 
disciples,  and  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  grateful  who 
had  been  healed,  and  of  their  friends.  After  the  Twelve 
had  been  chosen,  one  of  their  number  seems  to  have  acted 
as  treasurer,  taking  charge  of  the  moneys  designed  for  the 
common  use,  (see  John  zii.  6.) 

A  specimen  of  the  daily  activity  of  the  Lord  may  be 
found  in  the  narrative  of  Wa  early  work  in  Capernaum* 
He  enters  upon  the  Sabbath  into  the  synagogue,  and  teaches, 
filling  all  His  hearers  with  astonishment  at  His  words.  He 
then  heals  a  demoniac,  probably  immediately  after  the  dis- 
course. Leaving  the  synagogue,  He  enters  Peter's  house 
and  heals  a  sick  woman,  and  crowds  coming  to  Wm  at 
evening.  He  heals  many  others.  The  next  morning,  after 
a  time  of  meditation  and  prayer,  He  departs  to  another 
city.  Similar,  doubtless,  in  their  main  features  to  this, 
were  His  labors  upon  subsequent  Sabbaths.  Li  mentioning 
these  circuits,  none  of  the  Evangelists  give  them  in  regular 
order,  or  relate  the  events  in  chronological  succession. 
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Each  has  his  own  prindple  of  selection  and  of  arrangement, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned ;  bat  it  is  obvious 
when  we  remember  how  great  the  Lord's  activity,  how 
many  His  works  and  words,  that  within  the  limits  of  their 
narratives  only  very  brief  outlines  can  be  given. 

The  stages  of  progress  in  the  Lord's  labors  in  €hdilee 
win  be  noticed  as  we  meet  them.  Tet  it  should  be  noted 
as  characteristic  of  the  beginning  of  ffis  ministry,  that  we 
do  not  find  any  open  avowal  of  His  Messianic  claims.  He 
wUied  die  peojde  to  infer  who  He  was  firom  His  words  and 
works,  rather  than  learn  it  firom  any  express  declarations 
of  His  own.  He  preached  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  at 
hand,  and  illustrated  it  by  His  mirades.  If  tJie  people  had 
soffident  spiritual  discernment  to  see  the  true  import  of 
what  He  said  and  did,  this  was  all  the  proof  that  was 
needed  that  He  was  the  Messiah. 

We  give  at  this  point,  for  the  sake  of  convenient  refer- 
ence^ an  outline  of  the  Lord's  Gbdilean  work,  divided  into 
periods  of  sojourn  in  Capernaum,  apd  of  circuits  in  the  ad- 
jacent territories.  The  grounds  for  the  order  will  be  stated 
as  the  particular  periods  come  under  consideration. 

.First  Sqfoum  in  Capernaum. 

Rejected  at  Nazareth  He  comes  to  Capernaum.  In  its 
neighborhood  He  calls  the  fi)ur  disciples  while  fishing  upon 
the  lake.  On  the  following  Sabbath  He  preaches  in  the 
synagogue,  and  heals  the  demoniac,  and  afterward  heals 
the  mother  of  Peter's  wife.  In  the  afternoon,  after  the  sun 
had  set.  He  heals  many  others.  Early  the  next  morning  He 
rises  to  pray,  and  then  departs  to  preach  and  heal  in  the 
adjacent  cities  and  villages. 

WIBffT  OIKUUIT. 

He  visits  the  '^next"  villages,  probably  those  lying 
nearest  Capernaum,  as  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida.    No  par* 
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tioolars  of  ibis  circuit  are  given,  except  that  He  heals  a 
leper  ^  in  one  of  the  dties.^  This  being  noised  abroad.  He 
is  for  a  time  unable  to  enter  any  city,  and  retires  to  seclnded 
places,  where  the  people  gather  to  Hun. 

Second  Sqjaum  in  Oapemaium, 

Crowds  begin  to  gather  to  Him  so  soon  as  it  is  known 
that  He  is  at  home.  A  paralytic  is  brought  to  Sm,  whom 
He  heals,  forgiving  his  sins.  This  awakens  the  anger  of 
the  scribes,  who  regard  it  as  an  assumption  of  the  Divine 
prerogatives.  He  goes  forth  again  by  the  seaside,  and 
teaches.  Walking  along  the  shore,  He  calls  Levi  He 
goes  upon  a  Sabbath  through  a  field  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Capernaum  with  EQs  disciples,  and  on  the  way  plucks 
and  eats  the  ears  of  com.  This  is  noted  by  the  Pharisees 
of  the  city,  who  were  watching  H|m.  He  enters  the  second 
time  into  the  synagogue,  and  heals  the  man  with  a  with- 
ered hand.  The  Pharisees  and  Herodians  now  conspire 
against  Him.  He  departs  to  the  seaside,  and  is  followed 
by  crowds. 

SBOOND  ciKourr. 

Leaving  Capernaum,  He  goes  to  a  mountain  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  after  a  night  spent  in  prayer,  calls  EBs 
disciples,  and  from  them  chooses  the  twelve  apostles.  Great 
multitudes  now  gathering  to  Him,  He  delivers  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  and  returns,  apparently  the  same  day,  to 
Capernaum,  still  followed  by  the  multitudes. 

Third  Sojourn  in  Capernaum. 

He  heals,  immediately  upon  lEDs  return,  the  Centurion's 
servant.  The  people  so  throng  Him,  and  His  labors  are  so 
incessant,  that  He  has  not  time  even  to  eat,  and  His  friends 
fear  for  Bis  sanity. 


THIBD  CIKCUIT. 

Tlie  day  foUowing  He  goes  to  Nain,  and  raifles  from 
death  the  widow's  son*  He  oontinoes  His  ministry  in  the 
Bdpioeaxi  region.  John  Baptist  sends  a  message  to  Him 
from  his  prison ;  to  which  He  replies,  and  addresses  the 
peofde  respecting  John.  He  dines  with  Simon,  a  Pharisee, 
and  is  anointed  by  a  woman,  who  is  a  onner.  He  retoms 
again  to  CapemaonL 

J?bttreh  Sqjcum  in  Ccyperruxum. 

He  heab  a  blind  and  domb  possessed ;  whereupon  the 
Pharisees  blaspheme,  saying  that  He  is  aided  by  Beelzebub, 
ffis  mother  and  brethren  come  to  Sm,  bat  He  rejects  their 
daims.    He  goes  to  the  seashore  and  teaches  in  parables. 

F0T7BTH  OEBOUIT. 

The  same  day  at  even.  He  crosses  the  sea  with  ffis  dis- 
ciples, and  stills  the  tempest  He  heals  the  Gadarene  de- 
moniacs, and  tJie  devils,  entering  into,  destroy  a  herd  cf 
swine.  The  people  of  the  conntry  entreat  Km  to  depart, 
and  He  returns  to  Capernaum. 

Fifth  Sqfaum  in  Cfxpenunan. 

-  Here  Levi  makes  Wm  a  feast.    He  heals  the  daughter 
of  JairuB,  and  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood. 

FDTH  GIBCniT. 

He  goes  to  Nazareth,  and  is  a  second  time  rejected. 
He  teaches  in  the  villages  of  that  part  of  GalOee,  and  sends 
out  the  twelve  apostles  on  their  mission.  About  this  time 
Herod  puts  the  Baptist  to  death,  and  now  hearing  of  Jesus 
and  His  miracles,  wishes  to  see  Him.  Jesus  returns  to  Ca» 
pemamn,  and  the  apostles  gather  to  Him  there. 

10* 
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Sqfaum  in  Ccgpemaum. 

No  event  is  narrated  as  having  ooonrred  during  this 
sojourn.  Probably  it  was  very  brief— «  mere  passage 
through  the  city. 

SIXTH  CIBCUiT. 

He  crosses  the  sea  with  the  Twelve  to  seek  retirementi 
but  the  multitude  immediately  follow  Him.  He  feeds  the 
5,000,  and  sending  away  the  iqpostles  by  ship,  He  r^oins 
them  the  next  morning,  walking  on  the  sea.  Tianding  on 
the  plun  of  Gtennesaret,  they  return  to  CapemaunL 

Seventh  Scjovm  in  Cogpemaunu 

He  discourses  in  the  synagogue  upon  the  bread  of  life. 
His  discourse  causes  many  of  Hb  disciples  to  forsake  Him. 
He  addresses  the  Pharisees,  and  heals  the  sick. 

SJBVJfiNTU  dBCurr. 

He  goes  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  find  r^tir^ 
ment.  Here  He  heals  the  daughter  of  the  Syro-PhcBoiciaii 
woman.  Crossing  the  northern  part  of  the  Jordan,  He 
goes  to  Decapolis.  He  heals  a  deaf  man,  and  feeds  the 
4|000,  and  returns  by  Dahnanutha  to  Capernaum. 

MgfUh  Sqfoum  in  Ccg^emaum. 
He  is  tempted  by  the  Pharisees,  who  seek  a  sign. 

mOHTH  CIRCUIT. 

He  crosses  the  sea  and  visits  Bethsaida,  where  He  heals 
a  blind  man.  He  goes  toward  Cfesarea  Philippi,  and  is 
transfigured.  He  heals  the  lunatic  child,  and  returns  to 
Capernaum. 
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Ninth  Sqfaum  in  C<q>emaum. 

He  pays  the  tribute  money,  and  diaconrsee  to  the  dis- 
dfles.  His  brethren  would  persuade  Him  to  go  up  to  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  work  miracles  at  Jerusalem.  He 
rejects  their  connseL 

mziTH  GIBCniT. 

He  goes  up  in  secret  to  Jerusalem  during  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  teaches  the  people.  Afterward,  a  woman 
taken  in  adultery  is  brought  before  Him.  He  heals  a  blind 
man,  and  addresses  the  people.    He  returns  to  Capernaum* 

^inal  Departure  Jrcm  Capemaium  ctnd  OaKke. 


The  first  notice  we  have  of  the  Lord,  after  leaving  Naz- 
areth, (Matt.  iy.  18;  Mark  i.  16;  Luke  v.  1,)  brings  Him 
bdbre  us  standmg  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  surrounded 
by  people  that  pressed  upon  Him  to  hear  the  word  of  Ood. 
How  long  an  interval  had  elapsed  smce  He  left  Nazareth, 
we  have  no  data  to  decide,  but  this  gathering  of  the  people 
to  Him  presupposes  a  period,  longer  or  shorter,  during 
which  He  had  been  teaching.  Not  improbably  He  may 
have  been  several  days  upon  the  journey,  and  His  growing 
reputation  as  a  prophet,  joined  to  rumors  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Nazareth,  would  procure  Him  audience  in 
whatever  village  He  entered.  Especially  as  He  came  near 
the  lake,  the  numerous  cities  and  villages  would  furnish 
crowds  of  listeners  to  hear  one  who  spake  as  never  man 
spake. 

It  was  as  He  thus  approached  Capernaum  that  He  met 
upon  the  lake  I£s  former  disciples,  Simon,  Andrew,  James, 
and  John,  and  called  them  again  into  His  service.  We 
have  already  seen  that  on  leaving  Gbdilee,  His  baptismal 
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work  ceamng,  His  disciples  left  Him  and  returned  to  thdr 
homes  and  usual  pursuits.  To  the  feast  (John  y.  1)  He 
seems  to  have  gone  unattended,  nor  apparently  were  any 
disciples  with  Him  at  Nazareth.  But  now  that  John's  im- 
prisonment had  determined  the  character  of  His  future 
ministry,  He  proceeds  to  gather  around  Him  those  who 
had  already  been  workers  with  Him,  that  they  might  enter 
upon  this  new  sphere  of  labor.  Heretofore  their  relations 
to  Him  had  been  similar  to  their  previous  relations  to  John 
the  Baptist,  involving  only  a  temporary  absence  from  their 
&milies  and  business.  ^^  These  dbciples,  hitherto,"  says 
Lightfoot,  ^  were  only  as  private  men  following  Christ." 
But  now  the  Lord  sought  to  engage  them  in  a  work  which 
should  be  life-long,  and  which  was  incompatible  with  other 
pursuits.  They  should  now  be  His  constant  attendants, 
going  with  Him  wherever  He  went,  and  thus  necessarily 
separated  from  their  fiunilies  and  friends.  This  call  to  fol- 
low Him,  was  not,  indeed,  as  Alford  and  others  suppose,  a 
caU  to  the  apostleship,  but  to  a  preliminary  service ;  and 
those  thus  called  had  as  yet  little  understanding  what 
labors,  dangers,  or  dignities,  it  involved. 

To  one  who  considers  the  essentially  different  character 
of  Christ's  work  in  Judea  and  in  Oalilee,  it  will  not  appear 
surprising  that,  beginning  the  latter,  He  should  give  to 
these  disciples  a  new  and  distinct  call.  Only  neglect  to 
note  this  difference  permits  any  one  to  speak  of  a  want  of 
harmony  between  John  and  the  Synoptists  upon  this 
ground. 

From  the  narratives  of  Mark,  (i.  16-^5 ;  see  also  Matt 
iv.  18-23,)  we  should  infer  that  the  call  of  Peter  and  An- 
drew, James  and  John,  was  His  first  act  after  the  Lord 
came  to  Capernaum.  Luke,  however,  (iv.  81-42,)  places 
the  preaching  in  the  synagogue,  the  healing  of  the  de- 
moniac, and  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  and  others,  and  His 
first  circuit,  before  this  call ;  which  order  some  follow.    But 
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we  shall  find  abundant  proof  that  Luke  does  not  foDow  the 
diron<dogical  order,  and  that  nothmg  deoidye  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fitct  that  he  phices  the  call  after  the  miracles 
and  teaching.  StiD,  as  his  accounts  of  this  call  differ  some- 
what from  those  of  Mark  and  Matthew,  many  have  been 
led  to  regard  th§m  as  distinct,  and  as  happening  at  differ- 
ent times.'  The  peculiarity  of  the  call  in  Luke,  according 
to  this  view,  is,  that  it  was  later  than  that  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  that  now  ^  the  disciples  forsook  all,  and  followed 
WmJ^  Now  they  became  fishers  of  men,  (Luke  y.  10,)  in 
ihlfilment  of  His  preyious  promise,  (Matt.  iy.  19.)  This  in- 
yolyed  the  entire  relinquishment  of  their  secular  callings, 
and  to  conyince  diem  of  His  ability  to  take  care  of  them 
and  supply  eyery  temporal  need,  the  Lord  works  the 
miracle  of  the  draught  of  fishes.  But  the  words  of  both 
Matthew  (iy.  20)  and  Mark  (i.  18)  are  express  that  ^Hhey 
straightway  forsook  their  nets  and  followed  Him."  How, 
tli^  should  they  be  found  seyeral  days  after  engaged  in 
their  usual  occupations  ?  That,  wheneyer  the  Lord  was  at 
Oapemaum,  these  disciples  were  wont  to  follow  their  call- 
ing as  fidiermen,  as  said  by  Alford,  is  plainly  inconsistent 
with  their  relations  to  Km,  and  with  the  sendee  He  sought 
from  them.  Certainly  they  could  haye  had  little  time  for 
such  labors  amidst  the  pressure  of  the  crowds,  which  seem 
to  haye  oyer  gathered  around  "Him  when  He  came  to  Ca- 
pernaum.* 

The  circumstances  attendmg  the  call  of  the  disciples,  as 
related  by  the  seyeral  Eyangelists,  may  be  thus  arranged :  As 
Jesus  approaches  the  pbdn  of  G^ennesaret  from  Nazareth, 
teaching  by  the  way,  many  flock  round  Him  to  hear  His 
wonderftil  words.  Pasdng  along  the  leyel  and  sandy  shore, 
where  the  fishermen's  boats  were  drawn  up.  He  sees 
amongst  them  the  boats  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  of 

>  So  early,  Angnstine,  and  recentlj,  Kraffly  Stier,  Gmwdl,  Alford. 
•  See  Ebrard,  807. 
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James  and  John,  who  having  been  fishing,  were  now  wash- 
ing their  nets.  As  the  people  pressed  upon  ffim,  He  re- 
quests Simon  to  push  off  his  boat  from  the  shore  a  little 
way,  that  from  it  He  may  teach  the  multitude  as  they 
stand  before  EBm.  After  ffis  discourse  is  ended.  He 
directs  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  perhaps  also  others  with 
them,  to  push  out  into  the  deep  waters  and  let  down  the 
net.  This,  after  a  little  hesitatiim  arising  from  the  ill-suo- 
cess  of  their  labors  the  previous  night,  Simon  does,  and 
they  take  so  great  a  number  of  fish  that  the  net  begins  to 
break.  He  now  beckons  to  those  in  the  other  boat,  James 
and  John,  and  thdr  companions,  who  had  doubtless  been 
watching  the  whole  proceeding,  and  who  now  come  to 
their  help,  and  both  boats  are  so  filled  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  sinking.  This  unexpected  success,  and  all  the  attendant 
circumstances,  make  such  a  powerful  impression  upon 
Simon's  mind,  that  acting  with  his  usual  hnpetnoidty  he 
casts  himself  at  the  Lord's  feet,  saying,  ^  Depart  from  me 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord."  All  are  astonished  to  see 
a  Divine  hand  in  what  had  happened.  Soon  after  this, 
probably  so  soon  as  they  reached  the  shore.  He  calls  Simon 
and  Andrew,  in  whose  ship  he  still  was,  to  follow  him,  for 
He  will  make  them  fishers  of  men.  During  this  time  James 
and  John  had  gone  a  little  distance  from  them,  and  were 
engaged  in  repuring  the  net  that  had  been  broken.  Walk- 
ing upon  the  shore  He  goes  to  them  and  calls  them  also  to 
follow  EBm,  and  they,  leaving  their  &ther  and  servants,  fol- 
low Him. 

In  this  way  may  we  find  a  natural  and  easy  solution  of 
the  apparent  discrepancies  between  Matthew  and  Mark  on 
the  one  hand  and  Luke  on  the  other.  Luke  alone  relates 
that  Jesus  spake  to  the  people  from  Simon's  boat,  and  after- 
ward directed  him  to  fish,  and  shows  in  what  relation  this 
fishing  stood  to  the  subsequent  call  of  the  fishermen. 
Matthew  and  Mark  omit  all  but  the  fitct  that  they  were 
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engaged  in  their  usual  work  of  fiabing  when  thus  called. 
There  ia  then  no  such  opporation  in  the  aocoonts  as  to  make 
it  neoessary  to  refer  them  to  different  events.' 

On  the  first  Sabbath  following  the  call  of  the  four  dis* 
cif^eS)  he  enters  the  synagogue  and  teaches.  His  teaching 
excited  general  astonishment,  but  not  the  envy  that  mani- 
fested itself  at  Nazareth.  Present  in  the  synagogue  was  a 
man  possessed  with  a  devil,  whom  He  heaJs,  and  through 
this  miracle,  thus  publicly  performed,  Ss  &me  spreads 
rapidly  through  all  Qalilee,  (Mark  L  28.)  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  he  did  not  here,  or  subsequently,  permit  evil  spirits  to 
bear  witness  to  His  Divine  character  or  Messianic  claims, 
(Mark  L  34 ;  Luke  iv.  41.)  The  ground  of  this  imposition  of 
silence  may  have  been,  that  the  intent  with  which  such 
witness  was  offered  was  evil,  and  that  it  would  also  have 
tended  to  evil  by  awaking  premature  and  unfounded  ex- 
pectations as  to  ICs  future  work. 

From  the  synagogue  the  Lord  proceeds  to  the  house  of 
ISmon  and  Andrew,  where  He  heals  Simon's  wife's  mother. 
As  mention  is  made  by  John  (L  44)  of  Bethsaida,  as  the 
city  of  Peter  and  Andrew,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
house  at  Capernaum  was  that  of  the  parents  of  Simon's 
wife ;  but  against  this  is  the  expression  ^^  house  of  Simon 
and  Andrew,"  which  implies  the  joint  ownership  of  the  two 
pothers.  It  is  therefore  more  probable  that  they  had  now 
left  Bethsaida  and  taken  up  their  residence  at  Capernaum.* 
The  healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  seems  to  have  been  at 
the  close  of  the  synagogue  service,  and  before  evening,  for 
at  evening  all  that  were  diseased  and  possessed  were 
brought  to  Him.    The  synagogue  service  closed  at  or  be- 

>  In  this  general  result  agree  Lightfoot,  Newcome,  Towosend,  Robinson, 
Wieseler,  Tischendorf,  Lichtenstein,  Ebrard.  For  an  answer  to  objections, 
see  Blnnt,  Scriptural  Coincidences,  256,  note. 

*  This  maj  be  a  slight  confirmation  of  the  snppofition  that  there  was  but 
ene  Bethsaida,  and  that  east  of  the  Jordan. 
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fore  noon,  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ot  that  aho 
«^  mmistered  tmto  them,"  that  she  served  them  at  the  table 
at  the  midday  meaL  Aooording  to  Josephus,^  the  hoar  of 
this  meal  was,  on  the  Sabbath,  the  sixth,  or  twelve  o'clock. 
That  the  dck  should  wait  till  the  sun  was  gone  down, 
(Mark  L  82,)  may  be  referred  to  the  great  sorapaloflity  of 
the  Jews  in  regurd  to  the  Sabbath** 


Mat,  781.    a.  d.  28. 

Theneztmoniiiig,  rising  up  eariy,  Jesoagoefl  out  into  HabkLSS. 

a  solitary  place  to  praj.    Simon  and  othere  go  out  to  seek  Lukb  It.  42, 
Him  because  the  multitude  waited  for  Him.    He  replies, 

that  He  must  also  preach  in  the  neighboring  towns.    He  Mabk  L  88. 

goes  preaching  in  the  sjnsgogues  and  working  mirades.  Lcnx  if,  48w 

This  quick  departure  from  Capernaum  may  perhaps  be 
ezplamed  fit>m  the  Lord's  desire  that  a  period  of  reflection 
should  follow  the  surprise  and  wonder  which  His  words 
and  works  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  peofde.  Their 
astonishment  at  the  supernatural  power  He  manifested,  and 
their  readiness  to  come  to  Him  as  a  healer  of  the  nek,  did 
not  prove  the  possession  of  true  fidth.  He  therefore  will 
leave  them  to  meditate  on  what  they  have  seen  and  heard, 
and  depart  to  visit  the  other  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee, 
probably,  as  has  been  suggested,  following  some  fixed  order 
of  visitation.  Galilee  at  that  time,  according  to  Josephus,' 
was  very  populous.  ^  The  towns  are  numerous,  and  the 
multitude  of  villages  so  crowded  with  men,  owing  to  the 
fecundity  of  the  soil,  that  the  smallest  of  them  ccmtains 
above  15,000  inhabitants."  Elsewhere  he  mddentally  men* 
tions*  that  liiere  were  204  cities  and  villages  in  Galilee, 
thus  giving  a  population  of  more  than  three  millions.    This 

>  LifiB,  54.  <  See  Lightfiiot  on  Ifatt.  riiL  16;  and  ziL  10. 

•  War,  8.  S.  S.  «  Life,  45. 
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■tatemcBt  is  oonfirmed  in  general  by  Dion  CaariuSiirho 
8SJB,  that  nnder  Hadrian  985  villagea  of  the  Jews  were  laid 
waste.'  Making  all  neoessary  allowance  for  the  exaggera- 
tion of  Josei^ns  in  regard  to  the  popoloosness  of  each  vil- 
lage,  still  it  is  apparent  that  the  land  was  crowded  with 
peo^e,  and  that  the  Lord,  with  all  His  actiyity,  could, 
during  the  brief  period  of  His  ministry,  have  visited  bat  a 
part  of  the  towns.  We  see  also  whence  came  the  molti- 
tndes  who  seem  to  have  followed  Him  wherever  He 
went.* 

That  this,  the  Lord's  first  drcnit  with  His  disciples,  must 
have  continued  some  time,  ai^>ears  firom  the  statements  of 
the  Eyangelists,  (Mark  i  80 — iL  1 ;  Luke  iy.  44 ;  Matt.  iy. 
28,)  though  their  language  may  perhaps  describe  ffis  gen- 
eral activity  ratbei  than  any  particular  period  of  it.  The 
ezpre68i<His  in  Mark  iL  1,  ^  ij/A^>air  ^  after  some  days,**  is 
mdefinite,  and  its  length  must  be  otherwise  determined. 
The  attempt  ot  Greswell  to  show,  fix>m  the  number  of 
places  He  would  visit,  and  the  length  of  the  stay  He  would 
make  in  each,  that  the  duration  of  a  circuit  would  never  be 
less  than  three  mcmths,  and  jvobably  never  less  than  four, 
rests  upon  no  sound  basis.  Ellicott,  (168,)  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  makes  this  circuit  to  have  lasted  only  four 
or  five  days.  It  is  intrinsically  improbable  that,  as  Oreswell 
supposes,  Jesus  should  have  journeyed  now  wholly  around 
Galilee,  keepmg  on  its  boundary  lines.  What  particular 
parts  of  the  province  He  at  this  time  visited,  we  have  no 
data  to  decide,  but  it  is  certain  that  early  in  His  ministry 
He  visited  the  cities  of  Bethsaida  and  Chorarin,  adjacent  to 
Capernaum,  and  labored  much  in  them,  though  of  these 
labors  there  is  little  or  no  mention,  (Matt.  xL  21.)  His 
fiime  rapidly  spread,  and  soon  the  people  firom  the  regions 
adjacent  to  Gidilee  began  to  gather  to  him. 

«  Baomer,  81.  •  Sm  Greswell,  i?.  486. 
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Of  Wa  worics  of  healing  daring  the  first  drcoiti  no 
instance  is  given,  unless  the  healing  of  the  leper  (Matt.  viiL 
2;  Lake  ▼.  12;  Mark  L  40)  took  place  at  this  time. 
Matthew  places  it  iknmediatelj  after  the  Sermon  on  the 
Meant.  Lake  introduces  it  with  no  mark  of  time :  *^  And  it 
cameto  pass  when  He  was  in  a  oertain  city,"  Ac  Mark 
connects  it  with  the  first  drcait  in  Galilee,  bat  with  no 
mention  of  place.  That  this  healing  is  not  chronologically 
placed  by  Matthew,  appears  from  the  whole  arrangemei^ 
of  chapters  viii.  and  ix.  The  first  verse  of  chapter  viiL 
more  properly  belongs  to  the  conclosion  of  the  history  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  verse  second  begins  the  narra- 
tive of  healings  and  other  mirades,  of  which  ten  particular 
examples  are  successively  recorded,  but  without  r^;ard  to 
the  exact  order  of  time  in  which  theji'.occnrred.  After 
healing  the  leper,  Jesus  commands  him  to  go  and  show 
himself  to  the  priests,  and  to  say  nothing  to  any  one  else 
of  the  miracle*  (Matt.  viiL  4.)  This  command  of  silence 
plainly  implies  that  the  mirade  had  been  done  privatdy, 
and  not  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  and  could  not 
have  been,  therefore,  as  He  came  fiH>m  the  Mount,  for  great 
crowds  then  followed  hioL  Nor  in  the  presence  of  the 
people  could  a  leper  have  approached  Him.'  This  com- 
mand to  keep  silence  the  leper  disobeys,  and  every  where 
publishes  abroad  what  Jesus  had  done«  This  wonderful 
cure,  for  leprosy  was  deemed  incurable,  made  the  people  to 
throng  to  Him  in  such  crowds,  that  He  could  no  more 
enter  into  any  city.*  He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
desert,  or  uninhabited  places,  to  avoid  them ;  but  even 
then  they  gathered  to  Him  from  every  quarter. 

If  then  the  healing  of  the  leper  be  placed  during  this 
circuit,  it  was  probably  during  the  latter  part  of  it.   As  He 

^  Greswell,  iL  296,  note,  infers  that  Jesus  was  in  some  honse  i^art  when 
the  leper  applied  to  Him,  and  that  his  core  took  place  in  priTate. 
•  Or  into  tke  city— L  e.,  Capemanm.    So  Norton. 
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proceeded  firom  place  to  place.  He  healed  such  siok  per^ 
SODS  as  were  brought  to  Hinii  and  the  reports  of  these 
cores  spreading  m  every  direction,  all  in  every  city  wonld 
be  broo^t  so  soon  as  His  presence  was  Imown.  The 
leprosy  may  have  been  one  of  the  last  forms  of  disease  He 
healed,  partly  becaose  of  want  of  fidth  <m  the  part  of  the 
lq>ers,  and  partly  because  it  was  difficult  for  than,  amidst 
such  crowds,  to  get  acoess  to  Him.  But  why  in  this  case 
should  sflence  be  enjoined?  And  why,  after  He  had 
wrou^t  so  many  other  cures,  should  this  have  aroused  so 
much  attention  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  Him  to  avoid 
the  dties  and  go  into  uninhabited  places  ?  The  most  prob- 
aUe  answer  is,  that  the  public  {Hroolamation  of  this  mirade 
gave  the  people  such  con<ieptions  of  His  mi^ty  power 
to  heal,  that  all  thronged  to  Him  to  be  healed,  and  thus 
His  teachings,  the  moral  side  of  His  work,  were  thrust  into 
the  diade.  It  was  the  word  which  He  wished  to  make 
prominent,  and  the  work  was  but  subsidiary.  He  would 
not  that  the  people  should  merely  wander  sAer  Him  as  a 
mirade  worker,  but  should  learn  through  His  works  the 
true  nature  of  the  redemption  He  came  to  proclaim. 


SUKKEB,  781.      A.D.   28. 

AAer  0ome  time  the  Lord  retnnu  to  Gtpemaum.    So    MARKiLl-12b 
soon  as  it  is  known  that  He  is  returned,  the  multitudes 
begin  to  gather,  bringing  their  sick,  whom  He  healed,    Lukb  t.  17*26. 
The  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  from  all  parts  of  the 
land,  came  to  Oaperaanm  to  see  and  hear  the  new  proph-    Matt.  ix.  %-S, 
et    A  paralytic  is  brought  to  His  house  upon  a  bed, 
whom  He  heals,  forgiTing  his  sins.    This  awakens  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Pharisees,  who  regard  him  as  a  blas- 
phemer.   Learing  the  city,  He  goes  to  the  seaside  and    Mask  il  18,14. 
there  teachea.    Afterward  walking  on  the  shore,  He  saw    Matt.  ix.  9. 
Iieri,  the  publican,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom,  whom 
fie  calls  to  foUow  Him.  Lukb  t.  27, 28. 
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The  order  of  Mark,  who  plaoes  the  healing  of  the  para- 
lytic after  the  return  to  Oiq>ematim,  iB  plunly  the  right 
one.'  Matthew,  in  his  grouping  of  the  miracles  in  chapters 
yiii  and  ix.,  does  not  follow  the  order  of  time.  Luke  nar* 
rates  it  after  the  healing  of  the  leper,  but  without  spedfy- 
ing  time  or  place.  He  mentions,  however,  the  fiict,  that 
there  were  ^  Pharisees  and  doctors  of  the  law  sitting  by, 
which  were  come  out  of  every  town  of  Gkdilee,  and  Judea, 
and  Jerusalem ;  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  was  present  to 
heal  thenu**  It  is  not  wholly  dear  who  these  persons  were, 
or  why  they  were  now  present,  Oreswell  (iL  298)  cites 
Joeephus  to  show  that  they  were  ^^  a  sort  of  village  sdiooU 
masters,  or  a  dass  of  inferior  munidpal  magistrates,  who 
mi^t  consequently  be  met  with  everywhere.**  They  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  scribes,  who  came  down 
from  Jerusalem  at  a  later  period,  with  evil  intent,  and  who 
were  sent  apparently  by  ffis  enemies  to  watch  Him,  (Mark 
iii  22.)  These,  on  the  contrary,  came  to  be  healed,  or  to 
see  and  hear  Him  whose  &me  had  gone  so  widely  abroad. 
There  is  no  distinction  taken  by  the  Evangelist  between 
those  from  €kJilee  and  those  from  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  as 
if  the  latter  were  present  from  any  special  cause.  At  this 
period  of  the  Lord's  career  the  nature  of  His  work  was 
very  imperfectly  understood ;  and  many  in  every  part  of  the 
land  and  of  every  class,  looking  for  the  Messifdi,  would  be 
naturally  attracted  to-  one  who  showed  such  wonderful 
power  in  word  and  deed.  But  in  a  little  time,  as  His  teach- 
ings became  more  distinctly  known.  His  disregard  of 
merdy  legal  righteousness,  His  neglect  of  their  traditions, 
His  high  claims  as  a  Divine  Person,  awakened  great  and 
general  hostility.  We  see  here  how  these  scribes,  who 
came,  perhaps  hoping  to  find  in  Him  their  Messiah,  per- 
haps to  judge  by  personal  observation  how  &r  the  popular 

1  So  Robinaoo,  Tischendorf;  Alibrd,  GretweU. 
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reports  respecting  BSm  were  tme,  were  tamed  into  ene- 
mies and  accusers  whmi  He  said  to  the  paralytic,  ^Thyrins 
be  forgiven  thee,"  which  was  to  speak  blasphemy,  because 
implying  an  equality  with  Gh>d. 

There  are  several  allnsions  to  the  Lord's  teaching  by 
the  seaside.  Whether  He  now  stood  npon  the  shore  or 
entered  a  boat,  does  not  appear.  It  was  not  however  till 
afterward  (  Mark  iii.  9)  that  He  commanded  that  a  small 
ship  should  wait  on  Him.  Thomson  (i.  548)  speaks  of  the 
small  creeks  or  inlets  near  Tell  Ham,  ^  where  the  ship 
conld  ride  in  safety  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
where  the  maltitade,  seated  on  both  sides,  and  before  the 
boat,  coald  listen  withoat  distraction  or  fatigae.  As  if  on 
purpose  to  ftunish  seats,  the  shore  on  both  ddes  of  those 
narrow  inlets  is  piled  ap  with  smooth  boulders  of  basalt.** 

The  road  from  Damascas  to  the  cities  along  the  coast 
passed  by  '^Jacob's  bridge'*  over  the  Jordan,  and  thence 
along  the  shore  of  the  lake.  It  is  probable  that  the  place 
of  toll,  where  Levi  sat,  was  upon  this  road,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  city.^  The  manner  of  this  call,  like  the 
call  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  and  James  and  John,  presup- 
poses a  prior  acquaintance  of  Jesus  with  Levi  The  tax* 
gatherer,  from  his  occupation  and  local  position,  must  have 
been  aware  of  all  that  was  taking  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  could  not  easily  have  been  ignorant  of  the  Lord's 
person  and  work.  Not  improbably  also,  he  was  already  a 
disciple  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  this  not  involving 
the  giving  up  of  his  usual  calling.  It  would  appear  that 
the  call  was  given  on  the  same  day  in  which  Jesus  taught 
the  people,  and  soon  after  His  discourse  was  ended.' 

By  some  this  call  to  Levi  is  placed  after  his  election  to 
the  Apostlesblp.    Having  been  already  chosen  one  of  the 

1  See  UcfateDstein,  280 ;  Henog,  Encjc,  xv,  161. 
*  Bleek.  SjnopUscbe  ErkUmmg.  i.  884.    As  to  the  identitj  of  Matthew  and 
Le?i,  lee  Wioer  li.  61. 
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Twelve,  he  retnnis  to  his  orduuuy  labors;  and  now  is  called 
to  enter  upon  his  apostolic  duties,  to  leave  all  and  follow 
Christ  But  this  in  itself  is  exceedingly  improbable,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  that  the  election  to  the  apostleship  is  later. 

The  call  of  Levi  to  stand  in  such  intimate  relations  to 
die  Lord,  most  have  been  a  great  stmnbling-block  to  all 
the  Pharisaic  party,  and  to  all  those  in  whose  hearts  na» 
tional  pride  and  hatred  of  foreign  rule  were  ardent.  The 
occupation  of  the  pnbUcan  was  odious,  if  not  in  itself  dia- 
graceful,  as  a  sign  and  proof  of  their  national  degradation ; 
and  the  selection  of  disciples  from  this  class  to  be  £Bs  con- 
stant attendants,  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah, 
must  have  strongly  prejudiced  many  againM  Him  and  His 
work,'  Such  selection  implies,  also,  that  ahready  the  Lord 
was  turning  away  from  the  legally  righteous,  the  Pharisees, 
because  His  words  found  so  little  entrance  into  their  hearts, 
and  was  turning  to  those  who,  though  despised  as  publicans 
and  sinners,  were  nevertheless  ready  to  receive  the  truth. 
Unable  to  draw  the  priests  into  ICs  service.  He  calls  fishcF- 
men;  and  what  He  cannot  accomplish  because  of  the 
unbelief  of  Pharisees,  He  will  do  through  the  fidth  of 
publicans. 

Many  bring  the  feast  which  Levi  made  for  the  Lord 
(Luke  V.  29 ;  see,  also,  Matt  iz.  10 ;  Mark  ii  15)  into  im« 
mediate  connection  with  his  calL'  Still  there  is  nothing  in 
the  language  of  the  Evangelists  that  implies  immediate 
sequence,  and  as  Capernaum  doubtless  continued  to  be  his 
residence,  and  to  which  he  frequently  returned,  the  feast 
may  with  equal  likelihood  have  taken  place  at  a  later  time, 
and  be  here  related,  in  order  to  bring  together  all  that  con* 
cemed  him  personally.* 

>  "The  Talmnd/'  sajs  lightfoot,  iu.  61,  hath  thifl  cuioii:  "* A  PhaziBeft 
that  turns  publican,  they  turn  him  out  of  his  order.' " 

*  Lichtenstein,  Tiscbendorf,  Stier. 

*  So  Lightfoot,  Newcome,  Townsend,  Robinson.    Newcome,  859,  refers  to 
the  Harmony  of  Ghemnitiu8»  "where  it  appears  thai  Lerfa  call  and  feast 
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The  ekronologioal  ooniiecticm  between  this  feast  and 
the  healing  of  the  dao^ter  of  Jairns  (Matt.  ix.  18-25) 
wiD  be  examined  when  we  reach  this  miracle. 

Gb-esweU  (iL  897)  attempts  to  show  that  the  feast  of 
Matthew  (Matt.  ix.  10)  was  different  from  that  mentioned 
bj  Mark  and  Lake ;  that  the  former  was  later,  and  not  in 
the  hoQse  of  Levi ;  and  that  at  this  feast,  only  the  discifdes 
of  John  were  present.  Tliis  view  removes  some  diffioolties, 
but  die  ai^pments  in  its  &vor  are  more  ingenions  than 
eonvindng. 


Stthkeb,  781.    ▲•  D.  28. 

During  this  Kgoom  in  Oi4>eniaiiiii,  the  Lord  with  His    Matt.  xiL  1-^ 
disciples  walked  through  the  fields  upon  a  Sabbath  and    MarkiL  28-28. 
plndced  and  ate  the  ears  of  com.    This  was  observed  hj    Luke  vi  1-6. 
some  <^  the  Pharisees  who  were  watdiing  Hhn,  and  who 
oomplaiTiedof  it  to  Hhn  as  a  violation  <rf  the  Sabbath.  He 
snswen  them  by  referring  to  what  David  did,  and  asserts 
Bis  power  as  Son  of  man  over  the  Sabbath.    Upon  an-    Luki  tL  5-11. 
other  Sabbath  He  heals  a  man  with  a  withered  hand,    Matt,  xil  9-14. 
which  leads  the  Pharisees  to  conspire  with  the  Herodians    Mark  iii  1-6. 
to  destroy  ffim. 

Both  the  time  and  place  of  this  event  have  been  mnch 
disputed.  It  is  mentioned  by  all  the  Synoptists,  by  Mat- 
thew in  one  connection,  by  Mark  and  Luke  in  another ;  but 
by  none  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  its  chronological 
succession.  All  agree  that  it  took  place  upon  a  Sabbath, 
and  Luke  (vL  1)  defines  this  Sabbath  by  the  epithet  ^^  sec- 
ond Sabbath  after  the  first,''  or  ^  second  first " — €v  on^jSarip 
8cvrcpo^p«rr^'    But  what  was  this  second  first  Sabbath? 

were  separated  in  the  most  ancient  harmonies  from  Tatian  in  a.  d.  170  to 
Oerson  a.  d.  1400." 

'  The  ri^t  rendering  is  "  first  after  the  second."    So  Campbell,  Norton, 
Itobinson,  GreswelL    For  other  renderings  see  Meyer  in  loco. 
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No  certain  answer  can  be  given.  Many  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  reading/  I^  however,  we  rece^^e  it  as  the  right 
reading,  we  have  no  positive  key  to  its  meaning,  as  the 
word,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  used  by  no  other  writer  than 
Luke.  A  great  number  of  different  interpretations  have 
been  suggested.*  That  of  Scaliger  has  found  many  advo- 
cates.' We  give  it  as  stated  by  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  xiL  1. 
Provision  was  made  by  the  I^tw  that  the  sheaf  of  first- 
fruits  should  be  offered  on  the  second  day  ct  Passover 
week,  (Levit.  xziiL  10, 11,)  not  on  the  morrow  after  an  <M^ 
dinary  Sabbadi,  but  the  morning  after  the  first  day  of  Pass- 
over week,  which  was  a  Sabbatic  day.  From  the  second 
day  were  numbered  seven  weeks  to  Pentecost — ^for  the 
day  of  the  sheaf  and  the  day  of  Pentecost  did  mutually  re- 
spect each  other.  The  offering  of  the  sheaf  was  supplica- 
tory, beseeching  a  blessing  on  the  new  com,  and  leave  to 
eat  and  to  put  in  the  ackle  into  the  standing  com.  Some 
weeks  intervened,  and  the  calculation  of  the  Sabbaths  was 
by  numbering  them;  <rapPaTw  Scvr^ooirpairov,  the  first 
&ibbath  after  the  second  day  of  Passover ;  the  second  Sab- 
bath after  the  second  day;  the  third  Sabbath  after  the 
second  day,  and  the  like.  Lightfoot  therefore  concludes 
that  this  was  the  Sabbath  mentioned  John  v.  9,  or  that 
next  after  it. 

Wieseler  (281)  defends  the  view  that  the  Jewish  yean 
were  reckoned  by  a  series,  or  cycle  of  sevens,  and  the  first 
Sabbath  of  the  second  year  of  one  of  these  cycles  is  meant) 
or  the  first  Sabbath  in  Nisan.^  Others  have  understood  a 
Sabbath  of  the  second  rank,  or  a  feast  day  immediately  fot 

>  So  Alford,  who  sajs :  "It  is  not  altogether  dear  that  the  word  oaght 
to  be  here  at  all."  Mejer  rejects  it,  and  Lichtenstein,  Browne,  Ble^ ;  Tiseh- 
endorf  rejected  it  at  first,  but  restored  it  in  bis  Synopsis,  1864  Winer  de> 
fends  it 

*  See  Meyer  in  loco. 

•  So  A.  Clarke,  Bloomfldd,  Robinson,  De  Wette. 

«  With  Wieseler,  Tischendorf,  Oostenee,  EUioott;  contra,  Winer,  ii.  U8. 
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lowing  a  SablMtth ;  others  %  Sabbath  preceded  by  a  feast 
day ;  others  the  first  week  Sabbath  in  a  P^usover  week ; 
others  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  second  month ;  others  the 
first  week  Sabbath  after  the  great  feasts.  The  last  view  * 
makes  the  first  week  SablMtth  after  Passorer  to  be  the  first- 
first  ;  the  first  after  Pentecost  to  be  the  second-first ;  the 
first  after  Tabernacles  the  third-first  In  hke  manner,  we 
have  now  in  common  nse  the  designations,  first  Sunday 
after  Epiphany,  the  first  after  Ea^er,  the  first  after  Trinity. 
Browne  (657)  remarks :  ^Of  aD  the  explanations  known  to 
me  this  seems  the  best,  indeed  the  only  likely  one."  Clin- 
ton calls  it  ^  equally  probable  "  as  that  first  mentioned.* 

In  this  chaos  of  interpretations,  the  mention  of  this  Sab- 
bath as  the  second-first  gives  ns  no  chronological  aid.  The 
drcomstanoe,  however,  that  the  disciples  plucked  the  ears 
of  com  and  did  eat,  defines  the  season  of  the  year  as  that 
when  the  com  was  ripe.  The  kind  of  grain  is  not  men- 
tioned, whether  barley,  wiiich  was  earliest,  or  wheat,  which 
was  later.  Barley  harvest  was  regarded  as  beginning  from 
the  second  day  of  tiie  Passover,  and  hence  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  this  inddent  was  after  this,  as  no  one  was  per- 
mitted to  gather  any  com  till  the  sheaf  of  first-firuits  had 
been  waved.  The  wheat  harvest  was  ripe  and  gathered  in 
May  or  June.  Robinson  speaks  of  seeing  the  wheat  ripen- 
ing upon  the  9th  May ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  people 
near  'nberias  as  engaged  in  gathering  the  wheat  harvest 
upon  the  19th  June.  We  have,  then,  April,  May,  and  June, 
in  other  of  which  months  this  plucking  and  eating  of  the 
com  may  have  taken  place.  It  is  erroneously  said  by  A. 
Clarke  that  it  cannot  "  be  laid  after  Pentecost,  because  then 
the  harvest  was  fiilly  in.'*  Thomson  states  that  the  Syrian 
harvest  extends  tiirough  several  months,  and  ^the  wheat 

*  Orotiiit,  Hunmond,  Norton. 

*  For  a  brief  itatoment  of  opimona,  see  Winer,  iL  848 ;  alao  OreiweU, 
iltOO. 
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it  (raffered  to  become  dead  ripe,  and  as  dryas  tindw  before 
it  is  cut.''  Even  if  the  harvest  generally  was  reaped,  par- 
ticular fields  may  still  have  been  ungathered,  or  this  been 
that  which  was  left  for  ^eaners. 

Without  attaching  any  importance  to  a  conclusion,  con- 
fessedly so  dubious,  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  second- 
first  Sabbath,  as  the  first  after  Pentecost,  which  was  this 
year  the  19th  May.  If  this  be  correct,  the  ministry  of  the 
Lord  in  Galilee  had  now  continued  about  two  months. 

Where  did  this  event  take  place  ?  It  is  narrated  by  all 
the  Synoptists  as  occuring  just  before  the  healing  of  the 
man  with  the  withered  hand,  and  this  healing  was  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum.  ^And  He  entered  again  into 
the  synagogue,''  (Mark  iii.  1,)  that  is,  the  synagogue  al- 
ready mentioned.'  This  appears  also  from  the  mention  of 
His  withdrawal  to  the  sea  after  the  healing,  (Mark  iiL  7 ; 
see  also  Luke  vi  6.)  That  the  field  where  the  ears  were 
plucked  was  not  &t  distant  fi*om  Capernaum,  appears  firom 
Matthew  xii.  9,  for  the  Pharisees  who  had  blamed 
the  disciples  for  that  act,  are  spoken  of  as  members  of 
that  synagogue.  ^*  He  went  into  their  synagogue."  *  They 
were,  therefore,  the  Pharisees  of  Capernaum,  and  the  field 
of  com  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  within 
the  limits  of  a  Sabbath  day's  journey. 

We  may,  then,  give  the  following  order  of  events  as 
one  intrinsically  probable.  The  Lord,  after  His  return 
from  I£s  first  circuit,  remained  some  days,  or  weeks,  at 
Capernaum,  and  upon  a  Sabbath  walked  out  with  His  dis* 
ciples  through  the  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  As  He 
had  already,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Pharisees,  brok^i  the 
sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  by  healing  upon  it,  (Mark  L  23  and 
30,)  they  followed  Him  to  watch  Him,  perhaps  to  note 
whether  His  walk  upon  that  day  was  longer  than  the  law 

Alexander,  Mejer.  *  Meyer,  Nortoa. 
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permitted,  (Acts  L  12.)  Seeing  Wb  disciples  plocking  and 
nibbing  the  ears  of  com  in  their  hands,  they  fancied  the 
act  a  violati<m  of  the  law.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that 
the  Pharisees  did  not  think  it  sinful  to  pull  and  eat  the 
grain,  bat  it  was  so  to  mb  it  in  their  hands,  all  prepa- 
ration of  food  being  forbidden.  This  is  doubtiuL  Light- 
foot  says :  ^^  The  plucking  of  ears  of  com  on  the  Sabbath 
was  forbidden  by  their  canons,  verbatim  :  *  He  that  reapeth 
com  on  the  Sabbath,  to  the  qoantity  of  afig,  is  guilty.  And 
plucking  com  is  as  reaping.'" '  If  done  presumptuously, 
or  without  necessity,  the  punishment  was  death  by  stoning, 
and  hence  the  Lord's  defence  of  the  disciples.  His  answer 
to  their  complaints  could  only  have  angered  them  still  more, 
and  when,  therefore,  He  entered  the  following  Sabbath 
into  the  synagogue,  (Luke  vi.  6,)  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  they  would  carefully  watch  all  that  He  did  to  find 
some  sufficient  ground  of  accusation  against  Him.  His  re> 
newed  violation  of  the  Sabbath  by  healing  the  man  with  a 
withered  hand,  added  to  their  indignation,  and  they  now 
b^an  to  plot  how  they  might  destroy  Him. 

Luke  (vi  6)  defines  the  time  of  this  work  of  healing  as 
"on  another  Sabbath."  Whether  this  was  the  3&bbath 
immediately  following  that  on  which  He  walked  through 
the  corn-field,  is  not  said,  though  it  is  probable.*  The  alli- 
ttioe  of  the  Herodians  with  the  Pharisees,  does  not  imply 
that  Herod  himself  had  at  this  time  any  knowledge  of  Je- 
sus, or  took  any  steps  agidnst  Him.  llie  Herodians  were 
those  among  the  people  who,  though  hating  the  Roman 
rule,  fitvored  the  pretensions  of  Herod's  family  to  kingly 
power.    In  case  of  national  independence  this  fiamily  should 

s  See  alao  Mejer  on  Matt.  ziL  1. 

•  Wieider  (287)  conjeotoree  th«t  it  wm  e  feest  Sebbalh  end  tiie  daj  fol- 
lowing that  mentioned  in  rerae  1st.  This  seems  to  hare  little  or  no  hasis. 
If  ejer's  assertion,  that  Matthew  (ziL  9)  pnts  the  two  erents  on  the  same  Sab* 
bath  in  opposition  to  Lake,  is  whoUj  baseless. 
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reign  rather  than  the  house  of  the  Maccabees,  or  any  other 
claimants.  They  were  never  nmnerous,  for  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  looked  upon  that  fiunily  as  foreigners  and 
usurpers.  ^^  Why  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians^''  says  Al« 
ford,  ^should  now  combine,  is  not  apparent.^  The  Hero- 
diana  wonld,  however,  be  naturally  jealous  and  watchful 
of  any  one  whom  they  supposed  to  be  a  claimant  of  the 
throne  in  opposition  to  the  house  of  Herod ;  and  the  Phari- 
sees, being  angry  at  Jesus  on  religious  grounds,  a  union  of 
the  two  for  His  destruction  was  very  easily  made.  We 
need  not  suppose  that  this  conspiracy  against  Him  as  yet 
included  others  than  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  of  Caper- 
naum and  its  immediate  vicinity,  (see  Matt.  xii.  14 ;  Mark 
iiL  6.)  Doubtless,  very  soon  after  this,  His  enemies  here 
took  counsel  with  His  enemies  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  con- 
spiracy against  Him  became  general. 

It  appears  from  these  narratives  that,  almost  from  the 
very  beguming  of  His  Oalilean  work,  the  Lord  encountered 
the  active  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  of  that  province.  At 
the  feast  (John  v.  1)  He  had  aroused  the  anger  of  the 
Pharisees  at  Jerusalem  by  healing  the  impotent  man  on 
the  Sabbath,  (verses  16  and  18 ;)  and  at  Capernaum  He 
continued  agiun  and  again  to  heal  upon  that  day,  and  in  the 
synagogue  itsel£  Their  &natical  seal  could  not  allow  such 
violations  of  the  law  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  as  Jesus  de* 
fended  them  on  the  ground  of  His  divine  ri^t  to  wor^ 
even  on  the  Sabbath,  He  seemed  to  them  not  only  a  Sab* 
bath  breaker,  but  also  a  blasphemer.  At  first  they  plotted 
secretly  against  Him,  the  people  at  large  being  friendly  to 
Him.  Whilst  in  the  frill  flush  of  His  popularity  they  dared 
take  no  steps  openly  against  Him,  but  waited  till  some  im- 
prudence, or  error,  or  folly  on  His  part,  or  the  fickleness  of 
the  multitude,  should  put  Him  in  their  power.  There  was 
early  an  active  and  constant  correspondence  between  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  in  Galilee  and  those  in  Jerusalem ;  and 
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at  intervals  deputations  from  the  latter  came  down  to  con* 
suit  with  the  former,  and  to  devise  means  to  hinder  Him  in 
His  work,  and  to  bring  Him  to  punidmieni.  As  yet  the  fact 
that  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath  by  healing  upon  it,  does 
not  seem  to  have  turned  the  popular  feeling  at  all  against 
Him,  nor  even  the  assertion  of  His  power  to  forgive  sins. 


MlDSUMMSB,  781.      A.  D.  28. 

After  heafiog  the  man  with  a  withered  hand  Jeaus    Matt,  zii  15-21. 
withdraws  to  the  sea-ahore.    Here  great  multitudes  from    Mark  iii.  7-12. 
an  parts  of  the  land  resort  to  Him,  and  He  heals  many.    Matt.  ir.  26. 
As  they  press  upon  Him  to  touch  Him,  He  directs  that 
a  small  ship  be  prepared  to  wait  upon  Him.    Leaving 
the  seaside  He  goes  up  intoa  neigliboring  mountain  and    Lukb  Ti.  12-16. 
^nds  the  night  in  prayer.    In  the  morning  He  calls    Mark  ill  18-19. 
the  disciples  to  Him,  and  from  them  diooaes  the  twelve 
Apostles.    The  muHitudes  now  gathering  to  Him  He    Matt.  t.  tL  vii 
proceeds  to  deliver  the  discourse  called  the  Sermon  on    Lukk  vi  17-49. 
the  Mount 

From  Matthew  (zn.  15)  it  would  appear  that  Jesus  was 
aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
avoided  them.  He  would  not,  except  so  &r  as  was  neces- 
sary, come  into  collision  with  them  nor  expose  His  work  to 
injury  through  their  oppodtion.  It  was  for  this  reason  that, 
having  healed  all  the  sick  among  the  multitudes  that  fol- 
lowed Him,  He  charged  them  that  they  should  not  make 
Him  known,  (v.  16.)  He  was  now  seeking  for  the  humble 
and  repentant,  all  in  whom  He  could  discern  any  sense  of 
sin  or  germs  of  fiiith,  and  He  would  not  for  their  sakes 
suffer  ffimself  to  be  forced  into  a  hostOe  attitude  to  the 
spiritual  leaders  of  the  people.  This  was  the  rule  of  His 
conduct,  as  it  had  been  prophetically  laid  down  by  the  prophet 
L^aiah  (xUi.  2)  :  *'  He  shall  not  strive  nor  cry,  neither  shall 
any  man  hear  His  voice  in  the  streets.^' 
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The  withdrawal  from  the  city  to  the  sea-shore,  (Mark  iii. 
7,)  whilst  it  had  thus  for  one  end^  to  avoid  His  enemies, 
seems  also  to  have  been  to  find  a  more  convenient  place  for 
teaching  and  healing.  In  the  city  He  was  exposed  to  con- 
stant interruption  through  the  eagerness  of  the  sick  and 
their  friends,  who  pressed  upon  Him  to  touch  Him ;  and  to 
secure  personal  freedom  He  was  compelled  to  order  a  boat  to 
attend  upon  Him,  that  He  might,  when  necessary,  use  it  as 
a  pulpit  to  address  the  multitude  standing  before  Him  on 
the  shore,  and  perhaps  also  to  withdraw  Himself  wholly 
from  them  by  crossing  the  lake. 

The  &me  of  Jesus  seems  at  this  time  to  have  reached 
every  part  of  the  land.  Crowds  came,  not  only  from 
Galilee  and  Judea,  but  also  from  Idumea  and  from  beyond 
Jordan,  and  from  the  territories  about  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
That  so  great  numbers,  and  from  such  remote  regions,  should 
gather  at  Capernaum,  shows  that  He  remained  at  that  city 
for  some  time  after  ICs  return  from  His  first  circuit.  It 
was,  doubtless,  not  His  teachings,  but  His  miracles  of  heal- 
ing, that  awakened  such  general  attention,  and  drew  such 
multitudes  after  Him.  Most  came  attracted  by  His  repu- 
tation as  a  healer  of  the  sick.  After  making  all  allowance 
for  the  degraded  condition  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Palestine,  the  following  remarks  of  Thomson  (iL  84)  would 
not  be  inapplicable  to  the  Jews  of  the  Lord's  day:  *^  Should 
a  prophet  now  arise  with  a  tithe  of  the  celebrity  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  there  would  quickly  be  immense  assemblies 
about  him  fit>m  Galilee,  and  fix>m  Decapolis,  and  from 
Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan.  Bad, 
and  stupid,  and  ignorant,  and  worldly,  as  the  people  are, 
their  attention  would  be  instantly  arrested  by  the  name  of 
a  prophet,  and  they  would  flock  from  all  parts  to  see,  h^v, 
and  be  healed.  There  is  an  irresistible  bias  in  Orientala  >f 
all  religions  to  run  after  the  mere  shadow  of  a  prophet,  i-  « 
miracle  worker." 
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That  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  took  place  at  this  time, 
i^pears  from  the  mention  in  Mark  and  Lake  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  comitry  from  which  the  multitudes  came. 
According  to  Lake,  (vL  17,)  they  that  heard  the  discoarse 
upon  the  mount  were  from  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  from 
the  sea-coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Mark  (iiL  7, 8)  mentions 
GaUlee,  Judea,  Jerusalem,  Idnmea,  beyond  Jordan,  and 
about  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Matthew,  (iv.  25,)  who  does  not 
mention  the  choice  of  the  apostles,  but  gives  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  speaks  of  the  great  multitudes  that  followed 
Him  fr^m  Galilee,  Decapolis,  Jerusalem,  Judea,  and  beyond 
Jordan.  It  was  at  this  point,  when  He  had  special  need  of 
their  services,  that  He  selected  twelve  out  of  the  body  of 
His  disciples  ^^  that  they  should  be  with  Him,  and  that  He 
might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to 
heal  sicknesses  and  to  cast  out  devils,"  (Mark  iiL  14, 15.) 

Whether  some  particular  mountain  is  designated  by  the 
use  of  the  article  by  the  Synoptists,  to  opo^  ^' the  mountain,'* 
or  generally  the  ridges  of  hills  on  the  sides  of  the  Lake  of 
Gkdilee,  as  distinguished  from  the  low  shores,  we  cannot 
easily  decide.  The  Jews  distinguished  the  &ce  of  the 
country  into  mountains,  plains  and  valleys.  According  to 
Middleton,'  by  the  mountain  is  here  signified  ^^  the  moun- 
tain district  as  distinguished  from  the  other  two.''  *  It  is 
most  natural  to  refer  it  to  some  specific  and  well-known 
locality ;  but  it  is  plain  that  the  mountain  here  is  not  the 
same  mentioned  in  Matt.  xiv.  23,  Mark  vi.  46,  John  vi 
3,  where  the  five  thousand  were  fed,  or  that  in  Matt. 
XV.  29,  where  the  four  thousand  were  fed.  We  may  then 
rather  infer  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the  mountam  is  de- 
fined by  the  article,  because  supposed  to  be  already  well 
known  as  the  site  of  the  event.  Where  this  mountain  was 
is  now  only  matter  of  conjecture.    Tradition  has  chosen 

1  Greek  article,  108.  *  See  Ebrard,  M9 ;  Meyer  on  Matt  t.  L 
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the  hill  known  as  the  Horns  of  Hattin  from  its  peculiar 
shape,  and  oaUed  by  the  Latins  the  Moont  of  Beatitades. 
It  is  a  ridge  not  &r  from  Tell  Hum,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  length,  running  east  and  west.  At  each  end  rises 
a  small  cone  or  horn.  Its  peculiar  shape  attracts  the  at- 
tention of  the  traveller,  and  is  probably  the  cause  of  its 
selection.  Robinson  contends  that  there  are  a  dozen  other 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  which  would  answer 
the  purpose  just  as  well ;  and  that  the  tradition  which  has 
selected  this  as  the  site  goes  no  fiurther  back  than  the  Idth 
century,  and  is  confined  to  the  Latin  Church.  As  the  same 
tradition  placed  here  also  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand, 
which  is  certainly  an  error,  we  are  the  more  inclined  to  re- 
ject it.'  Stanley,  however,  (560,)  says :  '*  The  situation  so 
strikingly  coincides  with  the  intimations  of  the  GrO(q>el  nar- 
rative as  almost  to  force  the  inference,  that  in  this  instance 
t^e  eye  of  those  who  selected  the  spot  was  for  once  ri^tly 
guided.'^ 

We  may  arrange  the  events  preparatory  to  the  delivery 
of  the  Sermon  oa  the  Mount  in  the  following  order :  the 
Lord  leaving  Capernaum  in  the  evening  goes  to  the  mount, 
which  cannot  have  been  at  any  great  distance,  and  spends 
the  night  alone.  Very  early  in  the  morning  EQs  disciples, 
probably  according  to  His  direction,  came  to  Him,  and 
from  them  He  selected  the  Twelve^  By  tMs  time  the  mul- 
titudes who  had  lodged  in  Capernaum  or  in  its  neighbor^ 
hood,  learning  whither  He  had  gon^,  followed  Him,  and 
then  He  addresses  them* 

As  Matthew  (chs.  v.,  vi.,  vii.)  and  Luke  (Vi.  17-49)  m- 
troduce  their  reports  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  by  the 
mention  of  differing  circumstances,  and  as  their  reports 
differ  in  many  points,  it  has  been  questioned  Whether  both 
can  refer  to  the  same  discourse.    The  various  opinions  may 

>  Baumer,  82,  note. 
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be  reduced  to  three  -  1st.  That  which  regards  them  as  r^ 
ports  of  discourses  wholly  distinct,  and  spoken  at  different 
times,  and  perhaps  also  at  different  places.'  2d.  That 
which  r^^ards  them  as  reports  of  distinct  discourses,  but 
spoken  soccessivelj :  the  one  before  the  choice  of  the  apos- 
ties,  the  other  after  it ;  Ihe  one  to  the  disdples,  the  other 
to  the  multitude ;  the  one  sitting  upon  the  mountain,  the 
other  standing  upon  the  plun.*  dd.  That  which  regards 
them  as  abstracts  of  one  and  the  same  discourse.' 

To  determine  which  of  these  views  is  correct,  or  how 
the  respective  discourses  of  Matthew  and  Luke  stand  re- 
lated to  each  other,  we  must  examine  in  detail  the  several 
points  of  likeness  and  unlikeness.  And  Ist,  the  difference 
of  place.  Matthew  (v.  1)  says:  ^^And  seeing  the  multitudes 
He  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  when  He  was  set  ffis  dis- 
ciples came  unto  Him.  And  He  opened  His  mouth  and 
taught  them.**  Luke  (vL  17-20)  says,  that  after  the  choice 
of  the  Twelve  "  He  came  down  with  them,  and  stood  in  the 
jdain,  (cirt  Toirov  ircScyou,)  and  the  company  of  ffis  disciples 
and  a  great  multitude  of  people, . . .  which  came  to  hear  Him 
and  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases ;  and  they  that  were 
vexed  with  unclean  spirits :  and  they  were  healed.  And 
the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  Him,  for  there  went 
virtue  out  of  Him  and  healed  them  alL  And  He  lifted  up 
His  eyes  on  His  disciples,  and  said,"  Ac  Thus,  according 
to  Matthew,  the  discourse  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  sit- 
ting upon  the  side  or  top  of  a  mountain;  according  to 
Luke,  after  He  had  chosen  the  Twelve  He  descended  to  the 
plain,  and  having  healed  the  sick,  addressed  those  present. 
But  the  latter  does  not  say  that  the  discourse  was  spoken 
on  the  plain,  although  He  does  not  mention  any  re-ascent. 
Such  a  re-ascent  is  however  very  probable,  for  it  is  said 
^that  the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  Him  ; "  and  a^, 

Kraffiy  Greswell.  *  Aogustine,  Laoge. 

*  RobinsoD^  TLscbendorf^  Stier. 

11* 
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when  fliimlarly  pressed  upon  the  sea-shore,  (Mark  iiL  9,)  He 
entered  a  boat  and  taught  from  it ;  so  now  He  would  nata- 
rally  ascend  to  a  point  where  they  could  not  reach  Him, 
and  from  which  He  could  easily  be  seen  and  heard  by  all/ 
Some  would  understand  the  ^'  phdn"  of  Luke  of  a  level 
spot  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  or  at  its  foot,  where  the 
multitude  could  sit  or  stand,  this  plain  itself  being,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  sea-shore  from  whence  they  came,  a  part  of  the 
mountain.  Thus  Stanley,  speaking  of  the  hill  of  Hattin^ 
says:  ^'The  phdn  on  which  it  stands  is  easily  accessible 
fit)m  the  lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  summit  is  but  a 
few  minutes'  walk.  The  platform  at  the  top  is  evidently 
suitable  for  the  collection  of  a  multitude,  and  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  '  level  place '  mistranslated  '  plain,'  to  which 
He  would  ^  come  down,'  as  from  one  of  its  higher  horns,  to 
address  the  people.''  *  In  this  way  all  seeming  discrepancy 
between  Matthew  and  Luke  as  to  the  place,  disappears. 
The  choice  of  the  Twelve  was  made  upon  the  mountain  be- 
fore the  multitude  gathered,  which  choice  Matthew  does 
not  mention.  As  the  Lord  beheld  the  people  gathering  to 
Him,  He  goes  down  with  His  disciples  to  meet  them  upon 
some  level  place,  and  after  healing  the  sick.  He  seats  Him- 
self in  a  position,  probably  higher  up  upon  the  hill,  where 
He  can  be  seen  and  heard  by  the  great  crowds,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  address  them.' 

2d.  Difference  of  time.  Following  his  report  of  the 
sermon,  Matthew  relates  (viii  2-4)  the  healing  of  the  leper 
as  having  inmiediately  taken  place.  Luke  (vii.  2-10)  re- 
lates the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant  as  inmiedi- 
ately following.  As  these  events  were  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  so,  it  is  said  by  Krafft  and  others, 

>  So  Robinson,  Har.  198. 

*  So  Tholack,  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  58,  "  a  lerel  place,  not  a  plain.'* 

•  See  Ebrard,  860 ;  Stier,  i.  827 ;  Lichtenstein,  247.    Alford,  after  H ejer, 
finds  the  two  Svangelists  in  contradiction. 
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xmiBt  have  been  tbe  discoaraes  which  they  respectiyely 
foUowed.  Bat  we  have  already  seen  that  Matthew  is  not 
narrating  events  in  chronological  order,  and  that  the  healing 
of  the  leper  took  place  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
We  are  not  therefore  obliged  to  suppose  the  discourses  dis- 
tinct upon  this  ground. 

dd.  Difference  of  audience.  Matthew  (iv.  25)  describes 
the  multitudes  present  as  from  Ghdilee,  Decapolis,  Jerusa- 
lem, Jndea,  and  from  beyond  Jordan ;  Luke  (vi.  17)  as  from 
1^  Judea,  Jerusalem,  and  the  sea-coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
From  this  partial  difference  of  names  Krafft  (83)  infers  that 
those  who  heard  the  discourse  reported  by  Matthew  were 
mostly  Jews,  with  perhaps  a  few  Syrians ;  but  that  those 
who  heard  the  discourse  reported  by  Luke  were  mostly 
from  the  eastern  side  of  Galilee  and  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  But  this  inference  b  not  warranted.  Li  this  enu- 
meration neither  of  the  Evangelists  designs  to  discriminate 
between  Jewish  and  heathen  lands.  This  appears  from 
Mark,  (liL  7,  8,)  who  mentions  Gkdilee,  Judea,  Jerusalem, 
Idumea,  beyond  Jordan,  and  about  Tyre  and  Sidon.  If 
heathen  were  present,  according  to  Luke,  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  so  might  they  be  also,  according  to  Matthew,  from 
Deci^lis.  The  Evangelists  plainly  all  intend  to  say,  that 
the  crowds  who  were  present  came  from  every  part  of  the 
land ;  and  any  difference  in  the  enumeration  of  the  regions 
whence  they  came  is  unimportant^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  particularity  of  the  mention  of  so  many  provinces  by 
each,  tuflciently  shows  that  all  point  to  one  and  the  same 
period. 

4th.  Difference  of  contents.  ^^  Of  107  verses  in  Mat- 
thew, Luke  contuns  only  80 ;  his  four  beatitudes  are  bal- 
anced by  as  many  woes ;  and  in  his  text  parts  of  the  sermon 
are  introduced  by  sayings  which  do  not  precede  them  in 
Matthew,  but  which  naturally  connect  with  them."^    But 

■  Allbrd  on  Matt  T.  1.    See  alao  OrMweU,  ti.  489 ;  Krafll,  88. 
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these  differences  are  few  when  compared  with  the  resem- 
blances.  The  beginning  and  ending  of  both  are  the  same ; 
there  is  a  general  similarity  in  the  order,  and  often  identity 
in  the  expressions.  Often  in  the  Evangelists,  when  their 
reports  are  in  substance  the  same,  there  are  many  varia- 
tions.' That  the  two  discourses  should  have  so  mudi  in 
common  if  they  were  distinct,  spoken  at  different  times  and 
to  different  audiences,  is  most  improbable.  That  many  of 
the  shorter  proverbial  expressions  might  be  used  at  various 
times  is  natural,  but  not  that  such  similarity  should  prevail 
throughout.* 

The  supposition  that  the  Lord  first  addressed  the  apos- 
tles and  disciples,  which  address  -Matthew  gives,  and  then 
the  multitudes,  which  address  Luke  gives,  was  advocated 
by  Augustine,  and  has  been  the  ruling  one  in  the  Latin 
Church.  It  has  been  also  adopted  by  most  of  the  Lutheran 
harmonists,  though  Calvin  calls  this  view  light  and  fiivo- 
lous.  That  there  is  something  esoteric  in  the  former  and 
exoteric  in  the  latter  may  be  admitted ;  but  this  is  owing 
not  to  the  different  audiences  to  whom  the  discourses  were 
spoken,  but  to  the  different  classes  of  readers  for  which  the 
two  Oospels  were  designed.  It  may  be  that  neither  Mat* 
thew  nor  Luke  gives  us  the  exact  discourse  as  it  was 
spoken.  Without  entering  into  the  vexed  question  of 
inspiration,  its  nature  and  degrees,  we  may  say  that  each 
Evangelist,  writing  under  the  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
made  such  selection  of  the  Lord's  words,  as  well  as  of  the 
events  in  His  history,  and  so  arranged  them,  as  best  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  for  whom  he  wrote.    That  I^ike 

I  Compare  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  giren  Matt  Ti.  9-12,  and  Luke  xL  S-4 ;  and 
His  disooarse  conceming  the  Pharisees,  Matt,  xxiii.  and  Lake  xx.  46. 

*  Neander's  explanation,  224,  that  the  original  document  of  Matthew  of 
Hebrew  origin,  **  paased  through  the  hands  of  the  Greek  editor,  who  has  in« 
serted  other  expressions  of  Christ  allied  to  those  in  the  organic  connection  of 
the  discourse,  but  spoken  on  other  occasions,*'  ia  one  of  those  arbitrary  as- 
sumptions, whose  frequency  makes  so  much  of  German  criticism  wortfalc 
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should  omit  those  portions  of  the  disoonrse  having  spedal 
referenoe  to  the  Jewish  sects,  and  to  the  Mosaic  laws,  was 
m  accordance  with  the  general  scope  of  his  Gk>q)el  as  de^ 
ngned  for  heathen .  Christians ;  whilst  Matthew,  on  the 
other  hand,  writing  for  Jewish  Christians,  would  retain 
them.  To  this  Alford  and  others  object  that  in  some  cases 
Lake  ia  fhller  than  Matthew,  (compare  Matt.  viL  1,  2,  and 
Luke  vL  87,  88.)  -But,  as  has  been  said,  Matthew  may  not 
ghre  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  all  their  fulness;  and  it  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  fitct  of  an  epitome  that  certain 
thoughts  should  be  more  fully  expanded  than  in  the  origi- 
nal, when  this  original  is  itself  but  an  epitome. 

There  is  still  another  argument  against  the  identity  of 
these  two  discourses,  based  upon  the  &ct  that  Matthew 
does  not  relate  his  own  call  (iz.  9)  till  he  had  recorded  the 
SMinon.  But  it  is  so  abundantly  established  that  Matthew 
does  not  follow  chronological  order,  that  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Matthew  gives  this  discourse 
substantially,  if  not  literally,  as  it  was  spoken,  and  that 
Luke  gives  the  same,  but  modified  to  meet  the  wants  of 
that  class  of  readers  for  whom  he  espedaUy  wrote. 

MiDSUMHEB,  781.      A.  D.  28.. 

After  the  semion  was  ended  Jesns  returns  to  Oaper- 
umm,  flttll  followed  by  the  multitades.    Immedii^y    Matt.  tUL  5-18. 
after  His  leiam  he  heals  the  oenturion's  senrant    The    Luks  tIL  1-10. 
crowds  oonthming  to  IbUow  Him  so  that  He  has  no  time    Mark  ilL  20, 21. 
even  to  eat,  His  friends  become  alarmed  at  His  in- 
cenant  labors,  and  thinking  Him  beside  Himself,  at- 
tempt to  restrain  Him. 

The  form  of  expression,  (Luke  vii.  1,)  ^Now  when  He 
had  ended  aD  EGs  .sayings  in  the  audience  of  the  people.  He 
entered  into  Capernaum,''  shows  that  He  was  at  no  great 
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distance,  and  that  no  long  interval  elapeed  between  tha 
discourse  and  the  entry.  Mark,  (iii.  19,)  after  mentioning 
the  election  of  the  Twelve,  merely  adds,  *' And  they  went 
into  a  house,"  or  more  literally,  ^^  went  home,"  cts  oacoy, 
that  is,  to  His  house  in  Capernaum. 

Matthew  (viii.  1)  speaks  of  the  great  multitudes  that 
followed  Him  descending  from  the  mountain ;  and  Mark 
(iiL  20)  of  '^  the  multitude  commg  together  again,"  as  if 
after  a  temporary  dispersion,  such  as  was  natural  in  coming 
down  from  the  mountain,  they  had  re-assembled  in  the 
city,  and  doubtless  before  Wm  dwelling.  So  earnest  were 
they  to  see  and  hear  Him,  and  to  bring  to  Him  their  dck, 
that  He  found  no  time  even  to  eat,  (Mark  iii.  20.)  This 
intense  activity  in  teaching  and  working,  without  any  in- 
tervals for  repose,  alarmed  His  friends.  It  is  not  certain 
who  are  here  meant  by  ^'  EQs  friends,"  ol  imp  avrov.  The 
translation  in  the  margin,  '^  His  kinsmen,"  is  adopted  by 
many.'  Some  suppose  I£s  unbelieving  brothers  to  be 
especially  meant.'  Some,  as  lichtenstein,  make  them  to 
be  the  disciples  other  than  the  Twelve ;  and  others  still,  aa 
Ebrard,  the  strangers  or  people  of  the  house,  with  whom 
He  was  staying.  Probably  they  were  His  relatives,  His 
mother  and  brethren,  who,  if  still  resident  in  Nazareth,  had 
heard  of  His  great  labors,  and  now  came  to  seek  Him.  Their 
affection  would  naturally  make  them  anxious  about  ffim ; 
and  their  near  relationship  to  IDm  would  permit  them  to 
say,  **  He  is  beside  Himself,"  which  any  of  His  disciples 
would  scarcely  do.  This  however  does  not  indicate  that 
in  their  opinion  He  was  actually  insane,  but  merely  that  He 
was  prosecuting  His  work  with  too  great  seal  and  energy. 
As  expressed  by  Stier,  ^^  He  does  too  mudi ;  forgets  all 
moderation — ^is  out  of  Hia  senses,  knows  not  what  He  is 

>  So  Alezftoder,  Stier,  Alford. 

*  Meyer  makes  them  to  have  reoentlj  arrired  from  Naiareth ;  oompart 
T.  81 ;  Laoge  to  be  already  settled  al  Oapemaom. 
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doing,  80  that  we  have  to  interfere.'^  This  language  did 
not  so  much  refer  to  the  matter  as  to  the  manner  of  His 
work.  Perhaps  they  may  have  had  in  mind  that  He  had 
spent  the  night  alone  apon  the  moontain,  and  so  had  been 
for  a  time  without  food  and  sleep. 

It  appears  from  Luke,  (viL  1)  compared  with  Matt,  (yiii 
6,)  that  the  healing  of  the  centurion^s  servant  was  on  the 
day  of  His  return  from  the  mount.  As  the  centurion  seems 
to  have  been  a  resident  of  Capernaum,  for  he  built  them 
their  synagogue,  (Luke  vii  6,)  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
Roman  garrison  was  stationed  there.*  That  the  elders 
should  come  to  make  the  request  is  wholly  in  accordance 
with  oriental  usage.'  That  they  were  willing  to  make  this 
request,  shows  that  at  this  time  no  general  hostility  had  yet 
developed  itself  against  Him  in  Capernaum. 


MlDSUHHEB^  781.      A.  D.  28. 

The  day  foUowing  tbe  healing  of  the  centurion^    Luut  TiL  11-17. 
ierrant  He  goes  to  Kain,  accompanied  by  the  diadplea 
and  many  people.    He  there  restores  to  life  the  son  of 
a  widow  as  they  were  bearing  him  to  the  grave.  Whilst 
continuing  His  ministry  in  that  part  of  Galilee,  John  the    Matt.  xL  2-19. 
Baptist,  who  hears  of  His  works,  sends  from  his  prison    Lukk  tIL  18-8S. 
a  message  to  Him  by  two   of  his  disdples.     Jesns 
answers  their  question,  and  addresses  the  moltitnde 
respecting  Jdm. 

The  order  of  events  here  will  depend  upon  the  reading, 
liuke  viL  11,  whether  cv  rrj  t^rj^  or  cv  rco  c^,  ^Hhe  day 
after,''  or  ^*  afterward.'^  The  weight  of  authority  is  in  favor 
of  the  former.* 

The  Lord  gives  Himself  no  rest,  but  enters  immediately 
upon  new  labors.    From  this  time  the  Twelve  were  con* 

*  Trench,  Hir.  184.  *  Thomson,  i.  818. 

•  Tisdiendorf;  Robinson,  Wiesder,  Alford ;  contra,  Meyer»  Stier. 
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Btantly  with  Him  till  sent  forth  upon  their  mission.  Bedde 
them  many  of  the  other  disciples  now  accompanied  Him,  as 
well  as  much  people. 

Nun  lies  on  the  northwest  dedivity  of  the  hill  of  Utile 
Hermon,  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  and  the  northern  hills.  It  is  now  an  imdg^ 
nificant  village,  with  no  remains  of  any  importance.  ^  No 
convent,  no  tradition  marks  the  spot.  Bat  under  these  dr- 
cmnstances,  the  name  is  sufficient  to  guarantee  its  authen- 
ticity." * 

As  the  Jews  usually  buried  the  dead  upon  the  same 
day  they  died  and  before  sundown,'  it  has  been  questioned 
how  He  could  have  reached  Nain  from  Capernaum  so  early 
in  the  day  as  to  meet  the  funeral  procession.  But  as  the 
distance  is  only  about  twenty-five  miles,  and  probably  less, 
it  might  be  wsdked  in  seven  or  eight  hours.  As  the  orien- 
tals walk  rapidly,  and  commence  their  journeys  early  in  the 
morning,  He  might  have  reached  Nain  by  noon,  or  a  littie 
after. 

The  restoration  to  life  of  the  widows  son  was  the  first 
work  of  this  kind  the  Lord  had  wrought,  and  naturally  pro- 
duced a  most  powerful  impression  on  all  who  heard  of  it. 
All  saw  in  it  the  mighty  hand  of  Gk>d,  who  alone  could 
bring  the  dead  to  life.  The  Evangelist  mentions  (Luke 
vii.  16)  that  ^  there  came  a  fear  on  all,  and  they  glorified 
God,  saying.  That  a  great  prophet  is  risen  up  among  us.* 
No  such  miracle  had  been  wrought  since  the  days  of  Elisha ; 
the  &me  of  it  ^  went  forth  through  all  Judea,  and  through- 
out all  the  region  round  about,"  and  thus  coming  to  the 
ears  of  some  of  John's  disciples,  was  told  by  them  to  their 
master.  Luke  says,  (viL  18,)  ^^  And  the  disciples  of  John 
showed  him  of  all  these  things."  This  may  mean  that  they 
told  him  of  all  that  Jesus  had  recently  done,  His  works  of 

I  Stanley,  848.  •  Winer,  iL  16,  note  1 
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healingy  the  choice  of  the  Twelre,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  wdl  as  of  this  work  at  Nain;  and  also  of  His  great  popu- 
larity, and  of  the  crowds  that  continually  followed  Him. 
If  we  assome  that  the  place  ol  John's  imprisonment  was 
Machaemsy'  a  fortress  in  the  soothan  part  of  Perea,  jnst  on 
the  confines  of  Arabia,  some  days  at  least  must  have  elapsed 
between  this  mirade  and  the  coming  <^  John's  messengers.' 
Perhi^  our  Lord  continued  during  this  interval  at  Nain, 
teaching  aU  who  had  been  so  impressed  by  His  mighty 
work  that  they  had  ears  to  hear ;  or  He  may  have  visited 
the  adjaooit  cities  and  villages;  or  He  may,  after  a  brief 
drcnit,  have  returned  to  Capernaum,  and  hither,  as  the 
place  of  Ss  remdence,  John's  disciples  have  come. 

Some  place  this  miracle  after  the  raisbg  of  the  daughter 
of  Jaime,  chiefly  because  the  former  is  a  greater  exhibition 
of  the  powers  of  Christ.  Thus  Trench*  says  of  the  three 
miradee  of  raidng  the  dead,  that  ^they  are  not  exactly  the 
same  miracle  repeated  three  times  over,  but  may  be  con- 
templated as  an  ever-ascending  scale  of  difficulty,  each  a 
greater  outcoming  of  the  power  of  Christ  than  the  preced- 
ing." But  this  is  more  plausible  than  sound.  Iftherebesuch 
^  an  ever-ascending  scale  of  difficulty,"  we  should  find  the 
Lord's  first  works  of  healing  less  mighty  than  the  later ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case.  If  we  compare  the  two  miracles 
of  feeding  the  multitude,  the  first  is  the  more  stupendous. 
The  impression  which  the  raising  of  the  widow's  son  made 
on  all,  seems  plainly  to  show  that  it  was  the  first  of  its 
kind,  (Luke  idL  16, 17.) 

Perhiqps  the  message  of  the  Baptist  may  stand  in  dose 
connection  with  the  great  mirade  at  Nain.  Such  a  work 
must  have  c<mvinced  him,  had  he  before  had  any  d6ubts, 
that  Jesus  was  divindy  sent,  and  that  the  mighty  power  of 
Qod  was  indeed  with  Wjxl    The  question  then,  ^  Art  thou 

I  JoMpliiis»  VTar,  7. 6. 1-^  •  See  OreeweO,  li  tST.  •  Mir.  US. 
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He  that  should  come,  or  look  we  for  another  ?  ^  may  be  an 
intimation  that  Jeans  shonld  now  pat  forth  in  direct  act 
that  resistless  power  of  which  He  had  just  shown  Himself 
to  be  possessed.  Art  thou  the  Messiah  ?  Act  then  as  the 
Messiah.  Thou  canst  raise  the  dead.  Thou  canst  fulfil  all 
the  covenant  promises  to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets. 
Purge  thy  floor ;  gather  the  wheat  into  thy  gamer ;  and 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  messengers  meets  this 
state  of  mind.  He  refers  to  Wb  daily  works  as  being  truly 
Messianic,  and  such  as  befitted  Him  to  perform.  Not  acts 
of  judgment,  but  of  mercy,  belonged  to  His  office.  His 
work  was  now  to  heal  the  sick,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the 
poor,  to  raise  the  dead.  He  adds,  as  a  cauti<m  to  John, 
*^  Blessed  is  he  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me." 
Blessed  is  he  who  shall  understaiid  the  work  I  now  do,  and 
not  stumble  at  it. 

This  question  of  John  ^ves  Jesus  an  opportunity  to 
bear  His  direct  witness  to  him  as  a  prophet,  and  more, 
as  the  herald  of  the  Messiah,  (Matt.  xL  9,  10.)  He  de^ 
dares  also  to  the  people,  Jthat  if  they  will  receive  him,  he  is 
the  Elias  that  was  for  to  come ;  and  reproaches  them  that 
they  would  not  receive  John  or  Smself  in  either  of  their 
different  modes  of  working  or  teachmg,  (Matt.  zi.  16-19; 
Luke  vii  31-35.)  His  testimony  to  John  was  well  received 
by  the  people  and  the  publicans,  all  those  who  had  been 
baptized  by  him ;  but  not  by  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers, 
who  had  rejected  his  baptism,  (Luke  viL  29,  30.) 

This  testimony  of  Jesus  to  John  as  the  herald  of  the 
Messiah,  was  a  plain  assertion,  though  an  indirect  (me,  of 
His  own  Messianic  character.  But  John  was  now  in  prison. 
How  was  this  compatible  with  his  being  Elias  ?  How  could> 
he  prepare  the  Lord's  way  ?  Did  not  this  very  fact  of  his 
imprisonment  conclusively  disprove  all  his  claims  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  the  Messiah  f     This  tacit  objection  Jesus 
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meets  by  showing  that  it  depended  on  them,  whether  or 
no,  he  was  the  Ellas.  If  they  received  him,  If  they  heark- 
ened to  his  words,  and  permitted  him  to  do  his  work,  then 
hewoold  be  to  them  that  prophet,  and  fulfil  all  that  was  said 
of  Ellas.  But  they  hadnot  so  received  him ;  they  had  said 
of  him  that  he  had  a  devil ;  and  now  he  was  shut  up  in 
prison ;  and  thus  the  Jews  were  made  clearly  to  understand 
the  connection  between  John's  ministry  and  that  of  Jesus, 
and  how  the  rejection  of  the  former  involved  that  of  the 
latter. 

Lmnedialely  upon  these  words  concerning  John,  follows 
in  Matthew  (zL  20-24)  an  address  to  the  cities  Bethsaida, 
Chorann,  and  Capernaum.  It  is  given  by  Luke  later,  and 
in  connection  with  the  missioji  of  the  seventy  disciples, 
(Luke  X.  13-16.)  We  shall  discuss  its  right  position  when 
we  oonoder  that  mission. 


Autumn^  781.    a.  d.  28. 

Jesiis^Biie0wHhaFliftrifleenamedSiiDdii,aiidwfaOe    LuiB  vfi.  86-60. 
at  the  table  is  anointed  by  a  woman  who  is  a  sinner. 
In  reply  to  Simon's  complaint  He  relates  the  parable  of 
the  two  debtors.    He  continues  His  drcuit  in  Galilee    Luke  Till  1-6. 
with  the  TwelTe,  and  also  accompanied  by  certain  women. 

Tliis  dining  with  a  Pharisee,  and  anointbg,  are  men* 
tioned  only  by  Luke,  (viL  36-60,)  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  later  events  <^  a  like  kind  mentioned  by  Mat* 
thew  xxvi  6-18,  Mark  ziv.  8-9,  John  xiL  2-9.  The  &ct 
that  both  persons  at  whose  houses  these  feasts  took  place 
bore  the  name  of  Simon,  is  not  strange,  when  we  remember 
how  very  common  this  name  was.  They  are  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  the  addition  in  Luke  of  ^^  Pharisee,''  and 
in  the  other  Evangelists  of  "  leper."  Where  this  Simon 
lived  is  uncertain.  Some  have  supposed  at  Nain,  as  the  city 
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last  named,'  others  at  Capernamn,'  Those  who  make  this 
Simon  the  same  as  Simon  the  leper,  place  the  feast  at  Beth* 
any;  Romish  tradition,  "which  holds  the  woman  to  have 
been  Mary  Magdalene,  gives  the  place  as  Magdala,  where 
Jesus  was  on  His  return  toward  Capemawn.' 

The  identification  of  this  woman,  who  was  a  mnner,  with 
Mary  Magdalene  (Luke  viiL  2)  rests  upon  no  sufficient 
grounds.  Lardner  argues^  that  Mary  was  a  woman  of 
quality  on  the  ground  that  she  is  twice  mentioned  before 
Joanna,  (Luke  viiL  3  and  rdv.  10,)  who  was  wife  of  Her* 
od's  steward.  So  the  first  place  is  often  given  her  by  the 
Evangelists,  (Matt.  xxviL  56  and  61 ;  xxviii.  1 ;  Mark  xv. 
40  and  47 ;  but  see  John  xix.  25.)  This  was  noticed  by 
Grotius,  who  inferred  firom  it  that  she  was  of  higher  rank 
than  the  other  women.  She  seems  also  to  have  been  at 
the  expense  of  the  spices  for  the  liord's  burial.  The 
mention  of  her  name  with  those  of  the  other  honorable 
women  who  attended  the  Lord  in  His  journeys,  and  min^ 
istered  to  Him  of  their  substance,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fiMst  of  a  previous  loose  life;  for  such  an  one  the 
Lord  would  not  have  permitted  to  be  an  attendant,  or  the 
other  women  have  consented  to  it.  Lardner  adds:  ^I 
conceive  of  her  as  a  woman  of  fine  understandmg  and 
known  virtue  and  discretion,  with  a  dignity  of  behavior 
becoming  her  age,  her  wisdom,  and  her  high  station.''  It 
is  gaierally  admitted  that  this  woman,  described  as  a 
onner,  was  of  unchaste  life.  The  text,  as  given  by  'Dsch-* 
endorf  and  Alford,  changes  somewhat  the  meaning:  ^a 
woman  which  was  in  the  city,  a  sinner.''  Alford  remarks : 
^  We  must  either  render  *  which  was  a  sinner  in  the  dty,' 

>  Gtmw^  Wiesder.  *  RoUosob,  Mejw. 

*  Friedlieb,  816,  note,  who  rapposes  thai  the  place  of  John's  impriaoD- 
ment  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  Magdala. 

*  See  Lardner'a  letter  to  Hanwaj  on  Magdalen  HooBeSy  voL  x.  287;  also 
Townsend,  part  ill,  note  68. 
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i  &,  known  as  sach  in  the  place  hj  public  repute,  carrying 
on  a  sinful  occupation  in  the  place ;  or  regard  it  as  paren« 
thetic, '  which  was  in  the  city  a  sinner.'  The  latter  seems 
preferable.''  Lightfoot  (in  loco)  mainUuns  that  this  woman 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  who  was  the  same  as  Mary  sister  of 
Lazarus.  He  therefore  identifies  Magdala  with  Bethany, 
as  very  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  affirms  that  it  was  distin- 
guished for  the  unchastity  of  the  inhabitants.  Thus  Mary 
Magdalene  twice  anointed  the  Lord,  now  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  His  Passion.'    This  is  without  proof. 

Whether  the  journey  (Luke  viil  1-3)  made  in  company 
with  *^  the  Twelve  and  certain  women,"  was  a  continuation 
of  the  circuit  from  Nain  is  not  certain,  though  most  prob- 
able. If^  however,  the  anointing  was  at  Capernaum,  this 
may  refer  to  a  new  circuit.  The  remark  of  EUicott  (184) 
that  ^  this  circuit  could  not  have  lasted  much  above  a  day 
or  two  after  the  miracle  at  Nain,"  is  plainly  at  variance 
with  the  Evangelist's  language,  (viii.  1,)  that  ^  He  went 
throughout  every  city  and  village  preaching,"  which  upon 
its  &ce  implies  a  circuit  of  considerable  duration.*  This 
circuit  is  distinguished  from  His  former  ones  by  the  attend- 
ance of  these  women,  whose  names  are  mentioned :  Mary 
Magdalene,  Joanna,  wife  of  Chuza  Herod's  steward,  and 
Susannah,  and  many  others.  Nothing  is  historically  known 
of  any  of  these  persons  more  than  is  here  related.  Their 
attendance  on  the  Lord  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as 
marking  an  onward  step  in  His  minutry.  Whether  from  this 
time  they  generally  accompanied  Him  in  His  journeys  is 
not  stated,  but  is  not  improbable.    (See  Luke  zxiii.  55.) 

>  In  fiiTor  of  the  identity  of  Mary  Magdalene  with  this  ainner,  aee  Bait>- 
nins ;  Sepp,  iii.  248 ;  Oostenee  in  loco ;  contra,  Meyer,  Winer.  For  a  gen- 
eral diacnasion  of  the  point,  aee  Herzog's  Encjc,  toI.  iz.  102. 

*  It  is  impoeaible,  without  great  violence  to  language,  to  eompreaa  so 
much  of  the  liord'a  work  into  the  brief  interral  between  Pnrim  and  the  Pass- 
OTer  following,  as  Ellioott  ia  oompeltod  to  do  by  aarnimlng  that  the  foaat 
(John  T.  1)  ia  Pnrim. 
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Retumiiig  to  Capemaum,  the  Lord  heals  one  pos-    Matt,  xil  22-40c 
aeflsed  with  a  devil,  blind  and  dumb.    The  Pharisees    Mark  iii  22-30. 
hereupon  charge  Him  with  casthig  out  devils  by  the  help 
of  Beelzebub,  and  some,  tempting  Him,  ask  a  sign 
from  heaven.    He  replies  to  their  charge,  and  while 
speaking  it  is  announced  to  Him  that  His  mother  and    Matt.  xii.  46-6CI 
brethren  stand  without,  desiring  to  see  Him.   He  points    Lukb  viiL  19-2L 
to  His  disdples,  and  says,  Behold  my  mother  and  my    Mark  iiL  81-86. 
brethren. 

There  is  not  a  little  difficulty  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  events.  We  have  first  to  Inquire  whether  the  heal* 
ing  in  Matt,  xil  22  is  identioal  with  that  in  Luke  xL  14  ?  ^ 
There  are  two  cases  of  healing  of  dumb  possessed  persons 
rdated  by  Matthew .  first  in  ix.  82,  second  in  xii«  22.  These 
have  much  in  common,  and  at  both  did  the  Pharisees  make 
the  charge  that  Jesus  oast  out  devils  through  the  prince  of 
the  devils.  There  is,  however,  this  important  differencei 
that  in  the  former  the  possessed  was  dumb  only,  in  the  laU 
ter,  both  dumb  and  blind.  In  the  healing  related  by  St. 
Luke  the  possessed  was  dumb.  Some,  as  Greswell,  find 
here  three  distinct  cases  of  healing ;  others  identify  that  in 
Luke  with  that  in  Matt.  ix.  32 ;  *  but  most  with  that  in 
Matt.  xii.  22.  The  chief  ground  for  this  identity  is  the 
great  similarity  of  the  Lord's  reply,  as  given  by  the  two 
Evangelists  to  the  charge  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  Beel- 
zebub. (Compare  Matt.  xiL  25-45  with  Luke  xL  17-36.) 
Against  this  identity  is  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed  by 
Luke,  as  if  occurring  during  the  Lord's  last  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  Matthew  also  calls  the  possessed  ^  blind  and 
dumb ; "  Luke  only  ^^  dumb."    But  this  difference  is  un- 

*  So  many,  Bohinson,  Meyer,  Lange,  Bloomfldd. 
Krafil,  Neander. 
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important.  All  depends  upon  the  point  whether  Christ's 
reply  to  the  Pharisees  is  identical  in  the  two  Evangelists. 
In  &yor  of  this  is  the  general  similarity  in  thought  and  ex- 
presdon,  making  it  improbable  that  we  have  the  reports 
of  two  distinct  discourses.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  brings 
it  into  immediate  connection  with  a  dinner  at  the  house  of 
a  Pharisee,  (v.  37,)  which  seems  upon  internal  grounds  to 
have  been  at  a  later  period  '■  Some,  however,  do  not  think 
this  dinner  with  the  Pharisee  to  have  followed  immediately 
upon  the  preceding  discourse,  and  render  the  phrase  **And 
as  He  spake,**  cv  8c  np  XoXi^otu,  as  meaning  simply,  ^^  at 
some  time  when  He  was  teaching,**  and  thus  find  in  it  no 
duronological  sequence.*  This  is  hardly  satisfisKStory.  Shall 
we  then  say  that  all  that  Luke  relates  (vs.  14-54)  is  in 
dironologic»Ed  order?  It  is  not  impossible  that  all  from 
V.  29  may  be  referred  to  a  later  period,  as  he  seems  to 
bring  together,  (vs.  15, 16,)  the  charges  of  the  PhariseeSi 
Which  Matthew  keeps  distinct.  Erafii  (85)  attempts  to 
show  that  the  discourse  given  by  Matthew  (ziL  25-45)  was 
not  all  spoken  at  once,  nor  has  reference  to  the  same  mir> 
ade.  In  chapter  iz.  32-34  mention  is  made  of  the  healing 
of  a  dumb  possessed  man,  when  a  like  charge  was  made  by 
the  Pharisees  that  He  cast  out  devils  through  the  prince 
of  the  devils.  It  b  in  connection  with  thb  mirade  that 
Krafil  would  place  what  Matthew  narrates  in  zii.  38-46. 
But  this  division  seems  arbitrary.  It  is  by  no  means  im- 
possible that  this  healing  of  the  dumb  possessed  man  in 
Luke  is  to  be  identified  with  the  healing  in  Matt.  ix.  32.* 
It  is  however  very  difficult  to  reach  any  satisfitctory  con* 
clufflon. 


>  See  His  words  to  the  Phariieet  present  ti  the  dinner,  ts.  S9-64»  which 
indicate  that  the  breach  between  Him  and  them  was  irreparable. 

s  Korton,  notes,  SMd. 

•  So  Tisohendorf,  who  makes  Lake  xi  17-86  =  Matt,  lii  4S-45;  Lukexi 
S»-8«  =  MattzU.  88-48. 
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According  to  many  harmonists,  the  two  Evangelists 
refer  to  two  distinct  cases  of  healing,  and  give  two  distinct 
discourses.'  It  is  remarked  by  Greswell  that  cores  of  dis- 
possession were  among  the  earliest  and  commonest  of  the 
Savioar?s  mirades,  and  that  Matthew  himself  gives  two 
aUke  in  almost  every  feature,  and  in  both  the  same  charge 
of  being  aided  by  the  prince  of  the  devils,  was  brought 
against  Him.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  thought  strange 
that  His  reply  upon  different  occasions  should  be  substan- 
tially the  same.  There  is  much  force  in  this,  and  notwith- 
standing the  strong  objection  that  two  distinct  discourses 
should  have  so  much  in  conmion,  we  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  all  definite  data,  assume  that  Matthew  and  Luke  refer  to 
different  cases  of  healings  and  give  different  discourses. 

That  the  healing  of  the  dumb  and  blind  possessed  man 
took  place  at  Capernaum,  may  be  inferred  from  the  men- 
tion of  ^  the  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem,'' 
(Mark  iiL  22,)  and  who  would  naturally  seek  Him  in  the 
place  of  His  residence.  Their  presence  at  this  time  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  powerfid  impression  which  the  raising 
of  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  had  made  upon  all  who  heard 
of  it)  and  the  consequent  necessity  on  the  part  of  His  ene* 
mies  of  taking  some  steps  to  counteract  it.  The  cure  of 
the  possessed,  it  is  said,  amazed  the  people,  and  led  them 
to  ask,  '*Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?"  So  &r  as  we 
know,  this  was  the  first  time  that  this  specially  Messianic 
title  had  been  given  Him ;  nor  does  it  clearly  appear  what 
there  was  in  this  miracle  that  should  lead  them  thus  to 
sjpeak.  It  would,  however,  naturally  arouse  the  jealousy 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  make  them  the  more  eager  to  oppose 
Him.  As  the  &ct  of  the  healing  was  beyond  dispute,  they 
could  only  assert  that  it  was  done  through  the  aid  of  the 
prince  of  the  devils.  This  ascription  of  His  miracles  to 
Satanic  agency  marks  a  decided  progress  in  Pharisaic  hos- 

1  McEBight,  GffwwiU. 
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tflitj.  Heretofore  they  had  said  of  Him  that  He  was  a 
Sabbath-breaker  and  a  blasphemer ;  now  they  say  that  He 
is  in  league  with  evil  spirits.  And  this  charge  reached 
much  £Burther  than  this  particular  miracle.  It  was  virtually 
ascribing  all  that  He  said  and  did  to  a  diabolical  origin, 
and  made  the  Spirit  of  God  that  rested  upon  Him  to  be 
the  spirit  of  Beelzebub ;  and  hence  the  severity  of  His  lan- 
guage in  reply,  (Matt.  ziL  84.) 

It  appears  from  Mark  (iiL  22)  that  those  who  made  this 
diarge  were  the  scribes  whidi  came  down  from  Jerusalem. 
Luke  (zL  15)  uses  the  indefinite  expression,  "some  of  them 
said.**  Matthew  (xii  24)  refers  it  to  the  Pharisees.  These 
scribes  were  doubtless  themselves  Pharisees,  perhaps  also 
priests,  or  Levites.  Alexander  wdl  remarks :  "  It  is  a  serious 
error  to  suppose  that  these  descriptive  titles  are  exclusive  of 
each  other,  and  denote  so  many  independent  classes,  whereas 
they  only  denote  different  cliaracters  or  relations,  which 
might  all  meet  in  one  and  the  same  person,  as  being  at  the 
same  time  a  priest  and  Levite  by  descent  and  sacred  office, 
a  scribe  by  profession,  and  a  Pharisee  in  sentiment  and 
party  connection."  It  is  not  improbable  that  they  came 
as  a  formal  deputation  to  watch  His  proceedings,  and  to 
organize  His  enemies  against  Him  throughout  Galilee. 
Doubtless  their  calmnny  that  He  was  aided  by  Beelzebub, 
was  caught  up  and  ^reiterated  by  the  Pharisees  of  Ca- 
pernaum. 

The  visit  of  His  mother  and  brethren  is  mentioned  by 
an  the  Synoptists ;  and  that  it  occurred  during,  or  imme- 
diately after,  the  reply  to  the  Pharisees,  appears  from 
Matt.  xiL  46.  Luke  (viiL  19)  has  it  in  another  connection, 
but  without  any  note  of  time.  It  is,  perhaps,  &irly  infer- 
rible liiat  they  now  resided  at  Capernaum.^  It  is  evident 
that  Mary  and  His  brethren  were  presuming  too  much  on 

>  OresweU,  ii  270,  admitting  this,  itill  affirms  that "  they  had  no  Umae  oC 
their  own,  or  none  in  which  oar  Lord  waa  liWng  along  with  tbam." 

12 
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their  near  relationship  to  Him,  and  that  He  wished  to  teach 
them  that  when  engaged  in  His  Father's  work,  merely  hu- 
man  bonds  most  give  place  to  higher  obligations.  Mary 
here  showed  the  same  spirit  that  twice  before  He  had  re* 
buked,  (Luke  iL  49 ;  John  iL  4.) 


Autumn,  781,    a.  d.  28. 

The  same  day  He  left  His  house  and  sat  by  the  sea-  Matt.  xiiL  1-62. 

ride,  and  as  the  multitudes  gathered  to  Him,  He  entered  Mark  It.  1-34. 

a  ship  and  taught  them  in  parables.  At  the  dose  of  the  Luke  Tiii  4-15. 

day  He  gives  commandment  to  depart  to  the  other  side.  Matt,  yiil  18-27. 

As  they  were  preparing  to  go,  He  holds  a  oonTersation  Lues  ix.  67-60. 

with  a  scribe,  and  with  one  of  His  disciples  about  fol-  Mask  iy.  86-41. 

lowing  Hint    He  enters  the  ship  with  the  disciples,  and  Luki  tiIL  22-26. 
crosses  the  sea.    Upon  the  way  a  violent  tempest  arises; 
Jesus  rebukes  the  wind  and  waves,  and  there  is  a 
great  calm. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  language  of  Matthew  *^  hi 
the  same  day,''  cv  v/icp^  ciccti^/^— should  not  here  be  taken 
strictly,  although  sometimes  used  indefinitely,  (Acts  viiL  1.) 
It  was  the  same  day  as  that  on  which  His  mother  and 
brethren  visited  Him,  and  on  which  He  healed  the  blind 
and  dumb  possessed.  Mark  (iv.  1)  has  the  same  order. 
Luke  (viii.  4-19)  narrates  the  teaching  in  parables  before 
His  mother's  visit.  The  (umilarity  of  statement  is  so  marked 
in  Matt.  viiL  19-22,  and  Luke  ix.  57-60,  that  we  can 
scarce  doubt  that  they  are  describing  the  same  incidents. 
Their  repetition  is  indeed  possible,  as  affirmed  by  Stier,  but 
improbable.  They  seem  most  fittingly  arranged  in  the  or« 
der  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Matthew. 

It  is  a  question  whether  all  the  parables  given  by  Mat* 
thew(xiii.)  were  spoken  at  once ;  and  if  not,  wh«i  and  where? 
Mark,  although  he  gives  only  those  of  the  Sower  and  the 
mustard  seed,  implies  that  there  were  others,  (iv.  2,)  ^^And 
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He  taught  them  many  thmgs  by  parables ;  **  language  almost 
the  same  as  that  of  Matthew,  (xiiL  8,)  **  And  He  spake 
many  things  mito  them  in  parables.'*  After  He  had  spoken 
the  parable  of  the  Sower,  it  is  said  (Matt.  ziiL  10)  that  His  * 
disdi^es  came  to  ask  Him  why  He  spake  in  parables. 
Mark  (iv.  10)  says :  ^  When  He  was  alone,**  they  asked  of 
Him  the  parible.  Whether  He  was  yet  in  the  ship,  or  had 
goae  to  the  shore,  does  not  appear.  Greswell  attempts  to 
show  that  the  disciples  did  not  ask  any  explanation  of  the 
parable  of  the  Sower  at  this  time,  bat  only  why  He  spake 
in  parables  at  aU.  Afterward,  when  He  had  gone  into  the 
house,  (Matt.  xiiL  36,)  they  asked  Him  the  meaning  of  this 
particular  parable,  and  also  of  the  tares.  This  involves 
more  difficolties  than  it  removes.  Kraf%  makes  the  teach- 
ing in  parables  to  have  occupied  at  least  two  days.  (See 
Luke  viiL  22,  who  makes  a  distinction  between  the  day  of  the 
visit  of  His  mother  and  brethren,  and  that  when  He  spake 
the  parable  of  the  Sower.)  In  this  case,  Mark  (iv.  35)  refers 
not  to  the  day  when  He  went  down  to  the  sea-side,  bat  to 
the  day  following.  Stier  supposes  the  seven  parables  of 
Matthew  to  have  been  spoken  on  one  day ;  the  first  four 
to  the  people  on  the  shore,  the  last  three  to  the  disciples 
in  the  house.  After  several  parables  had  been  spoken, 
there  was  a  pause,  (Mark  iv*  10 ;  Matt.  xiiL  10,)  and  then 
the  questions  following  were  asked. 

It  must  remain  doubtfid  whether  this  teaching  in  par* 
ables  did  not  occupy  more  than  one  day.  I^  however,  we 
limit  it  to  one,  we  may  give  the  following  order  of 
events  as  a  probaUe  one.  After  Jesus  had  spoken  the 
parable  of  the  Sower,  He  paused  for  a  while,  perhaps  to 
give  His  hearers  time  to  reflect  upon  it  During  this  in- 
terval, the  Twelve  and  other  disciples  asked  Him,  first,  why 
He  taught  in  parables,  and  second,  what  this  parable  was? 
Where  these  questions  were  asked,  is  uncertain.  Two  cir- 
cumstanoes  only  define  it :  that  ^  He  was  alone,"  (Mark  iv. 
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10,)  or  separated  from  the  multitade ;  and  that  *^  the  disci* 
plescame  to  EQin,'*  (Matt.  xiiL  10.)  AH  this  may  have  taken 
place  while  He  was  still  in  the  boat,  in  which  with  Him  were 
doubtless  the  Twelve,  and  others  may  have  joined  them. 
By  withdrawing  a  little  way  from  the  shore,  they  would  be 
strictly  alone.  Greswell  (ii.  440)  objects  that  the  multitade 
could  not  be  called  ^  those  that  are  without,"  (Mark  iv.  11,) 
unless  Jesus  and  the  disciples  were  somewhere  within,  that 
is,  in  a  house ;  but  the  distinction  is  more  subtle  than  solid. 
After  His  explanations  to  the  disciples,  Jesus  agaiu  teaches 
the  people,  and  adds  the  parables  of  the  tares  and  wheat, 
tiie  mustard  seed,  and  the  leaven.  At  this  point,  dismiss- 
ing the  multitude.  He  returns  to  Wb  house,  and  His  dis- 
ciples coming  to  Him,  He  expounds  to  them  the  tares  and 
wheat,  and  adds  the  parables  of  the  hid  treasure,  the  pearl, 
and  the  net.  Gk>ing  again  at  even  to  the  shore,  and  the 
multitudes  gathering  around  Him,  He  gives  order  to  pass 
to  the  other  side.  The  disciples,  therefore,  send  away  the 
people,  and  take  Him  as  He  was  in  the  ship.' 

This  teaching  in  parables  plainly  marks  an  onward  step 
in  the  Lord's  ministry.  He  had  now  testified  of  Himself 
both  in  word  and  deed,  had  manifested  Himself  as  the  Mes* 
siah ;  and  it  was  becoming  apparent  to  Him  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  had  no  discernment  of  His  divine  char« 
acter  and  mission,  and  would  not  receive  Him,  however  they 
might  for  a  time  be  personally  attracted  to  Him,  and  marvel 
at  His  words  and  works.  The  Pharisees,  the  spiritual 
leaders  both  at  Jerusalem  and  in  Galilee,  had  taken  decided 
steps  against  Him ;  and  though  with  the  common  peojde 
His  popularity  seemed  now  at  its  height,  He  discerned  that 
there  was  no  root  of  fidth,  and  that  most  foUowed  ffim 
through  motives  of  wonder,  or  idle  curiosity.  He  could, 
therefore,  well  speak  of  them  (Matt.  xiiL  18-15)  as  hearing 

&  See  Newoome,  Her.  256. 
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His  words,  and  yet  not  onderstanding  them,  as  seeing  Hjs 
works  and  not  perceiving  their  significance.  To  them  He 
could  not  explain  the  mysteries  of  the  Elngdom.  He  must 
use  the  form  of  the  parable  which,  hiding  its  meaning  from 
the  careless  and  foolish,  opened  it  to  the  diligent  and  wise 
seeker  after  truth. 

The  motive  of  the  Lord  in  crossing  the  lake  is  not  stated, 
but  apparently  it  was  to  escape  the  crowds  never  satisfied 
with  hearing  Hun,  and  to  find  rest,  (Matt.  viiL  18.)  EQs 
disciples  ^  took  Him  as  He  was  in  the  ship,"  or  without 
any  preparation  for  the  journey ;  whidi  implies  that  it  was 
not  premeditated,  but  suddenly  determined  on,  (Mark  iv. 
36.)  It  was  "  even,**  probably  near  sundown,  when  they 
left  the  shore,  and  wearied  by  the  labors  of  the  day  the 
Lord  soon  fell  asleep.  Whilst  thus  sleeping  a  fierce  storm 
burst  upon  them.  How  exposed  is  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  from 
its  peculiar  position,  to  these  storms,  all  travellers  have  re- 
marked, but  few  have  had  any  personal  experience  of  their 
fiiry.  Thomson,  (p.  32,)  however,  was  for  several  days  upon 
its  shores  during  one  of  them,  the  character  of  which  he 
thus  describes :  *^  To  understand  the  causes  of  these  sudden 
and  violent  tempests  we  must  remember  that  the  lake  lies 
low,  six  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  ocean ;  that  the  vast 
and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaulan  rise  to  a  great  height, 
spreading  backward  to  the  wilds  of  the  Hauran,  and  up- 
ward to  snowy  Hermon ;  that  the  water-courses  have  cut 
out  profound  ravines,  and  wild  gorges  converging  to  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  that  these  act  like  gigantic  ftmnels  to 
draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  the  mountains.  And 
moreover,  these  winds  are  not  only  violent,  but  they  come 
down  suddenly,  and  oft^n  when  the  sky  is  perfectly  clear. 
I  once  went  in  to  swim  near  the  hot  baths,  and  before  I 
was  aware  a  wind  came  rushing  over  the  clifiEs  with  such 
force  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  I  could  regain  the 
shore.''    Of  another  storm,  when  on  the  eastern  side,  he 
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says:  ^^Tfae  son  bad  scarcely  set  wben  tbe  wind  began  to 
ruflh  down  toward  tbe  lake,  and  it  continued  all  nigbt  long 
witb  constantly  increasing  violence,  so  that  wben  we  reached 
the  shore  next  morning,  the  Cem^  of  the  lake  was  like  a  bnge 
boiling  caldron.^ — "  We  had  to  double-pin  all  the  tent  ropes, 
and  frequently  were  obliged  to  hang  with  our  whole  weight 
upon  them  to  keep  the  quivering  tabemade  from  beii^ 
carried  off  bodily  into  the  air." 

The  attempts  to  determine  at  what  season  of  the  year 
the  parables  were  spoken,  through  the  natural  analogiea 
upon  which  they  are  based,  as  Newton  inferred  that  it  was 
seed-time,  or  about  November,  because  of  the  reference  to 
the  sowing  of  seed,  lead  to  no  substantial  result.  So  also 
the  storm  does  not,  as  said  by  Newton,  define  the  time  as 
winter ;  or  as  an  equinoctial  quarter  of  the  year,  as  said  by 
GreswelL  That  it  was  during  the  late  autumn  or  early 
winter  is  upon  other  grounds  probable. 


Autumn,  781.    a.  d.  28. 

After  the  stilliiig  of  the  tempest  He  oomee  to  tbe    Matt.  tiU.  28-84< 
country  of  the  Oergesenee.  As  He  landed  Ee  waB  met    Mark  ▼.  1-18. 
by  two  men  poflnessed  by  demons,  whose  dwelling  was    Lukx  Till  a&-89. 
In  the  tombs  near  by.    Beholding  Jesus  they  run  to 
meet  Him,  and  He  casting  out  the  demons  permits 
thenTto  enter  a  herd  of  swine  that  was  feeding  near. 
The  swine  so  possessed  run  down  the  hill-side  into  the 
sea,  and  so  perish,  and  the  inhabitants  coming  to  Hun 
desire  Him  to  depart  from  their  coasts.    After  direct- 
ing the  healed  demoniacs  to  proclaim  through  Decap-    Mask  t.  19, 9Qi 
olis  what  had  been  done  for  them,  He  returns  to  Ga-    Matt.  iz.  1. 
pemaum. 

As  the  Lord  left  the  shore  at  even,  and  afterward  feQ 
asleep,  we  may  infer  that  the  storm  came  on  in  the  night. 
The  landing  at  Gergesa  on  the  eastern  side  must  then  have 
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been  the  next  morning,  as  there  is  no  mention  that  He  re- 
tamed  that  night  to  Oapemamn,  or  landed  elsewhere.  He 
was  met  by  the  demoniacs  so  soon  as  He  came  out  of  the 
ship ;  and  that  it  was  broad  daylight  appears  from  the  &ct 
that  He  was  seen  by  them  afiur  ofi^  (Hark  y.  2-4.)' 

The  exact  spot  where  Jesns  met  the  demoniacs  is  un- 
certain. The  first  point  of  diiBcolty  is  to  harmonise  the 
yarions  readings  of  the  Synoptists.  Without  entering  into 
a  discussion  upon  this  point,  which  could  lead  to  no  definite 
result,  we  find  mentioned  three  distinct  places,  Gktdara, 
Gterasa,  and  Qergesa.  Of  the  two  former  we  have  some 
knowledge.  Gkidara  is  mentioned  by  Josephus'  as  the 
capital  of  Perea,  and  as  destroyed  by  Vespadan.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  that  it  stood  upcm  the  site  now  known  as 
XJm  Eeis,  where  very  considerable  ruins  are  still  visible. 
Um  Eeis  lies  some  six  or  eight  miles  southeast  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tiberias,  and  three 
south  of  the  Jaimuk,  or  andent  Hieromax.  Gwasa  is  also 
mentioned  by  Josephus'  as  lying  xipotn  the  eastern  border 
of  Perea,  and  as  captured  by  a  lieutenant  of  Vespasian. 
^  In  the  Roman  age  no  dty  of  Pdestine  was  better  known 
dian  Gterasa.  It  is  situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Gilead 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  twenty-five  north  of 
Philadelphia,  the  ancient  Rabbath  Ammon.''*  Oergeea  is 
mentioned  by  Origen  as  an  ancient  city  lying  upon  the 
Lake  of  Tiberias,  and  near  the  shore,  and  he  adds  that  the 
precipice  was  still  pomted  out  from  which  the  swine  rushed 
into  the  sea.*  AUbrd,  however,  doubts  whether  there  ever 
was  a  town  named  Oergesa  near  the  lake ;  still,  as  he  thinks 
that  ^*  Gtergesenes**  in  the  text  could  not,  as  a  conjecture  of 
Origen,  have  found  its  way  into  so  many  ancient  versions 

>  8m  GfWweD,  ii  8S6.  •  Wat,  4  7.  8. 

•  War,  8.  8.  8 ;  4.  9. 1.  «  Smith's  Diet  Bible,  L  678. 

•  OngeD  quoted  in  AUbrd  on  Matt.  tUL  88;  see  ReUnd,  806. 
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and  mannscripta,  he  adepts  it  as  the  trae  reading.*  He 
adds :  ^^  We  cannot  say  that  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Gi^ 
dara  may  not  have  been  known  to  those,  who,  like  Mat- 
thew, were  locally  intimate  with  the  shores  of  the  lake,  by 
this  ancient  and  generally  disnsed  name." 

Regarded  merely  as  a  question  of  topography,  Grerasa 
must  be  at  once  rejected  as  the  place  of  this  meeting  witk 
the  demoniacs,  because  too  distant ;  unless  indeed  we  suj^ 
pose  it  to  have  been  the  name  of  a  proviaoe  so  large  as  to 
embrace  Gkidara  and  all  the  region  to  the  lake.  So  al89 
Gadara,  if  the  city  be  meant,  b  too  remote  to  answer  to 
the  conditions  of  the  narratiye,  for  this  plainly  imf^es  that 
the  city  was  upon,  or  near  the  shore.  Mark  (v.  2)  says: 
*^  And  when  He  was  come  out  of  the  ship  immediately  there 
met  Him  out  of  the  tombs,''  dbc  Luke  (viii  27)  says: 
^^  And  when  He  went  forth  taland  there  met  Him  out  of 
the  city  a  certain  man,"  &o.  These  statements  cannot  well 
be  explained  otherwise  than  that  the  demoniacs  met  TSsn^ 
as  observed  by  Alexander,  ^^  as  He  landed,  not  merely  after 
He  had  done  so,  which  would  admit  of  an  indefinite  inter- 
val; whereas  the  landing  and  the  meeting  were  simulta- 
neous, or  immediately  successive."  It  is  not  indeed  said 
that  the  place  of  landing  was  dose  to  the  city,  but  Jesus 
does  not  seem  to  have  left  the  spot  where  the  demoniacs 
met  Him  upon  the  shore,  and  to  which  ^^  the  whole  city 
came  out  to  meet"  ffim ;  from  which  circumstance  it  may 
fidrly  be  inferred  that  the  city  was  at  no  great  distance. 
Besides,  although  the  place  where  the  swine  were  feeding 
is  spoken  of  as  *^  a  good  way  o£^"  yet  it  was  obvioudy  near 
the  lake,  for  it  is  simply  said  that  after  thdr  possession  they 
ran  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea.  Thomson  (ii.  35)  sat- 
is&ctorily  shows  Uiat  this  city  could  not  be  Gadara,    ^  I 

'  Bleek  (Sjnoptisohe  EiUftrang  L  865)  thinks  Origen'a  words  show  thsi 
there  was  such  a  place  in  his  daj,  the  trsditioiial  dte  of  the  mirade,  aod  one 
aaswering  to  its  oonditions. 
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take  tor  granted,  what  I  believe  to  be  tme,  that  Urn  Kds 
marks  the  site  of  Qadara,  and  it  was  therefore  about  three 
hours  to  the  south  of  the  extreme  shore  of  the  lake  in  that 
direction,  lliere  is  first  a  broad  plain  from  Ehurbet  Sa. 
rura  to  the  Jarmnk ;  then  the  vast  gorge  of  this  rirer,  and 
after  it  an  ascent  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  Urn  Eeis.  No 
one,  I  thiok,  will  maintain  that  this  meets  the  requirements 
<^  the  sacred  narratiyes,  but  is  in  irreconcilable  contradic- 
tion to  them.  It  is  true  that  a  celebrated  traveller,  from 
his  lofty  stand-point  at  TJm  Keis,  overlooks  all  intervening 
obstaoiee,  and  makes  the  swine  rush  headlong  into  the  lake 
from  beneath  his  very  feet.  But  to  do  this  in  fiu^t,  (and 
the  Evangelists  deal  only  in  plain  &ctSj)  they  must  have 
run  down  the  mountain  for  an  hour  and  a  halj^  forded  the 
deep  Jaarmuk,  quite  as  formidable  as  the  Jordan  itself  as- 
cended its  northern  bank,  and  raced  across  a  level  plain 
several  miles  before  they  could  reach  the  nearest  margin 
of  the  lake,  i^  foat  which  no  herd  of  swine  would  be  likely 
to  achieve,  even  though  they  were  possessed.'' 

Jf  upon  these  topograpUc  grounds,  which  are  substan^ 
tially  those  of  Origen,  we  reject  the  claims  of  Gadara,  we 
turn  back  to  Gtergesa.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
testimony  of  Origen  to  €brgeea  as  an  ancient  city  near  the 
lake,  and  having  a  precipice  hard  by,  which  tradition  in  his 
day  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  the  swine  ran  down 
into  the  sea.  Eusebius  says  that  at  his  day,  a  village  was 
shown  upon  the  mountain  near  Lake  Hberias,  where  the 
swine  ran  down.*  There  is  then  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
at  the  time  of  Origen,  and  afterward,  a  town  existed  by  the 
name  of  Gergesa  near  the  lake,  and  which  tradition  made 
the  scene  of  this  mirade ;  and  the  absence  of  all  later  men- 
tion of  it  shows  only  that  it  had  fiUen  into  decay.  The  site 
of  this  city  Tliomson  finds  on  the  eastern  shore  directly 

>  Banmeri  218,  note  SSL 
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oppodte  the  plain  of  Qennedaret,  and  near  the  pomt  where 
Wady  es  Samak  enters  the  lake.  Here  he  found  some 
ruins,  and  the  name  as  given  him  by  the  Bedouins  was 
Eersa  or  Gersa.  ^^It  was  a  small  plaooi  but  the  walls  can 
be  traced  all  round,  and  there  seem  to  have  been  consider* 
able  suburbs.  I  identify  these  ruins  with  the  long  lost  site 
of  Glergesa.'' — ^^  In  this  Gtersa  or  Ghersa  we  haye  a  position 
which  fulfils  every  requirement  of  the  narrative,  and  with  a 
name  so  near  that  in  Matthew  as  to  be  in  itself  a  strong 
corroboration  of  the  truth  of  this  identification.  It  is 
within  a  hw  rods  of  the  shore,  and  an  immense  mountain 
rises  directly  above  it,  in  which  are  ancient  tombs,  out  of 
some  of  which  the  two  men  possessed  of  the  devils  may 
have  issued  to  meet  Jesus.  The  lake  is  so  near  the  base  of 
the  mountain,  that  the  swine  rushing  madly  down  it  could 
not  stop,  but  would  be  hurried  on  into  the  water  and 
drowned.  The  place  is  one  which  our  Lord  would  be 
likely  to  visit,  having  Capernaum  in  full  view  to  the  north, 
and  Gkdilee  over  against  it,  as  Luke  (viiL  26)  says  it  was. 
The  name,  however,  pronounced  by  Bedouin  Arabs  is  so 
similar  to  Gkrgesa,  that  to  all  my  inquiries  for  this  place 
they  invariably,  said  it  was  at  Ghersa,  and  they  insisted  that 
they  were  identical,  and  I  agree  with  them  in  this  ojmiion.'* 
Thomson  strengthens  this  result  by  describing  the  topogra> 
phy  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the  south  of  Chersa,  the 
mountains  receding  from  the  shore,  and  the  plain  between 
them  becoming  broader.  ^^  There  is  no  bold  cliff  ovcfp 
hanging  the  lake  on  the  eastern  side,  nor  indeed  on  any 
other,  except  just  north  of  Tiberias.  Everywhere  along 
the  northeastern  and  eastern  shores  a  smooth  beach  de^ 
dines  gently  down  to  the  water,  lliere  is  no  ^jumping 
off'  place,  nor,  indeed,  is  any  required.  Take  your  stand  a 
little  south  of  this  Ghersa.  A  great  herd  of  swine,  we  will 
suppose,  is  feeding  on  this  mountain  that  towers  above  it. 
They  are  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  rush  madly  down  the 
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almost  perpendionlar  declivity,  those  behind  tmnUiDg  over 
and  thrusting  forward  those  before,  and  as  there  is  neither 
time  nor  space  to  recover  on  the  narrow  shelf  between  the 
base  and  the  lake,  they  are  crowded  headlong  into  the 
water  and  perish.  An  is  perfecUy  natural  jnst  at  this 
point,  and  here  I  suppose  it  did  actually  occur.'' 

This  discovery  of  the  site  of  Gtergesa  removes  all  topo- 
graphical difficulties  from  the  sacred  narratives.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  other  solu- 
tions that  have  been  proposed,  as  that  of  Ebrard,  (324,)  who 
in  answer  to  Pe  Wette  attempts  to  show  that  Gadara  was 
but  an  hour  distant' from  the  sea.  Stanley  (378)  placea 
the  scene  of  these  events  in  Wi^ly  Feik,  nearly  opposite 
Tiberias, 

The  diffculties  connected  with  the  various  readings  in 
the  texts  of  the  Synoptists  belong  to  another  department 
of  criticism.  I^  however,  ^  Gkrgesenes  ^  (Matt.  viii.  28) 
was  the  reading  of  some  manuscripts  of  Matthew  before 
the  time  of  Origen,  we  may  readily  suppose  that  this 
Evangelist  mentioned  the  name  of  the  dty,  although  small, 
as  one  not  unknown  to  his  Jewish  readers.  Tlie  Evange- 
lists, Mai^  and  Luke,  mention  only  the  name  of  the  larger 
and  more  important  city,  as  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
Ihor  distant  readers,  to  whom  exact  topography  was  un- 
important' 

We  may  then  thus  picture  this  incident  to  our- 
selves. The  Lord,  leaving  Oapemi^um  at  even  to  avoid 
the  ever-thronging  multitude,  directs  his  course  south- 
easterly toward  Gtergesa.  The  storm  bursting  suddenly 
upon  them  during  the  evening.  He,  by  His  word,  cahns  the 
sea.  Very  early  in  the  morning  He  lands  upon  the  coast 
of  Oergesa,  a  little  way  south  from  the  city.  Here  He  is 
met,  as  He  lands,  by  the  demoniacs.  Upon  the  steep  slopes 
of  the  adjacent  mountain  the  swine  were  feeding,  and  to 

>  Ifejer  in  looo;  Ebrard,  825;  Ewald,  Chriitiii,  888 ;  Porter,  U.  819. 
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Wm  upon  the  shore  came  oat  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
beseeching  Him  to  depart  ftom  their  coasts. 

Matthew  mentions  two  demoniacs ;  Mark  and  Luke  bat 
one.  How  shall  this  discrepancy  be  explained?  Lightfoot, 
(on  Mark  v.  1,)  who  supposes  that  Gergesa  was  the  name 
of  a  district  embracing  within  it  Gadara,  which  was  a 
heathen  city,  makes  one  of  the  two  to  have  been  a  Ghtdarene, 
and  the  other  a  Grergesene.  Matthew  mentions  both,  but 
Mark  and  Lnke  mention  only  him  from  Gkidara  as  a  hea- 
then demoniac,  ^^  that  so  they  might  make  the  story  more 
&moQS."  Some,  as  Ebrard,  make  Matthew  to  have  blend- 
ed this  case  with  that  of  the  possessed  healed  at  Caper- 
namn,  (Mark  i.  23.)  Da  Costa  supposes  that  Matthew  knew 
that  there  was  in  &ct  but  one,  but  that  he  might  have  sew 
a  man  attacked  by  the  demoniac,  and  so  gives  the  imprea* 
sion  upon  his  mind  as  if  there  were  two ! 

The  common  and  most  probable  explanation  is,  that 
there  were  indeed  two,  but  that  one  was  much  more  promi- 
nent than  the  other,  either  as  the  fiercer  of  the  two,  or  as 
of  a  higher  rank  and  better  known,  and  therefore  alone 
mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke.'  That  their  nlence  respect- 
ing one  of  the  demoniacs  does  not  exclude  him,  Robinson 
thus  illustrates: '  ^^  In  the  year  1824  Lafayette  viated  the 
United  States,  and  was  everywhere  welcomed  with  honors 
and  pageants.  Historians  will  describe  these  as  a  noble  in- 
cident in  his  life.  Other  writers  will  relate  the  same  vimt 
as  made,  and  the  same  honors  as  enjoyed,  by  two  persons, 
viz.,  Lafayette  and  his  son.  Will  there  be  any  contradio* 
tion  between  these  two  classes  of  writers  ?  Will  not  both 
record  the  truth?  "  Greswell  (i.  210)  thinks  that  one  of 
those  thus  healed  became  a  disciple,  and  that  the  other  did 
not.    The  former  being  thus  better  known,  and  his  case 

>  So  earij,  Augntline;  aod  reoentlj,  AlexaDder,  Krifll^  Stier,  GretweU, 
Ellioott. 
*  Eu.,  105. 
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invested  with  a  personal  interest,  Mark  and  Lnke  speak 
of  him  only,  and  in  muoh  detail ;  whilst  Matthew,  who  de- 
sires only  to  illustrate  the  power  of  Christ  over  evil  spirits, 
mentions  the  healing  of  both,  but  says  nothing  of  their  sab- 
sequent  history.  He  prefers,  however,  the  coi^eoture  based 
on  Lnke  viii.  27,  that  this  one  demoniac  was  an  inhabitant, 
and  probably  a  native  of  Gtergesa ;  bat  not  the  other. 

Meyer,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  all  attempts  to  ex- 
plain away  the  discrepancy  ;  and  Alford,  who  supposes  that 
there  was  but  one  demoniac,  thinks  that  perhaps  his 
words,  ^  My  name  is  legion,  for  we  are  many,''  (Mark  v.  9,) 
may  have  ^  ven  rise  to  the  report  of  two  demoniacs  in  Mat- 
thew. 

The  request  of  the  Gergesenes  that  Jesus  would  depart 
from  their  coasts,  shows  how  material  interests  ruled  in 
their  minds,  and  how  unprepared  were  they  to  understand 
the  real  significance  of  His  work  The  healing  of  the  de- 
moniacs, so  mighty  a  miracle,  and  their  restoration  to  sound 
mind,  and  to  their  &milies  and  friends,  were  of  less  value 
than  the  loss  of  their  swine. 

Hie  direction  to  the  healed  to  go  to  their  homes,  and 
proclaim  what  the  Lord  had  done  for  them,  so  contrary  to 
His  general  custom,  shows  that  it  was  His  desire  to  call 
attention  to  Himself  in  this  section  of  the  land ;  and,  by 
making  this  miracle  widely  known,  prepare  the  way  for 
snbsequent  labors.  Perhaps,  also,  something  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  healed  made  this  desirable  for  themu 


Autumn,  781.    a.  d.  28. 

Immediately  upon  His  return  to  Capernaum  He  was  LmcK  viiL  40-66. 

surrounded  by  the  multitude,  which  liad  been  waiting  for  Mabk  y.  21-48. 

Him.    Being  inTlted  by  Matthew  to  a  feast  at  Ids  house,  Mark  iL  15-22. 

He  there  held  conversation  with  some  Pharisees,  and  Luke  y.  29-89. 

afWrward  with  some  of  John's  disciples.    Whilst  yet  Matt.  ix.  10-17. 
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q)ealETt)g  with  them,  came  Jainis,  a  niler  of  the  aynar    Mar.  Iz.  18-S& 

gogne,  praying  for  the  healing  of  his  daughter.    As 

JesuB  was  on  His  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus,  He  heals 

a  woman  with  an  issae  of  blood.    A  messenger  meeting 

Him  announces  the  death  of  the  giii,  but  He  proceeds, 

and,  entering  the  house,  restores  her  to  life. 

We  may  put  His  arrival  at  Capernaum  about  micU 
day.  The  crowds  that  for  several  days  had  been  following 
ffim,  were  awaiting  eagerly  ffis  return,  and  now  gladly  re- 
ceived Hinu  That  the  first  event  following  this  return  vras 
not  the  healing  of  the  paralytic,  which  sncceeds  in  the  order 
of  Matthew's  narrative,  (Matt.  ix.  2,)  appears  firom  Mark 
(v.  21,  22)  and  Luke,  (viiL  40, 41,)  who  both  narrate  the 
healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Besides,  we  have  seen 
that  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  is  to  be  placed  earlier, 
immediately  after  the  Lord's  return  from  His  first  circuit. 
(See  Mark  il  1-12.) 

Hie  grounds  upon  which  the  feast  of  Levi  is  placed  im- 
mediately before  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  are 
found  in  the  statements  of  Matthew,  (iz.  10-19.)  From 
these  we  learn  that  Jairus  came  to  Jesus  while  speaking 
to  certain  disciples  of  John :  ^^  While  He  cpake  these  things 
unto  them,  behold,  jbhere  came  a  certain  ruler,"  Ac.'  Jairus 
^  came  in,"  as  if  into  a  house.  It  is  said  also,  (v.  19,)  "  and 
Jesus  arose  and  followed  Him."  These  expressions  most 
naturally  refer  back  to  the  mention  of  the  feast,  (v.  10,) 
where  it  is  said  that  ^^  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  house."  To 
the  house  of  Levi  came  Jairus,  and  firom  it  Jesus  went 
forth  with  him.  That  the  conversation  between  Him  and 
the  Pharisees  in  regard  to  eating  with  publicans  and  sinners, 
took  place  at  the  same  time  is  probable,  though  not  cer- 
tain. The  language  of  Matthew,  *^  And  when  the  Phar- 
isees  saw  it  they  said,"  Ac^  does  not  prove  that  they  were 

>  The  recelred  text  has  apxtn^  nKBmif ;  Tiscfaendorf  gires  opxAir  ctoiAlbr, 
so  If ejer,  Alford ;  Bleek,  after  Knapp,  tt^x^  *^  cXtfwr. 
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present  m  spectators,  or  addressed  their  qoestioii  to  the 
disdpleB  during  the  feast.  It  may  have  been  after  the 
UfBB  of  days,  or  even  weeks.  ^^The  yery.oironmstances 
rdated  show  that  this  remonstrance  cannot  have  taken 
place  €rt  the  feast.  The  Hiarisees  say  the  words  to  the 
disciples,  onr  Lord  hears  it.  This  denotes  an  occasion 
when  our  Lord  and  the  diaoiptes  were  present,  but  not 
sorely  intermixed  with  the  great  crowd  of  pnbKcans.*'  ^ 
Nor  does  the  language  of  Matthew,  ^  Then  came  to  Him 
the  disciples  of  John,**  determine  whether  His  conversation 
with  them  was  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Alexander, 
who  supposes  that  the  Pharisees  had  intruded  themselves 
upon  Jesus  while  at  the  feast  as  spectators  or  spies;  finds 
no  ground  for  the  presence  at  the  same  time  of  John^s 
disciples.  ^  It  by  no  means  follows  from  the  consecution 
and  ccmnection  of  the  narratives,  even  in  Luke  and  Mat- 
thew, that  the  accomit  of  Matthew's  feast  is  there  con- 
tinued ;  while  in  Mark  another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
seems  to  be  added,  without  any  reference  to  the  date  of  its 

occurrence.'' 

Admitting  that  none  of  the  Synoptists  show  conclusively 
that  the  Pharisees,  or  the  disciples  of  the  Baptist  were  pres- 
ent at  Matthew's  feast,  still  this  is  the  impression  which  the 
narratives  make  upon  us.  We,  therefore,  place  the  evei^ 
before  us  in  the  following  order,  as  taking  place  upon  the 
same  day :  Matthew's  feast ;  conversation  with  the  Phari- 
sees ;  conversation  with  the  disciples  of  John ;  coming  of 
Jairus.  It  is  plain  from  Mark  (v.  21,  22)  and  Luke,  (viiL 
40,  41,)  that  the  healing  of  the  daughter  of  Jaims  was  after 
the  return  from  Gadara;  and  we  therefore  put  the  feast  of 
Matthew  or  Levi  after  the  return.  As  has  been  already 
said,  there  b  nothing  to  show  that  Levi  made  the  feast  for 
Jesus  upon  the  day  when  he  was  called  to  follow  Him ;  and 

>  Alford  in  loco ;  Bleek,  Synoptiache  ErkUrong,  1 888. 
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we  sappoBe  that  a  few  days  did  elapse  between  them,  daring 
which  several  events  occorred ;  the  {dackmg  of  the  ears  of 
com ;  the  choice  of  apostles ;  healing  of  the  centurion's  ser- 
vant; journey  to  Nain;  retom  to  Capemaom;  visit  to 
Ghidara.  Still,  it  is  admitted  that  the  coming  of  Jaims  to 
Jesus  may  have  been  some  time  subsequent  to  the  feast 
of  Levi  It  is  not  dear  that  the  conversation  with  the 
Pharisees  took  place  at  the  feast ;  or  if  it  did  so,  that  the 
conversation  with  John's  disciples  was  at  the  same  time ;  or 
if  this  was  so,  that  Jaims  came  during  this  conversation. 

As  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among  harmon- 
ists, where  this  feast  of  Levi  and  related  events  should  be 
placed,  we  give  some  of  the  more  probable  arrangements. 
And  first,  that  which  connects  together  the  call  of  Levi ;  his 
least ;  the  conversation  with  the  Pharisees  a^d  John's  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  eoming  of  Jairus. 

1st  ArranffemerU, — ^The  Lord  teaches  in  parables;  crosses 
the  sea  and  heals  the  demoniacs  at  Gkrgesa ;  returns  to  Ca- 
pernaum ;  heals  the  paralytic ;  calls  Matdiew ;  attends  Mat- 
thew's feast ;  heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus ;  chooses  apostles, 
and  delivers  Sermon  on  the  Mount.*  This  order  is  open  to 
the  invincible  objection  that  the  teaching  in  parables  pre- 
cedes the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  choice  of  apostles. 
9  2d  Arrctngement — The  Lord  chooses  apostles ;  teaches  in 
parables ;  crosses  the  sea  and  heals  the  demoniacs ;  returns 
to  Oapemaum ;  heab  the  paralytic ;  calls  Matthew ;  attends 
his  feast ;  heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus.'  But  it  is  a  strcmg 
objection  against  this  order  that  the  choice  of  Matthew  as 
an  apostle  precedes  Ms  call  to  follow  Christ. 

3d  Arrangement. — ^This  places  the  healmg  of  the  daugh«* 
ter  of  Jairus  before  the  feast  of  Matthew.  Jesus  teaches 
in  parables ;  crosses  the  sea ;  returns  from  Oergesa ;  holds 
t^e  conversation  with  John's  disciples  respecting  fasting ; 
heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  woman  with  an  issue  of 

>  Lichtensteiik  Stier. 
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rpr<  Uood,  the  blind,  and  the  dombposflesBed,  and  the  paralTtio 
^  borne  of  four ;  He  calls  Matthew  and  attends  his  feast ;  He 
..f  dects  the  apostles ;  and  delivers  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.* 
^  Here  the  conversation  with  the  disciples  of  John  is  placed 
-.  earlier  than  the  feast  of  Levi  and  the  conversation  with  the 

^  Pharisees,  and  is  connected  with  the  coming  of  Jaims.  This 

^.        is  open  to  the  same  objection  as  the  first  arrangement,  that 
^ .         it  pots  the  speaking  in  parables  before  the  dioice  of  the 
Twelve  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Ath  AmmgemenA. — Jesus  heals  the  paralytic ;  He  calls 
Matthew ;  attends  his  feast ;  holds  a  conversation  with  the 
Pharisees  and  John's  disciples  respecting  £Eb9ting ;  plucks  the 
ears  of  com;  (passing  over  the  intervening  events)  He 
Grosses  the  lake  and  heals  the  demoniacs  at  Gergesa;  returns 
to  Capemaun^  and  heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus.*  Here  the 
coming  of  Jairus  is  separated  firom  the  conversation  with 
John's  disciples. 

hih  Arrangement. — Jesus  heals  the  paralytic ;  He  calls 
Matthew;  attends  Matthew's  feast;  holds  a  conversation 
with  the  Pharisees,  but  not  with  John's  disciples.  Here 
£[>Uow  many  events,  the  choice  of  the  Twelve ;  Sermon  on 
the  Mount ;  teaching  in  parables ;  healing  of  demoniacs  at 
Oergesa.  On  his  return  from  Gergesa  He  meets  John's 
disciples,  and  holds  the  conversation  reiq>ecting  &sting; 
heals  the  daughter  of  Jairus.  Here  the  conversation  with 
John's  disciples  is  connected  with  the  coming  of  Jairus,  but 
is  separated  from  the  conversation  with  the  Fhariseea  Of 
aQ  those  arrangements  that  connect  the  feast  of  Matthew 
immediately  with  his  call,  this  seems  the  preferable  one. 

That  order,  however,  which  separates  the  feast  from  the 
can,  and  places  the  former  directly  after  the  return  from 
Gergesa,  thus  bringing  it  iuto  connection  with  the  conversa- 
tions with  the  Pharisees  and  with  John's  disciples,  and  with 
the  healing  of  Jairus's  daughter,  seems  to  have  most  in  its 

&vor. 

>  Ebnrd.  *  Krtflt 
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The  object  of  this  feast^  wbioh  was  a  great  one,  (Lake  t. 
20,)  seems  to  have  been  both  to  honor  the  Lord,  and  to  giYQ 
Him  an  opportmiity  to  meet  m  sodal  interooorse  many 
of  Matthew's  own  class,  the.  publicans  and  sinners.  These 
plainly  constituted  the  great  body  of  incited  guests;  and  for 
the  Lord  thus  publicly  to  eat  with  them  was  a  high  mark 
of  His  regard  for  them,  as  it  was  also  an  open  rebuke  of 
l^harisaic  self-righteousness.  It  seems,  from  the  question 
of  the  Fbarisees,  ^'  Why  eateth  your  master  with  publicans 
and  sinners?"  that  this  was  tfie  first  instance  of  the  kind 
which  they  had  known.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  Phari- 
sees were  invited,  nor  that  they  would  have  accepted  an 
invitation  had  one  been  given  them,  but  with  oriental  free- 
dom on  such  occasions,  may  have  come  in  as  spectators;  at 
the  language  *^  seeing  Him  eat,"  (Mark  iL  16,)  may  refer 
only  to  their  knowledge  of  the  fiust,  and  not  to  their  per- 
s<Hial  observation.  We  may  suppose  that  some  of  John's 
disciples  were  present  with  the  Pharisees,  and  thus  the 
seeming  discrepancy  between  Matt.  ix.  14,  and  Luke  v.  33, 
is  easily  ezpluned,  (see  Mark  iL  18.)  The  mention  of  John's 
disciples  at  Capernaum  is  to  be  noted  as  showing  that  there 
were  some  there  who  did  not  follow  Jesus,  and  tlieir  affinity 
with  the  Pharisees. 

Hie  selection  of  Peter,  James,  and  John,  to  go  with  Wm 
to  the  house  of  Jw'us,  is  the  first  instance  recorded  of  special 
preference  of  these  three  above  the  other  nine  apostles. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  questioned  that  this  selection  was  deter- 
mined by  the  personal  peculiarities  of  these  three,  that 
made  them  more  ready  than  the  others  to  understand  the 
real  meaning  of  Christ's  words  and  works,  and  to  sympa- 
thize with  Him  in  His  trials  and  griefi.  But  why  they 
should  have  been  selected  to  be  present  at  this  particular 
miracle  id  not  apparent.  It  was  not,  according  to  the  or- 
der which  we  follow,  the  first  case  of  raising  the  dead ;  and 
therefore  they  were  not  present,  as  Trench  supposes,  on 
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this  ground.  But,  unlike  the  raifling  of  the  widow's  son  at 
Nain,  wfaidi  was  in  puUio,  before  all  the  funeral  procession, 
the  Lord  will  here  have  no  witnesses  bat  His  three  apos- 
tles, and  the  fiither  and  mother  of  the  maiden.  Nor  will 
He  allow  the  wonderM  work  to  be  proclaimed  abroad : 
^He  charged  them  strictly  that  no  man  should  know  it.^' 
The  grounds  of  these  differences  in  the  Lord's  actings  are 
probaUy  beyond  our  knowledge,  and  cannot  be  explained. 


Autumn,  781-782.    a.  d.  28-29. 

Betaraiog  homeward  from  the  house  of  Jainis  He  b  Mar.  ix.  27-31. 
followed  by  two  blind  men,  flaying,  "  Son  of  David,  hare 
mercy  <m  ua."  They  enter  Hla  house  and  are  healed, 
and  He  diaigee  them  that  they  ahoold  not  speak  of 
^rha.%  He  had  done ;  but  they,  going  forth,  everywhere 
prodahn  it  As  they  departed,  a  dmnb  possessed  was  Mar.  ix.  Z^-fii. 
broQ^  to  Him,  wliom  He  healed,  to  the  astonishment 
oflhemtititnde.  This  gave  the  Pharisees  new  ocoasioii 
to  say  that  He  cast  out  devils  throogfa  Satan. 

These  cases  of  healing  are  mentioned  only  by  Matthew, 
and  by  him  in  immediate  connection  with  the  raising  to 
life  of  the  daughter  of  Jaims.  We  assome  that  he  here 
narrates  in  chronological  order.*  Some*  identify  Matt.  ii. 
82-^4  with  Lake  xl  14,  15 ;  and  as  the  healing  of  the 
possessed  was  immediately  after  that  of  the  blind,  place  all 
these  miracles  at  a  much  later  period,  and  after  the  sending 
of  the  Seventy. 

By  these  blind  men  was  Jesns  for  the  first  time  ad- 

>  Bobinson,  OresweD,  Lichtenstein,  Laoge,  Ebrard.  AUbrd,  however,  ob- 
lervea  that  "wap*  9Mi§9w  is  too  vagne  to  be  taken  as  a  fixed  note  of  sequence; 
far  cftdto,  *  thence/  may  mean  the  house  of  Jairui,  or  the  town  itself,  or 
even  that  part  of  the  oonntry,  as  v.  86  has  generalized  the  locality,  and  im- 
plied some  panse  of  time." 

•  Kraffl,  TischendorC 
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dressed  as  ^^  the  Son  of  David."  This  shows  that  His  doi 
scent  from  that  royal  honse  was  known  and  reoognized. 
Already  the  people  had  asked  of  Him,  (Matt.  ziL  28,)  *^  Is 
this  the  Son  of  David  ? ''  and  the  use  of  the  title  by  the  blind 
men  shows  their  dispomtion  to  honor  Him  whose  help  they 
sought.^ 

The  impression  which  the  miracle  of  healing  the  dnmb 
possessed  made  upon  the  moltitade,  was  very  great,  and  ex- 
plains why  the  Pharisees  should  repeat  the  charge  that  He 
cast  out  devils  through  the  prince  of  the  devils. 


Winter,  782.    a.  d.  29. 

LeaTing  Capernaum  Jesus  go^  aooompanied  by  Matt.  zifi.  68-68. 

His  disciples,  into  lower  GalHee,  and  again  Tints  Naaa>  Mask  tL  1-S. 

reth.    Rejected  here  the  second  time,  He  goes  about  Mitt.  iz.  85-88. 

through  the  cities  and  Tillages  in  that  regioai.    During  Mask  tL  7-11. 

this  circuit  He  commissions  and  sends  out  the  TwelTe.  Matt.  x.  1-42. 

In  their  absence  He  continues  His  work.    About  this  Luke  ix.  1-9. 

time  John  is  beheaded  in  prison,  and  the  news  of  his  Matt.  xIt.  1-1 2. 

death  is  brought  to  Jesus  by  some  of  John's  disciples.  Mask  tL  14-80. 
Herod  now  hears  of  Christ,  and  expresses  a  desire  to 
see  ffim.  Jeeus  returns  to  Capemanm,  and  the  TwelTe 
gather  to  Him  there. 
• 

In  the  order  of  events  we  follow  Mark :  *^  And  He  went 
out  from  thence,  and  came  into  His  own  coontry ;  and  Hifl 
disciples  follow  Him."  The  place  of  departure  was  the 
house  of  Jaims,  (Meyer,)  or  Capernaum  and  its  neighbor- 
hood, (Alexander.)  Matthew  (xiiL  53-58)  narrates  this 
visit  to  Nazareth  inmiediately  after  his  account  of  the 
teaching  in  parables :  ^'  And  it  came  to  pass  when  Jesus 
had  finished  these  parables  He  departed  thence.  And  when 
He  was  come  into  His  own  country,"  &e.    Here  it  is  not 

>  Compare  (Matt.  xz.  80)  the  healing  of  the  two  blind  men  at  Jeiieiio^ 
when  the  same  titte  was  used;  as  also  bj  the  woman  of  Canaan,  (zr.  S8.) 
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said  that  this  ooming  to  Nazareth  was  immediately  sabse- 
qaent  to  the  departure  after  the  parables  were  spoken. 
That  departure  was  not  to  Nazareth,  but  across  the  sea  to 
Gergesa,  (Mark  iv.  85.)  We  must  then  place  between  vs. 
53  and  54  the  healing  of  the  demcmiacs,  of  Jairus's  daugh- 
ter, of  the  woman  with  issue  of  blood,  of  the  two  blind 
men,  and  of  the  dumb  possessed*  All  these  may  have 
taken  place  on  the  day  of  the  return  from  Gergesa;  and 
thus,  between  the  teaching  in  parables  and  the  depi^rture 
to  Nazareth,  only  an  interval  of  two  days  have  elapsed. 

The  grounds  upon  which  this  visit  at  Nazareth  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  earlier  one  mentioned  by  Luke,  (iv. 
16,)  have  been  already  stated.  The  circumstances  under 
which  He  now  returns  to  His  early  home  are  very  unlike 
those  of  that  former  visit.  Then  He  had  but  newly  begun 
His  public  labors,  and  was  comparatively  but  little  known ; 
and  great  surprise  was  felt  that  one,  who  only  a  few  months 
before  had  been  a  resident  among  them,  should  make  so  high 
pretensions.  How  could  He,  whom  they  had  known  from 
diildhood  up,  be  a  prophet,  and  possess  such  powers?  Now 
His  fame  was  spread  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  His 
character  as  a  prophet  was  established.  Crowds  followed 
ffim  from  all  parts  of  the  land.  TSUa  miracles  were  familiar 
to  alL  He  had,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Naza- 
reth, raised  a  dead  man  to  life.  But  His  now  enlarged  and 
confirmed  reputation  did  not  weaken  the  feeling  of  sur- 
prise. All  His  life  was  fiuniliar  to  them,  and  they  could 
not  believe  that  He  was  in  aught  greater  than  themselves. 
Jesus,  therefore,  could  now  well,  and  even  with  greater 
emphasis,  repeat  the  proverb,  "  A  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  but  in  his  own  country ;  ^  adding,  with  reference  to 
the  c<mtinued  unbelief  of  His  brethren,  *^  and  among  his 
own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house.''  (See  John  viL  5.)  The 
Kazarenes  do  not  now  take  any  violent  measures  against 
Him,  though  ^  offended  at  Him  ; "  and  after  teaching  in 
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the  synagogae  and  healing  a  few  sick  folk,  He  made  a  dr* 
cuit  tiirough  the  adjacent  Tillages,  (Mark  tL  6.)  It  is  prob- 
able that  Matthew*  (ix.  85-36)  has  reference  to  this  drcoit. 

That  the  sending  of  the  Twelve  upon  their  nusiion  was 
daring  this  journey,  appears  from  the  order  in  whidi  it 
stands  in  all  die  Synoptists.  Matthew  (ix.  35,  Ac)  con- 
nects it  with  the  journey  following  the  healing  of  the  blind 
men,  and  the  dumb  possessed;  and  Mark  (id,  7)  with  that 
following  the  departure  firom  Nasareth.  Luke  does  not 
mention  this  visit  at  Naaaretji,  bqt  narrates  the  sending  of 
the  Twelve  (ix,  1-6)  directly  after  the  healing  of  Jaim^a 
daughter/  How  long  this  ciroqit  continued,  or  at  what 
point  in  it  the  Twelve  were  sent  out,  we  have  no  data  to 
determine.  That  it  was  extensive  and  occupied  a  oonsid* 
erable  period  may  be  ftdrly  inferred  from  Mat^ew^s  lan^ 
guage,  (ix.  35,)  diat  *^  He  went  about  aU  the  dties  and  v3» 
lages.''  Nor  can  we  tell  from  what  place  they  were  sent, 
GresweU  (ii«  342)  supposes  it  to  have  been  Oapemaum,  and 
that  therefore  the  sending  was  juat  at  the  close  of  the  circuit. 
*^  It  is  certain  that  after  dieir  mission  they  rejoined  our 
Lord  at  Oapemaum;  and  it  is  not  probable  diat  they  would 
be  sent  from  one  quarter  and  be  expected  to  rejoin  ffim  at 
another.'*  On  the  other  hand,  Aiford  observes  that  no 
fixed  locality  can  be  assigned  to  their  oommisnon.  ^  It 
was  not  delivered  at  Capernaum,  but  on  a  journey.**  The 
view  of  EraA,  (00,)  that  they  were  sent  fix>m  Jerusa- 
lem when  Jesus  was  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  v. 
1)  is  in  every  point  of  view  unsatis&otory,  and  is  refhted 
by  the  &ct  that  the  theatre  of  ]ffis  activity  was  now  Gali- 
lee, and  not  Judea. 

The  work  of  the  Twelve  in  thdr  mission  corresponded 
in  its  main  features  to  that  of  the  Lord.  He  was  stfll  ex^ 
gaged  in  going  ^*  round  about  the  villages  teaching;**  **en- 

*  So  Tiiofaendorf,  Bobioson,  AUbrd,  QraiweU. 
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teriog  into  all  the  synagognes,  and  healing  every  ndmess 
and  every  disease  amoDgst  the  people.''  The  work  of  the 
apostles  most  be  correspondent  to  this.  They  also  must 
{Hreach  the  Qospel,  and  illustrate  its  nature  by  their  works. 
This  they  were  directed  to  do,  (Matt,  x*  1-8,)  and  this 
tiiey  did.  ^  And  they  went  oat  and  preached  that  men 
sbonld  repent.  And  diey  oast  oat  many  devils,  and  anoint- 
ed with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them,''  (Mark 
vL  12,  Id ;  see  Lake  ix.  6.) 

Thos  their  work  had  the  same  general  character  as 
that  oi  Jesos.  It  was  not  so  mach  to  draw  attention  to 
Jesos  personally,  and  to  proclaim  Him  the  Messiah,  as  to 
annoanoe  die  approadi  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  and  to 
teach  men  its  natare,  and  to  prove  it  at  hand  by  their  mir- 
acles. If  men  had  £uth  in  the  words  of  die  apostles,  they 
woold  soon  come  to  Jesos  to  be  taoght  by  Him.  The 
powers  given  them  were  large,  and  perhaps  special  to  this 
misnoiL  There  is  no  mention  that  ap  to  this  time  they 
had  wrooght  any  mirades,  nor  that  diey  did  so  after  their 
retom,  so  long  as  Jesos  was  widi  diem.' 

It  is  ^>par«nt  opon  its  &ce  that  the  commission  of  the 
Twdre  had  a  larger  scope  than  diese  mere  temporary 
labors.'  It  had  prospective  reference  to  their  larger  work 
after  the  Lord's  ascension ;  and  also  in  some  measore  to  all 
die  missionary  work  of  the  Chorch  till  His  retam.  Some 
directions  in  it  are  plainly  temporary,  as  those  not  to  viot 
the  heathen  or  Samaritans,  and  to  make  no  provision  of 
money  or  clothing.  The  prediction  of  persecotions  and 
seoorgings,  on  the  other  hand,  had,  at  this  time,  no  fol- 
filment. 

Where  did  the  Twelve  labor  P  Lake  (ix.  6)  says,  ^Hhey 
d^Murted  and  went  throogh  the  towns."    It  has  been  sop- 

>  See,  howerer,  Ifati  rrii  19,  20,  which  implies  that  the  power  to  work 
ndracles  was  not  withdrawn,  but  was  dependent  upon  their  £uth. 
•  Jooat,  Notes  on  Seriptore,  100 ;  Stier,  ii.  8. 
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posed  that  this  ezpressioii  '^towns,^  KAAfUK,  maybe  used 
here  in  opposition  to  cities,  implying  that  the  Twelve  visited 
only  the  smaller  places.    Bat  the  same  expression  is  used 
of  the  Lord  Hiihself^  (Mark  vL  6.)    Probably  their  labors 
were  confined  to  Oalilee.    They  were  forbidden  to  enter 
Samaria,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  wonld  enter  Judea, 
from  which  the  Lord  was  exdnded.    As  they  journeyed 
two  by  two,  this  would  enable  them  to  visit  many  towns  in 
a  few  days.    How  long  they  were  absent  upon  their  mis- 
sion does  not  appear.    Wieseler,  followed  by  Tlschendorf, 
would  limit  it  to  asingle  day;  Eilicott  to  two  d^ys;  Kraft 
extends  it  to  several  months;  GresweU  makes  them  to  have 
been  sent  upon  their  ministry  in  February,  and  to  have  re- 
turned in  March,  an  interval  of  one  or  two  months.    That 
they  were  engaged  in  their  labors  several  weeks  at  least,  is 
plainly  implied  in  the  terms  of  their  commission ;  for  although 
this,  as  we  have  seea,  had  reference  also  to  their  future 
ministry,  it  had  more  immediate  reference  to  the  present. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  brief  statements  of  their  actual 
labors.     (See  Luke  ix.  6 ;  Mark  vL  12, 13,  and  30.) 

The  conmiission  of  the  Twelve  is  remarkable,  as  contain- 
ing a  much  fuller  declaration  respecting  the  hatred  they 
should  meet,  and  the  persecutions  they  should  suffer,  than 
was  at  any  other  time  uttered  by  the  Lord  previous  to  the 
transfiguration.  This  must  have  been  in  striking  contrast 
to  the  opinions  the  apostles  were  yet  cherishing  respecting 
die  reign  of  the  Messiah,  and  His  general  recepti<m  by  the 
people.  By  speaking  of  their  sufferings  and  persecutions, 
He  announced,  by  implication,  His  own  sufferings  and  rejec- 
tion, although  it  is  apparent  that  they  did  not  understand 
the  import  of  His  words. 

That  Jesus  continued  His  own  personal  labors  during 
the  absence  of  the  Twelve,  appears  from  Matthew,  (xL  1,) 
that  '^  when  He  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  His  Twelve 
disciples.  He  departed  thence  to  teach  and  preach  in  their 
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cities.''  In  these  joameyings  He  was  probably  aooompanied 
by  other  disciples,  doubtless  by  some  of  those  who  were 
afterward  chosen  among  the  Seventy,  (Luke  x.  1 ;)  and  per- 
haps also  by  the  women  who  bad  before  been  with  Hinu 
I^  as  is  probable,  He  had  given  direction  to  the  Twelve  to 
vejoin  Him  at  Oapemaom  at  some  fixed  time,  He  wonld 
now  so  direct  His  own  conrse  as  to  meet  them  there. 

It  was  during  the  mission  of  the  Twelve  that  the  death 
of  John  the  Baptist  occurred.  The  news  of  it  seems  to 
have  been  communicated  to  Jesus  by  John's  disciples, 
^(att.  liv.  12,)  but  this  must  have  been  some  days  at  least 
after  the  event.  As  the  death  of  John  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  Lord's  wotk,  and  to  a  great  degree  de- 
termined its  subsequent  character,  we  must  examine  the 
data  that  define  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

The  chief  datum  in  this  inquiry  is  the  statement  of  John 
(?L  4)  that  a  Passover  took  place  a  little  after  the  feeding 
of  the  five  thousand.  This  Passover,  the  third  of  our 
Lord's  ministry,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  782,  and  fell 
on  the  17th  April,  The  death  of  John  was  then  a  few 
days  before  this.  Hie  exact  date  we  cannot  tell,  as  we  do 
not  know  how  long  it  preceded  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  nor  how  long  this  feecUng  preceded  the  Passover, 
If  J<^  was  beheaded  at  Machaerus,  on  the  southern  bor- 
der  of  Perea,  some  days  must  have  elapsed  ere  his  di^ciplea 
could  bury  his  body,  and  come  to  inform  Jesus.  So  fiir  as 
these  data  go  we  may  place  his  death  at  the  latter  part  of 
March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  782. 

Wieader  (202)  has  attempted  to  reach  a  more  definite 
result  firom  the  statements  of  Matt.  xiv.  6,  and  Mark  vL 
21,  that  Herod  gave  order  for  the  death  of  John  at  a  feast 
held  upon  his  birthday.  Hie  word  translated  ^  birthday," 
ycvco-io,  is  generally  interpreted  in  its  later  and  New  Testa- 
ment usage,  as  meaning  Urthday  festivals,  or  celebrations,^ 

>  RobinMD,  H ejer,  OlBhaoaen. 
13 
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If  it  be  80  used  here  by  the  EvangelistSy  it  gives  ns  no 
chronologioil  datunif  nnoe  we  do  not  know  the  time  of 
Herod's  Inrth.  Wieseler,  howerer,  after  Grotina  and 
others,  would  make  it  refer  to  the  feast  kept  m  honor  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  in  this  way  obtiuns  a  known 
date,  the  8th  Nisan,  or  11th  April,  782,  as  the  day  of  John^i 
execution.  Ghreswdl,  (liL  425,)  who  also  sapposes  that 
Herod  was  celebrating  his  aocession,  on  the  grounds  that 
'^the  day  of  a  king's  accession  was  both  conmdered  and 
celebrated  as  his  birthday ; "  and  that  the  magnificence  of 
his  entertainment  (Mark  vL  21)  shows  that  he  was  commem- 
orating something  more  than  his  birthday,  readies  the  re* 
salt  that  John  was  pat  to  death  aboat  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, Sept  22,  781.^  Still  this  interpr^ation  of  ^  birth- 
day "  is  too  ancertain  to  allow  any  great  wdght  to  be 
placed  apon  it.' 

We  rest,  then,  in  the  condasion  that  John  was  beheaded 
in  the  latter  part  of  March,  or  b^inning  of  April,  782.* 

From  Mark  vL  18,  14,  and  Luke  ix.  8,  7,  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  John  that  Herod 
heard  of  Jesas.  Bat  how  coold  He  have  been  so  long  ac- 
tive in  one  of  Herod's  provinces,  followed  by  great  moki- 
tades,  performing  daily  the  most  wonderful  works,  and  His 
residence  only  a  very  few  miles  firom  Hberias,  where  the 
king  kept  his  court,  snd  yet  Ks  fame  never  reach  the  royal 
ears  P  The  most  ready  explanation  would  be,  that  daring 
His  ministry  Herod  had  been  absent  firom  Galilee,  either 
on  a  visit  at  Rome,  whither  he  went  about  this  time ;  or 
had  been  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Aretas,  and  thus  re- 

>  TiMhendoi^  xzxUL,  agiMS  with  Wieaeler ;  so  Ebnrd,  186 ;  EDi* 
oott,  195. 

s  See  Alford  and  Mejer,  Dotee  od  Matt.  xiv.  6. 

*  So  QQder,  Hersog  Edojc,  rt  770 ;  Lichtenstein,  852 ;  Laage.  Winer, 
L  590,  findi  no  Mitfa&ctoiy  data  to  detennine  the  tima  of  bis  iinfMritonnw^ 
orexecation. 
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mabed  in  good  measure  ignorant  of  what  was  taking  place.' 
There  is  much  probability  in  this  supposition  of  Herod's 
absence,  bot  dedsive  proof  is  wanting.  If,  however,  he 
were  in  Chdilee  daring  this  period,  his  ignorance  of  Jesns 
finds  a  sufficient  explanation  in  his  own  personal  character. 
We  know  from  Josephus  that  he  was  a  lover  of  ease  and 
pleasure ;  and  a  man  who  occupied  himself  more  in  erecting 
fine  buildings  than  in  public  afibirs.  Like  all  the  Herodian 
fiunily,  he  treated  the  Jewish  religion  with  respect  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  did  not  interfere  with  ecclesiastical 
matters,  except  he  saw  movements  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  The  disputes  of  contending  sects,  or  the  theological 
discussions  of  the  Rabbins,  had  no  attractions  for  him ;  and 
provided  the  Jews  were  orderly  and  peaceful,  he  cared  not 
to  interfere  in  their  religious  quarrels.  John's  ministry 
continued  a  conmderable  period  without  any  interruption 
on  his  part ;  and  when  he  at  last  imprisoned  him,  it  was  on 
personal,  not  on  political  or  religious  grounds.  Hence  we 
ean  understand  how  Jesus  might  prosecute  His  work  in 
Galilee,  in  the  vicinity  of  Herod,  without  the  latter  learning 
any  thing  definite  respecting  it,  or  having  his  attention 
specially  directed  to  His  character  or  designs.  As  a  new 
rdigions  teacher,  th»  founder  of  a  new  sect,  an  opponent 
of  Hxe  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  matter  was  unimportant, 
and  beneath  the  royal  notice.  Unless  the  public  tranquillity 
was  actually  disturbed,  or  seriously  threatened,  Herod,  like 
Gallio,  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 

Daring  the  imprisonment  of  the  Baptist,  Herod  seems 
to  have  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and  learned  to 
appredate  his  bold  and  fearless  honesty,  (Mark  vi.  20.)  He 
did  many  things  that  John  recommended,  and  heard  him 
gladly.  Hence,  when  in  his  drunken  revelry  he  had  given 
up  the  Baptist  to  the  malice  of  Herodias,  he  was  troubled 
in  conscience ;  and  his  ears  were  open  to  any  tidings  that 

QresweU,  iii.  4SS. 
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had  connection  with  the  departed  prophet.  It  was  a  shoil 
time  before  this  that  Jeans  had  sent  qnt  the  Tw^ye; 
a  step  that  wonld  naturally  torn  public  attention  to  fiiin,' 
and  which  might  easily  be  misinterpreted.  >  It  would  arouse 
His  watchfhl  enemies  to  action,  for  it  appar^itly  indicated 
a  purpose  to  disseminate  His  doctrine  more  widely,  and  to 
make  disciples  in  larger  numbers.  It  might  thus  easily, 
through  them,  reach  the  ears  of  Herod,  who  would  be  led 
to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  character  and  works 
of  the  new  Rabbi  But  his  informants  g&^e  him  different  an^ 
swers,  (Mark  vL  14,  15  ;  Luke  ix.  7,  8.)  Some  said  tiiat  He 
was  Elias;  others  that  He  was  a  pnq>het,  or  as  one  of  the 
prophets ;  and  others  still,  ignorant  of  His  earlier  work,  said 
thatHewas  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead.  This  last 
account,,  to  the  uneasy  and  superstitious  mind  of  Herod,  was 
most  credible,  and  explained  how  He  wrought  sudi  mighty 
works  as  were  ascribed  to  Him.  Returned  to  life,  he  cotdd 
do  what  could  be  done  by  no  one  in  mortal  flesh,  (Matt^ 
ziv.  2 ;  Maik  tL  14.)  All  this  awakened  in  Herod  a  lively 
desire  to  see  Jesus,  but  no  intimation  is  given  us  that  he 
designed  to  an'est  Him,  or  to  hinder  Him  in  His  work. 
Thus  &r  the.  Messianic  claims  of  the  Lord  had  been  pur« 
posely  kept  in  the  background ;  and^here  was  nothing  in 
HiB  teachings  or  actings,  to  awaken  Herod's  jealousy  of 
Him  as  a  claimant  of  the  throne.  At  no  period  does  the. 
king  seem  to  have  looked  upon  Him  with  any  dislike,  or 
fear,  as  a  political  leader.  The  threatenings  of  the  Pharisees 
at  a  later  period,  that  Herod  would  kill  Him,  (Luke  xiii 
81,)  seem  to  have  been  a  device  of  their  own  to  frighten 
Him  from  His  labors. 

According  to  Josephus,^  John  was  put  to  death  at 
Machaerus,  a  fortress  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Perea 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia.  When  the*  first  wife  of  Herod, 
learning  his  design  to  marry  Herodias,  fled  from  him  to  her 

>  Antiq.,  18.  5.  2.    - 
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fiftber  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  this  fortress  belonged  to 
the  Arabisns.''  At  what  period  did  it.come  into  the  handtf 
of  Herod?*  ?€hre8well  (iii  423)  sappoBertbat  John  reprored 
Herod,  when  he  knew  that  a  marriage  with  Herodias  was . 
intended,  and  "before  its  completion.  .  Having  imprisoned 
John,  he  departed  to  Rome,  and  on  his  return  bebsaded 
him.  According  to  this  order  x)f .  events,  Herod  now  had 
possession  of  Machaeros,  but  it  very  soon  fell  mto  the  hands 
of  Aretas,  and  was  in  his  hands  when  his  daughter  fled  from 
Herod.  But  the  common  interpretation  of  the  Evangelists, 
that  Herod  had  taken  Herodias  as  his  wife  before  he  was 
reproved  by  John,  is  most  probable.  Very  soon,  therefore, 
after  his  first  wife's  return  home,  this  fortress  must  have 
been  captured  by  Herod,  but  when  or  how  we  have  no 
knowledge.'  It  has  been  questioned  whether  Herod  would 
have  made  a  birthday  feast  at  the  southern  extremity  of  his 
dominions,  where  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  courtiers  and 
noblemen  of  his  court  to  attend.  Still,  if  we  remember 
that  the  Jews  generally  were  in  the  habit  of  going  up  fix)m 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  land  to  Jerusalem,  once  or 
more  every  year  to  the  feasts,  the  journey  of  a  few  courtiers 
to  Machaerus  will  not  seem  strange.  B^des,  if  Herod  was 
detained  there  through  the  war,  or  other  cause,  the  feast 
must  follow  his  pleasure ;  and  if  Machaerus  was  not  conve- 
nient to  his  guests  from  Galilee,  it  was  more  convenient  to 
those  from  Perea* 

Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  the  feast  did  not 
take  place  at  Machaerus,  although  John  was  beheaded 
there,  but  at  Tiberias,  or  at  Julias.  But  although  possible 
that  the  head  of  the  Baptist  should  have  been  taken  from 
Machaerus  to  Tiberias  before  the  feast  ended,  yet  the  ob- 
vious interpretation  of  the  narrative  is,  that  he  was  beheaded 

>  Antiq^  18.  6. 1  and  2. 

*  Gams,  der  Tftnfer,  47.   This  supposed  inoonsistenoy  in  Josephus  has  led 
some  to  doubt  whether  indeed  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  at  Maohaema. 
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the  same  night  in  which  die  daughter  of  Herodias  danced 

before  the  king,  or  at  least  that  no  long  interval  elapsed. 

If  the  feast  was  not  at  Machaeros,  where  most  place  it,'  it 

.was  most  probably  at  Julias,  as  said  by  Wiesder,  which 

was  at  no  great  distance,  and  where  Herod  had  a  smnmer 

palace. 

>  ]lfjer»  AUbrd,  Gtina. 


PABT  IV. 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  BAPTIST  TO  THE  FINAL  DE- 
PARTURE FROM  GALILEE,  OR  FROM  APRIL  TO  OCTO- 
BER, 782.  A.D.  29. 


Upon  the  LotWb  Mi/nistry  in  Galilee  from  the  death 

of  the  Baptist  tiU  its  dose. 

Thb  connection  between  the  imprisonment  of  the  Bap- 
tist and  the  commencement  of  the  Lord's  ministry  in  Gkdi- 
lee,  has  been  already  considered.  The  same  moral  causes 
that  determined  this  connection,  make  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  important  in  its  influence  upon  the  subsequent  char- 
acter of  that  ministry.  It  appears  from  the  notices  of  the 
Evangelists  that  when  this  event  occurred,  the  popularity 
of  Jesus,  if  we  may  use  this  word,  was  at  its  height  in  Gkdi- 
lee.  Great  multitudes  follow  Him  wherever  He  goes,  and 
so  throng  Him  that  He  has  no  leisure  even  to  eat.  From 
every  part  of  the  land  they  come  to  listen  to  Hb  teachings 
and  to  be  healed.  Nor  may  we  ascribe  this  concourse 
merely  to  curiosity  and  selfidmess.  These  doubtless  ruled 
in  many ;  but  that  there  was  also  at  this  period  a  large 
measure  of  &ith  in  Him  as  one  sent  from  Gh)d,  appears  from 
the  &ct  that  ^  whithersoever  He  entered,  into  villages  or 
dties,  or  country,  they  laid  the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  be 
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sought  Him  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  bor- 
der of  His  garment ;  and  as  many  as  touched  it  were  made 
whole.''  As  His  healing  power  seems  now  to  have  been 
fnanifested  in  its  greatest  activity,  so  now  He  performs  one 
of  the  most  stupendous  of  His  miracles,  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand.  At  no  period  of  His  ministry  did  He  stand 
in  such  high  reputation  with  the  people  at  large  as  a 
Teacher  and  Prophet ;  and  to  the  human  eye,  His  labors 
seemed  about  to  be  crowned  with  great  results. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  His  ministry  that  He  hears  of 
the  Baptist's  death*  To  His  clear^eeing  eye  the  &be  Of 
Wb  forerunner  wais  prophetic  of  His  own.  As  the  Jews 
*'  had  done  unto  the  Baptist  whatsoever  they  listed,  as  it 
was  written  of  Him,"  so  He  knew  that  He  also  ^^  must  suffer 
many  things  and  be  set  at  naught,"  (Mark  ix.  12,  13.) 
however  well  disposed  toward  Him  individuals  among  the 
people  might  be,  there  was  no  longer  hope  that  the  nation, 
as  such,  would  receive  Him.  The  more  dearly  He  revealed 
His  Messianic  character  in  its  higher  features,  the  more  all 
the  worldly  minded,  the  unspiritual,  turned  away  from 
Him.  His  popularity  rested  upon  no  solid  or  permanent 
basis,,  as  there  was  no  recognition  of  His  divinity,  and  He' 
was  deemed  merely  the  equal  of  John  or  Elijah.  From 
this  time,  therefore,  He  begins  to  act.  as  in  view  of  His  ap- 
proaching death.  More  and  more  He  withdraws  Himself 
from  the  crowds  that  follow  Him,  and  devotes  Himself 
to  the  instruction  of  His  disciples.  It  is  not  now  so  much 
His  purpose  tO' gather  new  adherents,  as  to  teach  those  al- 
ready believing  on  Him  the  great  mysteries  of  ^s  person 
and  work.  As  yet  the  knowledge  of  even  the  Twelve  was 
Very  imperfect ;  and  He  oould  not  be  personally  separated 
from  them  till  He  had  taught  them  of  His  divine  origin, 
and,  as  subsequent  to  this,  of  His  death,  resurrecticm,  as- 
cension, and  of  His  coming  again  in  glory. 
. .  Aa.tbe  Lord  seemed  thus  to^shun  pubUo  observaticm, itr 
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natural  that  the  popular  &yor  which  had  followed  Hinl 
should  suffer,  at  least,  a  temporary  diminution ;  and  that 
this  should  have  been  the  signal  for  increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  His  enemies.  As  He  made  no  distinct  assertion 
of  Hia  Messianic  claims  before  the  people  at  large,  and,  so 
fiur  jGrqm  assuming  royal  dignity,  seemed  rather  to  take  the 
position  of  a  mere  Rabbi,  the  fickle  multitude  was  the  more 
easily  affected  by  th^  accusations  and  invectiyes  of  His 
foes.  His  teachings^  also  seem  to  have  gradually  assumed  a 
more  mysterious  and  repellent  character.  He  speaks  of 
Hunaelf  as  *'  the  bread  of  life ;  '^  of  the  necessity  of  *^  eating 
ffia  flesh  and  drinking  Ss  blood ;  ^  language  so  incompre- 
hensible  and  so  offensive,  that  many,  even  of  His  disciples, 
forsook  Him.  To  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  He  addresses 
reproaches  of  unwonted  severity.  Up  to  this  time  He  had 
been  engaged  in  gathering  disciples,  and  for  their  sake  He 
would  not  willingly  array  against  Himself  those  whom  all 
the  people  had  been  taught  to  honor  as  their  ecclesiastical 
rulers  and  teachers.  Such  open  hostility  on  their  part,  and 
a  corresponding  severity  of  rebuke  on  His,  would  have  been 
a  stumbling  block  to  the  tender  conscience,  and  half  enlight* 
ened  mind.  But  the  time  is  come  that  the  line  of  separa- 
tum must  be  clearly  drawn,  and  the  truth  respecting  Him- 
self and  His  enemies  be  openly  spoken ;  and  His  disciples 
learn  that  to  follow  Him  involves  the  fierce  and  persistent 
enmity  of  their  spiritual  rulers  and  guides — an  enmity  which 
should  follow  them  even  after  His  own  death. 

That  which  spedally  characterises  the  second  part  of 
the  Lord's  ministry  in  Galilee,  or  that  from  the  death  of  the 
Baptist  onward,  we  thus  find  to  be,  a  gradual  withdrawal 
of  Himself  from  the  multitude  and  from  public  labors ;  and 
the  devotion  of  Himself  to  the  instructioa'of  His  disciples. 
When  by  these  instructions  He  has  prepared  them  to  un« 
derstand  His  Divine  Sonship  and  what  riiould  befall  Him  at 
Jerusalem,  His  Galilean  ministry  comes  to  its  end. 

13* 
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April,  782.     a,  d,  29. 

After  the  return  of  the  TwelTe  to  ffim  at  Gaper-    Mask  tL  8(M4. 
DAam,  Jeeni  prqwres  to  go  with  them  aooaB  the  sea  to    Luks  ix.  10-17. 
find  sednaioii  aod  reeL    They  deatre  to  go  priTatdy,    Josi  tL  1-4. 
but  ihe  Diiiltitadee  aedng  them  departiiig  by  shq),  fol-    Matt.  zIt.  13, 1 
low  them  on  foot  along  the  shore,  and  eome  to  the 
place  where  He  had  gone.    He  heals  their  sick,  and  the 
same  evening  feeds  6,000  men  beades  women  and    Hin.  zir.  15-27. 
diOdren.    Immediately  after.  He  compels  the  disci-    Jomr  it  6-14. 
pies  to  return  in  the  ship  to  Oapemamn,  and  remains  to    Mask  tL  46-68. 
dismiss  the  people.    He  speiMis  the  ni^  alone,  and    JoHV  vL  16-2U 
early  in  the  morning  walks  upon  the  sea  to  rejoin  the 
disciples  who  had  been  driven  from  their  course  by  the 
wind,  and  were  unable  to  make  the  land.     Having 
rescued  Peter,  who  attempts  to  walk  upon  the  water  to    Mait.  ziv.  28-84. 
meet  Him,  they  both  enter  the  boat,  and  immediately 
come  to  the  shore  in  the  land  <tf  Gennesarek 

It  is  not  said  where  Jesus  was  when  the  disdjdes  of 
John  came  to  Him  to  announce  their  master's  death,  (Matt* 
xiv.  12,)  but  it  was  natural  that  they  should  seek  Him  at 
Capernaum.  About  the  same  time  the  Twelve,  who  had 
been  absent  on  their  mission,  rejoined  Him.  Perhaps  th^ 
return  at  this  juncture  may  have  been  determined  by  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  the  Baptist,  which  must  very  soon 
have  become  widely  and  generally  known.  As  usual, 
whenever  Jesus  after  one  of  His  circuits  returned  to  Caper- 
naum, the  peofde  of  the  surrounding  dties  and  villages 
flocked  to  see  EQm,  bringing  with  them  their  sidL  *^  Many 
were  coming  and  going,  and  they  had  no  Idsnre  so  mudi 
as  to  eat,'*  (Mark  vL  81.)  Jesus  therefore  determines  to 
cross  the  sea  and  find  repose  in  the  uninhabited  hills  upon 
the  eastern  shore.  Some  attribute  this  departure  to  fear  of 
Herod's  hostility,  and  this  has  some  countenance  in  the 
language  of  Matt.  ziv.  13.    But  a  more  careful  examination 
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shows  OS  that  this  could  not  have  been  Bxa  motive.  Mark 
(yL  31)  gives  the  Lord's  own  words  to  the  apostles,  ^  Come 
ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  awhile ;  ^ 
adding  the  explanatory  remark  that  ''  they  had  no  leisure 
so  much  as  to  eat.''  He  desired  to  separate  the  apostles 
£x>m  the  multitude ;  and  to  give  them,  after  their  labors,  a 
litde  period  of  repose,  such  as  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
obtain  at  Capernaum.  Perhaps,  also,  He  Himself  desired  a 
few  hours  for  solitary  communion  with  Gk>d,  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  His  own  spirit,  a^tated  by  the  death  of  John, 
whom  He  mourned  as  a  fiuthful  friend;  and  in  whose  un- 
timely  and  violent  end  He  saw  the  sign  and  foreshadowing 
of  His  own  approaching  death. 

That  the  departure  across  the  sea  was  not  through  fear 
of  personal  violence  fix>m  Herod^  appears  also  from  the  &ct 
that  Jesus  the  next  day  returned,  landing  publicly  upon  the 
diore  of  G^ennesaret ;  and  dience  attended  by  crowds  went 
to  Capernaum,  where  He  taught  openly  in  the  synagogue, 
(Mark  vi.  63-55 ;  John  vL  22-50.)  And  after  this,  as  be- 
fore. He  continued  to  make  Capernaum  His  abode,  and 
was  not  molested  by  Herod.  Norton  suggests  that  the 
death  of  John  had  produced  a  sudden  excitement  among 
the  people ;  and  that  public  attention  began  to  be  turned  to 
Jesus  as  one  who  might  avenge  his  murder,  and  become 
Himself  thdr  king.  It  was  to  escape  the  people,  rather 
than  Herod,  that  He  crossed  the  sea.  But  the  desire  to 
make  Him  king,  (John  vL  15,)  seems  to  have  been  rather 
the  effect  of  the  miracle  He  wrought  than  of  any  popular 
]ndignati<m  because  of  John's  death. 

The  plaoeto  which  the  Lord  directed  ]ffis  course  across 
the  sea,  was  **a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called 
Bethsaida,"  (Luke  ix.  10.)  The  position  of  this  dty  has  been 
already  discussed.  According  to  the  conclusion  then 
reach^  it  was  ntuated  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
into  the  sea,  and  up(»  both  banks  of  the  stream.   Upon  the 
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east  side  lies  the  ridi  level  plam  of  Bntaiha,  (Batihah,)  fonn- 
ing  a  triangle,  of  which  the  eastern  mountains  make  dad 
side,  and  the  river  bank  and  the  lake  ^ore  the  two  other; 
This  plain,  with  its  bordering  hills,  probably  belonged  to 
Bethsaida.  It  was  at  the  southeastern  angle  of  this  plain, 
where  the  hills  come  down  dose  to  the  shore,  that  Thom- 
s6n  (iL  29)  places  the  site  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thou- 
sand. '*  From  the  four  narratives  of  this  stupendous  mir* 
ade,  we  gather,  1st,  that  the  place  belonged  to  Bethsuda; 
2d,  that  it  was  a  desert  jdace ;  dd,  that  it  was  near  the 
shore  of  the  lake,  for  they  came  to  it  by  boats ;  4th,  that 
there  was  a  mountain  dose  at  hand ;  dth,  that  it  was  a 
smooth,  grassy  spot,  capable  of  seating  many  thousand 
people.  Now  all  these  requimtes  are  found  in  this  exact 
locality,  and  nowhere  else,  so  &r  as  I  can  discover.  This 
Butaiha  belonged  to  Bethsaida.  At  this  extreme  south- 
east  comer  of  it,  the  mountain  shuts  down  upon  the  lake, 
bleak  and  barren.  It  was,  doubtless,  desert  then  as  now; 
for  it  is  not  capable  of  cultivation.  In  this  little  cove  the 
ships  (boats)  were  anchored.  On  this  beautiful  sward,  at 
the  base  of  the  rooky  hill,  the  people  were  seated."  ' 

We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Thomson  has  rightly 
fixed  upon  the  site  of  the  miracle.  Tradition,  indeed,  placed 
it  upon  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  near  the  dty  of  Tiberias* 
Arculf  (a.  d.  700)  was  shown  *^  a  grassy  and  levd  pliun,- 
which  had  never  been  ploughed  since  that  event."  But  the 
tradition,  though  old,  has  no  basis.* 

There  is  a  slight  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  statements 
of  Matthew  and  Mark  respecting  the  meeting  of  Jesus  with 
the  multitude  that  followed  Him«  Matthew  relates  that 
^/  Jesus  went  forth  and  saw  a  great  multitude,  and  was 
^oved  with  compassion,"  &c;  implyinjg  that  He  had  al* 

>  See  also  Porter,  Hand  Book,  ii  426. 

*  It  has,  boweyer,  been  receuUj  defended  by  Thnipp,  Journal  of  Class, 
and.  Site  Philology,  toL  ii.  390.  ' 
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reiidy -reached  the  place  He  sought  ere  the  crowds  came. 
Mark ;  relates  that  the  crowds  "  outwent  them,  and  came 
together  unto  Wm.  And  Jesus,  when  He  came  out,**  L  e., 
from  the  ship,  ^^  saw  much  people,  and  was  moved  with 
compassion  toward  them,"  Ac.  Whether  any  discrepancy 
exists  depends  upon  the  meaning  of  ^^  went  forth,"  c^cX^cm', 
in  Matthew.  Meyer  refers  it  to  Wb  coming  forth  from  His 
place  of  retirement.*  In  his  note  on  Mark,  (vi.  34,)  Alfbrd 
remarks :  ''  There  is  nothing  in  Matthew  to  imply  that  He 
had  reached  His  place  of  solitude  before  the  multitudes 
came  up."  There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the 
^  went  forth"  in  Matthew,  should  be  differently  understood 
from  the  "  came  out "  of  Mark ;  the  word  in  both  cases  being 
the  same,  and  in  both  may  refer  to  His  coming  out  of  the 
ship.  Lichtenstein  reconciles  the  discrepancy  by  supposing 
ibsLt  a  few  oame  before  Jesus  reached  the  shore,  but  unwill- 
ing to  intrude  upon  Him,  waited  till  the  others  came ;  so 
that  He  had  a  little  interval  of  retirement  ere  He  went  forth 
to  heal  the  sick  and  teach. 

Some  have  supposed  that  John  (vi.  4)  mentions  the  &ct 
that  ^'  the  Passover  was  nigh,"  to  explain  why  so  great  a 
company  should  have  gathered  to  Him  of  men,  women,  and 
children.  They  were  composed,  at  least  in  part,  of  those 
that  were  journeying  toward  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast.* 
Alexander,  on  the  other  hand,  objects  that,  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  they  could  scarcely  be  a  caravan 
of  pilgrims,  but  were  probably  just  come  from  their  own 
homes.  It  would  seem  that  the  people  were  mostly  from 
Capernaum  and  the  towns  adjacent.    (See  Mark  vi.  33.) 

It  was,  as  has  already  been  shown,  the  Lord^s  desire  to 
go  privately  with  the  apostles,  and  thus  escape  the  multi- 
tudes, but  as  His  preparations  to  depart  were  necessarily 
made  in  public,  and  the  departure  itself  was  in  sight  of  all, 

1  So  Norton,  Bengel,  Trench. 

•  So  Trench,  Hir.,  214;  Bengel,  Hejer.    Alfbrd  donbta. 
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He  conld  not  prevent  them  from  foUowing  "Him*  It  strike 
ingly  marks  the  strong  hold  He  now  had  npon  the  people 
at  large,  that  so  great  a  number  should  follow  Him  so  fiu*. 
That  they  should  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  those  in  the 
boat,  will  not  appear  strange  if  we  remember  the  relative 
positions  of  Capernaum  and  Bethsaida,  as  already  defined. 
From  the  former  city,  which  we  identify  with  Tell  Hum, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan,  where  we  place  Bethsaida, 
is,  according  to  Robinson,  one  hour  and  five  minutes,  or 
about  two  and  a  half  geographical  miles.  The  distanee 
from  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan  along  the  eastern  shore  to 
the  point  where  the  mountains  approach  the  lake,  is  also 
about  an  hour.  The  whole  distance,  then,  which  the  people 
had  to  travel,  was  not  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  and 
from  the  conformation  of  the  coast,  could  be  as  rapidly 
passed  by  those  on  the  shore  as  those  in  the  boat.  Ores- 
well,'  who  puts  this  Bethsidda  at  the  southeastern  angle 
of  the  lake,  supposes  that  Jesus  set  out  from  Capernaum  in 
the  evening,  and  landed  at  Bethsaida  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  people,  who  ran  before  on  foot,  travelled  all  night, 
a  distance  of  about  sixteen  Roman  miles.  This  needs  no 
refutation. 

The  presence  of  this  multitude,  that  had  followed  Him 
so  &r,  awakened  the  Lord's  compassion ;  and  receiving  them 
He  ^  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healed 
them  that  had  need  of  healing,''  (Luke  iz.  11.)  From 
John's  language,  (vi.  5,)  it  would  seem  that  the  "LorA  first 
addressed  Philip  with  the  inquiry,  *^  Whence  shall  we  buy 
bread  that  these  may  eat  f  "  According  to  the  Synoptists, 
it  was  the  disciples  who  proposed  to  Him  that  He  diould 
send  them  away  that  they  might  buy  themselves  victoah. 
But  none  of  the  Evangdists  narrate  all  the  conversation 
that  passed  between  Jesus  and  the  disciples.  Ptobably  the 
disciples  first  proposed  to  send  the  peofde  away  to  get 

>  iL  844,  note. 
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fixKl,  and  He  replies,  ^  Give  ye  them  to  eat,^  (Mark  Ti.  d5-> 
37.)  This  leads  to  a  general  conversation  in  which  He  spe- 
cially addresses  FhiHp,  and  asks  where  bread  could  be 
bought.  He  then  directs  them  to  make  inquiry  how  many 
loares  they  had.  After  making  inquiry,  Andrew  reports 
that  there  were  ^Ye  barley  loaves  and  two  smaQ  &he8 ; 
and  hereupon  He  proceeds  to  feed  the  multitude.  Why 
the  question  was  addressed  particularly  to  Philip,  does  not 
appear,  except  that  the  Lord  would  prove  him.  As  a  resi- 
dent of  Bethsaida,  he  would,  however,  naturally  know  how 
fi)od  could  be  procured  in  that  region  better  than  the  other 
apostles. 

The  effect  of  this  miracle  upon  the  minds  of  those  pres- 
ent was  very  great.  So  mighty  and  wonderful  an  exhibi- 
tion of  power,  reminding  them  perhaps  of  the  feeding  of 
their  &thers  in  the  wilderness  by  Moses,  led  them  to  say, 
'^This  k  of  a  truth  that  prophet  that  should  come  into  the 
world.''  We  can  scarce  doubt  from  the  context  that  they 
meant  the  Messiah,  for  so  great  was  their  enthusiasm  that 
they  proposed  among  themselves  to  take  Him  by  force  and 
make  B^  king,  (John^  14, 15.)  Thus  the  effect  of  the 
miracle  was  to  confirm  them  in  their  false  Messianic  hopes; 
for  they  interpreted  it  as  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  highest 
temporal  prosperity  under  His  rule,  who  could  not  only 
heal  the  sick  of  all  their  diseases,  but  feed  five  thousand 
men  with  five  loaves  of  barley  bread.  Hence  He  must  im- 
mediatdy  dismiss  them.  It  appears  from  Matthew  and 
Mark  that  He  sent  away  the  disciples  first,  perhaps  that  the 
exdtement  of  the  multitude  might  not  seize  upon  them. 
That  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  Him,  and  that  He  was 
obliged  to  "constrain"  them  to  depart,  is  not  strange  if  we 
remember  that  they  knew  no  way  by  which  He  could  re- 
join them  but  by  a  long  walk  along  the  shore,  and  this  in 
the  solitude  and  darkness  of  the  night,  for  it  was  evening 
when  they  left  the  place.    (Compare  Matt.  xiv.  15  and  23, 
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where  both  eveidngs,  the  early  and  late,  are  distingniiBhecL) 
Aside  from  their  reactance  to  leave  Bxm  alone  at  suoh  an 
hour,  there  may  also  have  been  fear  upon  their  own  part  of 
crossing  the  lake  in  the  night,  remembering  their  great 
peril,  from  which  He  had  a  little  while  before  delivered 
them,  (Matt.  viiL  24.) 

After  His  disciples  had  departed,  the  Lord  proceeds  to 
dismiss  the  multitude,  perhaps  now  more  willing  to  leave 
EKm.  that  they  saw  His  special  attendants  had  gone.  So 
soon  as  all  had  left  Him,  He  went  up  into  the  monntaia 
alone  to  pray — ^the  second  instance  mentioned  of  a  night  so 
spent ;  the  first  being  the  night  prior  to  the  choice  of  apos- 
tles, (Luke  vi.  12,  13 ;)  and  both  mark  important  points  in 
His  life. 

The  details  of  the  voyage  of  the  disdplea  in  thdr 
topographical  bearings,  have  been  already  considered,  and 
need  not  be  re-stated  here.  We  assume  that  the  place 
where  the  people  were  fed,  was  the  southern  angle  of  the 
pldn  of  Butaiha,  where  the  mountuns  meet  the  lake. 
From  this  point  the  apostles,  to  reach  Capernaum,  would 
pass  near  Bethsaida  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan ;  and  as 
Jesus,  proceeding  along  the  shore,  must  neoessarily  pass 
through  it,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  they  di- 
rected their  course  toward  it  with  the  design  of  stopping 
there,  and  taking  Him  with  them  into  the  boat  when  He 
should  arrive.  This  is  plainly  intimated  by  Mark  vi.  46  ;^ 
and  is  wholly  consistent  with  John  vi  17.  This  latter  pas- 
sage is  thus  translated  by  Alford :  **  They  were  making  ibr 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  in  the  direction  of  Capernaum.'* 
He  adds :  ^*It  would  appear  as  if  the  disciples  were  linger- 
ing along  shore,  with  the  expectation  of  taking  in  Jesus ; 
but  night  had  fiJlen  and  He  had  not  yet  come  to  them, 

.  >  See  Wiesder,  874,  note  1 ;  Newoome,  S6S.  *'  Thej  were  to  meke  Beth- 
saids  in  tbeir  passAge,  tt  which  place  it  waa  understood  that  Jeaoa  was  to 
meet  them  bj  land,  then  embark  with  them." 
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and  the  sea  began  to  be  stormy."  ^The  great  wind  that 
Uew  "  and  the  tossmg  waves  made  all  their  efforts  to  reach 
Bethsaida  useless.  Nor  could  they  even  make  Capernaum. 
In  spite  of  all  their  endeavors,  they  were  driven  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake  and  southeriy,  down  opposite  the 
plain  of  Gennesaret. 

Thomson,  (ii.  32,)  referring  to  this  night  voyage  of  the 
disoijdes,  says ;  ^^  My  experience  in  this  region  cables  me 
to  sympathize  with  the  disciples  in  their  long  night^s  con- 
test with  the  wind.  I  spent  a  night  in  that  Wady  Shu- 
kaiyi^  some  three  miles  up  it,  to  the  left  of  us.  The  sun 
had  scarcely  set  when  the  wind  began  to  rush  down  toward 
the  lake,  and  it  continued  all  night  long  with  constantly  in- 
creasing violence,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  shore  next 
morning  the  fitce  of  the  lake  was  like  a  huge  boiling  cal- 
dron. The  wind  howled  down  every  wady,  from  the  northr 
east  and  east,  with  such  fury  that  no  efforts  of  rowers  could 
have  brought  a  boat  to  shore  at  any  point  along  that 
coast.  Jn  a  wind  like  that  the  disciples  must  have  been 
driven  quite  across  to  Gennesareti  as  we  know  they  were. 
.We  subsequently  pitched  our  tents  at  the  shore,  and  re- 
mained for  three  days  and  nights  exposed  to  this  tremen- 
dous wind.  No  wonder  the  disciples  toiled  and  rowed 
hard  all  that  night,  and  how  natural  their  amazement  and 
terror  at  the  sight  of  Jesus  walking  on  the  waves.  The 
whole  lake,  as  we  had  it,  was  lashed  into  Airy ;  the  waves 
repeatedly  rolled  up  to  our  tent  door,  tumbling  on  the 
ropes  with  such  violence  as  to  carry  away  the  tent  pins." 
The  width  of  the  sea  opposite  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  is 
about  six  miles ;  and  the  disciples,  who  **  had  rowed  about 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  furlongs  "  when  Jesus  met  them, 
were  thus  something  more  than  half  the  way  over.  As  this 
was  "  about  the  fourth  watch  of  the  night,"  (Mark  vi.  48,) 
or  from  3-6  a.  m.,  the  disciples  must  have  been  struggling 
against  the  wind  and  waves  some  eight  or  ten  hours. 
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The  inddent  respecting  Peter's  attempt  to  walk  on  the 
water  to  meet  Jesus,  is  mentioned  only  by  Matthew.  That 
after  he  had  been  rescued  they  entered  the  ship  is  expressly 
said :  ^*  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  ship  the  wind 
ceased,"  (Matt.  xiv.  82.)  In  like  manner  Mark,  (yL  51 :) 
^  And  He  went  up  unto  them  into  the  ship ;  and  the  wind 
ceased."  But  with  this  John's  narrative  has  be^i  thought 
by  some  to  be  in  contradiction,  (vi.  21 :)  ^*  Then  they  will- 
ingly receiyed  Blm  into  the  ship,  yfifiKav  aw  Xafi^w  axrw  as 
TO  v\ow¥ ;  and  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither 
they  went."  It  is  siud  that  the  disciples  willed  or  desired 
to  take  Sm  into  the  ship  with  them,  but  did  not,  because 
the  ship  inmiediately  came  to  the  shore.'  Tholuck,  how- 
ever, defends  the  translation  of  Beza,  ^  they  received  Him 
with  willingness,"  which  is  the  same  as  our  English  vermon.* 
Some  deny  that  the  ship  came  to  the  shore  by  miracle,  but 
suppose  that  it  came  rapidly  in  comparison  with  the  earlier 
part  of  the  voyage,  the  wind  having  subsided  and  the  sea 
become  smooth,'  On  the  other  hand,  Luthardt,  aad  we 
think  rightly,  regards  it  as  supematuraL 
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The  people  of  Gennesaret,  bo  soon  as  they  knew    Matt.  zSt.  M-S6. 
that  Jeans  had  landed  upon  their  coasts,  bring  onto 
Him  their  sick,  who  are  healed  by  onl^  toudiing  the    Mabk  tL  68-0A. 
hem  of  His  gannent    Those  whom  He  had  fed,  and    Johx  tL  22-69. 
who  had  spent  the  night  upon  the  eastern  shore,  now 
returning  seek  Him  at  Capernaum,  whitlier  He  goes. 
In  answer  to  their  question  how  He  came  over  the  sea, 
He  discourses  to  them  concerning  the  bread  of  life. 
His  words  are  so  oflfiBnsiYe  to  many  of  His  disciples    Johv  tL  6(M6w 

>  So  Meyer  in  loco ;  Bleek,  Beitrige,  28. 

•  Alford ;  see  Winer,  Gram.,  863  \  Trench,  Mir.,  228,  note. 

*  Alford,  Tholuck. 
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thil  ihej  benoeforth  forsake  Him.    Tbe  Twelve  cqqi-    Jomr  tL  67-71. 

tfame  with  Him,  but  He  dedares  thai  one  of  them  ia  a 

deriL 

The  laognage  of  Matthew  and  of  Mark  is  so  express  in 
connecting  these  miracles  of  healing  with  the  return  after 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt  that  they  then  took  place.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary to  regard  their  statements  as  descriptive  of  an  activity 
confined  to  that  one  day,  but  rather  embracing  the  whole 
period  after  His  return  till  He  again  departed.  All  thd 
accounts  of  this  period  indicate  that  He  had  now  come  to 
the  culminating  point  of  His  labors.  Never  was  His  popu- 
huity  so  great,  and  never  His  mighty  power  so  marvellously 
displayed.  He  could  go  nowhere,  into  country,  or  village, 
or  city,  that  they  did  not  bring  the  mck  into  the  streets, 
tiiat  they  might  at  least  touch  the  hem  of  His  garment ; 
^aad  as  many  as  touched  were  made  perfectly  whole." 
ThQ  &ct  that  the  men  of  (Jennesaret  ^  sent  out  into  all  that 
country  round  about,  and  brought  unto  Him  all  that  were 
diseased,**  (Matt.  xiv.  35,)  indicates  their  great  confidence 
in  His  ability  and  willingness  to  heal  all  that  should  be 
brought  to  Him ;  and  perhaps  also  that,  according  to  His 
custom.  He  would  soon  depart  to  other  fields  of  labor. 

Of  those  who  had  been  present  among  the  five  thousand, 
some,  and  probably  many,  remained  in  the  villages  and  towns 
en  the  eastern  shore  during  the  night.  These,  knowing  that 
His  disciples  had  departed  the  evening  before  for  Caper- 
naum, and  left  Him  behind,  naturally  expected  to  find  Blm 
in  the  morning  somewhere  on  that  side  of  the  lake.  Not 
finding  Him,  they  take  boats,  apparently  boats  that  had 
been  sent  over  by  the  boatmen  from  Tiberias  for  passen- 
gers, (John  vi.  28,)  and  go  to  Capernaum,  as  EQs  usual  resi- 
dence, to  find  Him.  As  He  had  landed  very  early  upon 
the  plidn  of  Qennesaret,  for  it  was  about  the  fourth  watch 
when  He  met  the  disciples,  He  had  probably,  ere  their  ar- 
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rival,  reached  the  dty.  The  disconrse  ooncerning  the 
bread  of  life  was  spoken  in  the  synagogue  at  Capemamn, 
(John  vL  59,)  and  most  probably  upon  the  Sabbath.  StUL 
no  certiun  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  mention  of  the 
synagogue,  as  it  was  used  for  teaching  upon  other  days 
than  the  Sabbath.^  Wieseler  (276)  makes  the  feeding  of  the 
^we  thousand  to  have  be^i  on  the  14th  Nisan  or  16th  April,  at 
the  same  time  when  the  paschal  lamb  was  eaten  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  this  day,  therefore,  was'  the  15th  Nisan,  or  the  first 
feast  Sabbath.*  But  this  is  inconsistent  with  the  notice  of 
John,  (vi  4,)  that  the  Passover  was  nigh,  which  implies  that 
an  interval  of  a  day  at  least,  if  not  of  days,  intervened. 

This  discourse  of  the  Lord  so  offended  many  of  His  dii^ 
dples  that  from  this  time  they  walked  no  more  with  Hinu 
The  answer  of  Peter  to  the  question  addressed  to  the 
Twelve,  **  TVill  ye  also  go  away,''  marks  a  crisis  in  their 
relations  to  Him.  Now  for  the  first  time,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  there  was  a  defection  among  His  disciples.  Wb 
teachings  were  too  hard  for  them,  even  when  confirmed 
by  such  great  mirades.  But  it  was  His  words,  not  His 
works,  that  held  the  Twelve  faithful.  ^'Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life,"  said  Peter,  The  right  reading  of 
the  confession  of  Peter  immediately  following  is,  according 
to  lischendorf,'  ^  And  we  believe  and  are  sure  that  thou 
art  the  Holy  One  of  God."  This  confession  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  that  made  later,  (see  Matt,  xvi  16,)  which 
displays  a  higher  knowledge  of  die  mystery  of  the  Lord'9 
person. 

SUHMEB,  782.      A.  D.  29. 

Whflst  sUn  at  Capenuiiim,  some  of  the  scribes  and  Mait.  zv.  1-20l 
Phariaees,  who  had  come  from  Jerusalem,  see  His  dia-  Mabx  tU.  1-SS. 
dples  eatmg  with   miwaahed  hands,  and  find  &iilt 

^  Winer,  iL  549.  •  So  Tiscbendorf,  xxziiL 

*  So  also  Meyer  and  Alford ;  EUioott  nndedded. 
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leads  to  a  diflcvifldon  d  Pharisaio  tnditioiii|  and 
sharp  reproofs  of  their  hypocrisy.    LeaTing  Gi^iema- 
mn,  He  goes  with'  the  Twdve  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre    Matt.  zt.  21-28. 
and  Sdon,  aToidlng  all  publicity.    But  He  could  not  be    Mabk  vii  24-80. 
Ud ;  and  a  woman  of  that  region  coming  to  Him  with 
urgent  request,  He  heals  her  daughter.    From  thence 
He  departs  to  the  region  of  Decapolis,  where  he  heals    Matt.  zt.  29-39. 
many,  and  one  with  an  impediment  in  his  speechy  and    Hark  tU.  81-87. 
afterward  feeds  a  multitude  of  4,000  persons.     Be-    Mabx  viii  1-10. 
crosringthe  sea  He  returns  to  Capernaum. 

How  long,  after  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  the  Lord 
oontinued  at  Capemanm  we  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  plain  that 
He  was  found  there  by  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  which  came 
down  from  Jerusalem.  That  this  was,  as  Wieseler  maintains,^ 
upon  the  15th  Kisan,  the  day  when  he  supposes  the  discourse 
in  the  synagogue  to  have  been  delivered,  is  highly  improba- 
ble. It  is  not  likely  that  they  would  leave  Jerusalem  till 
the  P^issover  was  fully  over.*  Much  earlier  in  the  Lord's 
ministry,  as  we  have  seen,  a  deputation  of  scribes  had  been 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to  watch  and  oppose  Him.  The  pres- 
ence of  this  new  deputation  may  be  ascribed  to  the  reports 
that  had  been  borne  to  that  city  by  the  pilgrims  going  to 
the  feast,  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  of  the  wish 
of  the  people  to  make  Him  king.  So  great  a  miracle,  and  its 
effect  on  the  popular  mind,  could  not  be  overlooked ;  and 
they  hasten  to  counteract,  if  possible.  His  growing  influ- 
ence. Arriving  at  Capernaum,  and  watchful  to  seize  every 
possible  ground  of  accusation  against  Him,  they  notice  that 
some  of  His  disciples  did  not  wash  their  hands  in  the  pre- 
scribed manner  before  eating ;  a  sign  that  they  were  already 
in  some  degree  becoming  indifferent  to  Pharisaic  traditions. 
The  words  of  the  Lord  in  reply  to  the  Pharisees  are  full  of 
severity,  and  show  that  He  knew  that  they  were,  and  would 
continue  to  be.  His  enemies*    Kow  for  the  first  time  He 

>  811,  note  1.  *  Tisohendorf,  QreswelL 
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addresses  them  openly  as  hypocrites,  and  reproaches  them, 
that  they  set  aside  by  their  traditions  tbfe  commandments 
of  God.  He  proceeds  to  address  the  people  upon  the  dis- 
tinction between  internal  and  external  defilement;  and 
afterward,  when  He  was  alone  with  the  disciples,  He  ex^ 
phuns  to  them  more  clearly  what  He  had  said. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  therLord  went  merely 
to  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  or  actually  crossed  them, 
(Matt.  XY.  21 ;  Mark  viL  24.)'  Some  light  may  be  cast  on 
this  point  if  we  consider  His  motive  m  the  journey.  That 
it  was  not  to  teach  publicly  seems  plain  from  Mark's  words, 
(viL  24,)  ^*  He  would  have  no  man  know  it.*^  He  deared 
that  His  arrival  should  be  kept  secret.  As  He  had  directed 
the  Twelve,  when  upon  their  mission,  not  to  "go  into  the 
way  of  the  Gtentiles'^  to  preach,  it  is  not  probable  that  He 
would  now  do  so.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  of  teaching 
or  healing,  except  in  the  case  of  the  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ter. His  motive  in  this  journey  obviously  was  to  find  se- 
clusion and  rest,  which  He  had  sought,  but  in  vain,  to  find 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake ;  and  could  not  find  in  Caper- 
naum. He  hoped  on  the  remote  frontiers  of  Gkdflee  to 
escape  for  a  time  popular  attention,  and  to  be  hid  fix>m  the 
crowds  that  followed  Him.  We  see  no  evidence  that  any 
fear  of  the  hostility  of  Herod  or  of  the  Pharisees  actuated 
Him.'  It  is  for  the  Twelve  that  He  seeks  a  temporary 
retirement,  and  to  them  will  He  address  His  teachings. 

It  would  not  then  be  incondstent  with  His  purpose  that 
He  should  enter  the  heathen  provinces  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
Here  at  least  He  may  obtsdn  a  little  interval  of  repose. 

>  In  &ror  of  the  latter,  Alford,  Alexander,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  OretweU ;  of 
the  former,  Stier  and  Meyer,  who  refer  to  Matt  xr.  22,  as  showing  that  the 
Phoenician  woman  came  out  of  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  to  meet  Jesos,  so 
that  He  was  not  within  them. 

*  (^reswell,  (it  864,)  who  thinks  His  motive  in  this  jonmey  was  conceal* 
ment,  makes  the  final  end  of  this  concealment  to  escape  the  obserration  of 
His  pertinacious  enemies,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees. 
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But  He  cannot  be  hid,  and  after  healing  the  daughter  of 
the  Syrophenician  woman  in  answer  to  her  importunity, 
He  is  compelled  to  leave  that  region,  and  directs  His  steps 
to  Decapolis.  The  route  He  followed  is  uncertain.  It  is 
said  by  Mark,  (vii  31 :)  ^'  And  again  departing  from  the 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  He  came  unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis.^'  ^^  As  most 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decapolis  were  situated  near  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  south  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  our  Lord,  having  gone  to  the  east  of  Phoe- 
nicia through  Upper  Gralilee,  returned  thence,  by  way  of 
Lower  Gralilee  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  to  Bethshean, 
(Scythopolis,)  the  only  city  of  Decapolis  which  is  to  the 
west  of  Jordan.  Here  He  would  cross  the  river,  perhaps 
at  the  bridge  now  called  Jisr  Majumah,  then  possibly  make 
a  circuit  about  the  district  of  Pella  and  Philadelphia  to  the 
south,  about  Gerasa  to  the  east,  and  Gktdara,  Dies,  and 
BQppo  to  the  north.  Thus  He  would  *  come  unto  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis.'  "* 
But  according  to  the  reading  of  Teschendorf*  ^  departing 
from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  He  came  through  Sidon  to  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,''  &a  Sc&m'os  ;  He  went  therefore  northward  from 
Tyre,  and,  passing  through  Sidon,  probably  proceeded 
along  the  Phcsnidan  border  line  to  the  Jordan,  pear  Dan, 
(Laish,)  and  journeying  along  its  eastern  bank  came  to  De- 
capolis. He  may  thus  have  visited  CaBsarea  Philippi,  and 
the  province  of  Herod  Philip,  although  no  special  mention 
is  made  of  it.  ^^  He  went  first  northward  (perhaps  for  the 
same  reason  of  privacy  as  before)  through  Sidon,  then 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  so  approached  the  lake  on  its  east 
fflde."* 

What  part  of  Decapolis  the  Lord  visited  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  Evangelists.    Under  this  title  were 


>  O.  Williams  io  *'  The  Messiah/'  S68,  note. 

•  So  Meyer  aod  Al£»rd.  «  Alford;  see  Liohteostoin,  884. 
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indaded  ten  oitaes,  eight  or  nine  of  which  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Jordan,  and  east  or  southeast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  It  is  spoken  of  by  Josephos  as  a  wdl-known  teni- 
torial  designation,  embracing  towns  and  villages.  After 
Sjria  had  been  cooqaered  by  the  Romans,  ten  cities  seem, 
on  some  grounds  not  well  known,  to  have  been  placed  rai- 
der certain  peculiar  municipal  arrangements,  and  brought 
directly  under  Roman  rule.  It  is  probable  that  their  pop- 
ulation was  chiefly  heathen.  The  names  of  the  ten  cities 
are  differently  given.  To  the  original  ten  cities  others  were 
probably  added,  though  at  no  time  do  they  seem  to  havo 
constituted  a  distinct  province.' 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  where  the  healing  of  the  deaf 
man  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  took  place,  (Mark 
vii  82.)  K  it  was  one  of  the  cures  menti<»ied  by  Matthew, 
(xv.  29-81,)  it  was  near  the  sea;  but  from  the  &et  that 
Jesus  enjoined  silence  upon  the  deaf  man  and  his  friends, 
we  infer  that  it  was  wrought  before  He  came  to  the  shore 
of  the  lake.  The  injunction  of  silence  was  not  heeded : 
^  The  more  He  charged  them,  so  much  the  more  a  great 
deal  they  published  it."  The  effect  of  this  was,  as  related 
by  Matthew,  a  great  gadiering  to  Blm  of  ^  the  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others,''  whom  He  healed.  Both 
Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  the  wonder  and  asUHiidmient 
of  the  multitude  as  they  saw  these  healings,  as  if  they  now 
saw  th^n  for  the  first  tima  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
Jesus  had  not  visited  this  region  at  all,  except  for  the  few 
hours  when  He  healed  the  d^noniacs  of  Gtergeea,  and  after- 
ward when  He  fed  the  five  thousand ;  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  now  saw  Him  for  the  first  time.  The  ex- 
pression, (Matt.  XV.  31,)  "  they  glorified  the  Gk>d  of  Israel,** 
may  indicate  that  part  of  the  multitude  were  heotlien,  and 
now  glorified  Jehovah  in  contrast  with  their  own  deities ; 
or  it  may  have  reference  to  the  Jews  as  dwelling  among 

>  See  Winer,  LS68;  Smitii't  Diet  of  Bible,  L  419. 
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Ihe  heathen,  who  saw  in  these  mirades  new  proofi  of  the 
power  of  their  God,  before  whom  all  others  were  but  idols. 

Three  days  this  great  oonoonrse  of  people  continued 
with  the  Lord,  beholding  His  works,  and  listening  to  His 
word&  The  place  where  they  were  assembled  was,  beyond 
question,  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  and  some  suppose  at 
the  same  place  where  He  had  fed  the  five  thousand.^  Mat- 
thew (zv.  29)  relates  that  ^He  came  nigh  unto  the  Sea  of 
Oalilee,  and  went  up  into  a  mountain  and  sat  down  there.^ 
The  use  of  the  article,  to  opos,  **  the  mountain,^'  does  not 
determine  the  spot,  as  it  may  be  used  to  denote  the  high 
land  in  distinction  from  the  lake  shora  It  seems,  however, 
more  probable  that  it  was  at  some  point  near  the  south  end 
of  the  lake,  as  several  cities  of  the  Decapolis  were  in  that 
vicinity.  Ellicott '  suggests  that  its  site  may  have  been  *'  the 
high  ground  "  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ravine  nearly  op- 
posite to  Magdala,  which  is  now  called  "Wady  Semak.'* 
Whilst  there  are  several  points  of  resemblance  between  this 
miracle  and  that  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  there 
are  many  of  difference :  as  the  number  of  persons  fed,  the 
quantity  of  food,  the  quantity  of  fragments  gathered  up, 
the  time  the  multitude  had  been  with  Jesus,  and  the 
events  both  preceding  and  following  the  miracle.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  four  thousmd  were  heathen,  or 
those  who  had  come  from  the  east  side  of  the  sea,  whilst 
most  of  the  five  thousand  seem  to  have  followed  Him 
from  the  western  shore.' 

After  sending  away  the  multitudes,  He  took  ship,  per- 
haps the  ship  kept  specially  for  His  use,  and  crossed  the 
sea.  He  came,  according  to  Matthew,  (xv.  39,)  ^^  into  the 
coasts  of  Magdala ; "  *  according  to  Mark,  (viiL  10,)  **  into 
the  parts  of  Dahnanutha."    Magdala  is  generally  identified 

*  So  Trench,  Mir.,  285 ;  Greswell,  ii.  857. 

»  221,  note  1.  «  Trenoh,  IGt.,  286. 

*  For  Magdala  in  the  reaeived  text,  Tiachendorf  aad  AUbrd  substitate 
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with  El  Mejdd,  a  miserable  yQlage  on  the  soath  side  of  the 
plain  of  G^^inesaret,  near  the  lake.^  Dafananntha  is  gener- 
ally 8uiq>06ed  to  have  been  a  small  town  or  Tillage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Magdala,  perhaps  in  its  territory,  and  upoQ 
the  shore.  Porter  places  it  about  a  mile  south  of  Magdala^ 
by  the  fountain  Ain-el-BarideL  Thomson  (iL  60)  speaks  of  a 
Dalbamia,  or  Dalmamia,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  a  lit- 
tle below  its  exit  fix>m  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  which  he  supposes 
may  be  intended.    The  matter  is  in  itself  unimportant 
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So  soon  88  Jems  retaniB  to  Ctpernauin,  the  Phari-    Matt,  zri  1-4. 
sees  and  Sadduceee  begin  to  tempt  Him  by  asking  a    Uabk  YiiL  1 1, 18. 
sign  from  Hearen.    He  reproves  their  hypocrisy,  and 
declares  that  no  sign  diould  be  given  them  but  the  sign 
of  the  prophet  Jonas.    Leaving  them,  He  eaten  a  ship,    Matt.  xvL  6-13. 
and  again  departs  across  the  lake  toward  Bethsaida.    MASKviii.l3->81. 
Upon  the  way  He  discourses  to  the  disciples  respecting 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.    Arriving  at  Bethsaida,  He    Mabk  viiL  2^26. 
heals  a  blind  man  and  sends  him  privately  home. 

It  is  not  expresdy  said  that  Jesus  went  from  Magdala 
or  Dahnanutha  to  Capernaum,  and  it  is  possible  that  He 
may  have  met  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  at  either  of  the 
former  places ;  yet  as  the  latter  city  was  His  home,  to  which 
He  returned  ^er  all  His  circuits,  and  was  but  few  miles 
from  Magdala,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  went 
thither  as  usuaL  Here,  also,  He  would  more  probably 
meet  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  for  this  meeting  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  accidental,  but  premeditated  on  their 
part.  It  b  the  first  time  the  latter  are  named  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  former,  as  acting  unitedly  in  opposition  to 

Magadan.   Magdala  is  retained  by  Meyer.    Of  Magadan,  if  distinct  from 
Magdala,  nothing  is  known. 

>  Bob.  n.,  897 ;  Porter,  ii  481.    See,  contra,  Norton,  notes,  158. 
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£Bin.  Apparently  as  a  party,  the  Sadducees  had  np  to 
this  time  looked  upon  TTim  with  indifference  if  not  con- 
tempt.  Bat  as  His  teachings  began  to  expose  their  errors, 
their  hostOity  was  aroused ;  and  from  this  time  they  seem 
to  have  acted  in  nnison  with  the  Pharisees  against  Him. 

The  pecoliarity  of  the  sign  which  His  enemies  now 
flongbt  firom  Him,  wHs  that  it  should  be  from  Heaven,  or 
fsomething  visible  in  the  heavens ;  perhaps  some  change  in 
the  son  or  moon,  or  a  meteor,  or  fire,  or  thunder  and 
lightning.  Denouncing  them  as  hypocrites,  who  could  dis- 
cern the  fitce  of  the  sky,  but  could  not  discern  the  signs 
of  the  times,  He  refuses  to  give  them  any  other  sign  than 
one  too  late  to  profit  them.  His  own  resurrection. 

The  departure  from  Capernaum  across  the  sea  seems  to 
have  followed  dose  upon  this  temptation  of  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees.  That  the  Lord  was  greatly  grieved  at  this 
new  instance  of  their  unbelief  appears  from  Mark  viii.  12, 
,  where  it  is  siud :  ^  He  sighed  deeply  in  His  spirif  Alex* 
ander  also  observes  that  the  expression,  (v.  13,)  ^'  ^He  left 
them,'  suggests  the  idea  of  abandonment,  letting  them 
alone,  leaving  them  to  themselves,  ^ving  them  up  to  hope- 
less nnbeUef."  According  to  Matthew,  He  admonishes  His 
disciples  to  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddu- 
cees ;  according  to  Mark,  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and 
of  Herod.  This  slight  discrepancy  is  generally  explained  by 
saying  that  Herod  was  a  Sadducee.  This  is  in  itself  prob- 
able, for  none  of  the  Herodian  princes  seem  to  have  im- 
bibed the  true  Jewish  spirit;  and  though  fearing  the  Phari- 
sees, because  of  their  great  influence  over  the  people,  yet 
&vored  the  Sadducees,  and  gave  office  so  fiur  as  posdble  to 
men  of  that  party.  But  it  may  be  that  the  Lord  speaks 
of  hypocrisy  in  general  as  leaven,  and  so  the  same  in  what- 
soever person  or  party  it  appeared. 

If  Bethsaida  were,  as  we  suppose,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Jordan,  its  portion  would  correspond  with  all  the  condi- 
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tions  of  the  present  narrative.  From  this  point  He  could 
easily  reach  the  town  of  Cesarea  PhilippL  Although  we 
know  from  the  Lord's  own  words  (Matt.  xL  21)  that  He 
bad  wrought  many  mighty  works  in  Bethsaida,  yet  the 
healing  of  the  blind  man  is  the  only  one  recorded,  ezo^ 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  which  took  place  upon  its 
territory.  For  some  reason  not  stated,  (Mark  viiL  28,)  the 
blind  man  was  healed  without  the  dty.  There  are  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  miracle  and  that  of  the 
healing  of  the  deaf  man  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech, 
(Mark  viL  82-87.)  In  both  the  Lord  is  beeou^t  to  toudi 
them;  He  takes  them  aside  from  the  peojde;  He  uses 
spittle ;  He  enjoins  silenca 
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LeaTing  Bethsaida,  He  goes  with  His  dlsdples  to    Mask  tiiL  27-88. 
Csesarea  Philippi.  Whilst  npon  the  wa^,  He  asked  them    MifT.  x?L  18-21. 
"  whom  do  men  say  that  I  am?  "    He  then  asks  them    Lukx  ix.  IS^Si. 
their  own  opinion  of  Him,  and  Peter  replies  that  He  is 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  This  truth  He  com- 
mands them  to  tell  to  no  one ;  and  now  begins  to  teach 
them  respecting  His  approaching  rejection  by  the  Jews, 
His  death,  and  resurrection  after  three  days.     Peter 
would  rebuke  Him  for  these  words,  but  is  himself  re- 
buked.   Jesus  afterward  addresses  the  disdpleB  and    Mass  TiiL  84-8S. 
the  people,  and  teaches  them  what  is  invdved  in  foUow-    Mm.  xri  24-38. 
ing  Him,  and  speaks  of  the  rewards  He  would  give  to    Lues  ix.  28-27. 
all  when  He  should  come  again  in  the  glory  of  His 
Father.  He  adds,  that  some  standing  before  Him  should    Mark  Ix.  1-10. 
see  Elm  come  in  the  glory  of  ffis  kingdom.    &x.  days    Matt.  xriL  1-9. 
after  He  goes  to  a  high  mountain,  taking  with  Hbn    LukbIx.  28-88. 
Peter,  James^  and  John^  and  is  transfigured  before 
them. 

It  is  much  disputed  whether  the  jonmey  to  Cnsarea 
Philippi,  and  the  Transfiguration,  followed  immediately  upon 
the  miracle  at  Bethsaida,  or  whether  an  interral  elapsed 
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dcuing  which  He  may  have  jonmeyed  in  other  directions. 
The  c<»i]iection  of  the  narratives  does  not  decide  it.  It  is 
said  by  Matthew  (zvL  13)  that,  **  When  Jesns  came  into 
the  coasts  of  CeBsarea  Fhilippi,  He  asked  His  disciples,"  &o. 
This  leaves  the  time  of  Wa  conung  indefinite.  Mark  (viiL 
27)  says :  ^  And  Jesns  went  ont — c^XJcv — and  Hb  disciples 
into  the  towns  of  Csesarea  Fhilippi."  The  phrase  ^  went 
oat,^  naturally,  though  not  necessarily,  refers  to  a  depart- 
ure from  the  i^ace  before  mentioned,  which  was  Beth- 
aaida.  ^  Neither  Evangelist  assigns  the  date  of  this  trans- 
action, even  by  connecting  it  expressly  with  the  previous 
context  as  immediately  successive.  Into  the  viUages  or 
towns  dependent  upon  this  important  city,  Jesus  came  with 
His  disdples ;  when  or  whence  is  not  recorded.  ^  W^it  out' 
throws  no  light  upon  this  point,  as  it  may  refer  to  any 
going  forth  for  any  purpose,  even  from  a  private  house, 
upon  a  journey,  or  from  Capernaum  as  the  centre  of  His 
operations  on  a  new  official  drcuit." ' 

I^  then,  the  Evangelists  do  not  dedde  the  point  by 
their  language,  it  must  be  decided  by  other  considerations. 
It  is  said  on  the  one  eide,  that  the  Transfiguration  most  fit- 
tingly finds  its  place  at  the  end  of  the  Lord's  Galilean  min- 
istry, and  therefore  at  a  later  period.  As  at  His  baptism, 
when  about  to  begin  His  work,  there  was  a  vdce  from 
heaven,  saying :  ^  This  is  my  beloved  Son  in  whom  I  am 
weD  pleased ;  ^  so  now  at  its  close  the  Father  gives  a  like 
testimony.'  The  announcement,  also,  (Matt.  xvi.  21,) 
that  He  must  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die,  implies  that  ffis 
next  journey  thither  would  be  EQs  last  Some,  therefore, 
M  lichtenstein,  place  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles  (John  vii.  2)  afte^the  miracle  at  Bethsaida, 

>  Alexander  in  loco.  See  the  same  word,  t.  11.  **  The  Phariaees  eame 
Ibrth.^  whether  from  their  homes,  or  from  the  snrronndiDg  Tillagee,  or  from 
Capernaum,  is  matter  of  conjecture. 

*  Hofinaon  in  Lichtenstein,  807. 
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and  before  the  joomey  to  the  coasts  of  Philippi.  SUer, 
who  makes  Jesus  to  have  retomed  to  Galilee  after  the  feast 
of  Dedioation,  (John  z.  22,)  places  the  Transfiguration  after 
that  return.  But  on  the  other  side,  the  natural  inference, 
as  we  have  seen  from  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
is  that  the  Lord  journeyed  directly  from  Bethsaida  toward 
CflBsarea  Philippi,  and  that  there  was  no  return  to  Caper- 
naum or  visit  to  Jerusalem  before  the  Transfiguration.* 

It  deserves,  however,  to  be  noticed  that  the  Traosfigs- 
ration  was,  in  any  event,  very  near  the  close  of  the  Lord's 
ministry  in  Gktlilee.  His  labors  after  this,  as  indeed  for 
some  time  previous,  seem  to  have  been  devoted  chiefly  to 
His  disciples,  till  He  commenced  His  last  journey,  when 
they  again  assumed  a  public  character. 

From  the  direction  given  to  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida, 
not  to  speak  of  his  cure,  as  well  as  from  the  statement 
(Mark  iz.  80)  that  He  desired  to  pass  secretly  through  Galv< 
lee  after  the  Transfiguration,  we  infer  that  this  circuit,  like 
the  preceding,  was  not  so  much  to  teach  the  people  at 
large  as  to  escape  the  crowds  that  followed  Him,  and  to 
find  opportunity  to  teach  His  disciples.* 

The  apostles,  in  their  answer  to  His  question,  ^  Whom 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  "  give  the  opinions  most  curr^it 
among  the  people  generaDy  in  Galilee.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  He  was,  through  ignorance,  confounded  with  John 
the  Baptist,  as  if  the  latter  were  still  living,  or  was  thought 
to  be  the  Baptist  raised  from  the  dead.  The  latter  is  most 
probable,  and  perhaps  reference  may  be  made  to  the  opin< 
ion  of  Herod  and  his  party.  How  intimate  was  the  connec- 
tion in  the  Jewish  mind  between  the  resurrecticm,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  t^e  advent  of  the  Christ,  is  shown 

>  So  most  hinnonifts,  TiBchendorf,  Robinaon,  KnOt,  FntdlUb,  Gree- 
well,  Newoome. 

•  From  Mark  ▼iii.  84,  Ellioott  infers  that  Hia  object  was  public  teaching 
and  preaching. 
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b J  Lightfoot,  (on  John  L  26 :)  ^*  The  Jews  beUeved  that  at 
the  ooming  of  the  Messiah  the  prophets  were  to  rise  again, 
llie  nearer  still  the  *  kingdom  of  heaven '  came,  by  so  mndi 
the  more  did  they  dream  of  the  resorrection  of  the 
prophets." 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  no  important  part  of  the  people 
seem  to  have  r^purded  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  or  else  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  by  the  apostles.    It  is  apparent  that 
He  was  r^u'ded  rather  as  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah  than 
as  the  Messiah  Himsdf,  though  public  sentiment  may  have 
changed  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  His  Messianic 
claims.'     On  the  one  hand,  He  had  been  pointed  out  as  the 
Messiah  by  John,  and  His  mighty  works  manifestly  proved 
His  divine  commission ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  He  did 
not  openly  avow  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah,  and  His  whole 
course  of  conduct  was  in  striking  contrast  to  their  Messi- 
anic ezpectatiomk    Whilst  a  few  here  and  there  said,  ^  He 
is  the  Christ,"  the  general  voice  was  that  He  was  but  a  fore- 
runner.   After  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  there  was 
a  desire  to  make  Him  king ;  but  this  does  not  show  any 
real  belief  in  His  Messiahship.    It  was  the  natural  effect  of 
so  stupendous  a  miracle  upon  the  restless  Jewish  mind, 
eager  to  cast  off  the  Roman  and  Idumean  yoke;  and  the 
uext  day  many  of  His  disciples,  and  perhaps  those  most 
sealous  to  make  EQm  a  king,  repelled  by  His  words,  *^  went 
back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him."     This  confession 
of  Peter,  which  was  that  of  all  the  apostles,  was  there- 
fore a  great  turning  point  in  their  history.     To  others 
He  was  only  the  Baptist,  or  Elias,  or  one  of  the  prophets ; 
to  them  <^He  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 
This  confession  involves  much  more  than  that  at  Caper- 
naum a  little  earlier,  (John  vi  60.)    The  latter  was  but  an 
^ression  of  their  belief  that  '*He  was  the  Holy  One  of 

>  Langt  <m  Matt,  xri  14 
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Gk)d.'' '  *^  Thifl,**  says  Alford,  ^*  brings  out  both  the  human 
and  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Lord."  This  mystery  of  the 
Lord's  person  as  both  Divine  and  homan,  was  something 
not  to  be  known  through  any  exercise  of  the  understanding. 
K  known,  it  must  be  through  the  revelation  of  Gk>d.  That 
Peter  should  have  discerned  it,  Jesus  thus  ascribes  imme- 
diately to  the  revelation  of  His  Father  in  heaven,  (Matt. 
xvL  17.) 

This  truth,  so  &x  surpassing  all  the  common  Jewidi 
conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  of  the  united  Divinity  and  hu^ 
manity  of  the  Lord,  being  known  and  confessed,  Jesus  could 
begin  to  open  to  them  other  truths  till  this  time  concealed. 
Now  He  could  teach  them  that  His  first  work  in  the  fledi 
was  to  suffer ;  that  He  must  be  rejected  by  the  Jews  and 
be  put  to  death ;  that  He  must  rise  from  the  dead,  and  at 
terward  establish  His  kingdom.  These  truths,  so  new  and 
strange  to  the  disciples,  so  foreign  to  all  their  modes  of 
thinking,  they  could  not  for  a  long  time  comprehend.  Hie 
very  fact  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  made  it  stOl  more  inoom. 
prehensible  how  He  could  suffer  and  die,  nor  could  the 
plainest  words  of  the  Lord  make  it  intelligible.  How  re- 
pugnant to  their  feelings  was  the  announcement  of  ffis  so^ 
ferings,  is  graphically  diown  in  the  language  of  the  impetu- 
ous Peter,  *^  Be  it  &r  from  thee.  Lord ;  this  shall  not  be 
unto  thee : ''  language  which  brought  upon  him  the  severe 
est  rebuke. 

From  this  time  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  Ws  disci{des, 
and  also  to  the  people  at  large,  (see  Mark  viiL  84 ;  Luke  iz. 
23,)  assumed  a  new  character.  Gradually,  as  they  were 
able  to  bear  it.  He  showed  them  how  the  great  purpose  of 
Gk>d  in  the  Messiah  must  be  effected  through  Wb  death, 
and  how  His  sufferings  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets. 
So  &r  from  establishing  any  earthly  kingdom,  in  which 

*  Beading  approTed  by  Tiscbe&dorf,  Alford,  Meyer. 
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they  afaoold  have  ^stingiifahed  places,  He  must  be  put  to 
a  moflt  ignominiotis  death,  and  all  who  received  Him  as  the 
Ifessiah,  should  do  it  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Yet,  as  a 
ooiuterpdse  to  the  gloomy  picture.  He  speaks  of  an  hour 
when  He  would  come  again,  and  then  every  disciple  should 
have  His  reward.  Thus  He  confirmed  to  them  the  great 
fiMst  that  He  was  to  establish  a  kingdom  in  power  and 
glory.  To  prevent  the  disciples  from  seizmg  upon  this 
fiut,  and  indulging  in  dreams  of  a  reign  corresponding  to 
liiat  of  earthly  kings,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  show  certain 
of  the  apostles,  by  a  momentary  transfiguration  of  His 
person,  the  supernatural  character  of  ffis  kingdom,  and  into 
what  new  and  higher  conditions  of  being  both  He  and  they 
mnat  be  brought  ere  it  could  come.  The  promise  that 
Bome  then  standing  before  Him  should  not  taste  death  tin 
they  had  seen  **  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  Bis  kingdom,^ 
(Matt.  xvL  28,)  or  had  seen  ^  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d  come 
with  power,"  (Mark  iz.  1,)  was  fulfilled  when,  after  ax 
days,  He  took  Peter,  James,  and  John  into  a  high  moun- 
tain apart,  and  was  transfigured  before  them.  These  apos* 
ties  now  saw  ffim  as  He  should  appear  when,  having  risen 
from  the  'dead,  and  glorified,  He  should  come  again  firom 
heaven  to  take  His  great  power  and  to  rdgn«  They  saw  in 
the  ineffiible  glory  of  Bis  person,  and  the  brightness  around 
them,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  kingdom  of  Qoi  as  it  should 
come  with  power ;  and  were  for  a  moment  ^  eye-witnesses 
of  His  majesty,''  (2  Peter  i.  16.)  Many  errors  stiU  renuuned 
to  be  removed  from  their  minds,  espedaHy  respecting  the 
time  of  its  establishment,  (Acts  i  6,)  but  the  great  &ot  of 
its  supernatural  duuracter  they  could  not  mistake.  Hence- 
forth the  phrase  ^  kingdom  of  Qod"  had  to  these  apostles 
a  ngnificance  which  it  probably  had  not  had  to  any  of  the 
prophets,  and  certainly  had  not  to  any  of  the  Rabbis  or 
priests. 

The  three  apostles  were  commanded  to  tell  no  one  of 
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the  viflioii  till  Jesus  had  risen  firom  the  dead.  It  therefiyre 
remained  for  a  considerable  period  unknown  to  the  other 
apostles  and  disdples.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
qaestion  one  with  another,  as  they  descended  the  mounts 
what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should  mean,  (Mark  ix.  10.) 
They  had  just  seen  the  Lord  transfigured.  He  had  not 
died,  yet  had  His  body  been  invested  with  heavenly  glory. 
It  was  not  then  necessary  to  die  and  to  rise  agun  in  order 
to  be  glorified.  What,  then,  should  the  death  and  resur- 
rection of  which  He  had  spoken  meanP  Not  a  litend 
death  and  resurrection,  but  a  spiritual  death — some  act  of 
suffering,  or  self-sacrifice,  upon  which  supernatural  glory 
should  follow.  And  thus  the  resurrection  fix>m  the  dead, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  kingdom,  became  still  more  inoon^ 
prehenfflble. 

The  statements  of  the  Evangelists  do  not  enable  us  to 
decide  where  the  Transfiguration  took  place.  Matthew  and 
Mark  speak  of  it  as  *^  a  high  mountain  ;^  Luke  as  ^  the 
mountain,''  ro  opos.  A  tradition,  dating  haiok  to  the  fourth 
century,  gives  Tabor  as  the  site.  So  generally  recdved  for 
many  centuries  was  this  tradition,  that  Lightfoot  (Mark 
ix.  2)  says:  ^^  I  know  it  will  be  laughed  at  if  I  should  doubt 
whether  Christ  was  transfigured  on  Mount  Tabor,  for  who 
ever  doubted  of  this  thing."  According  to  Bobinson  (iL 
358)  the  first  notice  of  Tabor  as  the  place  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration is  as  a  passmg  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and 
afterward  by  Jerome.  Before  the  close  of  the  sixth  em- 
tury  three  diurches  were  builded  there,  and  afterward  a 
monastery  was  founded.  Arculf,  a.  d.  700,^  says :  ^  At  the 
top  is  a  pleasant  and  extensive  meadow  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wood,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  meadow  a  great  mon- 
astery with  numerous  cells  of  monks.  There  are  also  three 
handsome  churches,  according  to  the  number  of  tabema* 

>  Eariy  TraTels,  9. 
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deB  desoribed  hj  Peter.*'    Robinson  and  Stanley  think  it 
cOQcliisive  against  this  tradition,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Transfiguration  ^^  the  snmmit  of  Tabor  was  occupied  by  a 
firartified  city."    Thomson,  however,  (iL  139,)  does  not  re- 
gard this  as  presenting  any  difficulty.    **  There  are  many 
aecladed  or  densely  wooded  terraces  on  the  north  and 
northeast  sided,  ad^nirably  adapted  to  the  scenes  of  the 
Transfiguration.    After  all  that  the  critics  have  advanced 
•gMwrf.  the  cnrrent  tradition,  I  am  not  fully  convinced.'* 
Admittixig  that  much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  Mount  Tabor 
as  ^  the  hi^  mountain"  of  the  Evangelists,  still  their  nar- 
ratives lead  us  to  phice  this  event  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Ctesarea  FhiHpia  rather  than  on  the  west  of  the  lake,  and 
so  near  Capernaum.    ^  The  Evangelists,"  says  Lightfoot, 
<*  intimate  no  change  firom  place  to  place."    Tlie  expression 
cf  Mark,  (ix.  80,)  that  **  departing  thenoe  He  passed  through 
Galilee,''  would  imply  that  He  was  not  then  in  Galilee, 
We  are  therefore  made  to  look  for  some  mountain  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cssarea,  and  Mount  Hermon  at  once  rises  before 
^u.'    ^  Standing  amid  the  ruins  of  Cadsarea  we  do  not  need 
to  ask  what  that  *  high  mountain'  is.    The  lofty  ridge  of 
Hetmon  rises  over  us,  and  probably  on  one  or  other  of 
tiiose  wooded  peaks  above  us  that  wondrous  event  took 
iJace."* 

The  diffiarenoe  in  the  computation  of  Matthew  and  Mark 
on  the  one  side,  who  say,  ^^  After  six  days  He  taketh  Peter, 
James,  and  John  into  a  high  mountain  apart,"  and  of  Luke, 
who  says,  ^^  About  an  eight  days  after  these  sayings.  He 
took,"  Ac.,  is  easily  recondled  if  we  suppose  that  the  latter 
iududed,  while  the  former  excluded,  both  the  day  on  which 
the  words  were  spoken,  and  the  day  of  the  Transfiguration. 
Some,  as  Meyer,  prefer  to  take  Luke's  phrase  ^  about  an 
eight  days"  as  indefinite,  but  this  is  contrary  to  the  use  of 

>  Ligfatibot,  Beland. 

•  Porter,  ii  447|  80 Stanley,  laohtansteiii,  BitUr. 
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wr€gf  with  numerals  by  this  Evangelist.  The  six  days,  ao* 
cording  to  Lange,  are  probably  to  be  counted  from  the  day 
of  Peter's  confession*  Others,  as  Lightfoot,  count  from  the 
day  the  words  of  Matt.  xvi.  28  were  spoken.  Not  improba* 
bly  the  days  were  identical  It  is  not  certain  at  what  pe» 
riod  of  the  day  the  Transfigoration  took  place,  bnt  most 
probably  daring  the  night,  or  at  the  early  dawn.  Dark« 
ness  was  not  indeed,  as  some  have  supposed,  necessary  that 
the  glory  of  the  Lord's  person  might  be  plainly  visible,  for 
when  He  appeared  to  Paul,  (Acts  xxvL  18,)  it  was  midday, 
yet  the  light  that  shone  around  Him  was  brighter  than  the 
sun.  Nor  does  the  &ct  that  the  apostles  slept,  shoiiwthat 
it  was  night,  for  their  sleep  seems  to  have  been  not  so  mndi 
natural  sleep,  the  result  of  fitigue,  as  stupe£M)tion  caused 
by  the  marvellous  apparition,  (Rev.  i.  11.)  Nor  does  the 
&ct  that  He  was  at  that  time  engaged  in  prayer  (Luke  iz. 
29)  determine  it.  But  as  He  did  not  descend  from  the 
mount  till  the  day  following,  it  is  not  probable  that  He 
ascended  upon  one  day,  was  then  transfigured,  remained 
after  this  during  the  night,  and  the  next  day  returned  to 
the  disciples.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
Lord  went  upon  the  mount  at  even,  that  He  was  tranofig^ 
ured  at  the  early  dawn,  and  soon  after  descended. 


SUMMEB,  782.     A.  D.  29. 

DeBoendiDg  from  the  mount  JesiiB  explains,  in  an«  Matt.  zriL  lO-lS, 

Bwer  to  a  question  from  the  apostles,  how  Ellas  musk  Mark  U*  11-18. 
be  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah.    At  the  foot  of  the 

mountain  they  meet  the  other  apostles  surrounded  by  Matt.  xtIL  li-21. 

a  multitude,  among  whom  were  scribes  questioning  Mark  iz.  14-29. 

with  them.    The  Lord  heals  a  luna^  child,  whom  the  Luks  iz.  87-42. 
apostles  had  not  been  able  to  heaL 

That  Elijah  must  personally  precede  the  Mesdah,  was 
one  of  the  finneet  and  most  undoubted  conviotums  q[  the 
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Jews ;  and  the  fitct  that  the  Baptist  denied  himself  to  be 
Elijah,  was  a  ciroumstance  that  went  &r  to  discredit  his 
mission.  If  he  was  not  Elijah  then  Jesns  conld  not  be  the 
Christ.  If  he  was  a  prophet,  and  so  all  the  people  regarded 
him,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  Mesdah  most  imme- 
diately follow  him ;  for  there  might  be  many  prophets  who 
should  act  as  forerunners,  and  yet  Elijah  alone  dioold  pre- 
pare His  way.  As  we  have  seen,  most  of  the  people  seem 
to  have  regarded  Jesos  Himself  only  as  one  of  the  pro- 
phetic forerunners  of  the  Messiah.  Educated  in  the  cur- 
rent belief  respecting  the  office  of  Elijah,  the  three  apostles 
could  not  recondle  it  with  his  appearance  upon  the  mount. 
The  Lord  clears  up  this  great  difficulty  by  explaining  to 
them  the  truth,  so  strange,  that  there  should  be  two  comings 
of  the  Messiah,  and  so  two  forerunners.  Thus  the  mystery 
of  two  El^ahs  was  cleared  up  so  soon  as  the  mystery  of 
the  two  comings  was  known.  It  is  remarked  by  Alford : 
^  The  double  allusion  is  only  the  assertion  that  the  Elias 
(in  spirit  and  power)  who  foreran  our  Lord^s  first  coming, 
was  a  partial  fulfilment  of  the  great  prophecy,  which  an- 
nounces the  real  Elias,  (the  words  of  Malachi  iv.  5,  6,  will 
hardly  bear  any  other  than  a  personal  meaning,)  who  is  to 
forerun  His  greater  and  second  coming.^ 

The  other  apostles  and  disciples  had  remained  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount,  probably  in  some  town  or  village,  during 
the  absence  of  the  Lord.  In  the  morning,  before  He  de- 
scended, a  crowd  had  gathered  around  th^n,  doubtless 
seeking  Iffim,  and  in  the  crowd  a  man  who  had  brought  his 
lunatic  son  to  be  healed.  In  the  absence  of  Jesus,  he  pre- 
sented him  to  the  disciples,  who  could  not  heal  him.  Among 
those  present  were  certain  scribes,  who,  apparently  taking 
occasion  from  their  ill  success,  began  to  question  with  them, 
and  plainly  with  an  evil  intent.  Whilst  they  are  disputing 
with  the  disciples  Jesus  appears,  and  is  gladly  received  by 
the  multitude.    In  answer  to  the  father^  prayer  He  heals 
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the  child,  after  a  severe  reboke  of  the  general  onbeBef. 
The  question  afterward  addressed  to  Him  by  the  disciples 
when  alone,  ^^  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  outf^  shows 
that  they  supposed  the  power  to  work  miracles,  which  had 
been  given  the  Twelve  when  they  were  sent  forth  apon 
their  mission,  was  still  continued  to  thenu 
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Departmg  firom  the  place  where  He  had  healed  the    Mark  ix.  80-32. 
lunatic  child,  He  paasefl  through  Galilee,  aToidiug,  as    Matt.  xtIL  22, 28. 
far  as  possible,  public  attention,  and  giving  Himself  to 
tiie  instruction  of  His  discipleB.    He  repeats  die  an-    Lukx  iz.  48-40« 
nouncement  respecting  His  death  and  resurrection, 
but  they  do  not  understand  Him,  and  are  a£ndd  to  ask. 
After  some  time  thus  spent  they  come  to  Oapemaum ;    Mark  it.  88-60. 
and  He  here  discourses  to  them  of  their  equality  as    Matt.  xtiiL  1>85. 
brethren,  and  teaches  them  who  shall  be  regarded  as    Lmu  Iz.  46-AO. 
the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  HeaTcn.    Peter,  haT-    Matt.  zriL  24-27* 
ing  declared  to  the  tax  gatherer  that  his  master  is  lilt- 
ble  to  pay  tribute,  goes  by  Christ*s  direction  to  the  sea, 
and  finds  the  tribute  money  in  the  mouth  of  a  fish. 
Soon  after  this  Jesus  goes  up  secretly  to  Jerusalem  to    Johh  m  2-10. 
attend  the  feast  of  Tabernacles. 

If  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  child  was,  as  we  have  sup- 
posed, in  the  neighborhood  of  CsBsarea  Philippi,  the  Lord, 
crosang  the  Jordan  near  its  sources,  would  enter  the  norths 
em  parts  of  Galilee,  and  thus  journey  toward  Capamaum. 
That  this  circuit  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  public  teaching 
is  expressly  said  by  Mark,  (iz.  30 :)  ^^  And  they  dqoarted 
thence,  and  passed  through  Qalilee;  and  He  would  not 
that  any  man  should  know."  And  the  reason  is  added  why 
He  would  not  be  known,  *^  for  He  taught  EBs  disciples,"  d^ 
To  instruct  them  more  fully  in  the  truths  He  had  just 
opened  to  them  of  His  approaching  death  and  resurrection, 
now  occupied  Him,  and  the  presence  of  large  crowds  would 
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have  hindered  Him  in  His  purpose.  How  long  this  cironit 
oontinaed  we  do  not  know,  nor  wliat  particular  parts  of 
Gblilee  He  visited.  Matthew*s  language,  (xvii.  22,)  *^  And 
while  they  abode  in  Gkdilee,"  or  more  literally,  ^^  while  they 
were  going  about  in  Galilee,''  imj^es  that  some  time  was 
spent  there.  The  continued  inability  of  the  disciples  to 
understand  the  Lord's  words  respecting  EGs  death  and  res- 
urrection, will  surprise  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Messi- 
anic expectations  of  the  Jews,  lliey  found  it  impossible 
to  give  a  literal  interpretation  to  ffis  words,  but  they  were 
afraid  to  ask  Him  what  He  meant. 

During  these  joumeyings,  and  probably  just  before 
their  arrival  at  Capernaum,  a  dispute  had  arisen  among  the 
disciples,  who  should  be  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom. 
That  He  was  about  to  reveal  Himself  as  the  Messiah  and 
set  up  His  kingdom,  was  a  belief  still  firmly  rooted  in  their 
minds,  and  which  His  mysterious  words  about  His  death 
and  resurrection  seemed  only  to  confirm.  They  knew  that 
some  great  event  was  approaching ;  what  should  it  be  but 
this  long  hoped  for  manifestation  of  the  kingdom,  when 
David's  son  should  At  on  David's  throne  f  It,  therefore, 
naturally  became  now  a  question  of  deep  personal  interest 
to  those  most  ambitious  among  them,  who  should  fill  the 
highest  places  under  the  new  government.  Perhaps  the 
preference  shown  by  Jesus  to  the  three  whom  He  took 
with  Wm  upon  the  mount,  and  whom  He  had  before  spe- 
cially honored,  may  have  provoked  envy  and  occasioned 
this  diqmte.  It  was  not  till  after  His  arrival  at  Caperna- 
um tSiat  Jesus  took  notice  of  it.  From  Matthew  (xviii.  1)  it 
seems  that  the  incident  of  the  tribute  money  had  some  con- 
nection with  the  strife,  as  some  of  the  disciples  coming  to 
Him  immediately  after  asked  Him  directly,  ^^Who  is  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  " '    In  the  most  ez^ 

>  OretweQ  (iL  462)  attempts  to  show  that  the  question  in  Matthew  to  Je- 
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pressive  way,  through  a  little  child,  He  teaches  them  thaife 
only  those  like  little  children,  trostfol,  humUie,  nnambi* 
tious,  could  even  enter  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

Toe  tax  demanded  of  Jesos  was  the  temple  tax,  which 
all  Jews  were  obliged  to  pay  yearly,  (Ex.  xxx.  13.) '  Some» 
as  Wieseler,  (265,)  have  understood  a  civil  tax,  payaUe  to 
the  Romans ;  bat  agmnst  this  is  the  use  of  ^*  didrachma^'  for 
the  tribute,  a  sum  equal  to  the  half  shekel,  the  1^^  due. 
Besides  this,  the  scope  of  the  Lord's  reply  shows  that  the 
temple  tax  is  meant.  As  die  Son  of  God,  Ue  was  exempt 
from  the  payment  to  which  others  were  bound  for  the  sop^ 
port  of  ecclesiastical  services.  Had  it  be^i  a  civil  tax,  this 
reply  would  not  have  been  so  directly  to  the  purpose.' 

According  to  the  Rabbins  this  temple  tax  was  due 
between  the  15th  and  25th  Adar.'  This  would  be  about  the 
time  of  the  Passover.  QresweU,  however,  maintainH,  upoa 
the  same  authority,  that  it  was  paid  at  each  of  the  three 
great  feasts.  We  cannot  then  determine  at  what  period  of 
the  year  this  demand  of  the  tax  gatherer  was  made.  If 
payment  was  legally  due  at  the  Passover,  still  it  may  not 
have  actually  been  demanded  till  a  later  period.  It  may 
be  that,  being  regarded  as  a  prophet,  up  to  this  time  no 
tax  at  all  had  been  demanded  of  Jesus,  and  that  now,  at  the 
instigation  of  His  enemies,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  de^ 
mand  was  made.^  Some  suppose  that  the  Rabbins  were 
exempt  firom  taxation ;  and  the  question  of  the  tax  gatherer 
seems  to  show  that  he  had  not  previously  collected  it  of 
the  Lord.  That  he  should  ask  the  question  of  Peter,  may 
be  explained  firom  his  prominent  position  as  a  disoiide,  or 
because,  as  a  rerident  in  the  dty,  he  was  wdl  known.    The 


foB  was  sabseqnent  to  Hii  qUeitUm  to  tlH»  l^ostlos  in  If «rk  (ijt  SS)  tad  in 
Lake,  (iz.  46.) 

>  Josephus,  Antiq.,  18.  9.  .. 

•  Meyer ;  Winer,  IL  688»  note  8 ;  Trench,  Mir.,  299 ;  Alford ;  EUioott,  S89« 

•  See  Winer^  Li.  «  See Lightfoot in looo. 
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infiarenoe  o£  Bengel  firom  the  &ct,  that  the  Lord  paid  the 
tax  for  Hnnself  and  Peter  bnt  for  none  other  of  the  apos- 
tles, that  the  others  were  too  young  to  be  taxed,  is  wholly 
inqvobable  and  unnecessary.  A  better  basis  has  the  infer- 
ence of  some  early  commentators,  that  the  honor  here 
stiown  to  Peter  gave  edge  to  the  dispute  about  preeminence. 

It  is  at  this  period  that  we  put  Hia  journey  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  feast  of  Tabemades  recorded  by  John,  (vii.  2-10.) 
Sy  many  this  journey  and  that  mentioned  by  Luke  (ix. 
51-^3)  are  r^arded  as  identicaL  But  a  careful  compari- 
sen  shows  so  many  points  of  difference  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
eoh  to  believe  them  the  same.  These  will  be  hereafter 
exammed.  For  the  present  it  will  be  assumed  that  the 
joumeys  are  distinct. 

Li  what  place  Jesus  met  His  brethren,  (John  riL  »^,) 
and  whence  He  departed  to  the  feast,  is  not  certain,  but 
most  probably  it  was  Capernaum.'  His  brethren  appear 
not  wholly  as  unbelievers,  but  as  those  who,  recognizing 
His  works  as  wonderful^  do  not  understand  His  course  of 
eonduct.  Sharing  the  common  opinions  respecting  the 
Messiah,  they  felt  that  if  His  Messianic  claims  were  well 
founded,  there  could  be  no  general  recognition  of  them  so 
long  as  He  confined  His  labors  to  Galilee,  (see  vs.  41  and 
52.)  In  advising  ffim  to  go  and  show  Himself  in  Judea, 
thcdr  motives  were  friendly  rather  than  eviL  They  knew 
that  Jerusalem  was  ^be  ecdesiastioal  centre,  and  that  if  He 
desired  to  be  received  by  the  nation  at  large.  He  must  first 
find  reception  there.  His  works  in  Oalilee,  however  great 
they  might  be,  could  avail  Mttle  so  lotig  as  the  priests  and 
scribes  did  not  give  Him  their  countenance  and  aid.  Hie 
disciples  He  had  already  made  were  men  of  no  reputation. 
Their  adhesion  gave  Him  no  strength,  for  they  w^e  but 
GMilean  fishermen  and  publicans,  and,  with  tew  ezceptionsi 

>  GratweO,  ii.  482. 


I. 
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poor  and  obflonre  people.  He  must  then  stay  no  longa  in 
that  remote  province,  but  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  in 
the  temple,  and  before  the  priests  and  mlers,  do  His 
works.  If  once  recognised  there,  He  would  be  every- 
where received.  Had  Jesus  been  such  a  Messiah  as  they 
supposed  was  to  come,  thdr  advice  was  good.  It  is  plain 
that  they  did  not  in  any  true  sense  believe  on  Wm,  but  in 
a  spirit  of  purely  worldly  wisdom  attempted  to  guide  Him 
in  His  conduct.  Hieir  advice  was  in  its  nature  a  tempta- 
tion like  that  of  the  devil,  (Matt.  iv.  5  ;)  a  temptlation  to 
reveal  Himself  before  the  time,  and  in  a  presumptuous  way. 
To  the  counsel  of  His  brethren  Jesus  replies  in  sub- 
stance, that  His  time  is  not  come ;  that  they  were  always 
sure  of  a  friendly  reception  from  the  world,  but  Him  it 
must  hate,  because  He  testified  against  it.  Qo  you  up  to 
the  feast  I  do  not  go  up  to  it,  for  my  time  is  not  yet 
come.  Some  think  to  find  a  contradiction  here,  since,  say- 
ing ^  I  go  not  up  to  this  feast,''  He  afterward  went.'  One 
solution  makes  Him  to  have  had  no  intention  at  this  time  to 
go,  but  afterward  He  changed  His  mind  and  wait.  An- 
other lays  weight  upon  the  use  of  the  present  tense,  ^  I  go 
not,**  which  means  "  I  go  not  now,  or  yet ;  **  or,  as  given  by 
Alford,  ^  I  am  not  at  present  going  up.**  Another  lays 
weight  upon  *'  this  feast,**  which  it  is  said  He  did  not  in 
fact  attend,  except  in  its  last  days.  Still  another  thus  de* 
fines  His  words :  ^  I  go  not  up  with  you,  or  in  public  with 
the  company  of  pilgrims,**  or  *^  I  go  not  up  in  sudi  way  as 
you  think  or  advise.**  The  matter  to  one  who  considers 
the  scope  of  Ghrist*s  reply  to  His  brethren,  presents  no 
real  difficulty.  They  had  said :  ^'  Gk>  up  to  this  feast  and 
manifest  thyself.  Show  thyself  to  the  world,  and  work  thy 
miracles  in  Judea.**  He  replied :  '^  My  time  to  manifest 
myself  is  not  yet  come.    I  go  not  up  to  this  feast  with  sudi 


>  For  the  reading  in  the  reoeived  text, "  I  go  not  ap  yet,"  mnrm  wfofiaum, 
TiBchendorf  has,  "  1  go  not  up/*  ovk  atmfiaum.    So  Alford,  Mejer. 
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mteni.  At  some  snbBeqaent  feast  I  shall  manifest  myself'' 
As  He  had  said  so  He  acted,  going  up  to  Jerusalem  in  a 
secret  waj,  avmding  all  publicity,  nor  arriving  there  till 
the  feaat  was  partially  past.  At  Hie  following  Passover  He 
acted  in  substance  as  His  brethren  had  advised,  showing 
ffimself  to  the  world,  and  entermg  the  holy  city  as  a  King, 
amid  the  shouts  of  the  multitude. 

The  feiEust  of  Tabernacles  was  preceded  by  the  &8t  of 
the  At<mement,  upon  the  lOth  llsri,  or  the  6th  October 
of  this  year,  the  feast  itself  beginning  on  the  15th  Tisri,  or 
11th  October.  The  Lord  probably  reached  Jerusalem  on 
the  12th  or  18th  October.  That  He  had  reached  the  city 
earlier,  and  only  now  first  showed  Himself  in  the  temple, 
is  not  implied  in  the  narrative.  We  know  not  whether  the 
apostles  waited  for  Iffim,  or  went  up  at  the  usual  time,  but 
the  latter  is  more  probable.  He  went  *^as  it  were  in  se- 
cret,'' which  may  imply  not  only  that  He  went  unattended, 
but  went  by  some  unusual  and  obscure  route.  That  there 
was  anything  supernatural  in  His  journey,  or  in  His  appear- 
ance in  the  temple^  as  some  have  supposed,  does  not  appear 
in  the  narrative. 


llth-18th  Oct.  782.    a.  d.  29. 

During  the  first  days  of  the  feast  there  was  much  in-    JoHB  viL  11-18. 
ffoAry  among  the  people  oonceming  Jesus,  and  His  prob- 
able appearance  at  the  feast,  bat  no  one  spake  openly 
through  fear  of  the  Jews.    After  His  arrival  at  Jemsa-    Jomr  tU.  14-81 
lem.  He  went  into  the  temple  and  taught    His  enemies 
wish  to  arrest  Him  but  do  not,  tod  many  people  belieye 
on  Him.    Upon  a  subsequent  day  of  the  feast  the  Phar-    Jomr  tIL  8d-^8L 
isees  make  an  attempt  to  arrest  Him,  but  it  fails,  and  the 
officers  they  had  sent  return  declaring,  **  never  man 
spake  like  this  man."    Nicodemus  makes  an  useless  ef- 
fort to  induce  them  to  act  with  equi^. 
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Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Gk>spel  of  Johs,  a  distinction 
is  to  be  noted,  although  not  always  preserved,  between  the 
^  Jews"  and  the  ^*  people."  By  the  former  he  means  the 
nation  as  headed  up  in  its  rulers,  and  represented  by  them, 
and  ever  hostile  to  the  Jjord.  Thus  he  says,  (v.  11,)  ^the 
Jews  sought  Him  at  the  feast,  and  said.  Where  is  He?'* 
Again,  (v.  13,)  ^^  no  man  spake  openly  of  Him,  for  fear  of 
the  Jews."  By  the  latter  He  means  the  people,  (literally 
**  crowd,"  ^  multitude,"  ox^os,)  regarded  as  an  assemblage 
of  individuals,  amongst  whom  there  were  many  differences 
of  opinion,  some  &vorable  and  some  un&vorable  to  Jesus. 
(See  V.  12.)  A  large  portion  of  the  crowd  on  this  occasion 
was  composed  of  pilgrims  to  the  feast,  and  these  are  distin^ 
guished  from  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  (v.  25.)  But  there 
was  no  public  expression  of  opinion  in  His  &vor,  all  His 
friends  being  afraid  of  the  hierarchy.  His  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  temple  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  feast  sur- 
prised all ;  and  the  power  of  His  speech,  not  the  truths  that 
He  uttered,  made  His  enemies  to  marvel  It  will  serve  to 
the  understsmding  of  the  present  narrative  to  keep  in  mind 
that  at  the  time  of  the  healing  of  the  impotent  man  the 
Jewish  rulers  determined,  perhaps  formally  in  foil  Sanhe- 
drim, to  put  Him  to  death,  (John  v*  16-18 ;)  that  this  de- 
termination was  known  to  some  at  least  of  the  citizens  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  that  Jesus  had  not,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  entered  Judea.  He  can  now,  therefore,  refer  back 
to  that  miracle,  and  to  the  purpose  to  kill  Him,  as  to  things 
well  known  to  the  rulers  and  to  some  of  the  people,  although 
some  of  the  multitude,  doubtless  the  feast  pilgrims,  (v.  20,) 
were  ignorant  of  this  purpose.  Thus  we  readily  see  why 
the  citizens  were  surprised  that  He  should  be  allowed  to 
speak  at  all  in  the  temple. 

It  is  not  plain  when  the  Pharisees  and  chief  priests 
(v.  32)  sent  officers  to  take  Him.  It  was  perhaps,  as  said 
by  Stier,  upon  the  day  following  Ws  appearance  in  the 
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temple,  and  before  the  last  day  of  the  feast  GresweU 
BQppoBes  that  for  pmdential  reasons  they  deferred  the  at- 
tempt till  the  last  day.  It  was  plainly  an  act  not  of  indi- 
Yiduals  bnt  of  the  Sanhedrim,  which  probaUy  was  assem- 
bled specially  for  the  purpose.  They  were  induced  to  take 
this  step  by  the  great  impression  his  teachings  had  made 
upon  the  people.  But,  if  the  officers  were  sent  before  the 
last  day,  they  seem  to  hare  waited  for  a  more  fitvorable 
hour,  perhaps  fearing  to  attempt  an  arrest,  and  contented 
themselves  with  watching  Him  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
&ast  Upon  the  last  day  some  of  the  multitude  (v.  44) 
would  have  taken  Him,  but  the  officers,  who  had  been 
greatly  moved  by  His  words,  made  no  effort  to  do  so,  much 
to  the  vexation  of  those  who  had  sent  them,  and  to  whom 
they  now  made  their  report. 

It  is  disputed  whether  ^  the  last  great  day  of  the  feast  ^ 
(v.  97)  was  the  seventh  or  eighth.  Most  maintoin  the  lat^ 
ter,'  According  to  the  law,  (Numb.  29, 35,)  upon  the  eighth 
day  a  solemn  assembly  should  be  held  and  special  sacri* 
fioes  offered.  This  day  seems  to  have  become  in  popular 
estimation  the  great  day  of  the  feast.  Ughtfoot,  (in  loco,) 
after  stating  the  Jewish  opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
several  sacrifices,  adds:  **0n  the  other  seven  days  they 
thought  supplications  and  sacrifices  were  offeredf  not  so 
much  for  themselves  as  for  the  nations  of  the  world ;  bnt 
the  solemnities  of  the  eighth  day  were  wholly  in  their  own 
behal£  They  did  not  reckon  the  eighth  day  as  included 
within  the  feast,  but  a  festival  day,  separately  and  by  it- 
self'''  It  is  questioned  whether  the  drawing  of  water,  to 
which  the  Lord  is  supposed  to  allude,  (vs. '  37,  38,)  and 
which  took  place  upon  each  of  the  seven  days,  took  place 
also  upon  the  eighth.*    But  if  it  did  not,  as  Alford  rightly 

>  So  Mejer,  Alfiird,  Tbolii^  liohtoiistein ;  contra,  Qreswdl. 

•  See  JoeephoBy  Antiq.,  8. 10. 4. 

9  See  Winer,  ii  S,  note  8 ;  Alford  in  looo. 
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remarks,  it  would  not  exclude  a  reference  to  what  had 
been  done  on  the  preceding  days.  Many,  however,  main- 
tain that  water  was  also  poured  out  on  the  eighth  day ;  and 
that  Christ's  words  were  spoken  as  the  priest  who  bore  it 
entered  the  court/ 

The  haughtiness  of  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  and  their 
contempt  for  all  not  of  themselves,  are  strikingly  displayed 
in  their  remarks  upon  the  return  of  the  officers ;  and  thdr 
rejection  of  the  mani£9Stly  just  and  l^al  proposition  of 
Nicodemus,  shows  that  they  were  bound  by  no  oonsideni- 
tions  of  equity.  It  is  possible  that  others  agreed  with 
Nicodemus,  and  that  there  were  internal  dissensions  in  the 
oounciL 


Oct.  782.    a.  d.  29. 

The  Lord  spends  Uie  night  fonowing  at  the  Vomit  JoBVviU.  1-10. 
of  Oliyes,  and  rotunung  eariynext  morning  to  the  tem- 
ple, teaches  the  pe(^le.    An  adulteress  is  brou^t  before 
Him,  whom  He  directs  to  go  and  sin  no  more.    He  an- 
swers the  Pharisees  from  the  treasury,  and  continues 
to  speak  to  (he  people.    Many  beliere  on  Hhn,  but  Jomrvffi.  18-69. 
others  are  angry,  and  take  up  stones  to  cast  at  HioL 
As'He  goes  He  meets  and  heals  a  blind  man,  who  had  Joaa  |x.  I-IS. 
^been  blind  from  buth,  and  it  was  the  Sabbath.    So  soon 
as  this  miracle  was  reported  to  the  Pharisees,  they  call   JoHH  Ijl  18-84. 
him  and  his  parents,  and  examine  him  and  cast  him  out 
He  afterward  meets  Jesus,  and  bdieves  and  worships  Jomr  ix.  86-88. 
Him.    Some  Pharisees  who  are  present  ask  Him  a  qnes-  JoHHix.89,x.l8. 
tion,  to  which  He  replies  in  the  parable  oi  the  Good 
Shepherd.    There  is  great  diyisicni  of  sentiment  amoi^  Jobs  z.  19-21. 
the  Jews  in  regard  to  HioL 

The  exact  order  of  the  events  ^ven  above  is  not  cer- 
tain.    Many  critics  reject  as  not  genuine  the  account  of  the 

*  See  Tholook  in  looo. 
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adulterous  womaiu^  If  this  be  rejected,  oommencbg  vM. 
53,  and  extending  to  viiL  12,  thero  seems  ground  to  sap- 
pose  that  the  words  from  yvL  12-20,  were  q>oken  in  the 
treasury  npon  the  last  dajr  of  the  feast,  and  perhaps  also 
the  subsequent  word*  to  v.  59.  If  it  be  not  rejected,  a  day 
or  more  must  hsre  elapsed.  We  gire  the  probable  order 
in  ^ther  case;  The  feast  b^an  on  the  15ih  llsri,  and 
ended  on  the  21st.  Hie  eighth  day  was  the  22d,  which 
was  observed  as  a  Sabbath.  We  cannot  tell  whether  Jesus 
appeared  in  tl^e  temple  and  taught  (vii.  14)  on  the  17th, 
18th,  or  10th  day.  Aocordiog  to  Wieseler  (309)  it  was  the 
18th,  which  he  makes  to  have  been  a  Sabbath ;  according 
to  Oreswell  QL  491)  it  was  the  19th.  It  may,  with  equal 
jffobability,  hare  been  the  17th.  Assuming  that  the  last 
great  day  of  the  feast  was  the  22d,  an  interval  of  three 
or  more  days  must  have  elapsed.  Upon  the  first  of  these 
days  occurred  what  is  narrated  in  vii.  14-31,  or,  as  some 
prefer,  in  14-r28.  The  next  event  mentioned,  (v.  82,)  the 
sending  of  officers,  was  i»'obably  on  the  last  day,  as  on  this 
day  they  made  their  report,  (v,  45,)  though  it  is  possible 
that  vs.  45«-52  described  what  had  occurred  earlier.  There 
m  then  two  or  three  days  of  the  feast  during  which  Jesus 
was  present,  of  which  nothing  is  related.  Upon  the  last 
day  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  giving  living  water  (vii*  87-38.) 
Whether  His  words  in  viii.  12-20  and  21-59,  omitting  here 
the  account  of  the  adulterous  woman  as  not  genuine,  were 
all  spoken  afterward  upon  the  same  day,  or  upon  succes- 
sive days,  it  is  difficult  to  decide.  Some  infer  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  ^  treasury,"  v.  20,  and  the  use  of  ^  again,"  v.  21, 
that  these  words  w^«  q>oken  after  the  eighth  day,  and 
upon  differ^it  days.*  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  making  the 
heaHng  of  the  blind  man  (ix.  1-7)  to  have  taken  place  on 
the  last  day  of  the  feast,  which  was  a  Sabbath,  refer  all  His 

>  So  Tifchendorf;  Meyer,  Alford,  Tboluok,  TrenolL 
«  So  M^er. 
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words  (ch.  viiL)  to  this  day.  The  former  is  most  probiible^ 
and  fromviii.  21-^9  we  find  but  the  events  of  a  angle  day. 
Was  the  blind  man  healed  on  this  day?  So  say  many, 
bringing  the  attempt  to  stone  Him  and  the  miracle  into 
immediate  connection.*  But  it  is  more  probaUe  that  some 
interval  elapsed.*  It  is  not  likely  that  Jesus,  when  *^  He  hid 
Himbelf  and  went  out  of  the  temple,''  was  accompanied  fay 
His  disciples ;  yet  they  were  with  Him  when  He  saw  die 
bUnd  man,  (ix.  2.)  Nor  would  they  in  such  a  mommit  be 
likely  to  ask  speculative  questions  respectbig  the  cause  of 
the  man's  blindness.  We  conclude  then  that  the  Sabbath 
upon  which  the  blind  man  was  healed  (ix.  14)  was  not  the 
eighth  day  of  the  feast,  but  the  first  week  Sabbath  fol« 
lowing. 

If  we  include  the  account  of  the  adulterous  woman^ 
this  interview  with  her  was  the  day  after  the  eighth  of  the 
feast,  or  upon  the  2dd  HsrL  The  healing  of  the  blind 
man  was  then  upon  the  Sabbath  following.  Against  this  it 
is  objected  that  the  Lord  had  no  motive  to  remain  in  Jeru- 
salem itfter  the  feast  was  ended,  and  that  the  narrative  im- 
plies that  the  feast  pilgrims  were  still  present.*  But  on  the 
other  side,  the  mention  that  it  was  the  Sabbath,  (ix.  14,) 
implies  that  it  was  another  day,  and  therefore  so  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  Lord  may,  for  qpedal  reasons,  have  re- 
mained after  most  of  the  pilgrims  had  gone. 

The  effect  of  Christ's  words  (viii.  21-29)  was  such,  that 
'^  many  believed  on  Him."  It  is  questioned  whether  these 
believers  are  meant,  (v.  83,)  and  whether  to  them,  in  com* 
men  with  others,  are  addressed  the  subsequent  words,  (S4-« 
38.)  **  The  Lord  mingles  them  indiscriminately  in  the  gen- 
eral mass  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  transient  and  indi»- 
dnct  impulse  of  fitith."  *  But  it  seems  more  probable  that 
He  speaks  to  the  Jews  generally,  and  does  not  include 

>  Meyor,  Latbardt,  Trenoli.  *  See  AUbrd  in  looo. 
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them;  for  how  could  those  in  any  sense  be  mid  to  be- 
liere  on  Him  to  whom  He  immediately  addreeses  the  re- 
{HXiadi^  ^  Ye  seek  to  kill  me  beoaase  my  word  hath  no  place 
in  you.** 

Hie  attempt  to  stone  EBm  was  the  fmit  of  sadden  rage. 
It  is  denied  by  many,  as  Meyer  and  Alford,  that  the  Lord's 
escape  from  their  violence  inTolyed  anything  sapemataral. 
The  language  may  be  oonstmed  either  way ;  bat,  as  said  by 
Winer,^  the  sapemataral  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred 
as  more  correspondent  with  the  character  of  this  Evan- 
gelist. Tholack  does  not  find  the  intimation  of  a  miracle 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  bat  of  a  special  providence. 

Hie  position  of  the  pool  of  Siloam,  where  the  bUnd  man 
was  sent  to  wash,  has  been  much  dispated,  bat  most  mod- 
em writers  agree  that  it  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of 
the  Tyropoeon,  near  the  base  of  Ophel.*  The  waters  of  this 
pool  come  firom  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin,  which  lies  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  through  a  sub- 
terranean passage  cat  in  the  rock.  It  is  a  current  belief 
that  the  water  of  the  fountain  comes  from  a  living  spring 
beneath  the  temple.  Barclay,  (523,)  however,  asserts  that 
the  subterraneous  canal  derived  its  former  supply  of  water, 
not  from  Moriah,  but  from  Zion.*  It  is  still  in  dispute 
whether  any  of  the  water  of  Siloam'  comes  from  the 
temple. 

The  effect  of  thi^  miracle  was  to  make  a  division  among 
the  Pharisees.  Some  sud  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
law,  being  done  on  the  Sabbath ;  others,  that  no  sinner 
could  do  such  miracles.  At  first  there  was  a  general  dis- 
position to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  miracle.  As  this,  how- 
ever, is  established  by  the  testimony  of  his  parents,  they 
revile  the  man,  and  cast  him  out.    This  may  refer  to  his 

Grain., 264;  leeBengel  in looo.  •  Bobinton,  i  S88 ;  Bamnery  S9S, 
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being  thrust  from  the  room  where  thej  were  assembled,* 
or  to  the  sentence  of  exconmmaication.'  Some  suppose 
that  he  was  now  before  the  great  Sanhedrim ;  others,  that 
he  was  before  the  lesser ;  others  still,  that  he  was  not 
before  any  judicial  tribunal,  but  before  some  of  the  chief 
I^iarisees  informaUy  assembled.  From  the  manner  of  the 
examination,  and  their  action  at  its  close,  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  they  were  dothed  with  some  ecdesiastical  au- 
thority. 

How  soon  after  the  blind  man  was  cast  out  the  Lord 
met  him,  is  not  stated.  Not  improbably,  He  may  have  met 
him  the  same  day  toward  evening.  The  words  (v.  39)  seem 
to  be  addressed  to  the  disciples,  and  probably  after  His 
meeting  with  the  blind  man,  and  the  words  to  the  Phari- 
sees immediately  followed.  The  effect  of  these  words  was 
ag^  to  work  a  division  of  opmion  respecting  Him,  some 
saying  that  He  had  a  devil,  others,  that  neither  BQs  words 
nor  works  were  those  of  a  man  who  had  a  devil. 

From  Jerusalem  the  Lord  returns  to  Galilee.  Of  His 
return  the  Evangelist  gives  us  no  information.  Many  sup- 
pose that  He  did  not  return  to  Oalilee  at  all,  but  spent  the 
interval  between  the  feasts  of  Tabernacles  and  of  Dedication 
at  Jerusalem  or  in  its  vicinity.*  Some  suppose  a  return  to 
Oalilee  after  the  latter  feast.  It  has  been  assumed  that 
the  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (John  viL  10)  is  not 
identical  with  that  in  Luke  ix.  51,  but  that  the  latter  was 
subsequent.  A  full  discussion  of  the  point  is  reserved  to 
the  Part  following. 

>  Mtjetf  liohtenfteiii.  *  AUbrd.    Trendi  embnoM  both. 
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PAET  V. 

THE  LAST  JOUBNET  FROM  GALILEE,  AND  THE  ARBIVAL  AT 
BETHANY.  NOV.  782,  TO  APRIL,  788.  A.  D.  29, 80. 


Upon  the  LorcPa  Last  Jowneyfrom  Galilee. 

If  the  views  that  hare  already  been  presented  in  regard 
to  the  divisions  of  the  Lord's  ministry  are  correct,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  jadge  rightly  the  statements  of  the  Evan* 
gelists  respecting  the  period  that  intervened  between  the 
departure  from  GUJilee  and  the  commencement  of  Passion 
Week,  a  period  of  about  five  months.  In  Galilee  the  Lord 
had  accomplished  His  work.  He  had  gathered  about  Him 
a  considerable  body  of  disciples,  (1  Cor.  zv.  6,)  who  saw  in 
Him,  with  more  or  less  clearness  of  vision,  the  Christ  of 
the  prophets,  and  Son  of  the  living  God ;  and  there  was 
also  a  much  larger  number,  who,  unable  to  see  in  Him  the 
Messiah  of  their  hopes,  still  believed  that  He  was  a  prophet 
sent  from  God,  and  heard  Wb  words  with  reverence.  Be^ 
sides,  there  must  have  been  very  many  in  all  parts  of  the 
land,  who  had  seen  His  works,  and  been  more  or  less  im- 
pressed by  them,  and  yet  had  not  felt  the  power  of  the 
truths  He  taught.  His  labors  had  by  no  means  be^n  in 
vain,  although,  as  set  forth  in  His  own  parable,  but  litUa 
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of  the  seed  He  h«d  so  diligently  sown,  fell  into  good 
ground. 

There  are  two  oiroiimstances  that  seem  to  have  marked, 
if  not  determined,  the  conclusion  of  the  Galileim  ministry  ; 
first,  that  the  apostles,  not  to  speak  of  other  disoiides,  had 
learned  the  mystery  of  the  Lord's  person  as  the  Son  ot 
Gk>d,  divine  and  human ;  second,  that  the  machinations  of 
His  enemies  at  Jerusalem  were  arousing  great  hostility 
against  Him  in  Gkdilee,  and  making  the  further  prosecution 
of  His  labors  there  full  of  difficulty  and  danger.  Both  of 
these  points  demand  attention. 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  Lord's  ministrj 
must  primarily  um  at  the  recognition,  on  the  part  of  ffii 
disciples,  of  the  great  &ct  that  in  Wb  person  ^  God  was 
manifest  in  flesh.^  Until  they  were  able  to  rise  above  the 
ordinary  Jewish  conceptions  of  the  Meseoah,  and  to  see  in 
Him  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  He  could  open  to  them  but  little  of 
the  divine  purpose.  He  could  say  nothing  to  them  in  dis- 
tinct terms  of  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  He 
must  continue  with  them  in  person  till,  through  their  com- 
munion with  Him,  they  should  learn  who  He  was,  and 
what  I£s  relations  to  the  Father.  And,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  Peter,  in  the  name  of  all  the  apostles,  made  the  con- 
fession that  He  was  ^^the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,^ 
He  fer  the  first  time  announced  to  them  His  approaching 
death,  (Matt.  zvL  21.)  This  announcement  it  was  still  very 
hard  for  them  to  understand,  and  perhaps  the  more  that 
they  now  knew  Him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  for  what  had 
death  to  do  with  Him  ?  But,  however  imperfectly  held, 
the  germ  of  this  great  truth  of  ffis  divinity  was  in  their 
hearts,  and  they  were  now  in  a  state  to  receive  those  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  which  had  reference  to  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
and  implied  His  divine  nature.  Thus  the  foundation  was 
laid  of  that  high  knowledge  of  God's  purpose  in  Him, 
which  they  needed  in  their  subsequent  work,  and  fer  which 
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they  were  iiirther  prepared,  first  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Lord  Himself  after  His  resurrection,  and  then  by  the  de- 
scent of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost. 

Thns  we  see  that  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  His 
disciples  of  His  divine  Sonship,  and  the  consequent  an- 
nouncement to  them  of  His  Approaching  death,  mark  the 
exkd  of  His  Ckililean  ministry.  Yet  a  Httle  time  must  elapse, 
that  these  truths  might  get  more  firmly  rooted  in  their 
fiuth,  ere  the  terrible  hour  of  His  sufferings  should  come. 

That,  as  His  disciples  grew  in  knowledge  and  lore,  the 
darkness  and  bitterness  of  Hjs  enemies  should  increase, 
was  but  what  Jesus  Himself  had  foretold.  All  who  loved 
the  light  gathered  around  Him,  the  true  light.  His  words 
were  the  test  by  which  the  thoughts  of  all  hearts  were  re- 
vealed ;  and  as  His  ministry  was  prolonged,  and  the  truths 
He  taught  were  more  distinctly  apprehended,  the  line  of 
separation  between  His  friends  and  His  enemies  became 
more  and  more  marked.  His  popularity  among  the  people 
seems  to  have  been  at  its  height  about  the  time  of  the  Bap- 
tist's death.  Immediately  after  the  feeding  of  the  five 
thousand,  many  wished  to  take  Him  by  force  and  make 
Him  a  king.  But  the  nature  of  His  teachings  soon  repelled 
not  a  few  who  had  been  counted  among  His  disciples, 
(John  vi.  66 ;)  and  the  Pharisees  at  Capernaum,  and  else^ 
where  in  Oalilee,  became  daily  more  open  and  virulent  in 
their  opposition.  Gradually  the  great  crowds,  that  at  first 
thronged  around  Him,  diminished ;  the  novelty  of  His  first 
appearance  passed  away;  His  calls  to  repentance  were  by 
most  disregarded ;  His  miracles,  wonderfiil  as  they  were, 
were  not  of  a  kind  to  satisfy  the  populace  that  He  was  the 
expected  Messiah ;  His  enemies  were  active  and  unscrupu- 
lous in  representing  Wm,  as  a  blasphemer ;  His  nearest  and 
most  trusted  disciples  were  uninfiuential  and  obscure  men, 
publicans,  fishermen,  and  the  like.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in 
itself  at  all  starange  that  there  was  not  in  GMilee  at  the  end 
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of  His  ministry  any  general  belief  in  His  Messianic  claims. 
Outside  of  the  etrde  of  the  disciples  He  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  prophet,  bat  not  as  the  Messiah,  (Matt.  zvi.  14 ; 
coxopBTe  also  xxi.  11.)  The  great  body  of  the  GUJileans 
tamed  away  from  Him.  Against  those  cities  which  He 
had  often  visited,  and  where  He  had  wroaght  His  mightiest 
works,  He  pronounced  a  fearful  judgment.  Thus  in  Galilee 
as  in  Judea,  Jesus  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men. 

But  the  Lord  did  not  yet  forsake  His  people.  He  will 
make  one  more,  and  a  final  appeal.  Up  to  this  time  He 
had  not  openly  and  expressly  declared  EBmself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  either  in  Judea  or  in  Galilee.  He  left  the  Jews 
to  judge  for  themselyes,  fix>m  His  teachings  and  His  works, 
who  He  was.  But  they  did  not  for  the  most  part  discern 
Him.  Their  preconceiyed  opinions  of  the  Messiah  prerented 
them  from  recognizmg  EQm  in  the  obscure,  humble,  peace- 
ful €kililean,  mighty  as  were  His  miracles,  and  sublime  as 
were  His  teachings.  Yet,  while  thus  not  answering  to  the 
popular  apprehendons  of  the  Messiah,  He  seemed  in  His 
discourses  to  claim  higher  rank  and  power  than  even  the 
Messiah  could  claim;  a  mysterious  relationship  to  God 
which  was  blasphemous.  Thus,  on  the  one  side,  His  silence 
respecting  ]£s  Messiahship  caused  many,  who  were  aston- 
ished at  His  works  and  words,  to  look  upon  Him  only  as  a 
prophet ;  and  on  the  other^  His  repeated  aUusions  to  ffis 
divine  Sonship  drew  upon  Him  the  enmity  of  many  as  a 
blasphemer. 

But  while  it  was  the  will  of  Qoi  that  EQs  people  diould 
be  left  at  first  to  recognize  His  Son  by  His  words  and 
works,  yet  He  willed  also  that  there  should  be  borne  dear 
and  full  testimony  to  His  Messianic  character,  that  all  might 
be  without  excusa  Such  testimony  John  the  Baptist  had 
borne,  and  to  this  was  now  added  that  of  all  His  disciples, 
who  in  the  very  &ct  of  their  discipleship  prodaimed  Him 
to  be  the  Messiah.     He  had  not  indeed  permitted  the  apos- 
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ties  to  proclaim  Wm  by  name,  (Matt.  xvL  20,)  beoaose  He 
then  for  their  sake  avoided  publicity.  But  the  time  had 
now  come  when  His  Messianic  character  must  be  publicly 
asserted,  that  the  whole  nation  might  know  that  He  was 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  David,  the  King  of  Israel ;  and  if  re- 
jected. He  must  be  rejected  as  such.  The  people  should 
not  be  left  in  doubt  whether  He  asserted  Himself  to  be 
more  than  a  simple  prophet,  or,  like  the  Baptist,  a  forerun- 
ner of  the  Messiah.  He  will  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  for  if  it 
cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem,  how  much 
more  is  this  true  of  the  Son  of  God ;  and  He  will  go  with 
every  drcumstaiice  of  publicity,  to  be  received  or  finally 
rejected  by  those  whom  Gk>d  had  set  to  be  the  heads  of 
the  people.  It  must  be  a  national  act,  and  cannot  be  done 
in  ignorance.  In  Judea,  He  had  testified  of  Himself  as  the 
Son  of  Gh>d,  but  in  vain.  Now  He  will  return  thither,  and 
His  disciples  shaU  bear  witness  to  Him,  if  perchance  the 
nation  will  hear  them.  To  this  end  His  messengers  shall 
go  before  Him  into  every  place  where  He  designed  to  go, 
and  announce  the  kingdom  of  God  at  hand  in  the  person 
of  the  King. 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Lord's 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  As  He  knew,  and  had  declared 
to  His  apostles,  He  went  up  to  die ;  but  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple the  issue  of  His  journey  was  not  known,  and  the  secret 
purpose  of  Gk>d  did  not  hinder  this  last  appeal  to  them  to 
repent  and  receive  their  Lord. 

It  is  thus  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  who  were  sent 
"  two  and  two  before  His  &ce  into  every  city  and  place 
whither  He  Himself  would  come,''  that  gives  to  this  last 
journey  its  distinctive  character.  Gbing  before  Him,  they 
announced  that  He  was  about  to  follow  them  on  His  way 
to  Jerusalem,  and  thus  prepared  all  who  heard  them  to  see 
in  Him,  not  a  mere  prophet,  the  risen  John,  or  Elijah,  or 
any  other ;  but  the  Christ.    They  were  His  heralds  or  fore- 
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numers,  and  their  work  was  to  aimoimoe  EGs  aj^roach,  and 
to  prepare  His  way. 

This  large  deputation,  seventy  in  number,  thus  preced- 
ing Him,  must  of  necessity  have  giyen  great  publicity  to  all 
the  Lord's  movements,  and  gathered  crowds  aroimd  Wm 
in  the  various  places  He  visited.  As  they  were  to  confirm 
their  message  by  healing  the  sick,  this  also  would  excite 
general  interest  and  attention.  It  necessarily  follows  that 
He  pursued  some  fixed  order  in  the  journey,  going  only 
where  ffis  messengers  had  preceded  Him,  and  where  they 
had  found  reception.  As  they  were  to  go  two  and  two,  it 
follows  also  that  the  visitation  of  these  cities  muiA  have 
occupied  considerable  time  on  BQs  part,  and  that  the  jour- 
ney may  have  been  very  circuitous,  though  always  having 
Jerusalem  as  its  goal.  Being  the  last  journey,  and  so  the 
last  opportunity  to  address  those  whom  He  met,  Iffis  teach- 
ings would  adapt  themselves  to  the  time ;  and  the  purpose 
for  which  He  sought  public  attention  through  His  heralds, 
would  naturally  give  a  peculiarly  Messianic  character  to  all 
His  discourses.  This  &ot  would  also  arouse,  in  a  marked 
degree,  the  jealousy  of  His  enemies,  who  would  not  &il  to 
see  in  His  conduct  fresh  proof  of  His  ambition,  and  new 
grounds  of  fear.  Thus  the  Lord  would  be  brought  more 
and  more  into  collision  with  them,  and  His  reproofi  become 
more  severe  as  they  displayed  more  openly  their  hata 

How  &r  the  last  journey  firom  Galilee  is  marked  by 
these  characteristics,  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  the 
examination  of  the  several  evangelic  narratives.  It  will 
not,  however,  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  attentively 
examines  them,  and  especially  that  of  Luke,  which  is  most 
fiill,  that  He  was  attended  by  multitudes ;  that  He  came 
very  often  into  collision  with  the  Pharisees ;  that  Hb  re- 
proofs of  their  hypocrisy  were  very  severe ;  that  His  teach- 
ings to  the  people  made  prominent  the  need  of  sel£denial 
on  the  part  of  those  who  would  become  His  disciples ;  that 
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EBb  parables  taught  rerj  dearly  the  aj^roaching  rejection 
of  the  Jews,  the  appomtment  of  new  stewards,  His  depart- 
ure to  His  Father,  and  BQs  return  in  glory ;  and  that  He 
aimed  to  keep  His  approaching  death  dearly  before  the 
eyes  of  the  apostles. 

K  the  character  of  the  Lord's  last  joomey  to  Jerusalem 
be  correctly  stated,  it  is  apparent  that  to  the  mission  of  the 
Seventy  a  much  greater  importance  must  be  given  than 
has  usually  been  done  by  commentators  and  harmonists. 
Perhaps  the  &ct  that  Luke  alone  mentions  this  mission,  has 
led  many  to  think  it  unimportant.  Bat  when  we  read  the 
terms  of  their  commission,  and  remember  that  it  has  had 
no  other  fulfilment  than  that  here  recorded,  that  there  has 
never  been,  so  fiu*  as  we  know,  any  body  of  men  since  to 
perform  such  a  work ;'  we  cannot  beljeve  that  their  duty 
was  trivial,  and  its  results  insignificant.  The  labors  of  the 
Seventy  must  have  been  of  an  importance  corresponding 
with  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  their  commission,  and  have 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  people  in  this  last 
stage  of  the  Lord's  ministry. 


Nov.  782.    A.  D.  29. 

The  time  when  He  should  be  received  up  approach- 
ing, the  Lord  prepares  to  go  to  Jerusalem.    He  sends    Lvkx  Iz.  51-0S. 
messengers  before  Him,  who,  entering  into  a  Samaritan 
Tillage,  are  rejected  by  the  inhabitants.    He  reproves 
His  angry  disdples  James  and  John,  and  departs  to 
another  village.    Be  replies  to  one  who  proposes  to    Luui  Ix.  61,  62. 
follow  Him.    He  now  sends  out  seventy  of  His  dis-    Lukz  x.  1-84. 
ciples,  to  go  two  and  two  into  every  city  and  place 
where  He  Himself  would  come.    They  depart,  and  re- 

>  Some,  indeed,  have  affirmed,  that  as  bishops  answer  to  apostles,  so  do 
prtslqrten  to  the  Seventy;  but  this  view  has  fo«ind  no  general  reosption. 

15* 
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torn  fipom  time  to  time  as  they  ftdfil  their  ooomiiflBioiL    lfi.Tr.  six.  I,  S. 
He  follows  in  their  atepe,  joumeyiog  through  Perea  to-    Maxk  x.  1. 
ward  Jerasalem. 

To  reconcile  the  various  statements  of  the  Evangelists 
respecting  the  Lord's  final  departure  from  Ghklilee,  and  the 
coarse  of  His  journeys  till  He  reaches  Bethany,  six  days 
before  the  Passover,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks  that 
meet  the  harmonist.  That  we  may  see  deariy  the  points 
of  difference,  it  will  be  well  to  conrider,  first,  the  state- 
ments of  each  Evangelist  separately ;  and  as  John  gives  us 
the  most  distinct  notices  of  time,  we  begin  with  his  account. 

Jesus  goes  up,  *'  not  openly,  but  as  it  were  in  secret,*' 
to  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  (viL  1-14,)  and  continues  at 
Jerusalem  till  the  end  of  the  feast,  and  perhaps  longer,  (viL 
14 — ^x.  21.)  He  is  present  in  the  temple  at  the  feast  of  Ded- 
ication,  (z.  22-39.)  He  goes  from  Jerusalem  beyond  Jor- 
dan, and  abides  there  and  teaches,  (z.  40-42.)  He  returns 
to  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  at  the  request  of  Mary  and 
Martha,  and  raises  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  {id.  1-46.)  He 
retires  from  Bethany  to  Ephraim  to  escape  His  enemies, 
and  ^^  there  continued  with  His  disciples,**  (zi.  54.)  He 
leaves  Ephraim,  and  reaches  Bethany  siz  days  before  die 
Passover,  (zii.  1.)  It  thus  appears  that  John  does  not 
mention  any  return  to  Gralilee  after  Jesus  left  it  for  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles.  Still,  his  narrative  does  not  ezclude 
it.  If  such  a  return  took  place,  it  may  h^ve  been  in  the 
interval  from  Tabernacles  to  Dedication,  a  period  of  about 
two  months,  of  which  he  gives  no  account ;  or  it  may  have 
been  after  Dedication,  and  before  the  return  to  Bethany  for 
the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  or  after  the  sojourn  at  Ephraim, 
and  before  the  last  arrival  at  Bethany. 

In  Matthew  we  find  but  a  very  brief  mention  of  the 
departure  from  Galilee,  (ziz.  1,2:)  '^  And  it  came  to  pass 
that  when  Jesus  had  finished  these  sayings,  He  departed 
from  GkiUlee,  and  came  into  the  coasts  of  Judea  beyond 
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'c  Jordan:  and  great  mnltitadefl  foUoired  Him,  and  He 
^  healed  them  there.**  The  language  of  Mark  (z.  1)  is  very 
dmilar :  ^*  And  He  arose  from  thence,  and  cometh  into  the 
ooasts  of  Jndea  by  the  fiirther  side  of  Jordan ;  and  the 
people  resort  nnto  Him  again,  and  as  He  was  wont  He 
taught  them  again.*'  *  The  direction  of  this  journey  is  plain. 
Leaving  GMilee,  Jesus  crosses  the  Jordan,  and  passing 
southward  through  Perea,  thus  comes  to  the  borders  of 
Jndea,  probably  near  Jericho.  That  the  place  of  depart- 
ure was  Gdilee,  appears  from  its  express  mention  by  Mat- 
thew, and  also  from  the  **  thence**  in  Mark,  which  obvi- 
ously refers  to  Capernaum,  mentioned  iz.  33.'  That  this 
was  the  final  departure,  appears  from  the  &ct  that  no  other 
is  mentioned  after  it.  Indeed,  it  is  the  only  departure 
mentioned  by  them. 

In  Luke  (ix.  51)  we  find  mention  made  of  a  journey, 
which,  upon  the  &ce  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  the  last  to 
Jerusalem.  ^*And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was 
come  that  He  should  be  received  up,  He  steadfastly  set  His 
hoe  to  go  to  Jerusalem.**  That  reference  is  here  made  to 
His  ascension  into  heaven,  rrp  ovoXt/i^cois  avrov,  admits  of  no 
reasonable  doubt.'  We  cannot,  from  the  phrase,  **  when 
the  time  was  come,*^  cv  np  <n)fi7rk'qpowT0ai  ra^  rffupa^  infer 
that  the  ascension  was  immediately  at  hand.  It  is  well 
translated  by  Norton :  "When  the  time  was  near  for  His 
being  received  into  heaven.**  The  end  of  His  earthly  ca- 
reer, His  death.  His  resurrection,  and  His  ascension,  were 


>  For  the  lie  T«v  w§pa^  t«v  kplsrov,  Tiscbendorf  haf  mu  w§pa^  rov 
UpSopou.    So  Alford,  H^er. 

*  Meyer,  Alexander. 

s  So  Mejer,  Robinson,  Liobtenstein,  AUbrd.  Tbe  riew  of  Wieseler,  (dS4,) 
taXlowtd  hj  Laoge,  tbat  His  being  received  up,  refers  to  His  fovorable  reoep- 
tioD  bj  tbe  Galileans ;  and  tbat  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  passage  is,  wben  He  no 
kmger  found  Himself  received  in  Galilee,  He  left  tbat  province  and  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  to  labor  tbere,  is  very  arbitraiy,  and  finds  no  general  sop* 
port 
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now  constantly  before  Him.  *^  He  steadfastly  set  ffis  &ce 
to  go  to  Jerusalem.'*  This  was  the  goal  of  His  journey. 
If  He  vimted  other  cities,  it  was  only  tranriently,  and  on 
His  way  thither.  And  the  great  object  of  His  joomey,  taf 
revealed  nnto  Himself,  was  not  to  teach  in  the  temple,  or 
be  present  at  a  feast,  bat  to  finish  Wb  work,  to  die,  and 
then  ascend  to  God. 

These  words,  then,  seem  plainly  to  refer  to  a  final  de- 
parture firom  Gtalilee.  They  are  inconsistent  with  the  snp- 
position  that  the  Lord  returned  again,  to  resume  His  labors, 
after  a  brief  visit  at  Jerusalem.  But  here  great  difficulties 
meet  us.  Is  all  that  Luke  narrates,  firom  ix.  61  to  xviiL  15, 
when  his  narrative  meets  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  an 
account  of  one  and  the  same  journey  to  Jerusalem  ?  This 
seems  to  be  so,  because  there  is  no  mention  of  any  other 
departure  firom  Galilee,  and  Jerusalem  is  everywhere  men* 
tioned  as  the  goal  toward  which  His  steps  are  steadOy 
directed.  It  is  said,  in  the  only  distinct  notices  of  I^ 
movements  during  this  period,  (ziiL  22,)  Uiat*  ^'  He  went 
through  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  journeying 
toward  Jerusalem."  Again,  (zvii.  11 :)  ^^  And  it  came  to 
pass,  as  He  went  to  Jerusalem,  that  He  passed  through  the 
midst  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.''  This  express  mention  of 
the  fact  that  He  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  earlier  statement,  (ix.  51,)  that  ^^  He  stead- 
&stly  set  His  &ce  to  go  to  Jerusalem,"  strongly  implies 
that  the  same  journey  is  meant.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Evangelist  does  not  follow  a  chronological  order, 
as,  early  in  the  narrative,  (x.  88,)  He  enters  the  village  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  which  we  know  was  Bethany,  in  Judea, 
and  very  near  to  Jerusalem.'    Still  later  in  the  narrative, 

*  The  elaborate  dissertation  of  Oreswell,  (li.  645,)  to  show  that  this  was 
not  Betiianj,  but  some  TiUage  of  €kdilee  not  named,  is  fkr  fh>ni  oonrinehig^ 
The  main  argument  is  drawn  from  a  **  suigolar  idiom  in  St  John,  affiBCting 
the  use  of  the  prepositions  «ro  and  c( ;  **  but  the  distinction  taken  is  not 
generally  recognized.    See  Meyer  in  loco;  Winer,  Gram.  826,  note  1. 
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(xriL  11,)  the  Lord  appears  pasung  through  the  midst,  or 
sdoDg  the  border  line,  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  These  local 
notices  show  that  two  or  three  distinct  journeys  are  em- 
braced ;  or  that  if  one  only  be  meant,  and  that  continuous 
from  Gkdilee  to  Jerusalem,  the  Evangelist  arranges  its 
events  by  another  order  than  that  of  time.  Both  these 
suppositions  have  their  advocates,  and  we  will  consider, 
briefly,  each  of  them. 

First.  Does  Luke  here  include  several  distinct  journeys  ? 
Many  harmonists  find  three,  but  are  not  wholly  agreed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  these  several  journeys  of  Luke  should 
be  connected  with  those  mentioned  by  the  other  £vange> 
lists.  The  first  of  these  is,  according  to  some,  that  men- 
tioned in  iz.  51  to  the  feast  of  Tabemades,  whose  starting 
point  was  Gralilee,  and  the  same  mentioned  in  John  vii.  10. 
The  second  is  that  mentioned  in  xiiL  22,  when  He  went  up 
some  two  months  later  to  the  feast  of  Dedication,  whose 
starting  point  was  Perea,  and  to  be  placed  in  John  z.  bot 
tween  vs.  21, 22.  The  third  is  that  mentioned  in  xvii.  11, 
when  He  went  up  to  the  last  Passover,  whose  starting 
point  was  Ephraim,  (John  zL  54.)  Wieseler  (321)  makes 
Luke  ix.  51  identical  with  John  vii.  10 ;  Luke  xiii.  22,  with 
John  XL  1-17  ;  and  Luke  zviL  11,  with  the  last  journey  to 
the  Passover,  beginning  at  Ephraim,  John  xii.  1,  and 
referred  to  by  Matt.  ziz.  1,  Mark  z.  1.  Kraf%  (107)  iden- 
tifies Luke  iz.  51  with  John  vii.  10.  After  the  feast  of  Tab- 
emades, Jesus  sends  out  the  Seventy  from  Jerusalem,  and 
follows  them  Himself  in  a  circuit  through  Gkdilee  and  back 
to  Jerusalem,  before  the  feast  of  Dedication.  To  this  cir- 
cuit the  notices  in  Luke  xiii,  22  and  zvii.  11  refer.  To 
Luke  zvii  11,  correspond  Matt.  ziz.  1  and  Mark  z.  1.  Rob- 
inson (Har.  198)  also  identifies  Luke  iz.  51  with  John  viL 
10,  but  refers  all,  from  ziil  22 — ^ziz.  1,  to  the  last  Passover 
journey,  beginning  at  Ephraim,  and  to  this  journey  refers 
Matt.  ziz.  1,  and  Mark  z.  1. 
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Ax  we  Bee,  «I1  of  these  sappontions  identify  Lak«  uc 
51  and  John  vii.  10.  Bat  this  ia  at  best  very  doabtfiiL 
Let  UB  note  some  of  the  pointA  of  difference ;  1st,  In  Lnke, 
JeeuB  leavee  Galilee  for  the  last  time,  going  to  Jermalem 
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Jerusalem,  or  in  its  yioimty.  Bat  this  rileooe  respecting  a 
return  to  Galilee  by  no  means  shows  that  none  took  place. 
The  BvangeUst  is  not  giving  a  dironological  oatline  of 
events,  but  the  Lord's  discourses,  and  adds  only  those  his- 
torical fiicts  that  are  necessary  to  explain  theoL*  It  is  said 
again,  that  at  the  feast  of  Dedication  (John  x.  26)  He  al* 
lodes  to  His  words  spoken  at  an  earlier  period,  (x.  1-5,) 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  no  long  interval  could  have 
elapsed,  and  that  His  auditors  must  have  been  in  both 
cases  the  same.'  But  two  months  is  not  so  long  an  inter- 
val that  His  words  could  have  been  forgotten,  especially  if 
He  had  immediately  after  left  the  dty ;  and  His  auditors  at 
both  feasts  were  in  part  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.' 
There  seems,  then,  no  need  to  suppose  that  His  discourse 
respecting  the  sheep  (x.  1-18)  was  spoken  just  before  the 
feast  of  Dedication,  and  that  He  had  therefore  continued  at 
Jerusalem  since  Tabernacles. 

Agunst  the  supposition  that  He  spent  this  interval  in 
Jerusalem  or  in  Judea,  is  the  statement  (John  vii.  1)  that 
^  He  would  not  walk  in  Jewry  because  the  Jews  sought  to 
kill  Him."  The  hatred  of  the  Jews  did  not  permit  Him  to 
remain  in  Judea  to  teach ;  and  on  this  ^ound  He  appears 
to  have  passed  by  several  of  the  feasts.  It  is  highly  im- 
probable, then,  that  after  the  reception  He  had  met  at  the 
fi^ast  of  Tabernacles,  when  a  formal  attempt  was  made  to 
arrest  Him,  and  the  populace  had  taken  up  stones  to  stone 
Him,  He  should  have  remained  in  Judea  till  the  next  feast, 
exposed  to  their  machinations.* 

Again,  the  Lord  carried  on  no  public  work  in  Judea 
after  He  left  it  to  begin  His  Galilean  ministry.  So  &r  as 
we  learn.  He  had  not  yet  entered  it  for  any  purpose  since 
the  feast,  (John  v.  1.)  That  He  had  not  been  into  Judea 
and  manifested  Smself  there,  was  the  basis  of  the  com- 

>  Riggenbaob,  421.  •  Stier,  r.  485 ;  Meyer. 

•  See  Lttthmrdt  in  looo  *  Luthardt,  ii  74 ;  Liohtenttein,  S99. 
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plaints  of  His  brethren,  (yii.  3,  4.)  He  did  indeed  teach 
the  people  at  the  feasts  of  Tabemaeles  and  of  Dedication, 
but,  so  far  as  appears,  only  in  the  temple.  I^  then,  Judea 
was  not  now  the  scene  of  His  labors,  and  nothing  is  said  of 
any  work  now  done  in  Perea,  we  conclude  that  He  re- 
turned to  Gkdilee,  where  His  work  was  not  yet  faHly  ended. 

I^  then,  Jesus  returned  to  Gkdilee  after  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  the  journey  of  Luke  (ix.  51)  was  subse- 
quent to  this  feast,  can  we  identify  it  as  the  journey  to  the 
feast  of  Dedication  ?  But  before  this  point  can  be  consid- 
ered, it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  what  is  said  of  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Seventy,  (Luke  x.  1-17,)  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
Lord's  own  labors  during  this  last  journey. 

We  are  told  that,  '^  After  these  things  the  Lord  ap- 
pointed other  seventy  also,  and  sent  them  two  and  two 
before  His  &ce  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  He  Him- 
self would  come."  This  plainly  shows  that  they  were  to 
act  as  His  forerunners  or  heralds  upon  the  journey  He  was 
about  to  undertake ;  and  this  journey  can  be  no  other  than 
that  mentioned,  (ix.  51,)  or  His  last  journey  from  Gkdilee. 
It  shows,  also,  that  the  route  was  determined  upon';  for 
where  He  designell  to  come,  they  should  precede  Him,  and 
whither  they  went  and  found  reception,  there  He  should 
follow  them.  Thus  their  movements  Were  arranged  with 
reference  to  His.  As  they  were  to  go  two  and  two,  they 
could  easily  in  a  short  time  visit  a  large  number  of  cities. 
If  eadi  couple  visited  but  one,  this  would  make  thirty-five, 
and  it  therefore  follows  that  His  journey,  following  on  their 
steps,  must  have  occupied  a  conedderable  period  of  time. 

The  end  for  which  this  large  deputation  was  sent  forth, 
was,  as  expressed  in  their  commission,  to  heal  the  sick,  and 
to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  God  at  hand ;  and  thus  prepare 
the  way  for  the  Lord,  who  wa^  to  follow  them.  But  what 
was  the  significance  of  this  proclamation  ?  Was  it  merely 
a  repetition  of  what  had  been  preached  by  John  the  Baptist, 
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by  the  Lord,  and  by  the  apostles  ?  Did  it  not  rather  de* 
rive  a  peculiar  character  from  the  relations  in  which  the 
mission  stood  to  the  Lord's  sabseqaent  joamey  ?  They 
were  not  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  land,  bat  only  to  those 
cities  ^  where  He  Himself  would  oome^**  We  may,  there- 
fore, weU  infer  that  they  did  not  merely  announce  in  gen- 
eral  terms  the  Messianic  kingdom,  but  made  specific  men- 
tion of  Jesus,  who  was  to  follow  them,  as  the  Messiah. 
^^  They  were  only  to  give  notice  that  the  Messiah  was  com- 
ing, and  that  in  those  places  only  to  which  He  was  to 
come.'''  It  was  not  merely  the  proclamation  of  the  king- 
dom, but  also  the  proclamation  of  the  King.  Jesus  was 
soon  to  follow  on  His  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  thus*the  eyes 
of  all  were  turned  to  Him,  not  as  a  great  Teacher,  or 
Prophet,  but  as  the  long  promised  Son  of  David  and  Re- 
deemer of  Israel 

Some,  however,  have  questioned  whether  this  sending 
of  the  Seventy  can  be  brought  into  immediate  chronologi- 
cal connection  with  the  joumjy  of  Luke,  (ix.  51.)  It  is 
said  that  the  latter  refers  to  His  journey  to  the  feast  of 
Tabemades,  and  that  the  Seventy  were  not  sent  till  after 
His  return  from  this  feast  to  Galilee.  But  this  is  wholly 
untenable.  We  cannot  suppose  that  after  the  Evangelist 
had  said  in  so  emphatic  a  manner,  that  He  steadfiuitly  set 
His  fiice  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  sent  messengers  before 
Him,  he  should  pass  over  in  entire  silence  its  ftirther  prose- 
cution. His  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  and  His  return  to  Galilee, 
and  then,  without  the  least  hint  of  it,  begin  the  recital  of 
another  journey.  We  conclude,  then,  that  the  sending  of 
the  Seventy  was  very  soon  after  the  rejection  of  the  mes- 
sengers whom  He  had  sent  into  Samaria. 

We  may  now  ask  what  light  this  mission  casts  upon 
the  direction  and  time  of  the  Lord's  last  journey.    And 
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first,  M  to  its  direction.  Where  were  the  Seventy  sent  ? 
Some  say  to  Samaria.'  This  destination  has  some  support 
in  the  &ot  that  they,  unlike  the  Twelve,  were  not  forbidden 
to  enter  Samaria  and  the  heathen  cities;  and  also  that  the 
number  seventy  may  have  had  some  symbolic  reference  to 
the  heathen  nations.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  intrinmcally 
improbable.  It  was  to  give  the  largest  publicity  to  His 
own  Messianic  claims  that  Jesus  now  sent  them  forth. 
They  were  simply  to  announce  the  kingdom  of  Ood  at  hand, 
and  thus  the  very  nature  of  their  mission  limited  it  to  those 
who  were  already  familiar  with  the  ideas  which  that  an- 
nouncement involved.  Besides,  He  had  been  already  re- 
jected iif  Samaria  by  the  rejection  of  His  former  messen- 
gers, (Luke  ix.  53,)  whose  office  it  was  not,  indeed,  to 
preach  or  to  heal,  but  who  had  preceded  Sm,  as  servants  pre- 
cede a  prince,  to  see  that  all  is  ready  for  His  fitting  reception. 
Did  He  send  them  into  Judea  ?  This  is  in  itself  very 
probable.  Although  for  a  considerable  period  He  had  not 
walked  in  Jewry,  because  the  Jews  sought  to  kill  Him,  yet 
this  would  not  prevent  I£m  firom  now  sending  to  that 
province  His  messengers,  that  perchance  it  might  yet  re- 
pent. If  His  life  had  been  repeatedly  threatened  at  Jeru- 
salem, still  other  cities  might  be  more  favorably  disposed, 
and  through  the  proclamations  of  His  heralds,  the  way  be 
prepared  for  Himsel£  The  number  seventy,  also,  seems 
to  have  some  symbolic  reference  to  the  seventy  elders  of 
Israel,  (Ex.  xziv.  0 ;  Num.  zi.  24,)  implying  a  general  visi- 
tation. Still,  it  is  not  said  by  any  of  the  Evangelists  that 
He  visited  any  part  of  Judea  except  that  lying  between 
the  Jordan  and  Jerusalem.  It  may  be  that  His  purpose  at 
first  was  to  enter  Judea  by  Samaria,  but  being  rejected 
upon  the  border,  He  journeyed  into  Perea,  designing  thus 
to  enter  it ;  but  His  life  bemg  endangered  when  He  reached 

>  WiMder,  826,  note  1 ;  Lange. 
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Jeniaalein,  He  turaed  bftbk  again  to  Perea.  In  the  ab- 
senoe  of  all  definite  statements,  great  uncertainty  rests  upon 
the  point  whether  any  of  the  Seventy  actually  vidted 
Judea;  and  if  they  did  so,  what  reception  they  met,  and 
whether  they  were  followed  by  the  Lord. 

Did  He  send  them  into  GkJilee  ?  This  is  possible,  if  we 
suppose  ffim  to  have  sent  them  from  Capemanm,  and  in 
such  direction  that,  in  following  them,  He  should  be  going 
toward  Jerosalem.  Most  parts  of  Galilee,  however.  He  had 
doubtless  already  vimted,  and  that  He  did  not  design  to  vimt 
them  ags^n  may  be  inferred  from  the  woes  He  pronounced 
upon  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  had  Capernaum,  (Luke  x.  1^ 
15 ;)  nor  is  there  mention  made  of  any  Ghklilean  village. 

That  the  chief  scene  of  the  labors  of  the  Seventy  was 
in  Perea,  is  apparent'  This  province  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Herod,  and  here  was  offered  them  the  same  free- 
dom of  action  that  Jesus  had  had  up  to  this  time  in  Galilee. 
It  was  also  a  part  of  the  country  that  He  had  but  little  visit- 
ed, and  the  road  along  the  Jordan  was  a  much-travelled 
thoroughfare  to  Jerusalem. 

The  names  of  none  of  the  cities  visited  by  the  Seventy, 
and  afterward  by  the  Lord*  are  given,  and  we  cannot  there- 
fore teU  how  wide  a  circuit  He  may  have  taken.  It  is 
probable  that  they  were  sent  to  the  larger  towns,  perhaps 
to  those  lying  nearest  the  ordinary  route  to  Jerusalem. 

Second.  When  were  the  Seventy  sent  ?  Many,  identi- 
fying Luke  ix.  61  and  John  viL  10,  say,  just  before  the  feast 
of  Tabernacles,  and  before  Jesus  had  left  Galilee.'  Others^ 
after  He  had  left  Galilee  and  while  on  His  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  this  feast.'  But,  as  we  have  seen,  the  character  of 
that  journey  to  the  feast  of  Tabemades  forbids  that  He 
could  have  been  preceded  by  such  a  deputation }  somci 

>  So  Lichtenstein,  Robinaon. 
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therefore,  would  make  them  to  have  been  sent  from  Jeru- 
salem, or  from  Judea,  soon  after  the  feast  of  Tabemades, 
and  before  that  of  Dedication.  But  this  implies  that  the 
interval  between  the  feasts  was  spent  in  Judea,  which  is 
untenable ;  nor  is  it  at  all  consistent  with  the  object  of  the 
mission  that  the  Lord  should  follow  them  away  from  Jeru- 
salem. Many,  who  make  Him  to  have  returned  to  Galilee 
after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  place  the  sending  before  the 
following  feast  of  Dedication,  and  whOe  He  was  on  the 
way  to  Jerusalem  through  Perea.^  This  period  has  mudi 
in  its  favor.  The  last  journey  was  through  Perea,  (Matt 
xix.  1 ;  Mark  x.  1.)  He  was  attended  by  great  multitudes, 
(Matt.  xix.  2 ;  Luke  xiL  1.)  He  resumed  there  the  work 
of  teaching  the  people,  which  for  a  time  He  had  suspended, 
(Mark  x.  1.)  He  goes  not  directly  forward,  but  in  a  circuit 
through  cities  and  villages,  yet  always  making  progress 
toward  Jerusalem,  (Luke  xiiL  22.)  Reaching  the  borders 
of  Judea  as  the  time  came  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion, He  goes  up  to  Jerusalem.  His  appearance  there 
seems  to  have  been  unexpected,  perhaps  firom  the  iAct  that 
it  was  winter,  when  few  journey^  from  a  distance ;  but  the 
rumor  that  He  was  now  more  openly  presenting  His  Mes* 
sianic  claims  through  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  had  ap- 
parently reached  the  Jews,  for  they  immediately  demand 
of  Him  that  He  should  tell  them  plainly  whether  He  is  the 
Christ.  They  would  learn  it  from  His  own  lips.  Forced 
to  flee  from  their  wrath.  He  recrosses  the  Jordan,  and  in 
that  part  of  the  district  of  Perea,  where  John  at  first  bap- 
tized. He  took  up  His  abode.  As  many  had  followed  Him 
upon  His  journey,  so  many  resorted  to  Him  here,  till  He 
was  called  to  Bethany,  near  Jerusalem,  by  the  death  of  Laz- 
arus. After  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  He  is  compelled 
to  hide  Himself  at  Ephraim  till  the  Passover  came.    Thus 

*  Tisohendorf,  LiohtensteiD,  Neuder,  AUbrd,  Milman,  Ooetenee,  Biggen- 
bach. 
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this  last  joorney  was  not  wholly  continaons.  It  was  inter- 
mpted  by  a  period  after  the  Dedication  spent  in  Perea, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  period  of  activity, 
and  later  by  a  sojoam  at  Ephraim,  where  He  apparently 
devoted  Himself  wholly  to  His  disciples.  Bat  leaving 
Ephraim  as  the  pilgrims  begin  to  gather  to  attend  the  Pass- 
over, He  joins  them  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Jordan, 
and  the  journey  ends  with  the  same  publicity  with  which  it 
began.  Attended  by  the  multitude,  He  enters  Jericho, 
and  from  hence  He  goes  to  Jerusalem  in  triumphal  pro- 
cession. Thus  the  last  journey  of  the  Lord  preserves 
its  uniformity  of  character,  from  the  commencement  to  the 
dose. 

Some,  however,  would  place  this  joum^  after  the  feast 
of  Dedication.  But  when,  after  this  feast,  did  Jesus  return 
to  Qalilee  f  Was  it  when,  the  Jews  having  sought  to  take 
Him,  He  escaped  out  of  their  hand  ?  (John  z.  39.)'  When, 
however,  we  consider  how  continuously  the  narrative  pro- 
ceeds, there  is  no  place  for  a  return  to  GhJilee.  The  Evan- 
gelist says :  ^'  He  escaped  out  of  their  hand,  and  went  away 
again  beyond  Jordan,  into  the  place  where  John  at  first 
baptized,  and  there  He  abode.^  To  insert  between  this 
escape  and  the  departure  beyond  Jordan,  a  journey  to  Gal- 
ilee and  a  return,  is  very  arbitrary ;  and  the  more,  that  the 
i^tax  suggests  immediate  chronological  sequence,  the  verb, 
v.  40,  finding  its  subject  in  v.  89.  It  was  not  from  GkJilee 
tJiat  He  went  away  beyond  Jordan,  but  from  Jerusalem, 
so  &r  as  appears  from  the  narrative.  Beyond  Jordan  He 
abides,  till  summoned  by  the  sisters  of  Lazarus  to  Bethany. 
Immediately  after  the  miracle  there  He  retires  to  Ephraim. 

Can  we,  then,  place  this  last  journey  after  the  sojourn  in 
Ephraim,  as  is  done  by  Greswell  ?  We  are  told  that ''  He 
there  continued  with  His  disciples,"  (John  xL  54.)    The 
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retirement  of  Jesus  tbitber  bemg  to  escape  the  notice  of 
the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  who  had  determined  to  pat 
Him  to  death,  (vs.  47-54,)  and  who  ^^  had  given  a  com- 
mandment that,  if  **•  any  man  knew  where  He  were,  he 
should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him,"  there  is  a  strong 
improbability  that  He  would  attract  public  attention  to 
Himself  by  making  excursions  to  teach,  or  to  heaL  While 
nothing  is  said  of  the  nature  of  the  Lord's  labors  in  Epbra- 
im,  the  mention  of  the  fiu^  that  He  continued  there  with 
His  disciples,  intimates  that  to  them  was  His  time  devoted. 
It  is  not  distinctly  said  when  He  left  Ephraim  for  Jerusa- 
lem, but  the  in^resfflon  made  by  the  narrative,  is  that  it 
was  a  very  short  time  before  the  Passover.  Of  the  route, 
the  Evangetist  says  nothing,  except  that  six  days  before 
the  Passover  He  came  to  Bethany,  (xii.  1.)  I^  however. 
He  went  first  to  Gklilee,  and  then,  sending  out  the  Seventy, 
awaited  their  return,  and  followed  upon  their  steps  through 
Perea  to  Jericho  and  Bethany,  He  must  have  left  Ephraim 
a  considerable  time  before  the  Passover.  Greswell  (ii  529) 
finds  in  this  no  difficulty,  as  he  supposes  Him  to  have 
reached  that  city  about  the  end  of  December,  and  to  have 
remained  there  a  month,  or  to  the  end  of  January.  Two 
months  would  thus  remain  for  the  last  journey.' 

Against  this  attempt  to  show  that  the  Lord  went  firom 
Ephraim  back  to  Galilee,  the  language  of  Luke  (ix.  51-53) 
forms  a  strong  objection.  The  Samaritans  ^*  did  not  receive 
Him  because  His  &oe  was  as  though  He  would  go  to  Jeru- 
salem." The  answer,  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the  direc- 
tion of  His  journey,  but  to  His  purpose  in  undertaking  it, 
is  forced  and  unsatis&ctory.  It  b  plain  that  He  was  in 
Galilee  when  He  sent  messengers  to  the  Samaritan  village. 
He  must,  then,  previously  have  left  Ephraim,  and  gone 
into  Galilee,  of  which  journey  nothing  is  said.    This  is  not 

*  See  also  RobiiuBOo,  Ear.  902. 
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impossible,  bat  it  does  not  find  any  support  in  John  or 
Liuke. 

I^  then,  we  cannot,  with  Greswell,  pat  all  the  Lord's 
last  joamey,  beginning  with  Lake  ix.  61,  after  the  sojoam 
at  Ephraim,  can  we  thas  pat  any  part  of  it  ?  Robinson 
here  inserts  aD  following  Luke  xiii.  10.  Bat  this  arrange- 
ment, which  he  supposes  to  be  presented,  ^  perhaps,  for  the 
first  time,**  meets  none  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
neglect  of  chronological  order  by  Lake ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  the  narrative  that  leads  us  to  suppose  any  such 
change  of  place.  The  view  that  Luke  (xviL  11)  refers  to 
His  departure  from  Ephnum,  is  much  better  supported. 
The  statement  of  the  Evangelist:  ^And  it  came  to  pass 
as  He  went  to  Jerusalem  that  He  passed  through  the  midst 
of  Samaria  and  GalQee,'*  may  be  variously  interpreted. 
Jerusalem  was  the  goal,  but  what  was  the  starting  point  ? 
If  the  language  means  that  He  passed  across  these  prov- 
inces, first  Samaria  and  then  Gkililee,  journeying  northward. 
He  could  not  have  been  in  Galilee,  or  in  Perea,  or  in  Sa- 
maria ;  He  must  then  have  been  in  Judea.  But  to  reach 
Jerusalem  from  Judea,  why  pass  through  Samaria  ?  If  we 
make  Ephraim  the  starting  point,  and  assume  that  this  city 
was  near  the  south  border  line  of  Samaria,  we  can  suppose 
that  He  passed  northward  till  He  reached  the  frontier 
of  Galilee,  and  proceeding  along  the  frontier  eastward, 
crossed  the  Jordan,  and  entered  Perea.*  In  this  case  the 
Lord  did  not  travel  in  Galilee,  or  perform  any  ministry 
there,  so  that  His  former  departure  (ix.  51)  may  be  sud  to 
have  been  the  last.  But  can  this  passage  along  the  fron- 
tier be  identified  with  that  departure,  of  which  Matthew 
(xix.  1)  and  Mark  (x.  1)  speak?  From  the  very  definite 
notice  of  place  which  the  latter  gives,  '*  And  He  arose  from 

1  That  the  ezprenion,  "Throngfa  the  midst  of  Samuia  and  Galilee/' 
Zta  fitcov  Softoptiot  tern  ra^iXaiof,  may  be  thoa  nnderstood,  is  generallj 
admitted.    So  Bengel,  Meyer,  Norton,  Alford,  Lichtenatein,  Trenoh. 
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thenoe,'*  we  infer  that  this  departure  was  from  Capemaiim, 
not  from  Ephraim.  Jesas  most  then  have  gone  from 
Ephraim  back  to  Capernaum,  and  thenoe  have  commenced 
His  joomey.  Bat  die  language  (Luke  ix.  51)  implies  that 
He  then  left  Qalilee  for  the  last  time.  The  words,  also,  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  plainly  intimate,  that  the  Lord  had  con* 
tinned  His  labors  in  Galilee  down  to  the  departure  of  whidi 
they  speak.  Thus,  we  conclude  that  Luke  iz.  51  (not  zvu.  11) 
b  parallel  with  Matt.  zix.  1,  and  Mark  z.1.  The  latter  Eyan- 
gdists,  omitting  most  that  took  place  during  the  journey, 
come  again  (Matt.  ziz.  18  ;  Mark  x.  13)  into  imison  with 
Luke,  (xviiL  15 ;)  and  from  this  point  the  narratives  men- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  the  same  particulars.  If  we  make 
Matt.  xiz.  1,  and  Mark  x.  1,  parallel  with  Luke  ix.  51,  it 
is  not,  however,  necessary  to  refer  the  narratives  of  the  for- 
mer to  what  took  place  in  the  beginnii^  of  the  journey. 
All  that  they  tell  us,  may  have  taken  place  after  the  Lord 
left  Ephraim,  and  while  in  Perea, 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  Luke's  words, 
(ix.  51,)  **  He  steadftstly  set  His  &ce  to  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem,*'  refer  to  the  Lord's  final  departure  from  GhJilee ;  and 
that  most  of  the  events  he  relates  from  this  point  to  chap. 
xviiL  15,  where  his  narrative  becomes  parallel  with  those 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  took  place  during  this  journey. 
We  find  no  ground  to  believe,  that  after  this  departure  He 
again  visited  GkJilee.  He  did  not,  indeed,  go  directly  to 
Jerusalem,  as  He  was  preceded  by  the  Seventy,  and  Ss 
course  was  determined  by  the  reception  tiiey  met;  nor, 
when  He  reached  Jerusalem,  could  He  abide  there,  but  was 
forced  to  flee,  first  to  Perea,  and  afterward  to  Ephndm. 
These  flights  the  Synoptists  do  not  mention,  and  we  learn 
from  them  no  more  tiian  that  He  w^it  to  Jerusalem  by 
way  of  Perea. 

If,  then,  all  of  Luke's  account  refers  to  one  and  the 
same  journey,  it  follows  that  he  does  not  relate  in  exact 
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ehroQcdogioiil  order ;  nor  does  it  iqypear  by  whst  principle 
he  is  goremed  in  hit  arrangement.  The  yarions  theories 
tviiich  have  been  presented,  we  most  here  pass  by.  That 
iki  the  main  the  order  is  historical,  b  probable. 

Cknnparing  Luke  with  the  other  Evangelists,  we  mark 
the  following  points  of  identification :  Lake  iic  51,  and 
Matt.  xiz.  1,  and  Mark  x.  1 ;  Luke  zviL  11,  and  the  journey 
from  Bphraim,  John  xi.  55.  Where,  in  Lake's  accoant,  the 
▼isit  to  the  feast  of  Dedication  (John  x.  22)  is  to  be  placed, 
is  not  apparent.  In  the  absence  of  all  definite  data,  we 
Aall  assnme  that  his  statement  (ziiL  22)  is  to  be  referred  to 
the  period  immediately  preceding  this  feast,  and  that  all 
from  chap.  ziv.  to  xrii.  10  may  have  taken  place  after  Jesas' 
return  to  Perea,  (John  x  40.) 

What  determined  the  Lord  to  take  the  roate  through 
Samaria  rather  than  through  Perea,  npon^  this  His  last  jour- 
n^,  we  cannot  tdL  Perluips  it  may  have  been  the  &vor- 
able  reception  which  He  had  before  met  from  the  Samari- 
tans, (John  IV.  39^2,)  or  that  He  desired  to  take  the  most 
direct  route  into  Judea.  That  He  should  send  messengers 
before  SSm,  is  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  this  jour- 
ney  was  of  great  publicity.  Whether  **  to  make  ready  for 
Him,**  cTocfuimu  aimp,  means  idmply  to  prepare  lodgings  for 
Htm,  as  most  suppose,  may  be  questioned.  It  seems  much 
more  to  have  had  reference  to  the  announcement  that  the 
Messiah  was  at  hand,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vil- 
lage should  prepare  themselves  to  receive  Him  with  all  the 
external  marks  of  respect  that  befitted  His  high  dignity. 
But  a  Messiah  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  was  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  Samaritans,  and  they  would  not  receive  Him,  ovk 
cSc^vro  avrov.  (Compare  John  iv.  46.)  This  rejection  of 
Himself  in  the  persons  of  His  messengers,  was  perhaps  a 
divine  intimation  to  Him  that  He  should  not  go  to  Jerusa- 
lem through  Samaria,  but  through  Perea.^    Who  these 

>  Seo  Lichtenstein,  816. 
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meMeogeni  were,  is  not  known*  The  anger  manifested  bj 
James  and  John,  has  led  some,  as  A.  Clarke,  to  suj^xMe 
that  Jesos  had  sent  them,  and  that  they  felt  the  rejection 
as  a  personal  insult ;  bat  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
ground*  The  lofty  and  inq>etaous  lax^uage  of  the  two, 
^Wilt  Thou  that  we  oonmiand  fire  to  come  down  from 
Heaven  and  consume  them  P  "  clearly  intimates,  however, 
that  a  new  stage  in  the  Lord's  work  had  come ;  and  that 
these  disciples,  elated  with  the  hope  that  He  was  now 
about  to  assert  His  kingly  claims,  were  ready  to  punish 
in  the  severest  manner  aU  who  refused  Him  Messianio 
honors. 

From  this  village  they  went  to  another,  (Luke  ix.  56.) 
It  is  not  wholly  clear  whether  the  latter  was  in  Samaria,  or 
Galilee.  The  presumption  is  that  it  was  in  Galilee.'  Tbere 
is  no  mention  of  any  new  messengers,  nor  any  fhrther  allu- 
sion to  the  Samaritans.  The  village  where  He  was  rejected 
is  conjectured  by  Lichtenstein  (818)  to  have  been  Ghmea 
or  Jenin,  situated  upon  the  border  of  Sanugria  and  Galflee, 
and  overlooking  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus.'  From  thenee  the  Lord  would  pass  eastward 
to  the  Jordan,  and  thus  enter  Ferea. 

Luk^  (vs.  57-60)  mentions,  in  connection  with  this 
journey,  the  incidents  which  Matthew  (viiL  19-22)  men- 
tions as  taking  place  just  before  the  journey  to  Gergesa; 
and  adds  also  another  of  like  kind.  As  it  is  very  improbable 
that  events,  so  remarkably  similar,  should  have  occurred 
twice ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  the  Evangel- 
ists relates  most  accurately,'  we  have  followed  the  order  of 
Matthew  in  regard  to  the  incidents  which  he  and  Luke 


>  Mejer,  lachtensteiii.  *  Aotiq.,  20.  6. 1. 

*.Iii  favor  of  Matthew  mott,  as  Meyer,  Bleek,  Lange,  Lichtenstein ;  of 
Luke,  Tischendorf ;  Alford,  nndecided.  That  the  followers  of  Jeeoa  here 
spoken  of  were  Judat  Iscariot,  Thomas,  and  Matthew,  is  a  mere  lancj  of 

Lauge. 
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rdate  in  common^  and  insert  here  what  Luke  alone  relates, 
(vs.  61, 62.) 


Nov.  782.    A.  D.  29. 

Doring  tbe  Jonmej  through  Perea,  the  Lord  to  at-    Matt.  ^dx.  2. 
tended  bj  great  mullitadea,  whom  He  teaches  and  heals.    Mabk  z.  1. 
Upon  the  way  He  is  tempted  bj  a  lawyer,  who  aaka  Him    Luks  x.  25>87. 
how  he  shall,  inherit  eternal  life.    In  reply,  He  relates  the 
parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  One  of  His  disciples  asks    Luki  zL  1-18. 
for  a  form  <^  prayer.    He  gives  Him  the  form,  and  adds 
tome  remarks  on  the  right  method  of  prayer. 

It  is  not  improbable,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that 
tbe  popalaritj  of  the  Lord  had  somewhat  diminished  in 
Galilee  before  His  final  departure,  in  part  through  the 
open  and  active  hostility  of  the  Pharisees,  in  part  that  tfie 
novelty  of  His  appearance  had  passed  by,  and  in  part 
through  the  increasmgly  repellent  character  of  His  teach- 
ings. But  He  was  now  entering  upon  a  field  of  labor  al- 
most new,  and  yet  prophetically  foretold — wtpay  rav  lop- 
Soi'ov,  "beyond  Jordan.**  Comparatively  few  in  Perea,  we 
may  believe,  had  seen  or  heard  Him ;  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Seventy  that  He  was  about  to  follow  them, 
would  naturally  csill  general  attention  to  His  movements, 
and  gather  great  crowds  around  Him.  It  is  apparent,  also, 
that  the  peculiar  character  of  this  journey  gave  new  im- 
pulse to  the  prevalent  Messianic  expectations.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Matthew,  (xiz.  2,)  in  general  terms,  that  He  healed, 
but  no  specific  cases  are  given.  Mark  speaks  only  of 
teaching. 

We  have  no  data  to  determine  when  the  inquiry  of  the 
lawyer  was  made.  It  may  have  been  early  in  the  journey, 
whilst  the  Lord  was  yet  on  the  border  of  Samaria;  and  His 
reply  derives  a  special  significance  from  tbe  £act  that  He 
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ffimself  had  just  been  rejected  by  the  Samaritans.  Still,  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Jews  to  the  Samaritans  would  have 
given  point  to  the  parable,  wherever  He  may  have  been. 

Luke  (zL  1)  introduces  the  request  for  a  form  of  prayer, 
with  the  remark,  that  ^  as  He  was  praying  in  a  certdn 
place,  when  He  ceased,  one  of  His  disciples  said.unto  Him,'* 
Ac  From  this  it  has  been  inferred  by  some,  as  Oostersee, 
that  the  incident  stands  here  in  its  historical  connection, 
and  is  inserted  by  Matthew  out  of  its  place  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Meant,  (vi  9-13.)  It  certainly  appears  more  prob- 
able that  it  should  be  given  in  answer  to  a  disciple  than 
to  the  multitude ;  and  if  it  had  been  spoken  on  that  occa- 
sion,  it  might  have  rimply  been  referred  to  here.  Still, 
many,  as  Meyer,  make  it  to  have  been  original  in  Matthew, 
and  repeated  here ;  and  others,  as  Alford,  that  it  stands  in 
close  connection  with  what  goes  before  in  both  Evangelists. 
Tliolnck  takes  the  distinction,  that  in  the  first  instance  it 
was  generally  given,  but  in  the  latter  as  a  specific  form. 
The  difference  of  expresdon  in  the  two  cases  is  explained 
by  the  &ct  that  Luke  gives  here,  as  often*  a  less  oomj^ete 
report  of  Christ's  words. 


Nov.— Dec.  782.    a.  Di*29. 

The  Lord  heals  a  dumb  poaaesBed  man.    The  Phari^    lana  zL  14-86. 
sees  acciue  Hun  of  casting  out  devils  through  Beelzebub. 
He  replies  to  them,  and  while  He  is  spealdng  a  woman 
in  the  crowd  blesses  Him.    He  contmues  to  discourse  to        **    zLSt-Stt. 
the  multitude  on  the  desire  for  signs.    He  dines  with  a 
Pharisee,  and  sharply  rebukes  Pharisaical  hypocrisj.        "    zL  S7-Mk 
The  Pharisees  are  greatly  enraged,  and  He  proceeds  to        **    ziL  1-18. 
address  the  disciples,  admonishing  them  to  beware  of 
the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and  to  fear  God  only.   One        *'     ziL  18-81 
of  those  present  desires  of  Him  that  He  will  make  his 
brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  him.    He  denies  his 
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request,  and  ipetks  tbe  parable  of  the  ridi  fooL    He    Liro  ziL  81-5& 

admooiflhes  the  disciples  to  watdi  for  the  coming  of  the 

Son  of  Man,  and,  after  answering  a  question  <^  Peter, 

proceeds  to  address  the  people  req)ect]ngth«»r  inability        *'     xiL  54-69. 

to  <Usoem  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  relatioD  of  this  mirade  of  the  dumb  possessed,  and 
of  the  disooorse  following  it,  to  the  healing  mentioned  by 
Matthew,  (zii  22,)  and  the  disoourse  there  given,  has  been 
already  discussed.  Most  agree  that  Lake  has  placed  them 
h^e  oat  of  their  historical  connections.^  Tbchendorf 
identifies  tiiis  healing  with  the  miracle  in  Matt.  ix.  32-^4, 
bat  regards  it  rightly  placed  here.  Greswell  strongly  in- 
flists  that  this  account  is  whoUy  distinct  fix>m  those  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark.  It  being  impossible  to  come  to  any  cer- 
tain result,  we  shall  follow  Luke's  order,  assuming  that 
Matthew  relates  other  cases  of  healing  and  another  dis- 
course. In  regard  to  the  rebukes  of  the  Pharisees  by  the 
Lord,  spoken  at  the  house  of  a  Pharisee,  (vs.  87-62,)  we 
dte  the  just  observation  of  Alford,  that  He  ''  spoke  at 
this  meal  parts  of  that  discourse  with  which  He  afterward 
Bolenmly  closed  His  public  ministry." 

That  Jesus  should  have  been  invited  by  a  Pharisee  to 
dine  with  him,  or  rather  to  break&st  with  him,  when  the 
sect  in  general  was  so  hostile  to  Him,  may  have  been  owing 
to  the  desire  to  have  one  so  famous  for  a  guest,  or  perhaps 
to  a  true  impulse  of  hospitality.  The  severity  of  His 
language  seems  directed  rather  against  Pharisaism  than 
against  the  individuals  then  present,  except  so  fitr  as  their 
consciences  should  compel  a  sel^application.  The  sins  are 
rebuked  which  were  characteristic  of  that  party.  The 
lawyer  (v.  45)  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  his 
class  and  the  Pharisees  in  general,  as  if  the  former  were  a 
kind  of  higher  order,  a  learned  aristocracy.    That  the  Lord 

*  So  BobinsoD,  Alford,  Licbtenstein. 
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toaohed  his  hearerB  to  the  qnick,  b  apparent  firom  dichr 
vehement  attempts  to  entangle  Him  by  their  questions. 

It  would  seem  that  immediately  after  the  rebuke  of  the 
Pharisees,  the  Lord  admonished  His  disciples  to  beware  of 
their  hypocrisy,  and  added  other  injunctions,  (ziL  1-12.) 
But  as  Wb  words  are  given  by  Matthew  in  other  relations, 
which  seem  historical,we  must  suppose  either  that  He  repeats 
sayings  earlier  spoken,  or  that  Luke  connects  than  with 
this  occasion,  disregarding  the  order  of  events.  This  re- 
mark also  applies  to  all  from  v.  22  to  the  end  of  the  chapt^.' 

The  request  of  one  of  the  company,  that  the  Lord  dionld 
speak  to  his  brother  to  divide  the  inheritance  with  him, 
and  'the  following  parable  of  the  rich  fool,  are  mentioned 
only  by  Luke.  The  request  shows  how  much  the  attention 
of  men  was  turned  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  and  this  &ot 
doubtless  greatly  inflamed  the  hostility  of  the  Pharisees. 


Nov.— Dbo.  782.    A.  D.  29, 

Being  told  of  the  murder  of  the  Gtlileans  by  PilaAe,    Luu  x3L  1-t. 
He  replies,  and  adda  a  parable  respecting  tbe  fig  tree. 
Whilst  teaching  in  the  synagogue  upon  the  Sabbath,  He    Lnn  zHi.  10-11 
heals  a  woman  who  had  been  ack  eighteen  yean.    He 
is  rebuked  for  this  by  the  master  <^  the  synagogue,  but 
puts  him  to  shame.    He  continues  His  Journey  toward 
Jerusalem,  and  repUea  to  the  question  of  one  idio  asked    Idixs  xffi.  2S-tt, 
Him,  Are  there  few  that  be  saved?    The  same  day  He 
is  warned  by  certain  Pharisees  against  Herod. 

Of  these  GkJileans,  so  murdered  by  Pilate,  we  have  no 
other  mention,  and  cannot  tell  when  the  event  occurred. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  at  Jerusalem,  and 
during  a  feast*    The  relations  of  Pilate  to  the  Jews  were 

'  See  Oostenee  io  loco ;  also  Alford. 

*  See  analogous  oaaes  in  Josephus,  Antiq.  17.  9  and  lOi 
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Boeh  as  to  make  this  act  of  omelty  highly  probable.  He 
waa  no  respecter  of  places,  and  did  not  hesitate  upon  occa- 
sion to  violate  the  sanctity  of  the  temple.  Some  have 
supposed  these  Galileans  to  be  the  followers  of  Judas  of 
Galileci  (Acts  v.  87,)  but  without  any  good  grounds. 
Probably  it  was  some  sudden  outbreak  at  one  of  the  feasts, 
and  they,  perhiq)s  taking  part  in  it,  perhaps  only  mere 
spectators,  were  slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  outer 
court.  That  the  event  was  recent,  and  that  it  excited 
great  indignation,  are  apparent  from  the  narrative.  The 
attempt  of  Greswell  (iiL  26)  to  connect  it  with  the  sedition 
of  Barabbas,  (Luke  xjdiL  19,)  and  to  place  it  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  Passover,  and  thus  to  find  in  it  a  note  of 
time,  is  more  subtle  than  forcible.  Hengstenberg,*  suppos- 
ing the  parable  of  the  fig  tree  was  spoken  a  year  before  the 
Lord's  death,  makes  the  murder  of  these  Gtalileans  to  have 
been  al  the  last  Passover  but  one,  or  that  mentioned  in 
John  vL  4,  which  the  Lord  did  not  attend.  Of  the  tower 
that  fell  in  Siloam,  we  have  no  knowledge* 

The  parable  of  the  ^g  tree  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  giving  a  chronological  datum  to  determine  the 
length  of  the  Lord's  ministry.'  Some  refer  the  three  years 
to  the  whole  period  before  Christ,  during  which  Gk>d  was 
waiting  for  the  Jews ;'  some  to  the  three  polities,  judges, 
kings,  and  high  priests.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has 
any  chronological  value.* 

The  healing  of  the  sick  woman  is  mentioned  by  Luke, 
without  any  mark  of  time  or  place,  except  generally,  that  it 
was  in  a  synagogue  and  upon  the  Sabbath.  The  decided 
manner  in  which  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  expresses  him- 
self against  the  lawfulness  of  healing  on  this  day,  indicates 
that  the  Pharisuc  party  had  determined  to  treat  such 
works  of  healing  as  a  violation  of  its  sanctity.    There  is  no 

>  Christ,  m.  M9.  *  Bengel,  Kraffl»  WIeseler,  Stier. 

*  Grotiu.  *  8o  Meyer,  Tiiehtenrtein,  Trench. 
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expresdon  of  sympathy  with  the  woman,  of  sorrow  at  her 
sickness,  or  joy  at  her  recovery.  That  in  this  oondeouu^ 
tion  of  the  Lord^s  act  he  was  siq>ported  by  others,  iqipean 
fix>m  V.  17.  Such  a  literal  adherence  to  the  law,  and  viola- 
tion of  its  spirit,  awaken  Christ's  jnst  indignation,  and  He 
denomices  him  as  a  hypocrite.  Perhaps,  the  parable  of  the 
mustard  seed  and  leaven  may  have  been  repeated  here.' 

The  acoomit  of  the  Lord's  progress,  (v«  22,)  that  ^  He 
went  through  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  journey- 
ing toward  Jerusalem,''  is  too  indefinite  to  determine  what 
stage  of  His  journey  He  had  now  readied.  Some  would 
refer  it  to  His  going  up  firom  Perea  to  Bethany  at  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus,  (John  zL  1-17.)  *  Some  suf^rt  is 
thought  to  be  found  for  this  in  the  Lord's  words,  (vs.  32, 38:) 
^  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils,  and  I  do  cures  to-day,  and  to- 
morrow, and  the  third  I  shall  be  perfected. .  I  must  walk 
to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following."  The  three 
days  are  said  to  refer  to  the  time  necessary  to  go  up  firooi 
Perea  to  Bethany,  and  are  to  be  literally  taken.  The 
meaning  of  His  words  then  Is,  *'  In  three  days  I  perfect  this 
part  of  my  work,  and  not  till  then  do  I  leave  Eterod's  do- 
minions.!' But  even  if  the  language  is  capable  of  this  in- 
terpretation, it  is  certain  that  v.  22,  which  speaks  of  a  jour- 
ney to  Jerusalem,  would  not  be  applied  to  a  journey  to 
Bethany,  which  was  rather  a  turning  aside  from  His  fixed 
route,  in  answer  to  a  special  request. 

The  time  when  the  Pharisees  came  to  ]ffim,  to  warn  EBm 
to  depart  or  Herod  would  kill  Him,  is  designated  as  the 
same  day  when  the  question  was  asked  Him,  ^  Are  there 
few  that  be  saved  ? "  This  was  one  of  the  days  during 
which  He  was  teaching  and  journeying  toward  Jerusalem, 
(v.  22.)  That  Herod  should  be  spoken  o^  shows  that  Je> 
sus  was  now  either  in  Galilee  or  Perea,  and  so  under  his 
jurisdiction  and  exposed  to  his  anger.     Meyer  supposes 

*  MoKnight,  Mejer,  AUM.  <  Wietder,  OortwiM. 
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Km  to  be  still  in  Galilee,  and  that  His  replj  to  the  Fhari- 
sees  (▼.  82)  ia  to  be  understood:  ^I  have  yet  three  days  in 
which  to  lalxMr  in  Gkdilee  and  to  complete  my  work  of  cast- 
ing out  devils  and  of  healing,  and  then  I  most  go  up  to 
Jemsalem."  On  the  third  day  He  comes  to  the  border,  as 
related  in  xviL  11.  But  are  the  Lord's  words  to  be  under* 
stood  of  diree  literal  days?^  This  literal  interpretation  is 
not  to  be  pressed.  Tliere  is  no  good  reason  woy  the  lan- 
guage may  not  be  understood  as  a  general  statement,  that 
His  labors  must  be  continued  till  He  should  perfect  them 
at  BBs  death  in  Jerusalem.* 

Tlie  motive  of  tiie  I%arisees  in  thus  wammg  the  Lord 
to  depart,  is  not  clear*  It  is  possible  that  they  were  His 
fiiends,  and  that  their  message  was  based  upon  some  infor- 
mation which  they  possessed  of  the  purposes  of  Herod,  who 
may  have  been  in  Perea,  at  Liyias,  or  Machaerus.  Had 
he  been,  the  great  publicity  with  which  the  Lord  jour- 
neyed, could  scarcely  have  &iled  to  draw  the  king's  attenr 
tion  to  Him,  and  to  awaken  some  suspidon  of  His  designs. 
If  not  His  friends,  some  suppose  them  to  have  been  sent  by 
Herod  in  order  to  frighten  Him  from  his  territories.'  This 
supposition  finds  some  support  in  Wb  rej^y,  ^Gh>  ye  and 
tdl  that  fox,''  Ac.  Less  probable  is  the  supposition  that 
they  feign  themsdves  to  be  Herod's  messengers,  in  order  to 
drive  Him  into  Judea,  where  He  can  be  more  readily  ar- 
rested by  the  priests  and  rulers.  Perhaps  the  simpler  expla- 
nation is  that,  without  being  sent  by  Herod,  or  having  any 
special  knowledge  of  his  plans,  they  gratify  their  malice  by 
uttering  the  threat  that  he  will  kill  Him  if  He  does  not  de- 
part 

Hie  apostrophe  to  Jerusalem  (vs.  34, 35)  is  found  also  in 

>  So  Ifejer,  AUbrd.  This,  howerer,  mikes  it  neeassaiy  to  render 
UKHovfuUf  "  I  perfeot  mj  works ;"  not,  ai  in  our  Tenion,  **  I  shall  be  per- 
fwted." 

•  So  Lishtcnstein,  Btier,  Owen.  >  MeKni|;lit,  Mcjer,  AUisrd. 
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Matt.  xziiL  37-39,  where  it  was  spoken  after  the  Lord  left 
the  temple  for  the  last  time.  From  its  nature,  and  from  the 
connection  in  which  it  stands  in  both  Evangelists,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  twice  spoken.'  Most  who  think  it  to 
have  been  spoken  but  once,  find  its  most  fittmg  place  in 
Matthew.' 

It  has  been  questioned  how  the  words,  ^  Ye  shall  not 
see  me,  until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he 
that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,**  are  to  be  under- 
stood. The  most  obvious  meaning  is,  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  in  the  large  prophetic  sense,  and  refer  to  His  depart- 
ure into  Heaven,  and  to  His  joyful  reception  by  the  naticm 
when  He  should  come  again  in  His  kingdom.  And  this 
also  best  fits  the  connection  of  the  thought.  No  pn^het 
could  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.  There  He  must  die,  and  af- 
terward ascend  to  Ood,  to  be  seen  no  more  till  the  hearts 
of  the  people  should  be  made  ready  for  Him.  Till  then 
their  house  was  left  unto  them  desolate.  The  supposition 
that  He  foretold  His  purpose  to  go  up  to  the  coming  Pass- 
over, and  that  it  there  found  its  entire  fiilfilment,'  is  er* 
roneous.  That  some  of  the  people  did  then  say,  (Luke  ziz. 
38,)  *^  Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,''  was  no  general,  much  less  national,  acceptance  of 
Him,  and  no  real  fiilfilment  of  His  words.  Still,  some  allu- 
sion to  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  at  Uis  triumphal  entry, 
need  not  be  denied.* 

Dig.  782.    a.  d.  29. 

From  Perea  He  goes  up  to  Jeroaslem,  to  be  present    Jobm  x.  S^M. 
at  the  feast  of  Dedication.    Upon  the  way  He  paasee 
through  the  Tillage  <^  Bethany,  and  viaitB  Mary  and  Mar-    Liro  z.  SS-4S. 
tha.    Reaching  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  demand  that  He 
declare  i^ahily  whether  He  is,  or  is  not,  the  Messiah. 

1  So  Stier,  Alford,  ElUoott  a  Meyer,  Lange,  De  Wettt. 

•  Wieseler,  SSL  «  Meyer  in  looo. 
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He  nmwen  them  b j  referring  to  His  past  words  and  Jomr  z.  V^-AX 
works.  The  Jews,  thinking  His  answer  Uaq>beinoas, 
take  up  stones  to  stone  Hun.  He  oontinnes  His  dis- 
ooorse  to  them,  bat  as  they  seek  to  arrest  Him,  He  es- 
capes from  them,  and  goes  beyond  Jordan  to  fiethany, 
(Bethabara,)  and  abides  there.  Many  resort  to  Him, 
and  beBere  on  Him. 

It  k  at  this  point  that  we  would  insert  the  narrative  of 
John,  (x.  22-42,)  embracing  the  TJsit  to  the  feast  of  Dedi- 
cation, and  the  return  to  Perea.  These  events  are  omitted 
by  the  Synoptists,  as  not  falling  into  the  spope  of  their  nar* 
ratives,  which  leads  them  to  mention  no  visit  at  Jerusalem 
but  the  last. 

That  the  vidt  at  Bethany,  mentioned  by  Luke  only, 
took  place  at  this  time,  cannot  be  positively  affirmed,  but 
it  cannot  well  be  put  earlier.  Not  improbably  it  is  placed 
by  the  Evangelist  in  its  present  position  in  the  narrative 
upon  other  than  chronological  grounds. 

The  journey,  as  it  has  been  traced,  brings  Him  into  the 
neighborhood  of  Jerusalem.  His  presence  at  the  feast  of 
Dedication  is  often  ascribed  to  the  &ct  of  Ss  proximity  to 
the  city,  rather  than  to  any  design,  on  leaving  GblDee,  to  be 
present.*  It  is  not  indeed  probable  that  He  would  go  up 
aimj^  because  of  the  feast,  which  He  might  have  observ- 
ed elsewhere.  The  three  great  feasts,  says  Iightfoot» 
** might  not  be  celebrated  in  any  other  place;  but  the 
Eugenia  was  kept  eveiywhere  throughout  the  whole 
land.''  As  one  of  the  minor  feasts,  His  presence  implies 
some  special  motive.  May  we  not  find  this  in  the  character 
of  the  Lord's  last  journey?  For  a  considerable  period  He 
had  avoided  Jerusalem;  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  He 
went  up  secredy.  Now  He  seeks  publicity.  Wherever 
the  Seventy  go  they  proclaim  Him,  and  all  understand  that 
He  appears  as  the  Messiah.    Perhaps,  as  has  been  already 
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intimated,  He  may  have  designed  to  send  His  measengen 
into  Judea ;  and  if  they  found  a  fiivorable  reception,  to  f(d- 
low  them.,  There  is  then  no  reason  why  He  should  longer 
avoid  Jerusalem.  He  will  present  Himself  before  the  priests 
and  scribes  and  rulers,  that  they  may  show  forth  what  is  in 
their  hearts ;  show  whether  they  can  yet  recognise  in  Him 
the  Messiah.  And  the  feast  of  Dedication  had  qpecial  sig- 
nificance as  the  time  of  such  a  visit.  It  was  appointed  in 
coDunemoration  of  the  national  deliverance  by  the  Macos^ 
bees  fix>m  the  oppression  of  the  Syrians,  (b.  o.  164,)  and  of 
the  cleansing  of  the  temple  and  restoration  of  the  appointed 
worship.'  It  should  not  only  have  reminded  the  Jews  of 
the  sins  that  brought  them  under  the  tyranny  of  Antiochos 
and  of  the  goodness  of  God  in  their  deliverance,  but  have 
taught  them  the  true  cause  of  their  present  bondage,  and 
awakened  in  them  hopes  of  a  more  glorious  deliverance 
through  the  Son  of  David.  Had  the  Lord  focmd  them  con- 
scious of  sin,  and  humbling  themselves  under  the  punish- 
ments of  Gk>d,  the  way  would  have  been  opened  for  a  new 
cleansing  of  the  temple,  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  and 
nobler  worship.  But  the  feast  served  only  to  feed  thdr 
pride,  to  foster  their  hate  of  Roman  rule,  and  to  turn  their 
hearts  away  from  the  true  deliverer.  A  Judas  Maccabeus 
they  would  have  welcomed ;  but  Jesus,  whose  first  work 
must  be  to  deliver  them  from  sin,  found  no  &vor  in  their 
eyes. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  Seventy  may  have 
preceded  Jesus  at  Jerusalem,  announong  His  coming. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Jews  gather  around  ffim,  and 
the  character  of  their  question,  '^How  long  dost  thou  make 
us  to  doubt?  If  Thou  be  the  Christ,  tell  us  plainly,'' 
clearly  indicate  that  in  some  way  their  attention  had  been 
especially  drawn  to  Him  as  something  more  than  a  prophet, 
as  indeed  the  Christ.    If  we  compare  this  language  with 

>  1  Mmo.  It.  61-59. 
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that  ottered  but  two  months  earlier  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles, it  appears  evident  that  Wb  Messianic  dums  had 
now  become  prominent.  That  the  Jews  asked  the  qaestion 
with  the  intent  to  make  an  affirmative  answer  the  basis  of 
accusation,'  is  not  improbable ;  but  it  may  also  have  been 
an  honest  expression  of  doubt.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  preliminary  teaching  or  healing, 
nothing  to  call  forth  the  question*  He  is  silent  till  it  is  ad- 
dressed Him  by  the  people,  and  this  was  as  soon  as  He 
appeared  in  the  temple. 

The  Lord's  reply,  "I  told  you,  and  ye  believed  not,** 
must  refer  to  the  general  sentiment  and  scope  of  His  teach- 
ings ;  for  we  nowhere  have  on  record  any  express  avowal 
to  the  Jews  that  He  was  the  Messiah.  Such  an  avowal 
He  seems  purposely  to  have  avoided.  His  own  words  were : 
^  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself  my  witness  is  not  true.  There 
is  another  that  beareth  witness  of  me,''  (John  v.  81,  32.)  In 
conformity  to  this  general  rule.  He  here  refers  the  Jews  to 
His  works.  ^  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father's  name, 
they  bear  witness  of  me ;"  and  that  this  evidence  was  not 
sufficient  He  ascribes  to  their  unbelief.  This  was  not  what 
tiiey  wanted,  md  they  must  have  thought  it  very  remark- 
able, that  if  He  were  the  Christ,  He  did  not  explicitly  and 
openly  affirm  it.  They  did  not  consider  that  ^^  with  the 
heart  m«i  believeth  unto  righteousness,"  and  that  the  evi- 
dence that  was  convincing  to  a  Nathanael,  was  wholly  un- 
satisfactory to  a  Caiaphas.  That  in  their  question  they  had 
no  other  than  the  current  conceptions  of  the  Messiah,  ap- 
pears from  the  efB^ct  of  His  reply  upon  them.  So  soon  as 
He  began  to  speak  of  His  relations  to  Gh>d  as  His  Father, 
and  said,  ^^  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  they  sought  to  stone 
Him.  This  was  open  blasphemy,  and  the  blasphemer  must 
be  stoned. 

His  reference  to  the  figure  of  the  sheep,  (v.  26,)  as  it 

>  8o  Meyer  after  Luther. 
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had  been  used  by  Him  at  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  (z.  1*18,) 
is  not  strange,  for  probably  most  of  those  now  present, 
priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  were  residents  in  Jemsalem, 
and  had  heard  His  words  at  that  time.  The  interval  was 
bat  two  months,  not  so  long  that  they  oonld  have  forgotten 
what  He  then  said,  especially  if  they  had  not  heard  Bha. 
since. 

This  attempt  to  take  His  life,  compared  with  that  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  (viii  59,)  may  perhaps  show  less  of 
hasty  passion,  but  indicates  a  fixed  purpose  to  destroy  ffim.* 
The  attempt  to  take  Him  (v.  89)  may  have  been  with  de- 
sign to  keep  Him  in  custody  till  He  could  be  formally  tried; 
or  that  removing  Him  from  the  Temple,  they  might  imme- 
diately stone  Him.  That  His  escape  was  nuraculous,  is  not 
said,  though  so  regarded  by  many.*  If  He  had  designed  to 
send  His  messengers  into  Judea,  this  new  manifestation  of 
hostility  may  have  prevented  it ;  for  if  His  life  was  in  danger 
at  Jerusalem,  He  could  not  have  journeyed  safely  into  other 
parts  of  the  province.  No  other  place  of  refhge  was  open 
to  Him  than  Perea.  Thus  the  Seventy  may  but  partially 
have  completed  their  intended  circuit,  Judea  being  shut 
against  them ;  and  this  will  explain  why  their  labors  are  so 
briefly  noticed  by  the  Evangelist. 

The  Lord,  now  leaving  Judea,  goes  beyond  Jordan, 
^'  into  the  place  where  John  at  first  baptized.''  There  is 
no  doubt  that  this  was  Bethabara  or  Bethany,  (L  28.)  Its 
position  has  already  been  considered.  The  motives  that  led 
to  its  selection  are  wholly  conjectural.  That  He  sought  it 
merely  as  a  place  of  safety  from  the  Jews,  is  possible ;  but 
here,  on  the  other  hand.  He  was  exposed  to  the  anger  of 
Herod,  (Luke  xiiL  81,  82.)  Aside  from  considerations  of 
His  personal  safety,  there  is  much  significance  in  this  return 
to  the  place  of  His  baptism.    He  might  expect  to  find  there, 

I  Lnthardt^  ii.  190.  •  So  Luthardt;  contra,  M^jer. 
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as  He  did,  many  whose  hearts  had  been  prepared  by  the 
teachings  and  baptism  of  Jc^  for  the  reception  of  His  own 
words.  It  is  said  that  ^^  there  He  abode*''  This  implies 
that  He  made  no  long  circuits  through  the  surroundmg 
towns.  He  abode  in  the  town  or  district  of  Bethany,  where 
many  resorted  unto  ffim,  and  where  Mary  and  Martha 
sent  to  Him  during  the  sickness  of  Lazarus.'  How  long 
He  sojourned  here  ere  He  went  up  to  Bethany,  near  Jeru* 
aalem,  to  raise  Lazarus,  does  not  clearly  appear^  It  is  in- 
ferred by  some,  from  the  language  of  His  disciples,  after 
He  had  proposed  to  return  to  Judea,  (zL  7,  8,)  **Tbe 
Jews  of  late  sought  to  stone  Thee  " — vw  c^Trow,  <fec,  that 
He  had  but  just  come  from  Jerusalem.'  Much  stress,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  laid  on  this.  (See  Acts  vii.  52.)  From  the 
ieast  of  Dedication  to  the  Passover  was  about  four  months, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  half  of  this,  or  more,  was  spent 
'^  beyond  Jordan,"  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethany.  Many 
would  place  during  this  time  much  that  Luke  relates. 
\Jf(m  grounds  already  stated,  we  shall  assign  to  this  period 
aD  from  chap.  ziv.  to  xvii.  10. 


Dbo.  782.    A.  D.  29. 

The  Lord  is  inTited  to  feast  with  one  of  the  chief  Lnn  xiv.  1-6. 
Pharisees  on  the  Sabbath  day»  and  there  heals  a  man 
who  had  the  dropsy,  and  defends  the  lawfulness  of  the 
act     He  addresses  the  gneets,  reproving  them   for     "     ziy.  7-14. 
dioostng  the  highest  seats,  and  reminds  His  host  of  his 
duty  to  the  poor,  and  speaks  the  parable  <^  the  great     "     ziy.  15-24. 
sapper.    As  He  jonmeyed  on,  great  multitudes  went     "     ziy.  25-86. 
with  Him,  and  He  addresses  them  npon  the  self-denial 
required  in  disciples.    Publicans  and  sinners  ooming  in     ^'     zf;  1-82. 

*  As  to  the  use  of  "  abode/'  fuptu^f  see  John  ii.  IB;  iy.  40;  yii.  9;  zL  ^ 

*  Meyer. 
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hfge  Bmnben  to  hear  ffim,  the  tcribes  and  Fhariiees    Lukb  xt.  1-Sl 

marmtir  that  He  should  reoeiye  them,  and  eat  with  them. 

He,  therefore,  utters  seTeral  parables,  that  of  the  lost 

sheep,  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver,  and  of  the  prodigal 

son ;  and  to  His  disciples  that  of  the  wasteflil  steward,     **     xil  1-lS. 

adding  admonitioni  against  coTeCousness.    The  Phari*     ^     xtL  14-4L 

sees  deriding  Him,  He  rebukes  them,  and  utters  the 

parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Laanis.    He  addressee  the     **     xriL  l-lOi 

disdples  upon  offences,  and  foigiyenees,  and  faith. 

The  Pharisee  by  whom  the  Lord  was  invited  to  eat 
bread,  is  described  as  ^'  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees.''  This 
may  denote  that  he  was  of  high  social  position,  bat  prob- 
ably includes  some  ofScial  distinction,  as  that  he  was  diief 
of  a  synagogue,  or  member  of  the  Sanhedrim.  His  motiye 
in  thus  seeking  the  Lord's  society,  does  not  clearly  appear; 
and  it  is  possible  that,  unlike  most  of  his  sect,  he  wished  to 
show  him  some  mark  of  respect,  perhaps  as  a  prophet,  per- 
haps as  the  Messiah.  Still  the  Lord's  words  (v.  12)  imply 
that  he  made  the  feast  in  a  sel^eeking,  ostentatious  spirit, 
and  under  the  pretence  of  hospitality  he  may  have  hidden 
an  evil  design.  It  appears  that  there  were  many  invited, 
and  that  they  were  of  the  richer  and  better  class.  It  was 
customary  for  the  Jews  to  entertain  their  friends  upon  the 
Sabbath,  although  they  cooked  no  food.  '^  The  Jews'  tables 
were  generally  better  spread  on  that  day  than  on  any 
other.'  ** 

The  appearance  of  the  dropsical  man  at  such  a  feast,  it 
b  not  easy  to  explain.  He  could  hardly,  if  severely  ill, 
have  been  invited  as  a  guest ;  and  it  is  said  that  after  the 
Lord  had  ^  healed  him  He  let  him  go,"  as  if  he  were  only 
accidentally  present.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  he  came 
merely  as  a  spectator,  although  eastern  customs  pennit 
strangers  to  enter  houses  at  all  hours  with  great  freedom, 
and  they  are  often  present  at  feasts  merely  to  look  on. 

>  Lightfbot;  sea  Tranoh,  Hir.  96S. 
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Some  haye  therefore  sapposed  that  he  was  intentionally 
brought  in  by  the  Pharisees,  to  see  if  the  Lord  would  heal 
him  on  that  day.'  But  it  is  more  probable  that  he  came  in 
faith  to  be  healed,  and  miable,  perhaps,  to  approach  the 
Lord  before  He  entered  into  the  house,  now  forced  himself 
into  the  room  where  He  was.  Had  he  been  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pharisees,  it  may  well  be  donbted  whether 
the  Lord  would  have  healed  him. 

McEnight  supposes  the  parable  of  the  great  supper  to 
be  the  same  as  that  mentioned  by  Matt.  xxii.  2-14,  and  to 
have  been  spoken  a  second  time  in  the  temple.  But  the 
parables  are  wholly  distinct,  as  a  comparison  of  the  details 
plainly  shows. 

As  the  end  of  His  ministry  drew  nigh,  and  the  hostility 
of  His  enemies  became  more  open,  the  Lord's  words  became 
more  and  more  plain  in  showing  how  much  of  self-denial 
was  involved  in  becoming  one  of  His  disciples.  The  same 
remarks  in  substance  He  had  before  made,  (Matt.  z«  37  ;) 
but  He  here  adds  new  illustrations.  He  compares  Himself 
to  a  man  who  wishes  to  build  a  tower.  His  Church ;  and  to  a 
ting  who  goes  to  make  war  with  another  king,  with  the 
prince  of  this  world ;  and  they  who  would  aid  Him  in  this 
building,  or  in  this  warfare,  must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  all. 

The  great  concourse  of  publicans  and  sinners  to  Him 
cannot  be  explained  fi*om  any  thing  in  His  language  (ziv. 
25-35)  as  especially  applicable  to  them,  nor  as  springing  from 
their  exclusion  firom  the  feast.  It  rather  marks  the  &ct 
that,  now  that  His  words  had  become  more  sharp  against 
the  Pharisees,  and  the  breach  between  them  and  Km  more 
apparent,  this  dass  rallied  around  Him  and  thronged  to 
hear  Him.  Much  to  the  disgust  of  the  Pharisees,  He  did 
not  disdain  even  to  eat  with  them.  Such  an  act  they 
deemed  in  the  highest  degree  unbecoming  in  one  who 
daimcd  to  be  the  Messiah  ;  and  it  was  also  a  keen  reproof 

1  M  oKoight,  Ooatenee,  Stier. 
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to  th^nselvefl,  who  so  sompulondy  exdaded  all  publicans 
and  dnners  firom  their  society. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep^  as 
here  given  by  Luke,  is  the  same  as  that  given  by  Matt 
xviiL  12, 13.  From  the  relation  in  which  it  'stands  to  the 
other  parables  which  Luke  has  recorded,  we  cannot  well 
doubt  that  it  was  spok^  at  the  same  time.  But  such  an 
illustration,  so  natural  and  apt,  may  have  been  used  more 
than  once,  and  been  spoken  earlier  in  Qalilee,  as  Matthew 
relates.  Perhaps,  both  in  form  and  in  meaning,  some  dis- 
tinction may  be  drawn  between  them* 

The  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  lost  piece  of  silver, 
and  of  the  prodigal  son,  seem  to  have  been  all  uttered  at 
once  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  who  murmured  at  IBs 
reception  of  publicans  and  sinners.  That  which  immediately 
follows,  of  the  unjust  steward,  was  spoken  to  the  disciples ; 
but  whether  immediately  or  after  a  Uttle  intervali  we  have 
no  data  to  decide. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  words  addressed  to  the 
Pharisees  in  v.  18,  respecting  divorce  and  adultery,  are  to  be 
connected  with  the  verses  immediately  preceding;  but  the 
parable  that  follows,  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  has  plain 
reference  to  that  sect.  Whether  the  words  to  the  disciples 
(zviL  1-10)  followed  at  once  upon  the  parable,  we  cannot 
determine. 


Jan.— Feb.  783.    a.  d.  30. 

Lazaroa,  the  brother  of  Mary  and  Martha,  being  sick,  JoBH  xL  1-4S. 
they  send  a  messenger  to  the  Lord  in  Perea  to  inform 
Him  of  his  sic^ess.  After  receiving  the  message  He 
abides  still  two  days  in  the  place  where  He  was.'  Tak- 
ing thedisdples  with  Him,  He  then  goes  to  Bethany  and 
raises  Lasams  from  the  dead.  Many  of  the  Jews  present 
believed  on  Him,  but  others  departing  to  Jerusalem  teU 
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wfaal  had  occurred  to  the  Fhariseefl.  A  oouncQ  is  som*  Jomr  xL  i1^% 
mooed,  and  GaiapbaB  the  high  priest  advises  that  He  be 
pat  to  death.  Jesus,  kanung  this,  goes  with  His  dis- 
ciples to  a  dtj  called  Ephraim,  and  His  enemies  give  a 
commandment,  that,  if  any  man  know  where  He  is,  he 
should  show  it,  that  they  might  take  Him. 

At  this  point  in  Lnke's  narratire  we  insert  the  account 
given  by  John  of  the  jonraey  of  Jesus  to  Bethany  to  raise 
Lazams,  and  of  His  subsequent  departure  to  Ephraim  and 
sojourn  there.  The  Lord  waits  two  days  after  receiving  the 
message  of  the  sisters  ere  He  departs  for  Bethany.  It  is 
not  certain  how  long  after  the  death  of  Lazarus  He  arrived 
there.  It  is  said  (v.  17)  that  *^  when  He  came  He  found 
that  he  had  Iain  in  the  grave  four  days  already.**  We 
may  then  count  as  the  first,  that  on  which  the  message  was 
salt  and  received ;  the  two  following  days  of  waiting,  and 
on  the  fourth  He  departs  from  Perea  and  arrives  at  Bethany 
If  we  suppose  Lazarus  to  have  died  on  the  same  day  that 
the  message  was  sent,  and  to  have  been  buried  the  same 
day,  as  was  customary,  (see  Acts  v.  6  and  10,)  the  day  of 
the  Lord's  arrival  was  the  fourth  after  the  interment. 
Reckoning  a  part  of  a  day  as  a  whole,  we  have  thus  the  four 
days.  Lardner '  supposes  that  his  burial  was  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  death.  ''  If  he  died  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  he  was  buried  on  the  second,  and  nused  on  the  fifth. 
He  had  been  dead  four  days  complete,  and  buried  four 
days  incomplete.** 

llioluck  (in  loco)  thinks  it  improbable  that  Jesus  could 
have  made  the  journey  (perhaps  23-20  miles)  in  one  day, 
and  yet  arrive  in  Bethany  in  season  to  do  all  that  is  re- 
corded of  Him.  He  must  have  spent  parts  of  two  days 
upon  the  road.  He  supposes,  therefore,  that  Lazarus  died 
the  night  following  the  arrival  of  the  messenger  and  was 
buried  the  next  day,  and  that  Jesus  reached  Bethany  the 

>  Works,  z.  26,  note. 
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fifthdmy.  The Bonst d^y was tluU; ctf  the biiriid ;  the eeocm^ 
and  third  were  spent  m  waitmg;  the  fourth  in  joumeyii^; 
on. the  fifth  He  reaches  Bethany  and  raises  Laaaros. 

Some  place  the  death  of  Laaaros  on  the  last  of  ^e  two 
days  of  waiting,  referring  in  proof  to  Christ's  words  vs.  11 
and  14.'  He  had  waited  tiU  the  death  should  take  place, 
and,  so  soon  as  it  did,  He  announced  it  to  the  disciples,  say- 
ing, "  Laiams  is  dead.**  Urns  He  is  made  to  reach  Beth- 
any on  the  sixth  day«* 

Tliat  the  Lord,  after  He  commenced  this  jonmey,  went 
directly  to  Bethany,  lies  upon  the  &ce  of  the  narrative.* 
Tet,  some  suppose  that  much  related  by  the  Synoptists 
finds  here  its  proper  place.  Erafft  (117)  identifies  the  be- 
ginning of  the  journey  with  Mark  z.  17 :  '^  And  wh^i  He 
was  gone  forth  into  the  way,**  Ac ;  and  Mark  x.  32,  Matt. 
XX.  17,  and  Luke  zviii.  81,  with  its  progress.  An  enumer* 
ation  of  the  events  which  he  here  brings  together  win 
show  the  great  improbability  of  his  arrangement :  the  dis- 
course upon  the  danger  of  riches,  the  reward  of  the  apos- 
tleSy  the  third  announcement  of  His  approaching  death,  the 
strife  of  the  apostles  for  supremacy,  the  entrance  into  Jer- 
icho attended  by  crowds,  heaMng  of  the  blind  men,  inter- 
view with  Zaccheus,  parable  of  the  poimds ;  all  this  on  the 
way  to  Bethany.  Ebrard  does  not  follow  EraSt,  yet  sup* 
poses  tiiat,  as  He  was  two  or  more  days  on  the  way.  He  may 
have  made  several  circuits.  AO  suppodtions  of  this  kind 
are  wholly  untenable.  The  Lord  went  to  Bethany  for  a 
special  purpose,  attended  only  by  ffis  followers,  and  with- 
out publicity.^ 

1  Bengd,  KraSt. 

*  See  Oreswell,  it  518 ;  Ebrard,  456 ;  Stad.  n.  Krii,  1862*,  p.  65. 

*  So  Meyer,  Tisehendorf^  Lichtenstein,  Robinson. 

*  The  arrangement  of  McSLnight  ia  extraordinarj.  Placing  Bethaqj, 
where  He  was  sojoamingy  on  the  Jordan  in  northern  Perea,  he  supposes  Je- 
SOS  to  hare  gone  through  Samaria  and  Qalilee,  and  on  the  waj  to  harv 
healed  the  ten  lepers,  (Luke  xrii.  11,)  and  thenoe  to  Jemsalem,  and  from 
Jerusalem  to  Bethanj  of  JudeiL 
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A  yery  dight  ezaminatioii  shows  thftt  Krafts  order 
is  without  basis.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  Lord^ 
going  up  to  Bethany  for  a  special  purpose,  and  this  a  con- 
siderable period  before  the  P^usoveri  should  have  taken  the 
Twelve,  and  said  unto  them :  ^^  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concern* 
ing  the  Son  of  man,  shall  be  accomplished,'^  (Luke  xviiL  31.) 
Did  the  great  multitude  that  followed  Him  from  Jericho 
go  on  with  Sm  to  Bethany  ?  (Matt.  xz.  29.)  It  is  besides 
i^parent  that  the  journey  through  Jericho,  made  with  such 
publicity,  had  Jerusalem  as  its  goal,  and  that  there  was  no 
delay,  save  for  a  few  hours  at  Bethany,  preparatory  to  the 
triumphal  entry,  (John  jdi.  1-12.) 

Bethany  lies  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
some  fifteen  furlongs  (one  and  a  half  miles)  southeast  from 
Jerusalem.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Ac- 
cording to  some  it  means  '^  a  low  place,''  locus  ckpressianis^ 
as  lying  in  a  littl  e  valley ;  according  to  others,  a  **  house  of 
dates,"  or  *^  place  of  pidms,"  locus  dactylorum.*^  It  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its  chief  interest  to  us  is 
in  connection  with  Lazarus  and  his  two  sisters.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Jerusalem,  and  its  retired  position,  made  it  a  conve- 
nient and  pleasant  resting  place  for  the  Lord  upon  Sis  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  feasts,  although  there  is  mention  made 
but  once  of  Ss  presence  there  (Luke  z.  38-42)  prior  to  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  It  is  now  a  small  village  of  some 
twenty  houses,  occupied'  by  Bedouin  Arabs.  ^  A  wild 
mountain  hamlet,  screened  by  an  intervening  ridge  from  the 
view  of  the  top  of  Olivet,  perched  on  its  broken  plateau  of 
rock,  the  last  collection  of  human  habitations  before  the 
desert  hills  which  reach  to  Jericho— this  is  the  modem  vilt 
lage  of  El-Lazarieh." '  Little  that  is  ancient  is  now  to  be 
found.  A  tradition,  that  dates  back  to  an  early  period, 
points  out  the  sites  of  the  houses  of  Simon  and  of  LazaruSi 

I  Ligbtfi)0t»  X.  85;  Winer,  i.  67.  •  Stanlej,  18«. 
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and  the  sepnlehreof  the  latter.  ^TluSy'^  says  Porter/  *^isa 
deep  yanlty  partly  excavated  m  the  rock,  and  partly  lined 
with  masonry.  The  entrance  is  low,  and  opens  on  a  long, 
winding,  half  ruinoos  staircase,  leading  down  to  a  small 
chamber^  and  from  this  a  few  steps  more  lead  down  to  an- 
other smaller  vault,  in  which  the  body  of  Lazarus  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lain.  Thissituation  of  the  tomb  in  the  centre 
of  the  village  scarcely  agrees  with  the  €k>8pel  narrative,  and 
the  masonry  of  the  interior  has  no  appearance  of  antiquity. 
But  the  real  tomb  could  not  have  been  fiur  distant.**  Thom- 
son says,  (ii.  599 :)  ^^  By  the  dim  light  of  a  taper  we  de- 
scended very  cautiously  by  twenty-five  slippery  steps  to  the 
reputed  sepulchre  of  Lazarus,  or  El-Azariyeh,  as  both  tomb 
and  village  are  now  called.  But  I  have  no  description  of  it 
to  give,  and  no  questions  about  it  to  ask.  It  is  a  wretched 
concern,  every  way  unsatis&ctory,  and  almost  disgusting.** 
Robinson  denies  that  the  sepulchre  now  shown  could  have 
been  that  of  Lazarus. 

The  impression  which  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus  made  upon  the  people  at  large,  was  very  great. 
It  was  in  all  its  circumstances  so  public,  and  so  well  authen- 
ticated, that  it  was  impossible  for  the  most  sceptical  to  denjr 
it,  even  if  it  did  not  lead  them  to  fisuth  in  Jesus.  It  is  said 
(vs.  46,  46,)  "  Then  many  of  the  Jews  which  came  to  Mary, 
believed  on  Him.  But  some  of  them  went  their  ways  to  the 
Pharisees,  and  told  them  what  things  Jesus  had  done.** 
From  the  grammatical  construction,  Meyer  infers  that  those 
who  went  to  the  Pharisees  were  of  those  who  believed,  and 
that  they  went  that  they  might  testify  to  them  of  the  mir- 
acle.* As  all  did  not  believe  on  Him,  it  is  more  probable 
that  some  of  these  unbehevers  went  to  the  Pharisees,  and 
that  their  motive  was  eviL  The  ecclesiastical  rulers  felt  that 
it  was  now  high  time  that  something  should  be  ioae^  and 

>  Hand  Book,  L  188. 

I  See,  contra,  Luthaidi  and  Alfivd  io  loeo. 
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they  proceed  at  once  to  caU  a  council  to  determine  what 
fltepB  should  be  taken.  Their  deliberations  ended  with  the 
resolve  that  He  should  be  put  to  death.  This  may  be  ro- 
gvded  as  the  decisive  and  final  rejection  of  Jesus  hj  the 
Jewish  authorities.  Much  earlier  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem 
had  sought  to  slay  Him  as  a  Sabbath  breaker  and  blas- 
phemer,  (John  v.  16-18 ;)  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  in 
Glalilee  had  taken  counsel  how  they  might  destroy  Him, 
(Mark  iii  6 ;)  the  Sanhedrim  had  agreed  to  excommunicate 
any  one  who  should  confess  that  He  was  Christ,  (John  ix. 
22 ;)  on  one  occasion  officers  had  been  sent  to  arrest  Him, 
(John  viL  32 ;)  and  there  was  a  general  impression  that 
His  enemies  would  not  rest  till  He  was  removed  out  of  the 
way,  (John  viL  25.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that  to  this 
time  there  had  been  a  determination  of  the  Sanhedrim,  in 
formal  session,  that  He  should  die.  The  miracle  at  Bethany, 
and  its  great  popular  effect,  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis. 
The  nation,  in  its  highest  council,  presided  over  by  the 
high  priest,  decided  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that  the 
public  safety  demanded  His  death.  All  that  now  remained 
to  be  done  was  to  determine  how  His  death  could  be  best 
effected. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  how,  in  the  deliberations  of  the  San- 
hedrim,  truth  and  justice  were  made  wholly  subservient  to 
selfish  policy.  That  Jesus  had  wrought  a  great  and  won* 
derfnl  miracle  at  Bethany,  was  not  denied.  Indeed  it  was 
admitted,  and  made  the  basis  of  their  action  against  Him: 
*^  If  we  let  Him  thus  alone,  all  will  believe  on  Him.'*  But 
on  what  ground  rested  their  fear  that  ^^  the  Romans  would 
come  and  take  away  both  their  place  and  nation ''  f  It 
seems  plain  that  they  did  not  look  upon  Jesus  as  one  who, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  fulfil  their  Messianic  hopes, 
and  establish  a  victorious  kingdom.  Even  if  all  were  to 
believe  on  Him,  and  He  should  set  up  Himself  as  King, 
He  could  not  redst  the  Romans.    His  undeniable  miracles 
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could  not  anthentioate  His  Meonahship.  This  strikmgljr 
shows  how  little  the  impresdon  made  by  the  character  <^ 
Jesus,  Wb  works  and  teachings,  corresponded  to  the  preva- 
lent conceptions  of  the  Messiah.  It  was  to  the  Pharisees 
impossible  that  He,  the  teacher,  the  prophet,  should  be- 
come the  leader  of  annies,  the  assertor  of  thdr  national 
rights,  the  warrior  like  David.  They  felt  that  in  Him  thdr 
hopes  never  conld  be  fhlfiUed.  EBs  growing  popularity 
with  the  people,  if  it  led  to  insurrection,  could  only  bring 
upon  them  severer  oppression.  In  this  point  of  view,  it 
was  better  that  He  diould  die,  whatever  might  be  Hk 
miraculous  powers,  than  that  all  through  Him  should 
perish. 

If,  as  the  narrative  plainly  implies,  the  Sanhedrim  hdd 
its  session  as  soon  as  possible  after  Uie  knowledge  of  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus  reached  it,  the  Lord^s  departure  to 
Ephraim  could  not  have  been  long  delayed.  He  could 
not  remain  in  Bethany  without  each  hour  putting  His  life 
in  peril.  That  He  went  secretly  to  Ephraim,  appears  from 
the  commandment  given  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees 
that  ^'  if  any  man  knew  where  He  were,  he  should  show 
it,  that  they  might  take  Him.^  Tet  the  Twelve  seem  to 
have  accompanied  Him,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  to  have 
gathered  to  Him  there.  It  is  not  improbable  that  others, 
also,  may  have  resorted  to  Him.  Of  the  city  Ephraim,  in 
which  He  took  refuge,  little  is  known,  and  different  sites 
have  been  assigned  it.  In  2d  Chronicles  xiiL  19,  mention 
is  made  of  an  Ephndm  in  connection  with  Bethel  and 
Jeshanah.  Josephus^  speaks  of  Ephraim  in  connection 
with  Bethela,  or  BetheL  It  was  a  small  town  lying  in 
the  mountainous  district  of  Judah,  and  conquered  by 
Vespasian.  Eusebius  mentions  an  Ephron  as  lying  eight 
Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.    Jerome,*  who  mentions 

t  War,  4.  9.  9.  •  Bmibm;  171. 
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the  same  phoe,  pats  it  at  twenty  miles.  Ligbtfoot  iden- 
tifies the  Ephraim  of  Chronicles,  of  Josephos,  and  of  the 
tezt^  That  the  Ephron  of  Eusebins  and  Jerome  is  the 
same  place,  can  scarcely  be  qaestioned;  and  their  conflicting 
statements  as  to  its  distance  from  Jerusalem  may  be  ex- 
plained, as  Robinson  does,  by  the  sapposition  that  the  lat- 
ter corrects  the  former.  Wieseler  maintains  that  Ease- 
bias  is  right.  Proceeding  npon  these  data,  Robinson  thinks 
that  he  &ids  the  site  of  Ephraim  in  the  modem  Taiyibeh, 
which  is  sitoated  about  twenty  Roman  miles  northeast  of 
Jerusalem,  and  some  five  or  six  miles  northeast  of  Bethel, 
upon  a  lofty  hill,  orerlooldng  all  tiie  yalleys  of  the  Jordan. 
Tliis  identification  is  accepted  by  many.*  Ebrard,  however, 
denies  that  the  Ephraim  of  Josephus  can  be  identified  with 
tiiat  of  the  Evangelist,  and  places  the  latter  southeast  from 
Jerusalem ;  because  that  Jesus,  on  Bib  way  from  it  to  Jeru- 
salem, passed  through  Jericho.  Sepp  jdaces  it  in  the  land 
of  Gilead ;  Luthardt  regards  its  position  as  doubtfiiL 


Fib.— Maboh,  783.    a.  d.  30. 

Id  ^>hnifaD  the  Lofd  abideB  whh  the  disciples  till    JoHV  xL  64-<(l 
tiw^ypmohoftheFtesorer.  A  little  before  tiiefeMt, 
iBiny  went  up  out  of  the  country  to  Jerusdem,  to 
perform  the  Beceessry  piirific«tioii8»  and  there  wu 
mndi  discussion  as  to  the  probability  of  ffis  preeenoe. 
He  leaTee  Ephraim,  and  begins  ffis  jonmey  toward  Je- 
rusalem, passing  along  the  border  line  of  Samaria  and 
GaUlee.    Upon  the  way  He  meets   and   heals  ten    Luia  x?IL  11-19. 
lepen.    Being  asked  by  the  Pharisees  when  the  king-    Lun  zyU.  aO-S7. 
dom  of  God  should  oome,  He  replies,  and  adds  the 
parable  of  the  ui\just  judge.    To  certain  self-ri^teous    Lun  xviil  1-14. 
persons  He  ^Mke  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 

>  So  Tisohendorf;  Wieseler. 

•  So  Bitter,  Porter,  Lange,  TJohtenstein,  Smith's  Diet  of  Bibles  illieoti 
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poblioan.    He  repUee  to  the  question  of  the  Phariseee  Him.  ziz.  S-ll. 

respecting  diToroe.    Little  diildroi  are  brou^t  to  Mask  x.  S-12. 

Him,  whom  He  bleoes.  As  He  is  journeying,  ayomig  Matt.  xix.  18-16. 

man  fdlows  Him,  to  know  bow  he  may  inherit  eter-  Mabx  z.  18-16. 

nal  life.     Jesus  bids  hfan  sdl  all  that  he  has,  and  Luu  tvtSL  16-8a 

follow  Him,  and  prooeeds  to  addre«  the  disciples  Matt.  xix.  16-80. 

upon  the  dangers  incident  to  riches.    In  answer  to  Mask  x.  17-8L 
Peter,  He  speaks  of  the  rewards  that  shoold  be  given 
the  Twelve,  and  to  all  faithAil  disdples.    He  adds  the 

parable  of  the  laboiers  in  the  yineyard.  Matt,  xx.  1-16. 

Supposing  the  Lord  to  have  gone  to  Bethany,  beyond 
Jordan,  immediately  after  the  feast  of  Dedication,  or  in 
the  latter  part  of  December,  and  that  He  remained  there 
several  weeks  before  He  heard  that  Lasaras  was  sick,  we 
may  pat  His  departure  to  Ephraim  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  or  early  in  March*  Here  He  continued  till  the 
Passover,  which  fell  this  year  on  the  seventh  of  ApriL  He 
was  thus  at  Ephraim  about  six  weeks.  How  was  this  time 
spent  ?  It  is  said  by  some,^  that  He  may  have  made  ex- 
cursions  to  the  neighboring  villages,  or  even  to  the  Jordan 
valley.  But,  as  His  object  in  seeking  this  secluded  spot  on 
the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  was  to  avoid  the  observation 
of  His  enemies,  till  the  appointed  hour  had  come,  how  could 
He  go  about  the  country,  teaching  and  preadiing  f  The 
place  of  His  retreat  mi»t  thus  have  come  very  speedily  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Pharisees.  How  little  Uie  people  at 
large  knew  where  He  was,  appears  from  the  &ct  that  those 
who  went  up  early  to  the  feast,  sought  Him  at  Jerpsalem, 
Besides  the  position  of  Ephndm,  though  well  fitted  fiur  aedun 
sion,  was  not  so  for  teaching.  We  conclude,  then,  as  die 
narrative  plainly  implies,  that  He  was  spending  the  few  days 
that  remained  to  Him,  not  amidst  crowds,  nor  renewing  in 
some  scattered  villages  the  labors  of  His  early  ministry ;  but 
in  the  sodety  of  His  disciples,  teaching  them  such  truths 
as  they  could  receive,  and  preparing  them  for  their  labors, 

>  So  Bobinson,  Har.  aoi. 
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after  He  shonld  ffimself  be  taken  firom  them.  DoubtlesBy 
also,  this  period  gaye  Him  many  opportunities  of  solitary 
oommonion  with  His  Father. 

The  &ot  that  He  had  been  present  at  the  last  two  feasts 
in  Jemsalem,  led  the,  people  to  expect  that  Jesus  would 
also  be  present  at  the  Passover.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  He  had  withdrawn  from  public  observation,  and  as  the 
Jews  had  endeavored  to  leam  the  place  of  His  concealment 
in  order  to  arrest  Him,  it  was  doubtful  whether  He  would 
dare  to  oome  and  brave  their  enmity.  That  many  should 
assemble  before  the  feast,  was  made  necessary  by  the  laws 
reBpecting  purification** 

Identifying  Ephraim  with  the  modem  Taiyibeh,  the  dis> 
tanoe  to  the  border  line  of  Gkdilee  and  Samaria  was  not 
great  If  He  left  the  former  early  in  the  morning,  He  may 
have  reached  the  latter  in  the  afternoon.  That  He  was 
accompamed  by  others  than  the  Twelve,  appears  from  the 
statem^it  (Matt.  xx.  17)  that  ^He  took  them  apart  in  the 
way ;  ^  and  from  the  mention  of  Salome,  (v.  20.)  As  the 
tune  for  concealment  was  now  past,  and  it  was  His  purpose 
to  enter  Jerusalem  with  aU  publicity,  it  is  probable  that  He 
directed  His  course  to  the  Jordan  with  a  view  to  meet  the 
pilgrims  from  Qalilee,  who  took  this  way  to  the  feast.  So 
soon  as  He  came  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  He  would 
meet  the  larger  procesnons  that  came  from  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  the  Sea  of  Oalilee,  by  the  road  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  river ;  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho  would 
meet  those  who  crossed  the  ford  from  the  eastern  side. 
What  multitudes  attended  the  feasts,  especially  this  feast, 
appears  from  Josephus.*  From  actual  count,  it  appears  that 
at  a  given  Passover  256,500  paschal  lambs  were  slain ;  and, 
allowing  ten  persons  to  each  lamb,  which  wte  the  smallest 
allowaUe  number,  the  participants  amounted  to  2,565,000 

■  See  Namben  iz.  10»  and  Ainfwortb'i  note ;  8  Chron.  xxz.  17. 
•  War,  e.  9.  Z. 
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persons.  Admitting  that  this  nmnber  is  greatly  exaggev* 
ated,  there  is  no  qaestion  that  immense  multitudes  were 
always  present ;  and  all  the  roads  leading  to  Jerosal^n,  for 
several  days  before  and  after  the  feasts,  were  thronged  with 
passengers. 

As  to  the  name  or  position  of  the  village  where  the  Uai 
lepers  met  ICm,  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  it  was  on 
the  border  of  Samaria.  It  wonld  seem,  from  the  gath^mg 
together  of  so  many  lepers  in  one  place,  that  the  Lord^s 
journey  was  widely  known.  Hie  title  by  which  they  ad* 
dress  Him,  ^  Jesus,  Master,*'  indicates  &ith  in  Him  as  a 
prophet  rather  than  as  Mesdah. 

When  or  where  the  question  of  the  Pharisees  (y.  20) 
respecting  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  was 
addressed  to  Him,  we  have  no  data  to  determine.  The 
point  of  the  question  concerns  the  time:  When  wilt 
thou,  announcing  thyself  as  the  Messiah,  visibly  set  up 
thy  kingdom?  Probably  it  was  asked  in  mockery;  but, 
if  honestly  meant,  it  could  not  be  answered  as  a  matter  of 
mere  chronology,  ffis  words  that  follow,  to  the  disdples, 
(vs.  22-87,)  contain  many  expressions  almost  identical  with 
those  afterward  employed  by  Him  in  His  discourses  re- 
specting the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  (Matt  24,)  giving 
some  reason  to  bdieve  that  they  are  here  recorded  out  of 
their  order. 

The  parable  of  the  unjust  judge  stands  in  obvious  con* 
neclion  with  the  discourse  immediately  preceding;  but 
that  of  the  publican  and  Pharisee  may  have  been  spoken 
later. 

Hie  question  concerning  divorce  is  found  both  in  Mat- 
thew and  Mark,  and  is  the  first  event  related  by  them  in 
their  account  of  the  last  journey  from  Ghdilee  to  Judea. 
Whether  it  should  be  inserted  here,  or  took  place  earlier, 
we  have  no  data  to  determine.  Being  mentioned,  however, 
by  them  both  just  before  the  incident  of  the  blessing  of  the 
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childreii,  whidi  Luke  also  mentionB,  thiB  seems  the  most 
fitting  place.  Perhaps  this  question  may  refer  to  the  dis- 
putes of  the  Jewish  sdiools,  one  of  whioh  permitted  divorces 
for  many  caoses^  even  very  slight  ones ;  the  other  only  for 
adultery/ 

All  the  Synoptists  mention  the  blesmng  of  the  children. 
It  is  plain  that  their  parents  were  those  who  honored  the 
Lord,  and  valued  His  blessmg.  Periiaps  it  may  point  to 
His  near  departure  firom  this  scene  of  labor.*  The  demand 
of  Jesus  upon  the  young  ruler  to  seD  all  that  he  had  and 
give  to  the  poor,  was  something  unexpected.  Such  a  de- 
mand was  totally  at  variance  with  the  popular  conceptions 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  in  which  all  Jews  confidently  b^ 
lieved  that  every  form  of  temporal  blessing  would  abound. 
The  question  of  Peter  indicates  how  much  his  thoughts 
were  engrossed  with  the  rewards  and  hono^  of  diat  king- 
dom, which  all  now  thought  to  be  near  at  hand. 


Maboh,  783.    A.  D.  30. 

Upon  the  way  to  Jenualem,  the  disoiples  were    Mabk  x.  82-84. 
amazed  and  filled  with  fear,  beholding  Jesus  going    Matt.  zz.  17-19. 
before  them.    He  announces  to  the  Twelve  privately    Luki  xriiL  81-84. 
ffis  approadiing  death  and  resurrection,  but  His  words 
were  not  undentood.    Afterward  James  and  John,    Matt.  zz.  20-28. 
with  their  mother  Salome,  come  to  Him,  asking  for    Mark  z.  85-4ff. 
the  seats  of  honor  in  His  kingdom.    He  denies  their 
request    The  jealousy  of  the  other  apostles. 

Upon  the  way,  and  probably  soon  after  reaching  the 
yalley  of  the  Jordan,  He  took  the  Twelve  apart,  add  an- 
nounced to  them,  for  the  third  time,  His  approaching  death, 

>  Lightfoot  on  Katt  t.  81,  and  ziz.  8. 
s  See  Ooetenee  on  Luke  zviii  16. 
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but  with  greater  partictilarity  than  before.  He  now  speaks 
of  the  mode  of  His  death :  that  it  must  be  by  cmcifizion ; 
that  He  should  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  by  them  be  mocked  and  scourged.  That  this  announce- 
ment was  made  early  in  the  journey,  appears  from  the  use 
of  the  present  tense :  *^  Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem.^  ' 
Mark  adds,  ^  And  Jesus  went  before  them ;  and  they  were 
amazed ;  and  as  they  followed  they  were  afraid."  As  this 
amazement  and  fear  were  previous  to  His  informing  them 
what  was  about  to  belBsdl  Him,  it  indicates  that  there  was 
something  unusual  in  His  manner,  something  that  awed  and 
appalled  them.*  Luke  informs  us  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Lord's  words  were  so  plain  and  express,  ^^  they  understood 
none  of  these  things,  and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them, 
neither  knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken.''  An 
undefined  sense  that  some  great  and  awful  event  was  im- 
pending, seems  for  a  little  while  to  have  had  possession  of 
their  minds ;  but,  even  now,  of  its  real  nature  they  had  no 
just  conceptions.  They  knew  why  He  had  sought  refuge 
in  Ephraim,  and  that  to  go  to  Jerusalem  was  to  expose 
Himself  to  the  malice  of  the  Pharisees,  (John  xL  8  and  16,) 
and  momentary  doubts  of  the  result  troubled  and  depressed 
them.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  seen  so  many 
proofs  of  His  mighty  power  in  Gkdilee,  and  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus  was  so  fresh  in  their  memories,  that  they  could 
not  believe  that  His  life  could  be  taken  by  violence,  or 
against  His  wilL  That  He  should  voluntarily  yield  Him* 
self  up  as  a  victim,  was  wholly  inconceivable,  and  His 
plainest  words  could  not  change  their  long  preconceived 
and  deeply-rooted  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Hes- 
manic  kingdom.    All  His  predictions  respecting  His  suffer- 

>  See  Lichtenstein,  870. 

*  Meyer,  foIIowiDg  a  different  reading,  makes  two  parties :  some  who  re- 
mained behind  in  their  amazement,  and  others  who  foUowed  Him,  but  with 
fear.    The  receiTed  text  is  followed  by  Tiachendorf  and  Alford. 
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ings  and  death,  thongh  explicit  in  the  letter,  they  so  inter- 
preted as  to  harmonize  with  a  victory  over  all  His  enemieS| 
and  a  triumphant  reign. 

A  striking  commentary  upon  Lake's  statement,  that  the 
disciples  onderstood  none  of  the  Lord's  words,  is  found  in 
the  request  of  Salome,  that  her  two  sons,  James  and  John, 
might  fill  the  highest  places  in  His  kingdom.  It  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  that  the  sending  out  of  the  Seventy,  and 
the  peculiar  character  of  this  journey  to  Jerusalem,  had 
awakened  very  strong  expectations  that  the  day  was  very 
near  when  He  would  openly  and  sucoessfuUy  assert  His 
claims  to  the  throne  of  His  &ther  David.  Perhaps  Salome 
and  her  sons  may  have  had  in  mind  His  promise,  spoken 
several  months  earlier,  (Matt.  xix.  28,)  that  the  twelve 
apostles  should  sit  in  the  regeneration  on  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  believed  that  the 
time  for  its  fulfilment  was  near.  The  request  was  made  by 
her  in  person,  but  her  sons  were  also  present,  and  the 
Lord's  reply  was  addressed  to  them.  Probably  it  was 
made  some  few  hours  after  He  had  spoken  to  the  Twelve 
of  His  sufferings  and  death ;  perhaps  when  they  were  draw- 
ing near  to  Jericho,  and  had  already  been  joined  by  troops 
of  the  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  the  feast.  The  excitement 
of  the  occasion,  the  tumult  of  the  multitude,  and  the  joy 
and  honor  with  which  the  Lord  was  greeted,  would  natu- 
rally drive  from  their  minds  the  sombre  impression  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  journey.  What  the  expectations  of 
most  of  those  who  accompanied  Wm  were,  clearly  appears 
from  Luke's  words,  (xix.  11:)  ^'They  thought  that  the 
kingdom  of  Gk>d  should  immediately  appear."  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  strange  that  Salome  and 
her  sons  should  present  their  request. 
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one  being  better  known  than  the  other,  he  only  iB  men- 
tioned by  Mark  and  Luke.' 

4ih, — That  one  of  the  blind  men  sought  to  be  healed 
as  the  Lord  approached  the  city,  but  was  not ;  that  the 
next  morning,  joining  himaelf  to  another,  they  waited  for 
Him  by  the  gate,  as  He  was  leaving  the  dty,  and  were 
both  healed  together.  Lake,  in  order  to  preserve  the  unity 
of  his  narrative,  relates  the  healing  of  the  former,  as  if  it 
had  taken  place  on  the  afternoon  of  the  entry.* 

6th. — That  only  one  was  healed,  and  he  when  the  Lord 
left  the  city.  Matthew,  according  to  his  costom,  uses  the 
plural  where  the  other  Evangelists  use  the  singular.* 

6th. — That  Luke's  variance  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  in 
r^ard  to  place,  may  be  removed  by  interpreting  (xviiL  35) 
^  as  He  was  come  nigh  to  Jericho,'*  <v  np  eyyt^uv  avroF  ct9 
I^X^  in  the  general  sense  of  being  near  to  Jericho,  but 
without  defining  whether  He  was  approaching  to  it,  or  de- 
parting from  it.  Its  meaning  here  is  determined  by  Mat- 
thew and  Mark :  He  was  leaving  the  city,  but  still  near  to 
it.  Luke,  like  Mark,  mentions  only  the  more  prominent 
person  healed.* 

Other  solutions  of  the  discrepancy  in  regard  to  place, 
have  been  given,  as  by  Newcome,*  that  Jesus  spent  several 
days  at  Jericho,  that  He  went  out  of  the  dty,  as  mentioned 
by  Matthew  and  Mark,  for  a  t^nporary  purpose,  and  that 
on  His  return  He  healed  the  blind  men ;  by  McEnight/ 
that  there  were  two  Jerichos,  old  and  new ;  and  the  blind 
men,  sitting  on  the  road  between  them,  were  healed  as  the 
Lord  was  departing  from  one  and  entering  the  other ;  by 

*  Doddridge  In  loco.    Newcome,  Lichtensteio,  Friedlieb. 

>  Bengel,  Stier,  Trench,  EUicott     See  a  modifloAtion  of  this  Tiew  in 
HcKnight,  and  another  in  Lange  on  Matt  zx.  80. 
s  Ooetenee  on  Luke ;  Da  Cktsta. 

*  Orotins  on  Matt  xx.  80 ;  Clericns,  Diss,  ii.,  Canon  tL  ;  PiUdngton,  cited 
in  Toimend  t.  88 ;  Bobinion,  Janria,  Owen. 

*  Bar.,  275.  •  Ear.,  iL  98. 
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PauIoB,  ^  44,)  that  there  was  a  mnltitade  of  pilgrims  whh 
Jesus,  and  that  the  front  ranks  of  the  procession  were  leav- 
ing the  city  as  He  was  entering  it. 

Olshaosen  and  Riggenbach  decline  to  attempt  to  har- 
monize the  acconnts,  regarding  the  diiferences  as  nmmpor^ 
tant.  Meyer  and  De  Wette  sappose  the  Evangelista  to 
have  followed  different  traditions,  and  find  the  discrepandea 
invincible.  "With  them  Alford  agrees  in  substance :  ^  The 
only  fiur  account  of  such  differences  is,  that  they  existed  in 
sources  from  which  each  Evangelist  took  his  narrative.** 
The  supposition  that  two  were  healed  separately,  or  that 
there  were  two  distinct  miracles  combined  by  Matthew  in 
one,  he  characterises  as  ^^  perfectly  monstrous ;  and  would 
at  once  destroy  the  credit  of  Matthew  as  a  truthful  re- 
lator.'* Norton  (ii.  302)  observes :  ^^  The  difference  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Evangelists  is  entirely  unimportant,  except 
as  serving  to  show  that  they  are  independent  historians ; 
and  it  is  idle  to  try  to  make  them  agree  by  the  forced  sup- 
positions, to  which  some  commentators  have  resorted.** 
It  is  most  probable  that  two  were  healed,  though  one  only 
is  mentioned  by  Mark  and  Luke. 

None  of  the  Evangelists  state  at  what  time  of  the  day 
Jesus  reached  Jericho,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  after- 
noon. The  distance  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  the  road  passed,  may  have  made  it 
difficult  or  impossible  to  go  on  to  Bethany  that  nighty  and 
there  was  no  intervening  village  where  they  could  ^icamp. 
That  Jesus  did  spend  the  night  at  Jericho,  appears  frmn 
His  words  to  Zaccheus,  (Luke  xix.  5,)  ^  To-day  I  must 
abide  at  thy  house ;  **  and  from  the  murmurings  of  the  peo- 
ple, (v.  7,)  ^^That  He  was  gone  to  be  a  guest,  (icaraXtNnu,) 
with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner.'*  *  This  visit  of  the  Lord  to  the 
house  of  a  pubUcan,  although  a  chief  among  his  class,  and 

>  For  this  osage  of  lamkuffm,  tee  Luke iz. IS;  lo Meyer,  AUbrd, Chee- 
weU,  Lichteostein. 
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rkii^  did  not  escape  strong  animadversion.  It  was  regarded 
b  J  the  people  at  large,  and  perhaps  also  by  some  of  His 
own  <Usciples,  as  an  act  unworthy  of  His  high  claims.  In 
popular  estimation,  publicans,  whose  calling  so  odioudy  re- 
minded them  of  Roman  domination,  were  no  fit  hosts  for 
'Hhn.  whom  they  fondly  believed  to  be  now  on  His  way  to 
Jerusalem  to  proclaim  Himself  the  king.  The  conversation 
between  the  Lord  and  Zaccheus  (vs.  8-10)  apparently  took 
place  in  the  court  of  his  house,  or  near  the  entrance,  where 
the  crowd  had  followed.  Olshausen  supposes  it  to  have 
been  on  the  morning  of  His  departure,  but  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  this.  It  is  not  certain  where  the  parable  of  the 
nobleman  (vs.  1 1-27)  was  spoken,  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  connection  that  He  was  still  standing  by  the  door  of 
2Saccheus'  house.^  Some,  who  suppose  that  He  merely 
passed  a  few  hours  with  Zaccheus,  and  then  journeyed  on 
toward  Bethany  the  same  day,  make  all  from  vs.  8-27  to 
have  been  spoken  at  His  departure.*  We  need  not,  how- 
ever, understand  v.  28  as  meaning  that,  immediately  after 
He  had  uttered  the  parable.  He  went  up  to  Jerusalem. 

Of  Zaccheus  little  more  is  known  than  is  here  related. 
He  was  not,  as  some  have  said,  a  heathen ;  but,  as  appears 
both  from  his  name  and  from  v.  9,  of  Jewish  descent.*  He 
was  a  chief  publican,  or  head  collector  of  the  taxes,  having 
the  other  publicans  of  that  region  under  him.  Jericho  was 
rich  in  balsams,  and  therefore  much  toll  was  collected  here. 
According  to  tradition,  Zaccheus  became  bishop  of  Cssa- 
rea.  A  tower,  standing  in  the  modem  village  of  Riha,  is 
still  shown  as  the  ^  house  of  24aocheus.*' 

>  SoM^er,LiobteiiiteuL  *  Oofteneeinlooo;  Stier,iT.81S. 

•  So  M^er,  AUbrd. 
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FROM  THE  ARRIVAL  AT  BETHANT  TO  THE  RESURRECTION; 
OR  FROM  MARCH  Slsi  (8th  NISAN)  TO  APRIL  9th  (17th  NISAN) 
783.   A.D.  80. 


Friday,  SIst  March — Saturday,  1st  April. 

ArriTing  at  Bethany,  He  abides  there  for  tiie  ni^it    John  ziL  1-^. 
The  next  day  He  saps  with  Simon,  a  leper, — ^Lazama,    Matt.  xztL  5-18. 
Martha,  and  Mary  being  present    Here  He  is  anointed    Mabk  zIt.  8-9. 
by  Mary,  while  Judas  and  others  are  angry  at  so  great 
waste.    At  eren,  many  come  out  of  Jerusalem  to  see 
Him  and  Lazarus.    The  rulers  in  the  city  hearing  this,    Jomr  zii.  10, 11. 
consult  how  they  may  pot  Lazarus  also  to  death. 

Thb  date  of  the  arrival  at  BeihaQy  is  to  be  detenmned 
from  the  statement  of  John,  (xii.  1,)  that  He  came  ^  dx  days 
before  the  Passover."  Bat  how  shall  these  six  days  be 
reckoned  ?  Shall  both  extremes,  the  day  of  His  anrival  and 
the  Passover,  be  induded,  or  both  excluded  ?  or  one  inda- 
ded  and  one  exdnded  ?  The  latter  mode  of  computation 
is  more  generally  received.  Adopting  this  mode,  we  reckon 
from  the  Passover  exdosiveUo  the  day  of  arrival  inclosive. 
Bat  here  a  new  question  meets  us.  What  day  shaU  be 
reckoned  as  the  Passover,  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan?    He 
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Imngnngb  of  Moees  ia  ezpreaSy  (Levit  rriii.  5,)  ^Ih  the 
foarteenth  day  of  the  first  month  at  even  is  the  Lord's 
Passover.''  CoantiDg  backward  from  the  foarteenth  and 
exdnding  it,  the  sixth  day,  or  the  day  of  the  arrival  at  Beth- 
any, was  the  8th  Nisan.*  What  day  of  the  week  was  this? 
If  the  fourteenth  fell  on  Thursday,  the  eighth  was  on  Fri- 
day piieoeding ;  if  on  Friday,  the  eighth  was  on  Saturday, 
or  the  Jewish  Sabbath. 

Owing  to  these  differences  in  the  modes  of  computation, 
very  different  results  are  reached  by  harmonists.  Robin- 
son, including  both  extremes,  and  counting  from  the  four- 
teenth, or  Thursday,  makes  Him  to  have  arrived  on  Satur- 
day the  ninth.  Strong,  computing  the  same  way,  but 
making  the  fourteenth  to  &I1  on  Friday,  makes  the  arrival 
on  Sunday  the  tenth.  Greswell,  including  one  extreme, 
and  placing  the  Passover  on  Friday,  makes  it  to  have  been 
<m  Saturday.  Luthardt^  counting  Thursday  the  15th  as 
the  Passover,  makes  it  to  have  been  on  Sunday.  Most, 
however,  making  the  fourteenth  Thursday,  place  it  on  Fri- 
day the  eighth.*  And  this  seems,  on  otiher  grounds,  the 
most  likely.  That  Jesus  would,  without  necessity,  travel 
on  the  Sabbath,  we  cannot  suppose;  much  less  that  He 
would  go  on  that  day  from  Jericho  to  Bethany,  a  distance 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  miles.'  Some,  as  Robinson,  suppose 
that  He  went  on  that  day  only  a  Sabbath  day's  journey; 
but  that  He  should  have  come  on  Friday  so  near,  and  then 
have  encamped,  to  finish  the  journey  after  sunset  of  the 
Sabbath,  is  not  probable.  The  supposition  of  Greswell, 
that  He  spent  that  night  at  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  who 
lived  between  Jericho  and  Bethany,  and  went  on  to  Beth- 
any the  next  day,  is  wholly  without  proof,  and,  besides, 
does  not  meet  the  difficulty.    We  infer  that  He  did  journey 

'  So  McijMi  AUbrd. 

•  Friedlieb,  Baohar,  Wieseler,  Liehtensteiii,  Tholnok. 

•  Wi6ider,  878. 
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directly  from  Jericho  to  Bethany*  first,  from  the  fiust  thai 
the  whole  interYeniDg  country  is  a  wiktemess,  without  dty 
or  village,  where  no  one  would,  without  necessity,  qiend 
the  night ;  second,  that  He  was  with  the  crowd  of  j^grimfl^ 
whose  course  was  direct  to  Jerusalem,  and  who  would  nat* 
urally  so  arrange  their  movements  as  to  reach  it  before  the 
Sabbath.  , 

We  can  easily  understand  why  the  Lord  should  desire 
to  stop  at  Bethany  rather  than  go  on  to  the  city.  Here 
He  found  repose  and  peace  in  a  household,  whose  members 
were  bound  to  Him  by  the  strongest  ties ;  and  here,  in  8e« 
elusion  and  quiet.  He  could  prepare  Himself  for  the  trials 
and  anguish  of  the  coming  week ;  and  here  continued  to  be 
His  home  till  His  arrest. 

The  distance  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  is,  accordii^  to 
Josephus,^  a  hundred  and  fifty  furlongs ;  and  firom  the  Jor- 
dan to  Jericho,  sixty.  Porter  estimates  the  former  at  five 
and  a  half  hours,  and  the  latter  at  two  hours.  From  Jeri* 
cho  to  Bethany  is  about  fifteen  miles  $  and  all  travelleia 
agree  in  describing  the  way  as  most  difficult  and  dreary. 

It  is  much  disputed  when  the  supper  was  made  for 
the  Lord.  John  merely  says :  ^  Then  Jesus,  six  days  be* 
fore  the  Passover,  came  to  BeUiany — ^there  they  made  Him 
a  supper.''  This  does  not  determine  whether  the  snppw 
was  upon  the  day  of  His  arrival,  or  the  next,  or  even  later; 
still  the  more  obvious  interpretation  is,  that  it  was  that  day 
or  the  next.  He  also  g^ves  us  another  note  of  time,  in  y, 
12 :  ^  On  the  next  day  much  people  • . .  took  branches  <tf  palm 
trees,''  Ac  But  to  what  is  this  ^^  next  day  "  related ;  to 
the  events  immediately  preceding  (vs.  0, 10)  the  visit  of 
many  of  the  Jews  to  Bethany,  and  the  consultaticm  of  the 
chief  priests,  or  to  the  day  of  His  arrival  at  Bethany  ?  If  to 
the  latter,  as  by  Meyer,  the  supper  must  have  been  in  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  His  arrival ;  if  to  the  former,  as  by 

>  Wtf«  4.  8. 6. 
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FriedUebyitisIeftimdeteniimed.  Those  who  pnt  His  arriTal 
at  Bethany  on  Saturday,  or  Sunday,  put  the  supper  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day ;  but  most  of  those  who  put  the  ar- 
nval  on  Friday,  put  the  supper  on  the  foOowing  evening,  or 
the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  And  this  seems  most  prob- 
able ;  for  the  language,  *'  there  they  made  Him  a  supper,'* 
imf^es  that  it  was  a  feast  given  specially  in  His  honor,  and 
not  an  ordinary  repast^  The  presence  of  the  Jews  from 
Jerusalem,  at  Bethany,  is  thus,  too,  most  easily  expliuned ; 
the  sojourn  of  Jesus  over  the  Sabbath  giving  ample  time 
Sx  His  arrival  to  become  known,  and  for  all  who  wished  to 
visit  Him. 

That  the  supper  mentioned  by  Matthew  (zxvi  6-13) 
and  Mark,  (jdv.  3-0,)  is  identical  with  this  of  John,  has 
been  questioned,  but  without  good  grounds.*  But  if  iden- 
tical, why  do  the  former  place  it  in  such  direct  relation  to 
that  ass^nbling  of  the  chief  priests  which  took  place  two 
days  before  the  Passover  ?  From  this  relation  many  have 
inferred  that  Matthew  and  Mark  narrate  it  in  chronological 
order,  and  that  John  mentions  it  by  anticipation.*  If  so,  it 
was  upon  the  evening  following  Tuesday.  But  the  argu- 
ments for  this  order,  are  not  convincing.  A  dose  exami- 
nation of  Matt,  zxvi  and  Mark  xiv.,  shows  us  that  the  ac- 
count of  the  supper  is  brought  in  parenthetically.  Two 
days  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  hold  a  council  at  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  the  high 
priest,  and  consult  how  they  may  kill  Jesus.  They  dare 
not  arrest  Him  openly,  and  with  violoice,  but  wiQ  do  it  by 
subtlety ;  yet,  evai  this,  they  fear  to  do  during  the  feast. 
The  result  of  their  consultation  thus  was,  that  the  arrest 
be  postponed  till  the  feast  was  past    But  the  Lord  had 

1  Ab  to  feasts  upon  the  Ssblwth,  see  Luke  xiv.  1 ;  WiDer.  U.  47  and  846. 

*  Lightfoot,  ClerioQS,  A.  Clarke,  HcKnigbt,  Whitbj,  make  them  distinet. 
See,  contra.  Michadie  in  Townsend,  part  r.  note  87. 

•  BjuMOB,  Neweome^  Bobinaon,  Da  Costa,  Wiohelaiis,  Owen. 
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declared,  that  after  two  days  was  the  Passover,  and  then 
He  should  be  betrayed  to  be  crnoified.  Matthew  and  Mark, 
therefore,  proceed  to  show  how  the  Lord's  words  were  M- 
filled  through  the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  priests  and 
elders  made  to  change  their  resolution.  This  apostate, 
coming  to  the  priests,  offers  to  betray  Him  into  their  hands, 
and  will  do  it  so  soon  as  an  opportunity  presents.  Hiua 
the  matter  is  left  between  Judas  and  them,  and  they  await 
his  action. 

Turning  now  to  the  account  of  the  supper,  we  ask  why 
it  is  thus  interposed  between  the  consultation  of  the  priests 
and  the  action  of  Judas  ?  Plainly  that  it  may  explain  his 
action.  He  was  offended  that  so  much  money  should  be 
wasted  at  the  anointing  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his  covetous* 
ness,  as  here  revealed,  we  find  the  explanation  of  his  subse- 
quent treachery.  But  it  is  said  that  neither  Matthew  nor 
Mark  make  any  special  mention  of  Judas  at  the  supper, 
and,  therefore,  give  no  explanation  of  his  treachery.  They 
say  only  that  certain  of  the  disciples  were  displeased.  It 
must  be  admitted,  that  had  we  not  the  narrative  of  John, 
it  would  not  be  obvious  why  they  should  mention  this  sup- 
per in  this  connection.  There  may  be  some  reason,  un- 
known to  us,  why  they  omit  the  name  of  Judas,  as  the  one 
chiefly  offended.  Yet,  even  with  this  omission,  an  impar- 
tial reader  could  hardly  fiul  to  infer  that  Matthew  and  Mark 
design  to  say  that  Judas,  the  one  of  the  Twelve  who  went 
to  the  priests  to  betray  Jesus,  was  one  of  those  that  had 
indignation ;  and  that  to  the  supper  at  Bethany  we  may 
trace  the  immediate  origin  of  the  treachery  they  relate. 
Some,  however,  think  the  supper  to  be  mentioned  here 
upon  other  grounds.^  lliere  is  nothing  in  the  language 
of  Matthew  or  Mark,  which  necessarily  implies  that  this 
supper  took  place  two  days  before  the  Passover;  for  tha 

>  Ebraid,  474;  Stnmg,  Har.,  note 5L 
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ctalemeni  of  the  former,  (v.  14,)  ^*  Then  Jndas .  • .  went  onto 
the  chief  priests,'*  does  not  connect  the  time  of  his  vimt 
with  the  snppw,  bat  with  their  comidl,  (vs.  3-5.)  All  be* 
tween  vs.  6-14,  comes  in  parenthetically  as  an  explanatory 
statement.  But  against  this  it  is  objected,^  that  Jadas 
would  not  have  cherished  a  porpose  of  treachery  four  days 
in  his  heart  without  executing  it.  But  the  betrayal  of  his 
Lord  was  not  a  hasty,  passionate  act,  done  in  a  moment  of 
excitement.  It  was  done  coolly,  deliberately ;  and  this  is 
what  gave  it  its  atrocious  character.  Greswdl  remarks  (iiL 
129)  that  ^^this  history  is  divisible  into  tliree  stages,  each 
of  which  has  been  accurately  defined ;  the  first  cause  and 
conception  of  his  purpose ;  the  overt  step  toward  its  exe- 
cution ;  and  lastly,  its  consummation.  The  consummation 
took  place  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane ;  the  overt  step 
was  the  compact  with  the  Sanhedrim ;  the  first  cause  and 
conception  of  the  purpose,  if  they  are  to  be  traced  up  to 
any  thing  on  record,  must  be  referred  to  what  happened  at 
Bethany.'' 

Although  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  Jesus  as  bemg 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  yet  many  have  supposed 
that  the  simper  was  made  by  the  fiunily  of  Lasarus, 
principally  from  the  &ct  that  ^^  Martha  served."  But 
agamst  this  is  the  &ct  that  Lasarus  appears  not  as  the 
master  of  the  feast,  but  as  a  guest.  According  to  some,  it 
was  a  feast  prepared  in  common  by  the  disciples  and 
friends  of  the  Lord  at  Bethany,  and  held  at  the  house 
of  Simon.  Of  Simon  we  have  no  knowledge ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  a  leper,  and  had  been  healed  by  the 
Lord.  One  tradition  makes  him  to  have  been  the  fiither 
of  Lasarus.*  Another  makes  him  to  have  been  the  husband 
of  Martha.'  We  may  readily  believe  that,  although  the 
•upper  was  at  the  house  of  Simon,  Martha  and  Mary  may 

*  BobiniOD,  Har.  810.  •  See  Bwald,  t.  401,  who  defends  it 

•  Winer,  U.  464. 
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have  been  active  helpers  in  its  prqMutition.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  snppose  any  kindred  to  explain  Martha^  ser- 
Tice,  for  she  would  gladly  honor  her  Lord,  to  whom  she 
was  so  deeply  indebted,  by  every  act  of  personal  attenti<»i 
it  was  in  her  power  to  render. 

How  often  the  Lord  was  anointed,  and  by  whom,  has 
been  much  discossed  by  harmonists  and  commentators  from. 
the  earliest  times.  Some  have  affirmed  that  Luke  (viL  37) 
mentions  one  anointing;  Matthew  (xxvL  7)  and  Mark 
(xiv.  8)  another ;  and  John  (zil  3)  a  third.  Bat  most  have 
affirmed  two  anointings ;  someidentifying  the  narratives  of 
Luke  and  John,'  bat  more  identifying  that  of  John  with 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark.*  A  few,  as  Grotias,  affirm 
that  He  was  bat  once  anointed,  making  the  narratives  of 
the  Evangelists  all  to  refer  to  the  same  event.  It  ia  now 
generally  held  that  there  were  two  anointings;  that  men- 
tioned by  Lale,  and  that  mentioned  by  the  other  Evan- 
gelists.' In  regard  to  the  persons  by  whom  the  Lord  was 
anointed,  there  has  been  like  difference  of  opinion.  It  is 
plidn  from  John,  (xi.  2,)  that  Mary  the  sister  of  Lazams 
anointed  Him  once ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  she  is  the 
person  alluded  to  by  John,  (xii.  3,)  and  by  Matthew  and 
Mark.  By  whom  was  He  anointed  upon  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Luke  ?  Many  affirm  that  this  was  also  done 
by  the  same  Mary.*  This  opinion  is  the  ruling  one  in  the 
Romish  Church,  being  sanctioned  in  her  rituaL  The  Greek 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  them  to  be  different  per* 
sons.*  We  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  sister  of  Lazarus, 
a  member  of  that  fimiily  whose  society  the  Lord  seems 


>  Jerome,  chiefly  beoanse  both  mention  the  anointing  of  the  ibei 

*  Aaguatine,  CiiTin,  BjuiaoB. 

*  So  Kewcome,  Trench,  Tiaohendor^  Robinson^  Mejer. 

*  So  Augoatine,  who  reten  to  John  zi.  2,  aa  ahowing  that  Maiy  wtmld  not 
be  thua  apoken  of  had  there  been  another  peraon  who  had  done  a  tike  aot 

*  Origen  and  ChrTBoatom. 
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often  to  have  Bought,  whom  He  loved,  and  whose  name  is 
associated  in  our  minds  with  ffis  words  of  praise,  (Luke 
X.  42,)  conld  have  been  ever  a  professed  harlot,  for  such  it 
wonld  appear  was  ^^  the  sinner  "  of  whom  Lake  speaks,  (viL 
37.)'  As  the  anointings^mnst  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  to  time  and  place,  there  is  also  no  sufficient  reason 
why  the  persons  anointing  should  be  identified.* 

We  ^ve  the  following  as  the  probable  order  of  event& 
Jesus,  leaving  Jericho  on  the  morning  of  Friday,  reaches 
Bethany  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  about  sunset.  He  leaves 
the  pilgrims  with  whom  He  has  journeyed,  and  who  go  on 
to  Jerusalem,  and  with  His  apostles,  stops  till  the  Sabbath 
should  be  past ;  they  being  probably  received  by  some  of 
ffis  friends,  and  He  IBBmself  doubtless  finding  a  home  in 
the  dwelling  of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters.  The  next  day, 
being  the  Sabbath,  is  spent  at  Bethany,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Simon  the  leper  makes  Him  a  sapper,  at  which  His 
disciples,  and  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  were  present  During 
the  afternoon  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  who  had  heard  through 
the  pilgrims  of  His  arrival,  go  out  to  see  Him  and  Lazarus, 
and  some  of  them  believe  on  Him.  This,  coming  to  the 
ears  of  the  chief  priests,  leads  to  a  consultation  how  Lazarus 
may  be  put  to  death  with  Jesus. 


Bund  AT,  2d  Afbil,  10th  Nisan,  783.    a.  d.  30. 

Leaviiig  Bethany,  Ha  fends  to  Bethphago/or  an  tm  Matt.  tsL  1-11. 

iqMa  which  to  ride,  and  aitting  npon  it  He  enters  Jern^  Mask  xi  1-10. 

aalem  amidst  the  shouts  oi  ffis  disciplee,  and  of  the  Lukb  xix.  29-44. 

popnhuse.    As  He  looks  npon  the  city  from  the  Mount  John  xiL  12-19. 
of  OUtcs  He  weeps  oTcr  it    All  the  city  is  greatly 
moved,  and  the  Pharisees  desire  ffim  to  rebuke  His 

1  Bee  note  npon  ttiis  passage,  p.  S69. 

•  As  to  the  opinion  of  some  that  this  Miiy  is  the  same  as  Mary  Magdft* 
tone,  see  page  960. 
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AniplfliL     He  TWta  Ibt  tenple ;  iMrt,  tfter  looking    Mm^lL 
aioQnd  Him,  Imtm  H,  and  goes  o«i  with  the  Twelvo 
to  Betbany,  wbere  He  penes  the  ni^ 


Placing  the  Lord's  arrival  at  Bethany  on  Friday,  the 
sapper  and  anointing  on  Saturday,  His  solemn  entry  into 
the  dty  took  {dace  on  Snnday.*  As  to  the  hour  of  the 
entry  nothing  is  said,  bat  from  Mark  zL  11  it  appears  that 
it  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  He  entered  the  temple ; 
and,  as  no  events  intermediate  are  mentioned,  the  entry 
into  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  the  entry 
into  the  dty.  It  was,  then,  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  day  when  He  left  Bethany.  Lathardt,  who  pats  the 
sapper  on  Sonday,  makes  the  entry  to  have  been  still  later 
apon  the  same  day;  bat  this  woald  have  brought  H  to 
the  verge  of  evening.  GresweQ  pots  His  departure  from 
Bethany  about  the  ninth  hour,  or  8  p.  m.  ;  his  arrival  iu 
the  temple  before  the  deventhi,  BSs  departure  before  son- 
set. 

The  position  of  Bethphage,  ^  house  of  figs,'*  'windk  is 
mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  in  connection  with  Bethany, 
IB  much  disputed.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Mark,  (zL  1,) 
«<  And  when  they  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  unto  Bethphage 
and  Bethany,  at  the  Mount  of  OKves,**  and  the  like  expression 
in  Luke  ziz.  29,  that  they  were  two  distinct  yet  adjacent  vil- 
lages; buttheirrelativepositionstoeaohotherare  not  defined. 
From  the  &ct,  however,  that  Bethphage  is  first  mentioned, 
the  journey  being  from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem,  or  from  east 
to  west,  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  first  reached,  and  there- 
fore east  of  Bethany.*  Others,  however,  maintain  that  the 
Evangelists  in  their  narratives  take  Jerusalem  as  the  cen- 
tre, and  mention  Bethphage  first,  because  first  reached  by 

>  So  liohtensteiii,  Bobinaon,  Wieseler,  Booher,  Friedlieb,  Wkbelheo^ 
Mejer. 

*  Wioer,  i.  174;  Bobioeon,  Meyer. 
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one  going  to  the  east.^  Another  reason  for  this  or^r  is 
given  by  GresweD,  (liL  75 :)  ^  Bethphage  lay  upon  the  di- 
rect line  of  this  route,  bat  Bethany  did  not ;  so  that  one 
travelfing  from  Jericho  would  come  to  Bethphage  first,  and 
would  have  to  turn  off  from  the  road  to  go  to  Bethany.'* 
laghtfoot,  (x.  76,)  relying  upon  Talmudical  authorities,  would 
put  Bethphage  just  under  the  city  walls,  and  ascribe  to  it 
the  same  privileges  as  if  actually  within  them.  ^  The  first 
space  firom  the  city,  toward  the  Mount  of  Olives,  was  called 
Bethphage.**  He  also  speaks  of  ^Bethphage  within  the 
walls  and  Bethphage  without  the  walls.**  In  like  manner 
Alford  speaks  of  it :  ^  A  considerable  suburb,  nearer  to 
Jerusalem  than  Bethany,  and  sometimes  reckoned  part  of 
the  dty.**  *  A  late  tradition  marks  its  site  as  about  100 
paces  below  the  top  of  the  Mount,  toward  the  east ;  but  no 
traces  of  ruins,  according  to  Robinson,  exist  there.  Some 
suppose  that  Bethphage  and  Bethany  are  only  designations 
for  different  parts  of  the  same  village.' 

In  his  recent  investigations  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Jerusalem,  Barclay  (65)  found  a  site  which  he  imagines  to 
answer  all  the  demands  of  the  narrative.  It  is  upon  ^  a 
spur  of  Olivet,  distant  rathw  more  than  a  mile  fix>m  the 
city,  situated  between  two  deep  valleys,  on  which  there  are 
tanks,  foundations,  and  other  indubitable  evidences  of  the 
former  existence  of  a  village.**  This  seems  to  be  the  same 
site  to  'winoh  Porter  refers,  upon  the  projecting  point  of  a 
ridge,  and  marked  by  ^*  scarped  rocks,  cisterns,  and  old 
stones.** 

Without  attempting  to  define  the  exact  porition  of 
Bethphage,  we  may  thus  arrange  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Lord*s  departure  from  Bethany  :•  Leaving 
this  village  on  foot,  attended  by  Hi^  disciples  and  others, 

>  lachtensteio,  Ellioott  •  So  Wieaeler,  435,  note, 

s  So  Porter,  (L 188,)  who  refers  to  the  similarity  of  their  namei,  '*boase 
of  figs"  and '*  house  of  dates.'' 
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He  oomos  to  the  place  where  the  neighboring  yiUage  of 
Bethphage  is  in  view,  over  against  them,  perhaps  separated 
from  them  bya  yalley.  At  thb  point  He  imrests  His  march, 
and  sends  two  of  His  disciples;  to  find  and  bring  to  Him  an 
ass  tied,  and  her  colt  with  her.  When  her  owners  de- 
manded of  them  why  they  took  the  ass,  they  had  only  to 
say  that  the  Lord  had  need  of  it,  and  the  sight  of  Jesus, 
whh  the  attendant  crowds,  would  at  <mce  explain  why  He 
needed  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  suppose  that 
the  owners  were  His  disciples ;  much  less  that  any  previous 
arrangement  had  been  made  with  them.  Some  would 
make  the  village  where  the  ass  was  found,  a  village  in  the 
vidnity,  distinct  from  Bethphage.'  But  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  this.  The  animal  being  brought  to  Him,  He  is 
seated  upon  it,  and,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  multi- 
tude, ascends  to  the  top  of  the  Mount. 

As  both  the  ass  and  her  colt  were  brought,  it  has  been 
questioned  upon  which  the  Lord  rode.  But  Mark  and 
Luke  are  express  that  it  was  the  colt.*  The  multitude  that 
accompanied  the  Lord  was  composed,  in  part,  of  those 
going  up  to  the  dty  from  the  nei^borhood,  and  of  the  pil- 
grims from  Oalilee  and  Perea  on  their  way  tluther ;  and,  in 
part,  of  those  who,  hearing  of  His  coming,  had  gone  out 
firom  the  dty  to  meet  Him,  (John  xiL  12, 18.)  It  is  prob- 
able that  most  of  the  latter  were  pilgrims,  not  inhabitants 
of  the  dty,  and  are  spoken  of  by  John  as  ^  people  that  were 
come  to  the  feast."  The  priests,  and  scribes,  and  Pharisees, 
stood  as  angry  or  contemptuous  spectators,  and  not  only 
refiised  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  and  hosannas,  but  bade 
Him  rebuke  His  disdples,  and  command  them  to  be  sQent, 
(Luke  xiz.  39.) 

The  road  by  which  the  Lord  passed  over  Olivet  was 
probably  the  southern  or  mun  road,  which  passes  between 

s  Ebrard,  477 ;  Greswell,  lit  78. 
>  See  Ebrard,  480;  Ifejer  in  looo. 
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the  summit  which  contains  the  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,  and 
that  called  the  Momit  of  Offence.  This  was  the  usual  road 
for  horsemen  and  caravans ;  a  steep  footpath  leads  over 
the  central  peak,  and  a  winding  road  over  the  northern 
shoulder,  neither  of  which  could  He  have  taken.  Stanley 
(187)  thus  describes  the  procession :  '*  Two  vast  streams  of 
people  met  on  that  day.  The  one  poured  out  from  the 
city,  and,  as  they  came  through  the  gardens  whose  clusters 
of  palm  rose  on  the  southeastern  comer  of  Olivet,  they  cut 
down  the  long  branches,  as  was  their  wont  at  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles,  and  moved  upward  toward  Bethany  with 
loud  shouts  of  welcome.  From  Bethany  streamed  forth 
the  crowds  who  had  assembled  there  the  previous  night. 
The  road  soon  loses  si^t  of  Bethany  . . .  The  two  streams 
met  midway.  Half  of  the  vast  mass,  turning  round,  pre- 
ceded ;  the  other  half  followed.  Gradually  the  long  pro- 
cession swept  up  over  the  ridge  where  first  begins  ^  the 
descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives '  toward  Jerusalem.  At 
this  point  the  first  view  is  caught  of  the  southeastern  cor- 
ner of  the  dty.  The  temple  and  the  more  northern  por- 
tions are  hid'  by  the  dope  of  Olivet  on  the  right ;  what  is 
seen  is  only  Mount  Zion ...  It  was  at  this  precise  point,  ^  as 
He  drew  near,  at  the  descent  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,'  (may 
it  not  have  been  from  the  sight  thus  opening  upon  them  ?) 
that  the  shout  of  triumph  burst  forth  from  the  multitude : 
^Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David!  Blessed  is  He  that 
Cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I '  Again  the  procession 
advanced.  The  road  descends  a  slight  declivity,  and  the 
glimpse  of  the  city  is  again  withdrawn  behind  the  inter- 
vening ridge  of  Olivet.  A  few  moments,  and  the  path 
mounts  again;  it  climbs  a  rugged  ascent;  it  reaches  a 
ledge  of  smooth  rock,  and  in  an  instant  the  whole  city 
bursts  into  view.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  this 
rise  and  turn  of  the  road,  this  rocky  ledge,  was  the  exact 
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pcnnt  wh^*e  the  muhitade  paused  agam;  and  ^He,  when 
He  beheld  the  city,'  wept  over  if 

Tradition  makes  the  Ix>rd  to  hare  croesed  the  snmmH 
of  the  Moont  of  Olives,  and  pots  the  q^t  where  He  w^ 
over  the  city  about  half-way  down  on  its  western  alope.^ 

This  entry  of  Jesos  into  Jerosalem,  ^*  the  city  of  the 
great  king,''  was  a  formal  assertion  of  His  Messianic  claims. 
It  was  the  last  appeal  to  the  Je^  to  discern  and  recognise 
His  royal  character.  He  came  fts  a  king,  and  permitted 
His  disciples  and  the  mnltitade  to  pay  Him  kingly  honora 
He  received,  as  ri^tly  belon^g  to  Him,  the  acclamati<ms, 
^Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David !  Blessed  is  He  that  oometh 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord*''  ^^  Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our 
&ther  David,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.'* 
''Blessed  be  the  king  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord:  peace  in  heaven  and  glory  in  the  highest.*'  *^Ho- 
sanna !  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel,  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."  He  was  the  Son  of  David,  the  King 
of  Israel,  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  But,  although 
this  trimnphal  entry  excited  goieral  attention — ^  all  the 
city  was  moved,"  (Matt,  xxi  10,)  yet  it  is  plain  from  the 
question  put  by  the  dtizens,  *^  TVlio  is  this  ? "  that,  as  a 
body,  they  had  taken  little  part  in  the  matter.  ''And  the 
multitude  said,  This  is  Jesus,  the  prophet  of  Nazareth  of 
Galilee,"  (v.  11.)  This  multitude,  thus  distinguished  from 
the  citizens,  consisted  doubtless  of  those  who  had  escorted 
Him  from  Bethany,  and  who  were  mostly  Galileans ;  and 
their  answer,  as  remarked  by  Meyer,  seems  to  show  a  kind 
of  local  pride  in  Him  as  from  Galilee,  their  own  prophet 
But  this  very  answer  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  set  the 
people  of  Judea  against  Him.    (See  John  viL  52.) 

The  visit  to  the  temple,  and  its  purification,  are  put  by 
Matthew  (xxL  12)  as  if  immediately  following  the  entry; 

I  See  Ybd  de  Velde's  Map  of  Jemsalem;  EIlioott»  S88,  note  1. 
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but  Mark  (xL  11)  states  that  He  merely  ^it^^  the  tem- 
ple, and,  looking  aroond  Him,  went  out  beeaose  the  ey^i 
had  come,  and  returned  to  Bethany  with  the  Twelve. 
Luke  (six.  45)  gives  us  no  mark  of  time.  The  statement 
of  Mark  is  so  precise,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  give  it  the 
preference.'  Some  suppose  the  Lord  to  have  twice  purified 
the  temple ;  on  the  day  of  His  entry,  and  again  the  next 
day.*  Others,  that  He  began  it  on  one  day  and  finished  it 
on  the  next,  cleansing  first  the  inner  and  then  the  outer 
court.  Patritius  makes  Him  to  have  healed  the  blind  and 
lame,  to  have  answered  the  priests  and  scribes,  (Matt.  xxL 
14-16,)  and  to  have  heard  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  (John 
zii  20-22,)  on  this  first  entry.  Alford's  supposition,'  that 
Mark  relates  the  triumphal  entry  a  day  too  soon;  that 
Jesus,  in  &ct,  first  entered  the  city  privately,  noticed  the 
abuses  in  the  temple,  and,  returning  to  Bethany  the  next 
day,  made  His  triumphal  entry ;  has  no  good  basis.  A  pri- 
vate entry  before  the  public  one  conflicts  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  Uie  narrative. 

After  looking  about  the  temple,  (^^  round  about  upon 
all  things,"  Mark,)  as  if  He  would  observe  whether  all  was 
done  according  to  BQs  Father's  will,  He  goes  out,  and  re- 
tarns  to  Bethany.  Gkeswell  (iiL  100)  remarks :  ^^  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  traders,  with  their  droves  of  cattle  and  their 
other  effects,  had  already  removed  them  for  the  day.** 
But,  if  so.  He  saw  by  plain  marks  that  His  Father's  house 
was  still  made  a  house  of  merchandise.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  He  spent  the  nights  during  Passion  week  in  this 
Tillage,  and  probably  in  the  house  of  Lazarus.  Matthew 
says,  (xxL  17 :)  ^'He  went  out  of  the  dty,  into  Bethany, 
and  He  lodged  there."  Luke,  speaking  in  general  terms, 
says,  (xxL  37  :)  ^^  And  in  the  day-time  He  was  teaching  in 

>  UTieseler,  Lange,  Alezandery  Robioflon,  Tiachendorf,  Bvcher,  Hejer, 
EUioott 

*  Lightfoot,  Townsend ;  see  Gretwell,  iiL  99.         •  Note  on  Hatt  xxL  L 
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the  temjde,  and  at  night  He  went  out  and  abode  (lodged) 
in  the  mount  that  is  eaUed  of  Olives."  Probably  Bethanj 
is  here  meant  as  a  district  embracing  a  part  of  the  moont, 
for  He  could  not  well,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  without  a 
tent,  lodge  in  the  open  air.  Alexander  supposes  that  Lake 
would  suggest,  that  ^  a  part  of  these  nights  was  employed 
in  prayer  amidst  the  solitudes  of  Olivet.''  Some  would  put 
the  request  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Jesus,  and  His  answer  to 
them,  (John  xiL  20-86,)  upon  this  day ;  but  it  may  better 
be  referred  to  Tuesday,  upon  grounds  to  be  there  given. 

Many  would  bring  this  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  temple  on 
the  lOth  Nisan  into  connection  with  the  divine  command  to 
choose  this  day  a  lamb  for  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  suppOT, 
(Ex.  sL  8-6,)  and  thus  find  in  it  a  mystical  significance. 
He  was  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  and  was  now  set  apart  fi>r 
the  sacrifice.^ 


MoKDAT,  3d  Apbil,  IIth  Nisan,  783.    a.  d.  30. 

JesDfl,  leaTing  Bethany  earij  with  His  disciplea,  was    Mar.  xzL  18, 19. 
hungry,  and  beholding  a  fig  tree  by  the  way  whidi  had    Mask  zt  18-14. 
no  firoit,  He  pronoonoed  a  corse  against  it    Proceed- 
ing to  the  city,  He  enters  the  temple  and  purifies  it    Mait.  zxL  12-^16. 
He  heals  there  the  blind  and  lame,  and  the  diildrea    Mabk  zL  1{^19. 
cry,  **  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David."    His  reproo6    Luks  six.  il^-4%, 
enrage  the  priests  and  scribes,  who  seek  how  to  destroy 
ffim.    In  the  erening  He  departs,  and  retains  to 
Bethany. 

• 

Both  Matthew  and  Mark  relate  that  the  Lord  was  hun- 
gry as  He  returned  into  the  city ;  but  upon  what  ground 
He  had  abstained  from  fi>od  that  morning,  does  not  appear. 
It  could  not  well  have  been  from  the  early  hour  of  His 
departure  from  Bethany,  but  was  probably  a  sel^imposed 

»  Whitby,  Greswell,  Alford,  Wieseler. 
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&8t  It  has  been  inferred  from  this  drcmnstance  that  He 
oould  not  have  spent  the  night  with  His  friends.  It  may 
h&ye  been  spent  in  soHtnde  and  prayer. 

Into  an  examination  of  the  supposed  moral  dilBculties 
connected  with  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree,  we  cannot  here 
enter.'  It  is  plain  that  this  miracle  is  narrated  because 
of  its  symbolic  teachings.  The  fig  tree  was  the  type  of 
the  Jewish  people,  (Luke  xiii.  6-9.)  They  had  the  law, 
the  temple,  all  rites  of  worship,  the  externals  of  righteous- 
ness ;  but  bore  none  of  its  true  fruits.  Christ  found  noth- 
ing but  leaves. 

Matthew  relates  the  withering  of  the  fig  tree  as  if  it 
^k  place,  not  only  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  cursed, 
but  within  a  few  moments,  (vs.  19,  20.)  Mark,  on  the 
oth^  hand,  speaks  as  if  the  withering  was  not  seen  by  the 
disciples  till  the  next^  d£(y,  (xL  20.)  Greswell,  who  sup- 
poses  that  the  malediction  instantly  took  effect,  and  that 
the  tree  began  at  once  to  wither,  would  make  Matthew  and 
Mark  refer  to  two  distinct  conversations  between  the  Lord 
and  the  disciples ;  one  that  day,  and  the  other  upon  the 
next.  More  probably,  Matthew  brings  together  all  that  oc- 
curred upon  both  days,  in  order  to  complete  his  narrative.' 

That  this  purification  of  the  temple  is  distinct  from  that 
at  the  beginning  of  BQs  ministry,  (John  ii  13-17,)  has  been 
already  shown.  That  the  latter  was  passed  over  by  the 
Synoptists,  is  ex{^ained  from  the  fiu^  that  they  begin  their 
account  of  Jesus'  ministry  with  His  departure  to  GhJilee 
after  John  the  Baptist's  imprisonment.  That  John  should 
omit  the  former,  is  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
his  GospeL  The  first  cleansing  and  rebuke  had  wrought 
no  permanent  results,  and  the  old  abuses  were  restored  in 
fiill  vigor. 

After  cleansing  the  temple,  or  that  part  of  the  court  of 

>  See  Trench  on  Miracles,  p.  846. 
s  So  AUbrd,  Trench,  Krmfil,  Wieseler. 
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the  Gkntiles  called  ^  the  shops,"  where  every  day  was  sold 
wine,  salt,  oil,  as  also  oxen  and  sheep,^  He  permits  the  blind 
and  lame,  probably  those  who  asked  alms  at  the  gates,  to 
come  to  EQm,  and  He  healed  theuL  These  healings,  and 
the  expressions  of  wonder  and  gratitude  which  they  called 
forth,  joined  to  the  remembrance  of  the  acclamations 
that  had  greeted  Him  the  day  before,  led  the  children  in 
the  temple,  who  may  have  been  members  of  the  choir  of 
singers  employed  in  the  temple  service,  to  cry,  ^^  Hosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David,"  greatly  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
priests  and  scribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  children  only  are 
mentioned,  and  may  indicate  that  already  the  multitude, 
overawed  by  the  firm  and  hostile  bearing  of  IBs  enemies, 
had  begun  to  waver,  and  dared  no  more  openly  express 
their  good  wiH    (See,  however,  Mark  xL  18.) 

Some,  from  the  &ct  that  the  children  are  here  mentioned 
as  crying  Hosanna,  and  that  in  the  temple,  make  it  to  have 
been  on  the  day  of  the  Lord's  entry.'  But  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  believing  that  the  children  might  now  re-echo 
what  they  had  hemrd  a  few  hours  before.* 


Tuesday,  4th  April,  12th  Niban,  783.    a.  d.  30. 

Retoming  into  the  dty  In  fhe  morning  idth  His  dis-  Hark  xL  2(V-26. 

dples,  they  saw  the  fig  tree  dried  up  from  the  roots,  and  Matt.  zxL20-22. 
this  leads  Jesus  to  speak  to  them  respecting  fiuth.    As 

He  entered  the  temple,  the  Pharisees  ask  Him  by  what  ICatt.  xzL2a-46u 

authority  He  acts.    He  replies  by  a  question  respectmg  Mabk  xi.  27--S8. 

the  baptism  of  John,  and  adds  the  parables  <^  the  two  Luki  xz.  1-18. 

sons  and  of  the  wicked  husbandmen.    The  Pharisees  Mask  xiL  1-1 S. 

wish  to  arrest  Him,  but  are  afraid  of  the  people.    He  Matt.  ziiLl-14. 

speaks  of  the  parable  of  the  king's  son.    The  Pharisees  MATT.xziL15-4ft. 

and  Herodians  propose  to  Him  the  question  eonoem-  MarkxIL  lS-40i 

>  See  Lightfoot  on  Matt  zxi.  12.  >  Alford^  Newoome,  Robinson. 

•  Kram,  Wieseler^  liohtaoatein,  EUicott. 
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ingtfaekwfulneflBof  tribnteto  Ceeear.    The  Sadduoeee    LuKX  xx.  19-47. 

qoestion  ffim  respeedDg  the  reeoireetum  of  the  dead ; 

and  a  lawyer,  Which  is  the  diief  commandment  in  the 

Iftw?    He  aaim  the  Pharisees  a  question  respecting  the 

Messiah,  and  puts  them  to  silenoe,  and  addressing  the    Mar.  xziii 

disciples  and  people  denonnces  their  h^rpocrisy. 

After  this  He  watches  the  people  casting  in  their    Mark  xii.  41-44. 
gifts,  and  praises  the  poor  widow  who  casts  in  two    Luue  xzi.  1-4. 
mites.    Some  Greeks  desiring  to  see  ffim,  He  prophe-    John  xiL  20-86. 
sies  of  His  death.    A  yoice  is  heard  from  heaven.    He 
qpeaks  a  few  words  to  the  people  and  leaves  the  tem- 
ple.  As  He  goes  out,  the  disciples  point  oat  to  Wm  the    Mask  ziii  1-87. 
size  and  splendor  of  the  buildings,  to  whom  He  replies    Luue  xxi.  5-86. 
that  an  shall  be  thrown  down.    Ascending  the  Mount    Matt.  xxiy.  xxv. 
of  Olives  He  seats  Himself,  and  explains  to  Peter,  James, 
John,  and  Andrew,  the  course  of  events  tQl  Hie  re- 
tom.    He  adds,  that  after  two  days  was  the  Passover,    Matt.  xxvL  1-6. 
when  He  should  be  betrayed.  He  goes  to  Bethany,  and    Mabx  xiv,  1, 2. 
the  same  evening.  His  enemies  hold  a  council  and  agree    Mat.xxvI.  14-1 6. 
with  Judas  respecting  His  betrayal  Ma^  xiv.  10, 11. 

The  withering  of  the  fig  tree  seemB  to  have  begun  as 
soon  as  the  Lord  had  spoken  the  curse  against  it  Matthew 
says,  ^^  presently  the  fig  tree  withered  away."  Mark  says, 
"  it  was  dried  up  from  the  roots."  In  twenty-fi>ur  hours  it 
was  completely  dead.  That  the  disciples  did  not  at  even* 
ing,  upon  their  return  to  Bethany,  see  that  it  had  withered, 
may  be  owing  to  the  late  hour  of  their  return,  or  that  they 
did  not  pass  by  it. 

The  people  assembling  at  an  early  hour  in  the  temple, 
Jesus  goes  thither  immediately  upon  His  arrival  in  the 
city,  and  begins  to  teach.  Very  soon  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  of  the  people,  and  scribes,  came  to  Him,  demanding 
by  what  authority  He  acted.  It  seems  a  question  formally 
put  to  IGm,  and  probably  by  a  deputation  from  the  Sanhe- 
drim.' It  differs  essentially  from  the  question  put  to  Him 
9fter  the  first  purification,  (John  il  18,)  '^  What  sign  shew- 

>  So  Alexander,  Meyer. 
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est  thoa  unto  iiB|  seeing  thou  doest  these  things  ?  ^  Now  it 
is,  ^^  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these  things  ?  And  who 
gave  thee  this  authority?**  Then,  they  desired  that  He 
should  work  miracles  as  signs  or  proofi  of  His  divine  mis- 
sion. But  His  miraoles  had  not  been  sufficient  to  convince 
thenu  Now,  he  must  give  other  vouchers.  He  must  show 
himself  to  be  authoruEed  by  those  who,  sitting  in  Moses* 
seat,  were  alone  able  to  confer  authority.  But  they  had 
not  authorized  Him,  and  He  was  therefore  acting  in  an 
arbitrary  and  illegal  manner.  To  this  question  He  replies 
by  another  respecting  the  baptism  of  John.  The  Baptist 
had  borne  his  testimony  to  Him  wh^  three  years  before, 
they  had  sent  a  deputation  to  him,  (John  L  26.)  If  John 
was  a  prophet,  and  divinely  commissioned,  why  had  they 
not  received  his  testimony?  This  was  a  dilemma  they 
could  not  Escape.  They  could  not  condemn  themselves; 
they  dare  not  offend  the  people ;  they  must  remain  silent. 

Although  thus  repulsed,  yet,  Ws  enemies  continuing  in 
the  temple,  He  begins  to  speak  to  them  in  parables,  (Mark 
xii.  1 ;)  ^'  the  second  beginning,"  says  Stier,  '^  as  before  in 
GUilee,  so  now  in  Jerusalem."  It  is  to  be  noted  that  now, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Lord  utters  plainly  the  truth  in  the 
hearing  of  the  Pharisees,  that  they  shall  kill  Him,  and 
that  in  consequence  the  kingdom  shall  be  tak^i  firom  them.* 
Thepointoftliese  parables  was  not  missed  by  the  Pharisees, 
but  they  dare  not  arrest  Him. 

The  parable  of  the  marriage  of  the  king's  son  is  related 
by  Matthew  only,  for  that  in  Luke  (xiv.  16-24)  was  spok^ 
much  earlier.'  It  set  forth  more  distinctly  than  the  para- 
bles preceding,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  those  bidden  of 
old ;  the  bidding  of  others  in  their  place ;  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  city. 

>  See  Matt  tUL  11,  IS.    These  words  seem  to  bare  beeo  spokeD  to  the 
disciples. 

*  Meyer,  Alford,  BobiDson,  Tisoheodor^  Licbteostein,  Trench. 
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Stung  by  these  parables,  so  full  of  sharp  rebuke,  the 
Pharisees  now  consult  together  how  ^  they  may  entangle 
Wm  in  IDs  talk."  Never  were  their  craft  and  inveterate 
hostility  more  strikingly  shown,  than  in  these  attempts  to 
draw  something  from  His  own  mouth  which  might  serve  as 
the  basis  of  accusation  against  HinL  The  first  question 
would  have  been  full  of  peril  to  one  less  wise  than  Himself^ 
for  it  appealed  to  the  most  lively  political  susceptibilities  of 
the  people.  No  zealous  Jew  could  admit  that  tribute  was 
rightly  due  to  Gaasar,  and  much  less  could  one  who  claimed 
to  be  the  Mesmah  admit  this ;  for  it  was  to  confess  that  He 
was  the  vassal  of  the  Romans,  a  confession  utterly  incom- 
patible with  Messianic  claims.  Yet  if  He  denied  this,  the 
Herodians  were  at  hand  to  accuse  him  of  treason,  an  accu- 
sation which  the  Romans  were  always  quick  to  hear.  But 
He  avoided  the  artfully  contrived  snare  by  referring  the 
question  to  their  own  discernment.  God  had  chosen  them 
for  His  people,  and  He  alone  should  be  their  king,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  right  for  them  to  be  under  heathen 
domination.  Yet,  because  of  their  sins,  Gk>d  had  given 
them  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  they  were  now 
under  Roman  rule.  This  &ct  they  must  recognize,  and  in 
view  of  this  they  must  fulfil  all  duties,  those  to  Ceasar  as 
well  as  those  to  God. 

The  question  of  the  Sadducees  was  in  keeping  with  the 
sceptical,  scoffing  character  of  that  sect.  Apparently,  it  was 
not  so  much  designed  to  awake  popular  hatred  against  Him 
as  to  oast  ridicule  upon  Him,  and  also  upon  their  rivals, 
the  Pharisees,  by  showing  the  absurd  consequences  ^one  of 
their  most  cherished  dogmas,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Perhaps,  also,  they  were  curious  to  see  how  He  would  meet 
an  argument  to  which  their  rivals  had  been  able  to  give  no 
satisfiictory  answer.' 

The  question  of  the  lawyer  seems  to  have  been  without 

>  See  Meyer  in  looo. 
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njnuiBdoiisiiiotnrecBliif  part.'  It  refiecred  to  a  £spafted 
point  amof^  the  tdioob  of  the  Rabfaifli  and  wfaksh  he,  ad- 
miriDg  the  wiadom  of  Jesoa,  wMhed  to  hear  solved.  Some, 
however,  foppote  (see  Matt.  xzS.  34)  that  the  bnrjer  was 
sent  bj  the  FhanseeSi  who  had  gathered  together  to  de> 
vise  a  new  attack.*  But  these  two  views  are  not  reaDj  incon- 
sistent. The  kwyer,  a  man  of  alnlity  and  reputation,  and 
on  these  grounds  chosen  to  be  their  representative  and 
spokesman,  may  have  had  a  sincere  respect  for  that  wis- 
dom that  had  marked  Christ^  p^ons  answers.  He  pro- 
poses this  qoestion  req)ecting  the  comparative  value  of  the 
commandments,  rather  to  test  His  knowledge  in  the  hiw 
than  to  array  the  people  against  him.  Had  the  answer 
been  erroneous,  doubtless  advantage  would  have  been  taken 
of  it  to  His  injury,  although  it  is  not  obvious  to  us  in 
what  way ;  but  it  so  commended  itself  to  the  intelligence  <^ 
the  lawyer,  that  he  honesdy  and  frankly  expresses  his  ap- 
probation.   (See  Mark  xiL  82-34.) 

All  his  adversaries  being  sQenced,  the  Lord  proceeds  in 
His  turn  to  ask  a  question  that  should  test  their  own  know- 
ledge, and  inquires  bow  the  Messiah  could  be  the  Son  of 
David,  and  yet  David  call  Him  Lord  ?  Their  inability  to 
answer  Him  shows  us  how  little  the  truth  that  the  Measiah 
should  be  a  divine  being,  the  Son  of  God,  as  well  as  Son  of 
man,  was  yet  apprehended  by  them ;  and  how  all  Christ's 
efforts  to  reveal  Wb  true  nature  had  fiuled,  through  thdr 
wickedness  and  unbelief! 

It  is  questioned  whether  the  Lord's  words  to  the 
scribes  (Mark  xii.  38-40 ;  Luke  xx.  45-47)  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  recorded  by  Matthew,  xxiii.  Ores- 
well  (iii,  121)  gives  ten  reasons  for  distinguishing  between 
them,  which,  however,  have  no  great  weight.  Most  re- 
gard them  as  identical'     Wieseler  (395)  supposes  Matr 

•  Ebrird,  Mejw,  Allbrd»  Robinaon,  KnttL 
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thew  to  have  induded  the  address  to  the  Pharisees,  record* 
ed  by  Luke  zL  89-63.  The  attempts  <^  the  Pharisees  to 
entrap  ffim,  their  malioe  and  wickedness  veiled  under  the 
show  of  righteousness,  awaken  the  Lord's  deepest  indigna- 
tioB,  and  exj^un  the  terrible  sererity  of  His  language. 
Thej  had  proTcd  that  ^  they  were  the  children  of  them 
which  kiDed  the  prophets;''  and  as  the  old  messengers 
of  God  had  been  rejected  and  slain,  so  should  they  reject 
and  slay  those  whom  He  was  about  to  send.  Thus  should 
an  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  earth  come  upon 
them. 

It  is  not  certain  who  was  the  '^Zacharias  son  of  Bara- 
chias,**  to  whom  the  Lord  refers  as  slain  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar.  Many  identify  him  with  the  Zech- 
ariah  son  of  Jehmada,  who  was  **  stoned  with  stones,  at  the 
commandm^it  of  the  king  in  die  court  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,"  (2  CSiron.  zxiy.  20, 21.)  In  this  case,  Barachias  may 
have  been  another  name  (rf*  Jehoiada,  as  the  Jews  had  often 
two  names;  or  Barachias  may  hare  been  the  fiiiher,  and 
Jehoiada  the  grandikther;  or,  as  it  is  omitted  by  Luke 
XL  61,  some,  as  Meyer,  infer  that  it  was  not  menticoied  by 
Christ,  but  was  added  from  tradition,  and  erroneously 
giren,  perhaps  confounding  him  with  the  Zechariah  son  of 
BerecUah,  (Zedi.  L  1.)  But  if  this  Zacharias  was  meant, 
why  is  he  called  the  last  of  the  martyrs,  since  there  were 
others  later?  The  explanation  giyen  by  lightfoot  is  at 
least  probable,  that  it  was  the  last  example  in  the  Old  Tes> 
tament  as  the  canon  was  then  arranged,  and  therefore  the 
Lord  dtes  the  first,  that  of  Abel,  and  this  as  the  last.  Both 
have  also  another  circumstance  in  common ;  a  call  of  the 
murdered  for  vengeance.  ^^  The  requiring  of  vengeance  is 
mentioned  only  concerning  Abel  and  Zacharias.  ^Behold 
the  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood  crieth  unto  me,'  {Qen. 
iv.  10.)      ^Let  the  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it,"* 

18* 
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(2  Chroo.  xziT.  32.')  Othen  make  this  Zechariah  to  l)e  pio- 
pheticaDj  wpohBa  o^  and  identify  him  with  the  Zecharias 
Boa  of  Baniofa  mentioned  by  Joeqihna,*  who  was  slain  by 
the  Zealots  in  the  midst  of  the  temple,  and  the  body  oast 
into  the  TaUey  <^  the  Kidron.  Bat  the  Lord  does  not 
q>eak  of  Uood  to  be  yet  shed,  but  of  that  which  had  been 
shed ;  and  as  the  death  of  Abel  was  a  well-known  histoiioal 
erenty  so  also  was  that  of  Zadiarias,  Others  refer  to  a 
tradition  that  Zadiarias,  fiither  of  John  the  Baptist^  was 
murdered  by  the  Jews.' 

Many  make  this  discourse  to  the  Pharisees  to  have  been 
qx>kai  just  before  He  left  the  temple,  and  His  last  words 
there.  ^^  It  is  morally  oertain,"  says  Greswell,  ^that  our 
Lord  inmiedifltely  left  the  temjde,  and  ney«r  returned  to 
it  again.**  But  most  f<dlow  the  order  of  Mark,  (xiL  41-44,) 
who  places  the  visit  of  Jesus  to  the  treasury  aft^  tkh 
discourse.*  Beating  Himself  by  the  treasury,  or  treasure 
chests  in  the  court  of  the  women,  in  which  offerii^  were 
placed,  He  watches  diose  who  come  to  bring  their  gifts. 

The  visit  of  the  Greeks  to  Him  is  mentioned  only  l^ 
John,  (ziL  20-36.)  Some  place  it  upon  the  evening  of  the 
triumphal  entiy.*  But  the  Lord's  language  fits  better  to 
the  final  departure  from  the  temple  than  to  the  time  <^ 
the  entry.  Beside,  if  He  was  now  in  the  court  of  the  wo- 
men, it  explains  the  request  of  the  Greeks  to  see  Him;  for 
if  He  had  been  in  the  outer  court,  all  could  have  seen  Sm; 
but  into  the  inner  court  they  could  not  come.  Upon  these^ 
and  other  grounds,  it  is  placed  here  by  many.*    It  is  not 

A  So  Mejer,  Alford,  Ltoge;  see  Winer,  iL  711.  *  War,  4.  S.  4. 

*  Thilo,  Codex  Apoe.  L  267 ;  Hoftnann,  Leben  Jesa,  184 ;  Jones  on  the 
Canon  of  the  N.  Test,  U.  184.  According  to  the  latter,  this  tradition  was 
Teiy  generallj  eredited  in  early  timei,  as  bj  Tertnllian,  Origeo,  Eptphaoloa. 
See  also  Baronios,  who  defSmds  it.. 

«  Kraflt,  Friedlieb,  Robinson,  Wieseler,  Ellicott,  Tischendorl 

*  Oreswell,  Kraflft,  Ebrard,  Townsend,  Stier. 

*  Bobinson,  lichtensteiu,  Tischendor^  Wieseler,  Ellioott. 
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oertiun  whether  these  Greeks  did  actually  meet  the  Lord. 
His  words  (vs.  28-27)  were  not  addressed  directly  to  them, 
but  they  may  hare  been  within  hearing.  Their  coming  is 
a  sign  that  His  end  is  nigh,  and  that  the  great  work  for 
which  He  came  into  the  world,  is  about  to  be  fulfilled. 
Stier  sets  this  visit  of  the  Greeks  from  the  west,  in  contrast 
to  the  visit  of  the  Magi  from  the  east ;  the  <me  at  the  end, 
the  other  at  the  beginning  of  Hb  Uh. 

In  reply  to  the  Lord's  prayer — "  Gkmfy  Thy  name,**  (v. 
28) — there  ^^  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  I  have  both  glori- 
fied it,  and  will  glorify  it  again."  These  words,  according 
to  most  interpreters,  were  spoken  in  an  audible  voice.  It 
is  said  by  Alford,  ^  This  voice  can  no  otherwise  be  under* 
stood  than  as  a  plain  articulate  sound,  miraculously  spoken, 
heard  by  all,  and  variously  interpreted."  This  would  imply 
that  all  present  heard  the  words  plainly  articulated.  But 
this  is  not  said.  They  heard  a  voice ;  yet  some  said,  **  It 
thundered ; "  and  others,  '^  An  angel  spake  to  Him ; "  which 
could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  words  had  been  dis« 
tmotly  spoken« 

Probably,  the  capacity  to  understand  the  voice  was 
dependent  upon  each  man's  spiritual  condition  and  recep 
tivity.  To  Jesus,  and,  perhaps,  to  the  apostles  and  disciples, 
it  was  an  articulate  voice ;  to  others  it  was  indistinct,  yet 
they  recognized  it  as  a  voice,  perhaps  of  an  angel ;  to 
others  still,  it  was  mere  sound,  as  if  it  thundered.^  Town- 
send  would  make  it  an  answer  to  the  Greeks  who  desired 
to  see  Jesus,  or,  at  least,  spoken  in  their  hearing.  We  find, 
however,  its  true  significance  if  we  compare  it  with  those 
other  testimonies  of  the  Father  to  Him  at  His  baptism  and 
at  His  transfiguration.    (Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xviL  6.) 

After  Jesus  had  finished  His  words  in  the  temple.  He 
*^  departed,  and  did  hide  Himself  from  them,"  (v.  86.)  His 
departing  and  hiding  are  not  to  be  understood  of  a  night's 

1  8m  Lothtfdt  in  looo. 
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■ojonm  m  Bethanj,  biU  of  His  final  departure  from  the 
temple,  and  Hit  aojonm  in  tetirement  till  ffis  arresU  BSi 
pobiio  woi^  was  over.  He  appears  no  more  in  Hit  Father^ 
hooae  as  a  preaoher  of  righteousness.  Henceforth  all  His 
words  of  wisdom  are  addressed  to  His  own  disoiples.  The 
statements  (vs.  87-43)  are  those  of  the  Evangelist  But 
when  were  the  Lord^s  words  (vs.  44-50)  spoken  f  Host 
r^^d  them  as  a  citation  by  the  Evangelist  from  earlier 
discoorses^  and  introduced  here  as  confinnin^  his  own 
remarks,^ 

The  allnaon  of  the  disdples  to  the  mse  and  qilendor  of 
the  temple  bufldings,  seems  to  have  been  occasiimed  hy 
His  words  to  the  Pharisees  foretelling  its  desolation,  (Matt. 
xidiL  88.)  That  so  substantial  and  massive  a  structure  could 
become  desolate,  was  incredible  to  them,  for  they  had  as 
yet  no  distinct  conception  that  God  was  about  to  cast  off 
His  own  covenant  people,  and  bring  the  worship  He  had 
appointed  to  an  end.  This  maniftstatioii  of  incredulity  led 
Him  to  say,  with  great  emphasis,  that  the  buildings  should 
be  utterly  destroyed,  not  one  stone  being  left  upon  another. 
This  was  literacy  fulfilled  in  the  destruction  of  the  temple, 
though  some  of  the  walls  enclosing  it  were  not  whdly  cast 
down.  It  was  a  prediction  that,  made  puUic,  would  have 
greatly  angered  the  Jews,  and  hence  the  apostles  came  to 
Him  ^^  privately"  to  learn  its  meaning. 

It  was  probably  at  the  dose  of  the  day,  perhaps  in  the 
twilight,  that  He  sat  down  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  over 
against  the  temple.  The  city  lay  in  full  view  before  £Dm. 
Mark  (xiii  8)  speaks  of  only  four  of  the  apostles,  Peter 
and  James,  and  John  and  Andrew,  who  asked  Sm  pri- 
vately when  these  things  should  be.  Matthew  (zziv.  8)  states 
that  ^^  the  disciples  came  unto  Him  privately ;**  Luke  (xzL 
1)  that  ^^  they  asked  Him."    There  can  be  little  doubt  that 

1  Liohtenstflin,  Meyer,  Alford,  Tholock^  Tischendoil  Lnthardtaod  Wies*- 
ler  make  them  to  haye  been  spoken  to  the  disciples. 
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Mark  gives  the  more  aoenrate  account,  and  that  these  fonr 
only  were  present.'  The  remainder  of  the  Twelve  may  have 
preceded  Him  on  the  way  to  Bethany.  Alexander  supposes 
that  all  were  present,  and  that  ^  the  four  are  only  mentioned 
as  particularly  earnest  in  making  this  inquiry,  although 
speaking  with  and  for  the  rest/' 

If  His  words  were  spoken  to  these  four  only,  it  implies 
that  the  predictions  He  uttered  could  not  at  that  time  be 
fittingly  spoken  to  the  body  of  the  apostles. 

The  announcement  to  the  discijdes  (Matt.  xzyi.  1,  2) 
that  ^  after  two  days  was  the  Passover,  when  the  Son  of 
man  should  be  betrayed  to  be  crucified,'*  was  probably 
made  soon  after  His  discourse  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
and  so  upon  the  evening  of  Tuesday.  Perhaps,  He  wished 
distinctly  to  remind  them  that  His  coming  in  glory  must 
be  preceded  by  His  death  and  resurrection.  Whether  it 
was  made  to  aU  the  disci{des  or  to  the  four,  is  not  certain, 
but  probably  to  alL  Alford  thinks  that  ^  it  gives  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  time  when  the  words  were  said :  we  do  not 
know  whether  the  current  day  was  included  or  otherwise." 
i^  however,  Thursday  was  the  14th  Nisan,  or  the  PassoVfer, 
according  to  the  rule  ahready  adopted,  excluding  one  of  the 
extremes  and  including  the  other,  the  announcement  was 
made  on  Tuesday.*  The  meeting  of  the  chief  priests  and 
the  scribes  and  elders  at  the  palace  of  Cuaphas  for  consult- 
ation, was  upon  the  same  evening.  This  may  be  inferred, 
St  least,  from  Matthew's  words,  (xxvi.  8,)  ^^  Then  assem- 
bled tbj^ther,"  ^.,  the  assembly  being  on  the  same  day 
when  the  words  were  spoken,  (v.  2.)'  From  the  &ot  that 
the  council  met  at  the  palace  of  Oaiaphas,  and  also  that 
its  session  was  in  the  evening,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  an 

*  Lichteostein,  Alford,  Lange,  GresweU. 

*  Meyer,  Lichtenstein,  De  Wette. 

*  Mejer;  EUicott  places  it  on  Wednesday. 
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extraordinary  meetings  held  for  secret  consnltation.^  It 
may  readily  be  supposed  that  the  severe  language  of  the 
Lord  had  greatly  enraged  His  enemies,  and  that  they  felt 
the  necessity  of  taking  immediate  steps  against  Him.  But 
they  dared  not  arrest  him  daring  the  feast,  because  of  the 
people,  and  determined  to  postpone  it  till  Mie  feast  was 
past.  Thus,  it  may  be,  at  the  same  hour  when  Jesus  was 
foretelling  that  He  shall  suffer  at  the  Passover,  His  enemies 
were  resolving  that  they  would  not  arrest  Him  during  the 
feast'  But  the  divine  prediction  was  accomplished  in  a 
way  they  had  not  anticipated.  Judas,  one  of  the  Twelve, 
coming  to  them,  offers^  for  money,  to  betray  Him  into  their 
hands.  They  at  once  make  a  covenant  with  him,  and  he 
watches  for  an  opportunity.  Still  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  designed  to  betray  Him  during  the  feast ;  and  his  action 
on  the  evening  following  the  Paschal  supper  was,  as  we 
shall  see,  forced  upon  him  by  the  Lord.  Whether  Judas 
presented  himself  to  the  coundl  at  their  session,  is  not  said ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  hearing  the  Lord's  rebukes  of 
their  hypocrisy,  and  seeing  how  great  was  their  exasperation 
against  Him,  he  had  watched  their  movements,  and  learned 
of  their  assembly  at  the  high  priest's  palace.  This  gave  him 
the  wifihed-for  opportunity  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
them.  Some,  as  Ellicott,  put  this  visit  of  Judas  to  the 
priests  and  elders  on  Wednesday. 

>  Tradition  makes  the  bargain  with  Judas  to  have  been  entered  into  at 
the  ooontrj  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  shown  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Hill  of  Eril  Counsel.  The  tradition  is  not  ancient;  but  it  is 
mentioned,  as  a  singular  hct,  that  the  monument  of  Annas,  who  maj  hare 
bad  a  country-seat  near  his  son*in4aw,  is  found  in  this  neighborhood.  Wil- 
liams, H.  G.  ii.  496. 

*  Some  understand  that  thej  proposed  to  arrest  Him  before  the  feast  So 
Neander,  Ewald;  see,  contra,  Mejer  in  looo. 
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Wednesday,  5th  Apbil,  13th  Niban^  783.    a.  d.  30. 

During  this  day  the  Lord  remained  in  sednaion  at  Bethany. 

The  Lord  left  the  temple  for  the  last  time  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  His  public  labors  were  ended.  There  remained^ 
however,  a  few  hoars  before  the  Passover.  How  was  this 
period  spent  ?  We  can  well  believe  that  some  part  of  it 
was  spent  alone,  that  He  might  enjoy  that  free  commmiion 
with  Qod  which  He  had  so  earnestly  sought  in  the  midst  of 
His  active  labors,  and  which  was  now  doubly  dear  to  Him 
in  view  of  His  speedy  death.  Some  part  of  it,  also,  was 
doubtless  devoted  to  His  disciples,  giving  them  such  coun- 
sel and  encouragement  as  was  demanded  by  the  very  pecu- 
liar and  trying  drcumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
That  Wednesday  was  sp^it  in  retir^nent,  is  generaUy  ad- 
mitted.^ 


Thubsdat,  6th  Apsil,  14fH  Nisan^  783.    a.  d.  30. 

From  Bethany  He  sends  Peter  and  John  into  the  Matt,  zzyl  17-19. 

dty  to  prepare  the  PasBoyer.    He  describee  a  man  Mabk  ziy.  12-16. 

whom  they  should  meet,  and  who  should  show  them  Luki  xtii.  7-18. 
a  room  famished,  where  thej  should  make  ready  for 

the  supper.    He  remains  at  Bethany^  toward  eten-  Matt.  xztI.  20. 

ing,  when  He  enters  the  city»  and  goes  to  the  room  Mabk  ziy.  17. 

where  the  sapper  was  t9  be  eaten.  Lxjkx  xzii.  14. 

At  this  feast  the  Jews  divided  themselves  into  com- 
panies, or  honseholds,  of  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
twenty  persons ;  and  these  together  consumed  the  paschal 
lamb.'    One  of  the  number,  acting  as  the  representative  of 

>  Wieeeler,  Bobinson,  Ellioott. 

*  Ezod.  xiL  8, 4  i  Joeephos,  War,  6.  9. 8. 
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all,  presented  the  lamb  in  the  court  of  the  temple,  and 
aided  the  Levites  in  its  sacrifice.  The  victim  was  then  car- 
ried away  by  the  offerer  to  the  honse  where  it  was  to  be 
eaten,  and  there  wholly  consumed.  On  this  occasion  Peter 
and  John  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the  Lord  and  of  His 
apostles  at  the  templey  and  provided  the  bread,  wine,  Ut- 
ter herbs,  and  all  Uiat  was  necessary  for  the  proper  o^ 
bration  of  the  feast.  It  appears  ths^  np  to  this  time,  the 
disciples  did  not  know  where  the  Lord  woold  eat  the  Ftas- 
over,  and,  as  the  hocir*drew  nigh,  inquired  of  Him,  (Matt 
xxvi  17.)  According  to  Mark  and  Lake,  the  two  apostles 
were  to  go  to  the  city,  and  a  man  should  meet  diem  bearing 
a  pitcher  of  water,  whom  they  should  follow  into  whatsoever 
house  he  entered.  There  they  should  find  a  guest-chamber, 
furnished  and  prepared,  which  the  master  at  the  house 
should  place  at  their  disposal  Matthew  says  nothing  of 
their  meeting  the  man  with  the  pitdier,  but  makes  tiie  two 
to  have  gone  directly  to  the  house.  Meyer  supposes  thati 
Matthew  follows  the  early  tradition,  which  represents  the 
master  of  the  house  as  a  disciple  of  Jesus,  who  had,  earlier 
in  the  week,  arranged  with  Him  for  the  use  of  the  guest- 
chamber  ;  and  that  Mark  and  Luke  follow  a  later  tradition, 
which  represents  the  Lord  as  ignorant  of  the  man,  bat  giv- 
ing directions  to  the  two  through  prophetic  foresight. 
There  is  no  need  of  thus  supposing  two  traditions.  Mat- 
thew passes  over  in  silence  the  incident  of  the  man  with  the 
pitcher,  upon  what  grounds  we  cannot  state,  (iVlibrd  sup- 
poses^ perhaps  from  ignorance ;)  but  this  silence  is  no  way 
inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the  other  Evangelists. 
From  Marie  and  Luke  it  is  apparent  that  no  agt-eement  had 
been  made  by  the  Lord  for  the  room ;  else  He  would  not 
have  given  such  directions  to  the  two  apostles,  but  have 
s^it  them  directly  to  the  house.'  Whether  the  master  of 
the  house  were  an  entire  stranger  to  Jesus,  or  a  concealed 

>  Alfbrd,  Alezaod«r. 
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ie»  like  Joseph  or  Nioodemnn,  or  an  open  follower,  is 
not  oertain/  The  Lord's  message  to  him,  ^^  My  tune  is  at 
hand.  I  will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy  house,  with  my  dis- 
ciples," seems,  however,  to  presuppose  some  previous  ac- 
quaintance ;  as  also  the  phrase,  ^*  the  Master  suth.''  This, 
however,  is  not  necessary,  i^  as  said  by  Alexander,  *^  the 
whole  proceeding  be  regarded  as  extraordinary,  and  the 
result  secured  by  a  special  superiiuman  influence.'' 

It  b  at  this  point  that  we  meet  the  difScult  questions 
connected  with  the  last  Passover.  For  the  sake  of  brevity 
and  cleamess,  we  shall  pursue  the  following  order  in  our 
inquiries :  L  State  the  real  or  supposed  discrepancies  be* 
tween  the  statements  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  John  on  the  other.  IL  Give  an  outline 
of  the  various  attempts  to  barmonixe  them.  IIL  State  the 
results. 

L  We  consider  the  real  or  supposed  discrepancies  be* 
tween  the  Synoptists  and  John.  The  day  on  which  the 
Lord  sent  Peter  and  John  to  prepare  the  Passover  was, 
according  to  Matthew,  (xxvi  17,)  'Uhe  first  day  of  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread."  Mark  and  Luke  use  similar, 
language.  From  these  statements,  it  appears  that  Jesus 
partook  of  the  paschid  supper  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Jews  in  genersJ,  and  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  law, 
which  was  upon  the  evening  following  the  14th  Kisan. 
Upon  the  next  day,  Friday,  the  15th,  He  was  crucified. 

If  we  now  turn  to  John,  we  find  that  he  q>eak8  as  if  the 
paschal  supper  was  legally  upon  the  evening  of  Friday ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  Lord,  who  ate  it  upon  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  ate  it  before  the  time.  Referring 
(xviiL  28)  to  the  unwillingness  of  the  Jews  to  enter  the 
judgment  hall  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  he  says :  ^^  They 
themselves  went  not  into  the  judgment  ball,  lest  tbey  should 

*  See  B^aeeus,  L  480,  who  giree  en  eooount  of  eerij  epiniooi. 
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be  defited,  bnt  that  tbej  migbt  eat  the  Paaaorer.'*  From 
this  it  fi^ows  that,  if  Uie  PasBover  was  yet  to  be  eaten, 
and  opon  the  day  of  His  cmcifizion,  the  aiii^>er  eaten  by 
Jesus  and  His  disdi^es  the  evening  prerioas,  was  not  the 
legal  paschal  sapper.  Friday,  as  the  day  when  the  lamb 
was  slain,  was  the  14th  Nisan,  and  Thursday  was  the  18th. 
So,  also,  John  (zix.  14)  calls  the  day  on  whidi  He  was  cth- 
cified,  not  the  Passover  itself  but  ^  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover,'*  firom  which  it  follows  that  the  Passover  was 
yet  to  come. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  npon  grounds  to  be  ho^after 
stated,  that  Jesos  died  on  Friday,  in  the  afternoon.'  The 
eating  of  the  snj^r,  on  the  evening  previous,  was,  there- 
fore, on  Thursday  evening ;  His  resurrection  was  on  the 
Sunday  following.  The  point  in  question  is  respecting  the 
day  of  the  month :  Was  Friday  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan? 
It  is  said  that  John  asserts  the  former,  the  Synoptists  the 
latter.    We  give  the  discrepancy  in  tabular  form : 

8r.  JoBV.  SmopmiB. 

Supper  etten,  erening  of  Thnndsy,  Sreniiig  of  Tfannday,  UA 

18th  NImil  Nimd. 

JesoB  cmeified,  Friday,  14th  NiauL  Friday,  Iffth  Niam. 

Was  in  the  grave,  Saturday,  15th  Nisan.  Saturday,  16th 

Besnrrection,  Sunday,  16th  Nisan.  Sunday,  17th 


cc     • 


ii 


This  difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  paschal  supper 
eaten  by  the  Lord,  was  early  noted  by  Christian  writers.' 
Modem  criticism  has  brought  it  very  prominently  forward, 
and  attached  to  it  great  importance,  and  it  demands,  there- 
fore, our  careful  attention. 

IL  The  attempts  to  harmonize  the  Synoptists  and  John. 

Ist.  That  the  Jews  kept  the  Passover  on  two  distmct 
days,  both  of  which  were  legal    It  is  said  by  some  that 

t  See,  however,  Westoott,  890.  •  Wichelhaos,  IST. 
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there  were  two  ways  of  determining  the  first  day  of  the 
month,  and  conseqa^itlj  the  day  of  the  feast,  by  astronom- 
ical calcolation  and  by  ocular  observation ;  and  thos  the 
paschal  lamb  might  be  slain  on  the  14th  Nisan  of  real,  or 
the  14th  of  apparent  time.  One  of  these  modes  was  followed 
by  the  Saddacees,  and  the  other  by  the  Pharisees,  and  thos 
the  discrepancy  between  the  Synoptists  and  John  is  ex* 
plained.  Jesus,  with  the  Saddncees,  kept  the  true  day ; 
the  Pharisees  and  most  of  the  Jews  the  apparent  day.  I^ 
however,  such  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  computation  did 
actually  exist  between  the  Rabbinites  and  Karaites  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  no  proof  that  it  did  before.' 
The  only  way  of  determining  the  beginning  of  the  month 
practised  by  the  Jews  before  the  capture  of  the  city  by 
Titus,  A.  D.  70,  was  the  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  Thus 
there  could  not  have  beeui  during  the  Lord's  ministry,  two 
legal  days  for  the  observance  of  the  Passover ;  and  the 
supposition  that  He,  with  one  part  of  the  Jews,  rightly 
observed  Thursday,  as  astronomically  correct,  and  that 
another  part  rightly  observed  Friday,  as  detemuned  by 
the  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  is  without  any  founda- 
tion. 

A  modification  of  this  view  has  lately  been  presented  by 
Semo.*  He  supposes,  that,  as  the  moon  in  some  sections 
of  the  country  might  be  seen  at  its  first  appearance,  and  in 
others  be  hidden  by  the  clouds,  and  thus  a  difference  in 
computation  arise,  the  first  day  of  the  feast  was  doubled, 
and  the  paschal  supper  was  lawfully  eaten  on  either.  But 
of  this  there  is  no  proof.  When  the  authorities  at  Jerusa- 
lem had  determined  the  first  of  the  month,  all  succeeding 
days  were  reckoned  firom  it ;  and  if  a  Jew  fix)m  any  distant 
part  of  the  land  had  mistaken  the  day  of  the  month  through 
ignorance  of  the  appearing  of  the  moon,  he  must  make  the 

1  Winer,  iL  150;  Paulas,  iu.  486.  •  Berlin,  1869. 
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feMt  days  to  eoofiirm  to  thoie  fixed  Qpoo  bj  the  Stthedzka. 
ETenif  the  litter  had  eired,  their  decHkm  was  fiiiaL  ISiere 
k  not  the  least  evideoee  that  the  Passorer  oonld  be,  <^ 
erer  was,  obserred  npontwo  soooeniTe  days. 

It  has  beeo  said  by  Cudw^xth,^  that,  ihe  Jews  ha?mg 
erred  in  the  day,  phcing  it  too  late,  the  Lord  oorreeted 
the  error,  and  directed  the  siqiper  to  be  prepared  at  the 
legal  time,  on  Thursday  evening.  He,  also,  affirms  that  it 
was  ^  a  custom  among  the  Jews,  in  soflh  donbtfol  cases  as 
these,  whidi  <rfUntimes  fell  oot,  to  pormit  the  feasts  to  be 
solemnised,  or  passovers  killed,  on  two  several  days  to- 
gether." He  quotes  Scahger  to  the  same  effiecU  But  all 
this  is  without  any  historic  basis.  The  language  of  Mark) 
(ziv.  120  ^  And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when 
they  killed  the  passover,"  Jbc,  plainly  implies  that  He 
ate  the  paschal  supper  on  ihe  same  day  as  the  Jews  in 
generaL* 

It  has  been  said,  also,  that,  according  to  the  law,  the 
Passover  should  be  killed  on  the  evening  following  the 
Idth,  or  at  ihe  beginning  of  the  14th  Nisan.  Jesus,  in  com* 
men  with  a  few  of  the  Jews,  kept  the  law;  but  most  of 
them  killed  it  on  the  afternoon,  or  at  the  dose  of  the  14th, 
twenty-four  hours  later  than  the  legal  time.  This  rests 
upon  an  untenable  construction  of  ihe  law. 

We  find,  then,  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Jews  recognized  two  distinct  days  as  equally  l^al  for  the 
paschal  solemnities ;  or  that,  through  error  of  computa* 
tioD,  they  observed  the  wrong  day,  and  the  Lord  the  ri^t 
one. 

2d.  That  the  Lord  kept  the  Passover  on  Thursday,  at 
the  appointed  time,  but  that  the  Jews  purposely  delayed  it. 
The  ground  of  this  delay  is  found  in  the  bet^  that  when 
the  15th  Nisan,  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  and  so  a  sabbath, 

>  Tnie  NotioQ  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  088.  •  WicbelhmiB,  905. 
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(Lev.  zziiL  7,  8,)  M  upon  Friday,  and  thus  two  sabbaths, 
the  feast  sabbttdi  and  week  Sabbath,  would  immediatelx 
foDow  each  other,  the  Jews  united  them  in  one,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  14th  was  postponed  to 
the  16th.  Thus  the  Lord,  according  to  the  law,  ate  the 
paschal  sapper  on  Thursday  evening,  but  the  Jews  on 
Friday  evening.^  But  this  explanadoa  has  no  sofSdent 
basis,  as  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  such  changes  of 
the  feasts,  and  the  rule  forbidding  that  the  Passover  should 
ML  on  Friday,  were  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa> 
lem,  probably  about  400  ▲•  d.' 

Another  ground  of  delay  was  given  early  by  Eusebius 
and  others,  that  the  Jews  wer%  so  busy  with  their  accusa- 
tions  against  Christ,  that  they  postponed  the  feast  till  His 
trial  and  crucifizion  should  be  over.  This  is  so  intrinsically 
improbable  that  it  now  finds  no  defenders.  A  modification 
of  this  is  still  supported  by  some :  that  those  most  active 
against  Him,  and  who  are  specially  alluded  to  (John  zviii. 
28)  as  not  willing  to  enter  the  judgment  hall,  did  delay 
their  paschal  supper  on  this  account.*  This  view  will  be 
hereafter  noticed. 

We  do  not  thus  find  any  proof  that  the  Jews  delayed 
the  Passover  after  the  legal  time. 

8d.  That  the  Lord  anticipated  the  day  and  ate,  not  the 
time  paschal  supper,  but  one  of  a  sacramental  character, 
and  corresponding  to  it.  That  He  anticipated  the  day,  was 
very  early  affirmed  by  some  of  the  fiithers,  supposing,  that 
as  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  the  Antitype,  He  must  have 
suflfered  at  the  hour  wh^i  the  typical  lunb  was  slain,  and  so 
upon  the  14th  Nisan.    The  supper  He  observed  must, 

•  So  MTin,  on  Halt  zzri  17,  who  renarka  that  the  Jews  aiBim  that  thia 
waa  done  bj  them  after  their  return  from  Babjlon,  and  bj  God's  ezpreaa  di- 
notkm. 

•  Wiebelbaaa,  fOS ;  Panloa,  iU.  4SfI,  note;  Cudworth,  u.  6S4. 

•  Fairbain,  H«r.  ICaBi,»  882. 
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therefore,  have  been  on  the  ereomg  foHowmg,  t}ie  IStii. 
This  pomi  had  in  the  first  days  of  the  ehnroh  a  qpeeial  im- 
portance, beoaose  of  the  cootrorersj  with  some  of  ihm 
Christian  Jews  in  r^;ard  to  the  binding  force  of  the  Moeaio 
laws.  It  was  asserted  by  them,  that  as  Jesus  kept  the  l^al 
Passover,  the  paschal  sacrifice  and  sof^r,  these  were  stUl 
bbding,  and  to  be  kept  in  the  Church.  In  reply,  it  was 
asserted  by  many  of  the  Christians  that  He  did  not)'  eat  the 
paschal  sapper,  bat,  as  the  tme  Paschal  Lamb,  was  skun  at 
the  hoar  appomted  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  Passover.  In  the 
Greek  Charch  this  became  by  degrees  the  ruling  opinion, 
and  is  generally  defi^ded  by  her  writers.*  In  the  Latin 
Charch,  on  the  other  hand^it  was  generally  denied ;  bot  in 
neither  is  it  made  an  article  of  fioth.  The  qaestion  as  to 
the  ase  of  learened  or  anleavened  bread  in  the  Endiarist, 
may  have  had  some  inflaence  upon  the  matter ;  the  Gh^eka, 
offlng  the  former,  were  led  to  say  that  the  Lord  used  it  at 
the  institution  of  the  rite,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  not  the 
tme  paschal  supper,  at  which  only  unleav^ied  bread  was 
used.  The  Latins,  using  unleavened  bread,  maintained  that 
the  Eucharist  was  instituted  at  the  true  paschal  suppw. 

This  view,  that  the  Lord  anticipated  the  paschal  supper, 
has,  besides  its  antiquity,  much  in  its  &vor,  and  is  now 
supported  by  many.'  But  the  objections  against  it  are 
very  strong.  First,  the  language  of  the  Synoptists  leaves 
little  room  to  question  that  the  Lord  kept  tile  Passover  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Jews  in  genend.  *^  The  first  day 
of  anleavened  bread,  when  they  killed  the  Passover ;  ^  ^*  the 
day  of  anleavened  bread,  when  the  Passover  must  be  kill* 
ed.^  Second.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Lord,  who 
sidd  that  He  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil  the  law, 
should  have  set  it  aside.    If  He  observed  the  Passover  at 

t  WiohelhaoB,  190. 

>SoKrAfit,129;  Greswell,  ili  188 ;  EUioott,828;  J. HaUer,  in  Henog's 
BetLEncja,  L22;  OUntoi^ii.  S40;  Theftotborof  "TheMeMuk" 
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aQ,  He  would  observe  it  at  the  legal  time.  In  this,  most 
Protestant  writers  agree  with  the  Latins.'  Third.  Such  a 
saorifice  would  not  have  been  permitted  by  the  priests. 
They  would  not  have  aided  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb 
upon  a  day  which  they  did  not  recognize  as  the  legal  one. 
To  avoid  this  difficulty,  Greswell  quotes  Philo,  (iiL  146,)  to 
show  that  each  man  was  then  his  own  priest,  and  could 
day  the  lamb,  if  he  pleased,  in  his  own  dwelling.  But  the 
weight  of  authority  is  against  him.  The  lamb  must  be 
slain  in  the  temple,  and  the  blood  be  sprinkled  on  the 
altar. 

By  some,  however,  it  is  said  thai  the  supper  of  Thurs- 
day evening  was  not  the  true  paschal  supper,  but  such  an 
one  as  the  Jews,  who  could  not  be  present  at  the  feast, 
observed  at  their  own  homes,  when  all  the  forms  of  the 
Passover  were  kept,  except  the  eating  of  the  lamb.*  But 
such  a  supper  could  only  be  eaten  out  of  Jerusalem,  and 
upon  the  leg^  day,  not  in  the  dty,  and  upon  the  day 
previous.  Nor  b  there  any  evidence  that  this  Memorial 
Passover  was  ever  observed  till  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  it  became  impossible  that  the  lamb  could 
be  slain  in  the  temple,  and  the  supper  was  necessarily 
limited  to  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs. 

We  do  not  then  find  sufficient  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  Lord  anticipated  the  Passover. 

Some  peculiar  solutions,  that  have  fi>und  no  general  re- 
ception, need  only  be  mentioned.  Such  is  that  of  Ranch,* 
that  the  paschal  lamb  was  legally  slain,  not  on  the  14th, 
but  on  the  16th  Nisan.  And  of  Schneckenburger,*  that 
Jesus  was  crucified  on  Wednesday,  and  was  four  days  in 
the  grave. 

Knone  of  these  solutions  satbfies  us,  we  are  compelled 
either  to  admit  that  the  statements  of  the  Synoptists  are 

>  Wiohelfaaiis,  20S.  *  So  Grotios  on  Matt,  zzri  IL 

*  Bib.  IBivpmUaj,  Jtn.,  18S4  «  Wieeder,  888. 
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ineooncQaUe  with  tbose  of  John,  or  to  deny,  what  wo 
have  hitherto  aasnmed,  that  %  diacrepanoy  really  eziato. 

Let  «a  therefore  examine  the  point  as  to  the  esdateDoe 
of  any  diaorepancy  betwem  the  Synoptisto  and  John.  And 
before  ccwaidering  the  atatementa  of  the  aereral  Erangdiats, 
it  will  be  well  to  keep  before  na  the  origin  and  de^^  of 
the  Paaaover,  and  the  peooliaxitiea  of  its  observance. 

Ist.  Its  origin  and  dedgn.  It  was  mstitated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  deUreranoe  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  from 
the  destroying  angel,  when  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  slain,  (Ezod.  xiL  14,  Ac)  This  remarkable  ddiT- 
erance  waa  erer  afterward  to  be  commemorated  by  a 
foast  This  was  introduced  by  the  paschal  sapper.  •  Hie 
people  bdng  divided  into  households  or  fiimilies,  of  not  less 
than  ten  or  more  than  twenty,  a  lamb  was  slain  for  each 
fiunQy,  and  eaten  immediately  after  with  anleavened  bread 
and  bitter  herbs.  Now  followed  a  feast  of  seven  days'  eon- 
tinoanoe,  during  which  only  unleavened  bread  was  eaten. 
There  is  no  reason  for  attributing  to  this  foast  any  earfier 
origin  Uian  the  historical  deliverance  it  commemorated*^ 

2d.  The  manner  of  its  celebration.  He  lamb  or  goat 
was  to  be  selected  on  the  10th  Nisan,  a  male  wiUtout  blem- 
ish.  On  the  14th,  ^between  the  evenings,**  it  must  be 
slain,  (Exod.  ziL  6 ;  Lev.  xxiiL  5 ;  Num.  ix.  3.)  The  expres- 
sion **  between  the  evenings,"  was  generally  understood  by 
the  Jews  of  the  period  from  the  decline  of  the  son  to  its 
setting,  or  from  3  to  6  p.  x.  This  was,  without  doubti 
the  n^ng  mode  of  computation.'  The  Karaites  and  Samar- 
itans, however,  referred  it  to  the  period  between  sundown 
and  dark,  or  from  6  to  7  p.  ic'  TViesder  refers  it  to  a 
period  a  little  before  and  a  little  after  the  going  down  of 
the  sun,  say  from  6  to  7  p.  ic,  citing  Deut.  xvi.  6  in  prooC 


>  See  Bfthr,  Symbolik,  ii.  640;  Eweld,  Alterthttnner,  891. 

•  Joeepho^  War,  6.  9.  S;  Antiq.,  14. 4.  S.  •  Wibm;  H  19S. 
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£wald  makes  it  to  inolade  three  hours  before  and  three 
hoars  after  the  son  aet. 

The  paschal  lamb  was  coigiiially  dain  by  the  head  of 
eaohfionilj,  (Ezod.  ziL  6 ;)  bat  this  seems  later  to  hare  been 
done  by  the  LeTites,  and  always  in  the  ooortof  the  temjde 
where  stood  the  brazen  altar,  (Esra  yL  30;  Dent  xvL 
2-^.)  After  the  saorifioe  came  the  sapper.  Hniiswasapon 
tbe  evening  following  the  14th  msan,  or,  as  the  Jews  began 
ihe  day  at  sondown,  upon  the  beginning  of  tbe  15th.  The 
Iamb  was  to  be  wholly  consamed  before  morning,  either  by 
eating  or  by  fire. 

Besides  the  paschal  lamb,  other  offerings  were  made, 
which  were  eaten  at  the  paschal  sapper  and  apon  the  fol- 
lowing day.  These  are  mentioned  (Dent.  ztL  2)  ^  as  the 
F^usorer  of  the  flock  and  herd,**  and  embraced  the  sacrifices 
of  sheep  or  bullocks  volontarily  added,  and  called  by  the 
Jews,  idiagigab,  or  feast-offering.  Concerning  these,  Mai** 
monides  (quoted  by  Ainsworth  in  loco)  says :  ^'  When  they 
offer  the  Passover  in  the  first  month,  they  offer  it  with 
peace-offerii^  on  the  14th  day,  of  the  flock  and  of  the  herd, 
and  this  is  called  the  chagigah,  or  feast  ofEuing,  of  the  14th 
day.  And  of  this  it  is  said,  (Dent.  xvL  2,)  that  thoa  shalt 
sacrifice  the  Passover  to  the  Lord  thy  Grod  of  the  flock  and 
the  herd.*' 

To  understand  the  relation  of  the  chagigah  to  the  Pass- 
over in  general,  we  must  remember  that  this  feast  was  the 
commemoration  of  a  great  national  deliverance,  and^  as 
such,  to  be  kept  with  thanksgiving  and  joy.  The  paschal 
supper,  strictly  speaking,  seems  to  have  had  much  less  of 
the  joyous  element  in  it  than  the  rest  of  the  feast.  As  said 
by  lightfoot,  ^  the  eating  of  the  lamb  was  the  very  least 
part  of  the  joy ;  a  thing  rubbing  up  the  remembrance  of 
affliction,  rather  than  denoting  gladness  and  making  mer* 
ry.^  "The  lamb,  which  constituted  the  chief  part  of  the 
supper,  reminded  them  of  that  foarfiil  night  when  all  the 
19 
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firstrborn  of  Egypt  died;  the  bitter  herbs  with  which 
it  was  eaten,  reminded  them  of  the  bitterness  of  their 
Egyptian  bondage;  and  all  the  attendant  ciroamstanoes 
would  tend  to  beget  seriousness  and  reflection.  The  fes- 
tival character  of  the  season  appeared  much  more  jdainlj 
upon  the  sacceeding  day,  when  the  peaoe  offerings  volon- 
tarily  presented  to  Qod  in  token  of  thankfulness,  were 
eaten,  (Exod.  zziiL  15.)  That  these  peace  offerings  were 
sometimes  offered  on  the  14th  Nisan,  and  eaten  at  the 
paschal  supper,  flq[)pears  from  Maimonides ;  but,  according 
to  Lightfoot,  (on  John  xviiL  28,)  only  when  the  lamb  was 
not  sufSd^it  for  the  company.  The  usual  time  for  the 
chagigah  was  on  the  15th,  and  with  these  offerings  the  re- 
joicing was  more  directly  connected. 

We  thus  see  that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be 
taken  between  the  paschal  supper  and  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread.  The  former  served  as  the  introduction  to 
the  latter,  but  had  peculiar  to  itself  the  eating  of  the  lamb 
and  of  the  bitter  herbs.  Still  it  was  but  the  beginning  of 
the  feast,  for  none  but  unleavened  bread  was  used  during 
its  contmuance,  (Exod.  xiL  18.) 

The  ceremonies  of  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  the  16th 
Nisan,  were  peculiar,  and  important  to  be  noted.  Upon 
this  day  the  first  fruits  of  the  barley  harvest  were  brouj^t 
to  the  temple,  and  waved  by  a  priest  before  the  Lord,  to 
consecrate  the  harvest ;  and  not  till  this  was  done  might 
any  one  begin  his  reaping,  (Lev.  zziii.  10-12.)* 

The  removal  of  the  leaven  from  their  houses,  the  prep- 
arations for  the  paschal  supper,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
lamb,  taking  place  on  the  14th  Nisan,  this  day  was  popu- 
larly called  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  thus  extending  it  to 
eight  days.'    The  Evangelists  follow  this  popular  usage, 

>  Josephus,  Antiq.,  8. 10.  6.    Ab  to  the  oonneetioD  of  this  rito  with  th« 
PaMoyer,  see  Winer,  ii.  201 ;  B&hr»  iL  688. 
*  JosephiiB,  Antiq.,  2. 16. 1. 
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(Matt,  xxvi  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  12 ;  Luke  ttiL  7.)  Upoo  each 
of  the  leyen  days  of  the  feast  was  offered  a  sacrifice  for  the 
-whole  people,  (Num.  xxviiL  1^24.)  The  first  sibd  last 
days  of  the  feafi^  or  the  15th  and  2l8ty  were  holy  daySi  or 
sabbaths,  (Lev.  xziiL  7,  8.)  Bat  these  fisast  sabhtths  do 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  r^arded  as  equal  in  saoredneas 
to  the  week  Sabbaths.  And  it  is  important  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  them  should  be  clearly  se^  as  it  has 
an  important  bearing  upon  several  points  to  be  hereafter 
discussed. 

Besides  the  weekly  Sabbath,  there  were  seven  days  of 
the  year  that  had  a  sabbatical  character:  the  first  and 
sev^ith  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread ;  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost ;  the  first  and  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month ;  and 
the  first  and  eighth  of  the  feast  of  Tabemades.  Of  these, 
one,  the  tenth  of  the  seventh  month,  the  day  oi  atone- 
ment, was  pat  on  the  same  footing  as  the  weekly  Sabbath 
in  respect  to  labor.  No  work  at  all  could  be  done  upon 
it ;  bat  on  the  other  six  feast  sabbaths  they  could  do  no  ser^ 
vile  work,  (Lev.  xxiiL  3-39.)  These  were  called  by  the 
Talmudists  ^  good  days.*'  It  is  not  wholly  clear  what  kind 
of  work  was  not  servile,  but  the  preparation  of  food  was 
expressly  permitted,  (Exod.  xiL  16.)  Maimonides  (quoted  by 
Ainsworth)  says:  ^All  work  needfal  about  meat  is  lawfal, 
as  killing  of  beasts,  and  baking  of  bread,  and  kneading  of 
doagh,  and  the  like.  But  such  work  as  may  be  done  in 
the  evening  of  a  feast  day  they  do  not  on  a  feast  day,  as 
they  may  not  reap,  nor  thrash,  nor  winnow,  nor  grind  the 
com,  or  the  like.  Bathing  and  anointing  are  contained 
under  the  general  head  of  meat  and  drink,  and  may  be 
done  on  the  feast  day.''  The  penalty  for  doing  servile 
work  on  these  days  was,  according  to  Maimonides,  to  be 
beaten ;  but  the  penalty  for  working  on  the  Sabbath  was 
death,  (Num.  xv.  32-36.) 

To  these  feast  sabbaths  we  find  few  aUudons  in  Jewish 
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history.  They  are  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  Gosp^ 
All  the  Yiolationa  of  the  Sabbath  with  which  the  Lord  waa 
charged  were  those  of  the  weekly  Sabbath.  Nor  is  there 
any  distinct  allnsion  to  them  in  the  Old  Testamenty  or  in 
JosephoB.  Before  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  a  timeof  prep* 
aratiiHi,  becaose  no  lab<ur  of  any  kind  conld  then  be  dcme^ 
bat  it  is  not  probable  that  there  was  sach  a  period  of  prep- 
aration  before  the  foast  sabbaths,  as  then  all  labor  but  ser- 
vile labor  was  permitted.  This  point,  however,  will  be 
hereafter  more  particularly  examined. 

Aspedal  mark  of  distinction  was  shown  to  the  weekly 
Sabbath  in  the  doubling  the  usual  offerings,  (Num.  zzviiL 
9,)  and  the  renewal  of  the  show  bread,  (Lev.  xziv.  8.) 

Thus  we  find  in  the  paschal  festival  three  distinct  so- 
lemnities :  1st.  The  killing  of  the  paschal  lamb  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  14th  Nisan,  and  the  eating  of  it  the  evoiing  fol- 
lowing. 2d.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  beginning  with 
the  paschal  supper,  and  continuing  to  the  dose  of  iJlie  21st 
day  of  Nisan.  dd.  The  offering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
barley  harvest  on  the  16th  Nisan,  or  second  day  of  the 
feast  To  the  latter  no  distinct  allusion  is  made  by  die 
Evangelists. 

With  these  preliminary  observations  upon  the  origin 
and  observance  of  the  Passover,  we  pass  to  the  oonadera- 
tion  of  the  terms  applied  to  it,  first  in  the  Old  TestamiOit 
and  then  in  the  New.  The  Hebrew  pesach,  or  Aramaic 
pascah,  refers  primarily  to  the  paschal  lamb.  ^Draw  out 
and  take  you  a  lamb,  and  kill  the  Piusover,"  (Exod.  zii.  21.) 
To  loll  the  Passover,  and  to  eat  the  Passover,  is  to  kOl  and 
eat  the  paschal  lamb,  (see  Exod.  xH.  11;  Num.  ix.  2-6; 
2  Chron.  xxx.  15.)  But,  as  has  been  said,  often  with  the 
fiesh  olf  the  lamb  the  fiesh  of  other  sacrifices  offered  as 
peace  offerings  was  eaten ;  and  hence,  naturally,  the  term  was 
made  to  embrace  these  also;  and  then  the  whole  s^ven  days 
of  the  feast    *^  Thou  shalt  sacrifice  the  Passover  to  the 
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Lord  thy  God  of  the  flock  and  the  herd ;  thou  shalt  eat  no 
learened  bread  with  it;  seven  days  ahalt  thou  eat  ud- 
leayened  bread  therewith,"  (Deat.  xvL  2,  8.)  That  the 
Paasoyer  is  here  used  as  a  general  term,  embracing  the 
sacrifices  of  both  flock  and  herd,  is  generally  admitted*^ 
^  They  did  eat  the  feast  seven  days  offering  peace  offer- 
ings,'* (2  Ohron.  xzz.  22.)  In  the  days  of  Josiah  he  and  his 
princes  gave  small  cattle  and  oxen  forpassovers — ^pesachim, 
(2  Chron.  xzxv.  1^9;  see  also  xxx.  17,  where  the  same 
word  seems  to  be  limited  to  paschal  lambs.)  Thus  made 
to  include  all  the  special  saorifies  of  the  feast,  it  became  a 
designation  of  the  feast  in  general.  '^  To  keep  the  Pass- 
over,** was  to  observe  all  the  solemnities  of  the  feast  with- 
out distinction  of  specific  acts,  unless  through  the  force  of 
the  context  the  meaning  must  be  limited  to  the  paschal 
supper.  It  is  thus  used  Deut.  zvL  1 ;  2  Kings  xziiL  21 ; 
2  Chron.  xxz.  1 ;  2  Chron.  zxxv.  1 ;  Elsek.  xlv.  21. 

From  this  examination  of  the  terms  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  find  that  there  is  no  exact  discrimination  in  their 
use.  Sometimes  the  Passover  and  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread  fu*e  expressly  distinguished,  and  the  former  limited 
to  the  paschal  supper,  (Lev.  xxiiL  5,  6 ;  Num.  xxviii  16, 
17.)  At  oUier  times  they  are  used  interchangeably.  The 
precise  meaning  in  each  case  must  be  determined  by  the 
ccMmection  in  which  it  stands. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  usage  of  these  terms  in  the 
New  Testament.  And  first  their  usage  by  the  Synoptists. 
Here  also  the  term  Passover,  to  w<urx<h  i"  ^^''^  ^  ^^  i^^* 
lowest  sense,  of  the  paschal  lamb.  Thus  in  Mark  xiv.  12, 
**  when  they  killed  the  Passover ;  **  in  Luke  xxii  7,  ^^  whoi 
the  Passover  must  be  killed.'*  It  is  used  in  the  large  sense, 
including  both  the  sacrifice  of  the  lamb  and  the  supper, 
tfatt.  xzvi.  17 ;  Mari^  xiv.  14;  Luke  xxiL  11.    It  is  used 

1  So  BlMk,  Beitrigo,  111.  See  othtr  oomtraotioiit  in  Ovdwdrth,  it  588. 
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88  a  derignation  of  the  feast  in  its  whole  extent,  Matt. 
2 ;  Luke  xxiL  1.  (See  also  Mark  ziv.  1.)  That  the  phrase, 
^  feast  of  mileavened  bread,"  ra  ofufui,  embraced  the  pas- 
chal sapper,  appears  from  Matt  zxvL  17 ;  Mark  ziv.  12 ; 
Luke  xzii.  7. 

Taming  from  the  Sjmoptists  to  John,  it  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  he  generally  ases  the  term  Passover,  to  voo^^c, 
in  its  largest  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  feast.  So  uL  13 
and  23 ;  yL  4 ;  zL  55 ;  xii  1 ;  xiiL  1.  So  in  the  references 
to  it  as  the  feast,  copn;,  iy.  45 ;  zL  56 ;  xii.  12  and  20 ;  ziii. 
29.  In  zviiL  28  and  39,  and  in  ziz.  14,  its  meaning  is  in 
dispate. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  enter  apon  a  more  particalar 
examination  of  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists;  and 
first,  those  of  the  Sjmoptists.  Their  langaage  is  very  ex- 
press :  ^^  Now  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  anleavened  bread 
— Tjf  8c  vpiarg  rtav  aivfuai^ — the  disciples  came  to  Jesos,  say- 
ing, Where  wilt  Thoa  that  we  prepare  for  Thee  to  eat  the 
Passover?  »♦  (Matt.  xxvi.  17.)  **  And  the  first  day  of  on- 
leavened  bread — Kot  ry  vpiarg  rjfJi'^pq,  nay  a^vfuav — when  they 
killed  the  Passover,  Ss  disciples  said  anto  Him,^  Ac, 
(Mark  xiv.  12.)  ^^Then  came  the  day  of  anleavened  bread, 
when  the  Passover  most  be  killed," — 17  17^1910  rmr  aivfjuwy 
(Lake  xxiL  7.)  That  this  was  the  14th  Nisan  seems  beyond 
reasonable  doabt,  for  on  the  afternoon  of  this  day  the 
paschal  lamb  was  slain,  and  aQ  preparations  made  for  the 
feast  that  began  at  evening  with  the  paschal  sapper.  As  has 
been  already  remarked,  this  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
first  day  of  the  feast,  for  this  began  with  the  15th,  bat  was, 
in  pdpolar  langaage,  so  called;  and  the  circamstance  that 
the  lamb  was  yet  to  be  sliun,  sufficiently  determines  what 
day  was  meant.    (Compare  Exod.  xiL  18.) 

The  attempts  so  to  bterpret  these  statements  as  to 
make  them  refer  to  a  sapper  on  the  13th  Nisan,  are  very 
forced  and  ansatisfactory.    Krafft  (129)  bases  his  interpre- 
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tation  apoo  the  Jewish  mode  4i£  begimuDg  the  day  at  son- 
mtL  The  IS^  Ifman  was  from  the  eve  of  Wednesday  to 
the  ewe  of  ThoriBday ;  the  14th,  from  the  eve  of  Thursday 
to  the  eye  of  Friday.  The  Synoptists  thus  coont  the  14th, 
begmning  at  simset  of  Thursday,  as  the  first  of  the  feast. 
Upon  Thursday,  the  13th,  the  Lord  gave  directions  that 
the  Passover  should  be  prepared,  and  the  lamb  was  killed 
the  same  afternoon,  and  eaten  during  the  evening  foUow- 
ing,  or  at  the  be^nning  of  the  14th.  Greswell  (iil  171) 
presents  the  same  view:  ^From  sunset  on  Thursday  to 
sunset  on  Friday  was  considered,  and  might  be  called,  the 
first  day  of  unleavened  bread.  We  have  but  to  suppose 
that  the  disciples  came  with  their  inquiry  at  sunset  on 
Thursday,  and  were  sent  at  that  time  accordingly,  and  the 
assertion  would  be  strictly  correcC*  ^  The  great,  and  as  it 
seems,  insuperable  objection  to  this,  is,  that  the  Lord  must 
then  have  killed  and  eaten  the  Passover  twenty-four  hours 
earlier  than  the  Jews  in  general  Krafft  (130)  admits 
this  of  most  of  the  Jews,  but  supposes,  from  the  language 
of  the  Synoptists,  and  from  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  to  be 
offered,  that  some  of  them  must  have  eaten  the  supper  on 
the  13th,  at  the  same  time  with  the  Lord.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  it  was  ever  eaten  by  any  portion  of  the  people, 
except  on  the  evening  following  the  14th.  The  arguments 
that  the  Lord  did  so,  drawn  from  the  language  of  the 
Synoptists,  are  by  no  means  conclusive.  From  the  message 
sent  by  him  to  the  master  of  the  house,  (Matt,  zxvi  18,) 
^  My  time  is  at  hand,  I  will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy 
house,''  it  has  been  inferred,  that  ^^  the  Passover  about  to 
be  celebrated  was  something  out  of  course,"  or  before  the 
usual  period.*  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  inference.  ''  My 
time  is  not '  the  time  of  the  feast,'  but  tny  timey  i.  e.  for 
suffering." '    This  interpretation  is  much  the  most  obvious 

*  See  also  Journal  Sac.  Lit.,  Oct.  1861.  »  Greewell,  iii.  144. 

*  Alford  in  loco. 
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and  nataraL  Some,  as  EIHoott,  have  inferred  from  Hk 
words  at  the  begiimiiig  of  the  tapper,  (Luke  rxii.  15,) 
**  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover  with  yoa 
before  I  suffer,*^  that  He  designs  to  desgnate  the  Pus- 
over  as  a  pecnliar  one.  But  its  pecnfiarity  did  not  neces- 
sarily consist  in  its  being  celebrated  earlier  than  was  nsnal, 
bat  in  the  &ct  that  it  was  the  last. 

None  of  the  advocates  of  this  view  meet  in  any  satiafiuy 
tory  way  the  statement  of  Lake,  ^Then  came  the  day  <rf 
unleavened  bread,  when  the  Passover  mast  be  killed;" 
and  of  Mark,  ^And  the  first  dayof  anleavened  bread  when 
they  killed  the  Passover,  ffis  disdples  said,^  Ac.  We  can- 
not,  withoat  doing  great  violence  to  this  langaage,  make  it 
refer  to  the  Idth  of  Nisan,  since  neither  accordmg  to  the 
law  nor  to  asage,  was  the  paschal  lamb  dain  on  that  day. 
And  the  difficalty  is  increased  since,  according  to  the  law, 
(Deat.  zvL  5,  6,)  the  lamb  coald  not  be  sacrificed  anywhere 
else  than  in  the  temple.^  It  is  incredible  that  the  priests 
woald  have  permitted  the  time  to  have  been  anticipa- 
ted by  a  day  in  this  single  instance.  The  sapposition  oi 
Ellicott,*  that  the  time  specified  for  killing  the  lamb,  vis^ 
^  between  the  evenings,"  may  be  anderstood  to  mean  be> 
tween  the  eves  of  Nisan  14th  and  Nisan  15th,  is  wholly 
withoat  proof  The  whole  tenor  of  the  synoptical  narra- 
tives makes  irresistibly  apon  as  the  impression,  that  tiie 
disciples  prepared,  and  the  Lord  ate,  the  Passover,  at  the 
same  time  when  it  was  prepared  and  eaten  by  the  people  at 
large.  The  trath  is  well  expressed  by  Robinson : *  ^Their 
^guftge  is  Ml,  explicit,  and  decisive,  to  the  effect  that  oar 
Lord's  last  meal  with  BBs  disciples  was  the  regolar  and 
ordinary  paschal  sapper  of  the  Jews,  introducing  the  festi- 
val of  anleavened  bread  on  the  evening  after  the  14th 
day  of  Nisan." 

>  See  Ainsworth  in  looo ;  Friedlieb,  Areh.  47.  *  882,  note  8. 

*  See  Qodwjjif  Ifoses  and  Aaron,  108;  De  Weite,  Archaologie,  8d4; 
Bwald  AlterthOnner,  897.  «  Ear.,  U4. 
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Taking,  tben,  as  established,  that  the  Sjmoptists  make 
the  supper  eaten  by  the  Lord  to  have  been  the  tme  paschal 
supper,  let  us  consider  in  detail  the  statements  of  John 
that  bear  opon  the  point.  The  first  of  these  we  find  in  xiii. 
1 :  ^Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  when  Jesus 
knew  that  ffis  hour  was  come,**  Ac.  The  chronological 
-value  of  this  passage*  depends  upon  the  relation  in  which 
the  danse,  '*  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,^  stands  to 
the  supper  subsequently  mentioned,  at  which  the  Lord 
washed  the  feet  of  the  disciples.  But  before  we  can  exam- 
ine this  point,  we  must  consider  the  opinion  of  those  who 
make  this  a  supper  previous  to  the  paschal  supper,  and 
one  not  mentioned  at  aQ  by  the  Synoptists. 

The  chief  arguments  urged  by  those  who  would  make 
the  supper  of  John  distinct  from  the  pasdial  supper  of  the 
Synoptists,  are,  Ist,  that  it  is  not  described  by  him  as  a 
paschal  meal ;  2d,  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  ^  before  the 
feast  of  the  Passover; "  dd,  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
Lord's  words  to  Judas,  (v.  29,)  by  the  disciples,  shows  that 
the  Passover  was  still  ftiture ;  4th,  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  at  this  supper,  (xiv.  81,)  ^^  Arise,  let  us  go  hence," 
refers  to  His  departure  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast  upon 
the  following  day ;  5th,  that  the  act  of  washing  the  feet 
was  incongruous  with  the  paschal  supper;  6th,  that  the 
statement,  (John  xiii.  27,)  that  Satan,  after  the  sop,  en- 
tered into  Judas,  is  identical  with  LukeHi  statement,  (xxii. 
3,)  and  must  therefore  have  been  previous  to  the  paschal 
supper.^  But  those,  who,  upon  the  above  grounds,  deny 
the  supper  of  John  to  be  the  paschal  meal,  are  by  no  means 
agreed  when  it  took  place.  Some  put  it  upon  Wednesday 
evening.*  Lightfoot  puts  it  on  Tuesday  evening,  identify- 
ing it  with  that  supper  at  Bethany  when  the  Lord  was 

>  See  Bengd  in  looo;  Kraift,  185;  Jatris,  443 ;  Wlohelhttis,  164. 
•  So  Bengel,  KraflEt,  Wiohelhant.    See  Bjmaeui,  De  Morte  Jem  Chritti,  L 
886,  for  uk  eltborate  defSnioe  of  this  riew. 
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anointedy  (Matt  xxvL  6,)  which  he  distiiigaiflheB  from  that 
in  John  xiL  .2. 

Upon  the  other  hand^  it  is  said  that  ttus  sapper  was  the 
paschal  sapper^  and  so  to  he  JAmidSmA  wiA,  thst  of  the 
SynoptistSi  upon  the  following  gronnds :  1st.  Through  the 
dedgnation  of  Judas  by  the  Lord  as  he  that  shonld  betray 
Him.  (Compare  John  ziii  21-SO  with  Matt.  zzvL  21-25, 
Mark  xiv.  18-21,  Luke  xxiL  21-28.)  2d.  Through  the 
prophecy  that  Peter  should  thrice  deny  Wm,  and  of  the 
crowing  of  the  cock.  (Compare  John  xiiL  88  with  Matt 
xxvL  34,  Luke  xxiL  34.)  3d.  Through  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Lord^s  words  recorded  in  John,  chaps,  ziv.  xr. 
xyL,  showing  that  they  were  all  spoken  at  once.  4th. 
Through  the  statement,  (Luke  zzii  24,)  that  at  the  paschal 
supper  there  was  a  strife  among  them,  who  should  be  ac- 
counted greatest,  and  wluch  serves  to  explain  Wb  conduct 
in  washing  BBs  disciples'  feet    (Compare  John  xiiL  13-17). 

Upon  these  grounds  most  of  the  modem  commentators 
have  arrayed  themselves  in  &vor  of  the  identification  of 
this  supper  in  John  with  the  supper  of  the  Synoptists.'  A 
careful  examination  of  the  arguments  justifies  this  conclu- 
sion. That  the  supper  is  not  expressly  named  as  the 
paschal  supper,  does  not  show  that  it  was  a  conmion  meaL 
Rather  it  is  supposed  to  be  something  weU  known  and 
familiar  to  the  reader ;  the  supper  by  way  of  eminence. 

Returning  now  to  the  interpretation  of  John  xiii.  1-4, 
we  ask  to  what  does  the  introductory  chronological  notice, 
"before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,"  refer?  Our  answer 
must  depend  upon  the  relation  in  which  v.  1  stands  to  the 
verses  following.  That  it  forms  a  sentence  complete  in  it- 
self, and  grammatically  independent  upon  what  follows,  is 
generally  admitted.*    If  so,  the  words,  "  before  the  feast  of 

>  Tholuok,  GrMwell,  Alfbrd,  Heyer,  Tisohendor^  Bobinaon,  Friedlieb,  wad 
others. 

*  Meyer,  Laoge,  RobinsoD,  Alford,  TisohendorH 
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the  Passover,'^  would  seem  to  qualify  either  the  participle 
ci&is,  or  ayainifrms.  If  the  former,  the  meaning  would  be, 
that  Jesus,  knowing  before  the  feast  that  His  hour  was 
come,  and,  having  loved  His  own,  continued  to  love  them 
to  the  end ;  and  at  the  feast,  L  e.  the  paschal  supper  now 
present,  gives  them  a  new  proof  of  His  love.  Hiis  inter- 
pretation is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  narrative. 
Before  Jesus  left  Gkdilee,  He  announced  His  departure  as 
at  hand,  (Matt.  zviL  22,)  and  again  after  He  left  Ephraim, 
(zz.  17.)  -  Two  days  before  the  feast,  He  repeated  that  at 
the  Passover  He  should  be  betrayed,  (Matt,  zzvi  2.)  And 
now  the  feast  had  come,  and  with  it  ^  His  hour.''  He, 
knowing  all  this,  gives  at  this  introductory  supper  of  the 
feast,  a  new  and  last  proof  of  the  love  with  which  He  had 
loved  them.  With  the  full  knowledge  that  the  hour  of  His 
arrest  and  death  had  come,  and  that  He  no  more  should 
thus  meet  EQs  disciples.  He  shows  them,  in  the  most  ex- 
pressive way,  how  great  and  unchangeable  His  affection 
for  them.  In  this  way  the  abrupt  and  incidental  mention 
of  the  supper  (v.  2)  is  readily  explained ;  and  that  it  was 
the  paschal  supper  follows  from  the  whole  connection  of 
the  thought. 

The  meaning  is  thus  given  by  Norton  in  his  translation : 
^  But  Jesus,  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  knew  that 
the  hour  had  come  for  Him  to  pass  from  the  world  to  the 
Father ;  and  having  loved  His  own  who  were  to  remain  in 
this  world,  He  loved  them  to  the  last.**  ^ 

If  we  connect  the  clause,  ^^  before  the  feast  of  the  Pass- 
over,'' with  ayam/cra^,  the  meaning  is,  Jesus,  having  loved 
Ss  own  down  to  this  time,  or  to  the  Passover  which  was 
now  come,  and  knowing  that  the  hour  of  His  death  was  at 
hand,  continues  to  love  them,  even  to  the  end ;  and  now 
gives  a  fresh  proof  of  it  at  the  paschal  supper.  Here,  as 
before,  it  is  implied  that  this  supper,  at  the  beginning  of  tb^ 

1  See  also  Luthardt,  IL  274. 
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feast)  was  the  last  opportnnity  He  should  hare  of  manifest* 
ing  His  love.  In  this  constmotioa  the  antithesis  between 
^before  the  feast**  and  ^^to  the  end,**  is  most  clearly 
brought  oat.  The  love  which  He  had  felt  to  His  own  be- 
fore the  feast,  continued  firm  to  the  end,  and  was  shown  in 
the  act  of  washing  the  disciples^  feet.^  StiU,  the  former  ex- 
planation is  to  be  {N^ferred. 

This  clause  is,  howeyer,  said  hy  many  to  qualify  the 
whole  narrative,  and  not  to  belong  to  ci&o«  or  ayannfmn ; 
thus  making  the  supper,  and  all  that  then  took  place,  to 
have  been  before  the  Passover.*  It  is  said  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  paschal  supper  on  the  evening  following 
the  14th  Nisan,  but  a  supper  probably  on  the  previous 
evening,  or  that  following  the  13th.*  But  of  this,  Norton 
(note  in  loco)  justly  says :  ^  It  is  a  very  forced  interpreta- 
tion to  regard  the  words  ^  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,' 
as  intended  to  fix  the  date  of  what  follows.  Suppom^  the 
night  to  which  the  succeeding  narrative  relates  not  to  be 
the  night  of  the  Passover,  St.  John  has  in  the  second  verse 
abruptly  introduced  the  mention  of  a  supper  in  a  manner 
in  which  it  cannot  readily  be  believed  that  any  writer 
would.**  From  the  preposition  "before,**  wpo,  we  con- 
clude, then,  that  nothing  definite  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
the  supper  can  be  determined.  Supposing  all  between 
v.  I  and  V.  4  to  be  strick^i  out,  and  the  statement  to  read, 
"  Now  before  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  fto..  He  riseth  firom 
supper  and  laid  aside  his  garments,**  it  would  still  remain 
probable  that  the  paschal  supper  was  meant.  The  pre- 
sumption is  very  strong,  that  this  meal,  thus  incidentally 

>  See  Wieieler,  879 ;  Thohiek  in  loco ;  Robinson,  E«r.  tlT. 

*  Mejer  and  AUbrd. 

*  That  the  fonn  of  expression,  **  Before  the  feast  of  the  PaasoTor,"  denotes 
the  day  before  the  Paasorer,  pridU  ^uohaUB^  is  affirmed  bj  Bynaens ;  who, 
however,  does  not  make  this  the  Paschal  supper.  See  Wiesakir,  879,  who 
denies  that  the  expression  can  be  thus  understood. 
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mentioned,  most  have  been  that  so  prominently  and  in- 
separably asBOoiated  with  the  feast. 

An  additional  proof  that  this  was  not  the  paschal  sap- 
per is  found  by  many '  in  the  6not  mentioned,  (John  xiii. 
29,)  that  none  of  the  disciples  knew  what  the  Lord  had 
s^d  to  Jadas  at  the  table,  bat  some  of  them  supposed  He 
had  told  him  to  bay  what  was  necessary  for  the  feast,  or  to 
give  something  to  the  poor.  It  is  said,  if  the  disciples  were 
now  eatmg  the  feast,  no  one  coold  have  thought  that  Judas 
went  out  for  this  purpose.  Besides,  the  day  following  the 
paschal  supper,  or  15th  Nisan,  was  a  feast  sabbath,  when 
nothing  could  be  bought;  nor  could  any  purchases  be 
made  upon  that  evening,  as  aU  shopkeepers  would  be  en- 
gaged keeping  the  feast ;  nor  could  gifts  then  be  given  to 
the  poor.  Thence  it  follows  that  this  supper  was  previous 
to  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  But  this  inference  is  not 
well  grounded.  The  feast  continued  seven  days,  and  em- 
braced various  sacrifices  and  offerings  other  than  the  paschal 
lamb.  It  is  not  at  aU  improbable  that  a  master  of  a 
family,  speaking  at  this  first  meal,  should  thus  refer  to  the 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  further  keeping  of  the  feast. 
Judas,  as  the  treasurer  of  the  body  of  apostles,  was  in  this 
case  the  person  to  make  such  provision.  And  the  &ct,  that 
he  went  out  immediately  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  to 
him,  would  naturally  suggest  to  others  that  something 
necessary  to  the  feast  was  to  be  at  once  procured.  The 
statement  that  nothing  could  be  purchased  upon  a  feast 
sabbath,  is  by  no  means  cert^.  It  appears  rather,  that 
the  purchase  and  preparation  of  food  were  allowable  on  all 
feast  days,  though  not  on  the  fest  of  the  Atonement.'  That 
Judas  should  go  out,  as  some  supposed,  to  give  something 
to  the  poor,  indicates  a  special  urgency,  which  may  be  best 

*  Mejer,  Bleek,  AUbrd. 

•  Tbolnck  in  looo;  Wieseler,  844  and  366;  Luthardt,  \l  286. 
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explained  as  refening  to  some  gifts  to  be  sacrifioially  used 
on  the  morrow,  and  therefore  to  be  made  at  onoe. 

A  eareAil  examination  of  this  passage  seems  rather  to 
prove  that  this  was  the  paschal  sapper,  than  to  disprove  it. 
The  disciples  heard  the  Lord  say  to  Judas,  ^That  thou 
doest  do  qaickly.'*  He  immediately  arises  and  goes  out, 
and  *^  it  was  night.^  Supposing  this  to  have  been  a  sapper 
on  the  night  of  the  Idth  Nisan,  and  a  full  day  before  the 
paschal  supper,  would  they  connect  his  departure  with  any 
preparations  for  the  feast  ?  The  next  day  would  give  him 
abundant  time  to  buy  all  that  was  neoessary.  Why  hasten 
out  at  that  hour  of  the  night  ?  So  also  he  had  then  ample 
time  to  give  to  the  poor.  But  if  we  su[qM)se  that  this  waa 
the  paschal  supper,  and  that  the  next  day,  the  15th,  was 
the  first  day  of  the  feast,  we  can  readily  explain  their  con- 
jectures as  to  the  cause  of  Judas'  sudden  departure.  What 
he  was  to  do  must  be  d<me  at  once. 

The  next  passage  in  John,  and  that  most  relied  on  to 
prove  that  the  Lord  could  not  have  eaten  the  paschal  sup- 
per,is  found  xviiL  28 :  ^^Then  led  they  Jesus  from  Caiiq;>ha8 
unto  the  hall  of  judgment ;  and  it  was  early ;  and  they 
themselves  went  not  into  t^e  judgment  hall  lest  they  should 
be  defiled,  but  that  they  nught  eat  the  Passover.''  His,  it 
is  said,  plainly  proves  liiat  the  Jews  had  not  yet  eaten  the 
Passover ;  and  that  the  supper  which  Jesus  had  eaten  on 
the  previous  evening,  oould  not  have  been  the  paschal  sup- 
per, as  the  Synoptists  state.' 

Two  solutions  of  this  difficulty  are  given :  Ilrst,  that 
those  who  would  not  go  into  tlie  judgment  hall,  were  those 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  who  had  been  engaged  during  the 
night,  while  the  other  Jews  were  keeping  the  feast,  in 
directing  the  proceedings  against  Jesus,  and  thus  had  had 
no  time  to  partake  of  the  paschal  supper.  Second,  that 
John  uses  the  expression,  ^  eat  the  Passover,"  in  its  larger 

1  M^er,  BUtk,  AUbfd. 
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meaning,  not  referring  to  the  paschal  himb,  but  to  the 
offerings  eaten  on  the  second  day  of  the  feast.  The  former 
of  these  solutions  has  never  found  many  defenders,  though 
not  in  itself  impossible.  So  great  was  the  hate  against 
Jesus,  and  so  little  scrupulous  His  enemies,  that  we  camiot 
doubt,  that  to  compass  BBs  death,  they  would  have  post- 
poned for  a  time  the  paschal  sup{)^,  or  even  have  neg- 
lected it  altogether.  There  are,  however,  other  obvious 
difficulties,  which  this  explanation  does  not  fiilly  meet 

We  must  then  consider  the  second  of  these  solutions. 
It  is  admitted,  that  as  the  Synoptists  use  the  phrase  ^  to  eat 
the  Passover,''  ^ayccy  ro  trturxoLy  it  always  means  to  eat  the 
paschal  supper,  (Matt.  zxvL  17;  Mark  xiv.  12  and  14; 
Luke  xxiL  11  and  15.)  If  John  uses  it  in  the  same  sense, 
then  the  paschal  supper  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  on  the  day 
when  Jesus  was  crucified,  and  He  must  have  anticipated  it. 
But  the  usage  of  the  Synoptists  does  not  decide  the  usage 
of  John.  We  must  determine  its  meaning  from  the  way  in 
which  he  uses  the  j^irase  elsewhere,  and  from  the  general 
character  of  hb  writings.  It  has  already  been  shown,  that 
out  of  the  nine  times  in  which  he  uses  the  word  irao^s 
Passover,  in  six  it  is  applied  to  the  feast  generally,  and  not 
to  the  paschal  supper  only.  The  meaning  in  the  other  three 
passages  is  in  dispute.  Only  in  the  passage  before  us  does 
the  phrase  ^  eat  the  Passover  "  occur.  The  simple  point 
is,  does  John  here  use  it  in  its  wider  or  narrower  mean- 
ing? 

Some  confflderations,  drawn  from  the  character  of  John's 
€k>spel,  as  infiuenced  by  the  period  of  time  at  which  he 
wrote,  may  serve  to  show  how  this  marked  distinction  in 
the  use  of  terms  between  him  and  the  Synoptists,  is  to  be 
explained.  John  wrote  toward  the  close  of  the  century/ 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  To  him  the  Jews 
were  no  more  the  holy  people  of  God.    Rejecting  Jesus, 

1  Meyer,  tbout  80  ▲.  d. 
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and  afterwards  His  apostles,  they  had  themselves  been 
rejected.  Everywhere  he  speaks  of  them  distmctly  as 
^^  The  Jews,**  formeriy  the  Church  of  Gk>d,  bat  now  oat  of^ 
and  standing  in  a  hostile  attitnde  to  Christ,  and  to  that 
new,  oniyersal  Charch,  composed  both  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, of  which  He  was  the  Head/  Jewish  institntions  had, 
in  his  eyes,  been  emptied  of  their  mgnificance  and  valae, 
since  Christ,  in  whom  all  the  law  was  folfilled,  had  come. 
Hence  he  q>eaks  of  them  commonly  as  the  institntions  of  a 
people  between  whom  and  himself  was  a  broad  line  of  dis- 
tinction. Their  parification  is  spoken  of  as  that  ^^  of  the 
Jews;"  the  Passoyer  as  ^afeastof  the  Jews;"  ^codemns, 
as  '^  a  roler  of  the  Jews."  The  Synoptists,  on  the  other 
hand,  writing  before  the  total  rejection  of  Jadiusm,  and 
whilst  it  still  stood  side  by  side  with  Christianity  as  of 
divine  authority  and  sanctity,  show,  by  their  mode  of  alla« 
sion,  that  no  such  line  of  distinction  then  existed.  To  them, 
the  Jews  are  not  as  aliens,  but  still  the  chosen  peojde  of 
Ood. 

Placing  ourselves  in  the  position  of  John,  we  shall 
readily  understand  why  he  speaks  in  such  general  and  in- 
definite terms  of  Jewi^  rites,  as  of  things  now  superseded. 
Since  Jesus,  the  true  Paschal  Lamb,  had  been  slain,  the 
true  paschal  supper  was  kept  only  in  the  Christian  church. 
To  Christians  he  could  say,  with  Paul,  (1  Cor.  ▼.  7,  8,) 
^  Christ,  our  Passover,  is  sacrificed  for  us ;  therefore,  let  us 
keep  the  feast,"  ^  The  Jews,  in  their  Passover,  had 
only  the  sheU  or  shadow ;  the  Church  had  the  kemd  or 
substance.  Hence,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
refer  to  any  rites  of  the  Jews  at  this  feast  with  the  care 
that  marks  the  Synoptists.  He  does  not  distinguish,  as  do 
they,  its  several  component  parts,  but  speaks  of  it  only  in 
general  terms,  as  one  of  the  Jewish  feasts.    There  is  not, 

• 

1  See  Meyer  on  Joho  L  19 ;  Bleek,  S47. 
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in  ^e  many  timeB  in  which  he  mentions  the^Passover,  any 
<dear  proof  that  he  means  to  distinguish  the  paschal  soppei^ 
from  the  solemnities  of  the  following  days.  Why,  then,  in 
the  passage  before  ns,  are  we  forced  to  bdiere  that  the  Pass- 
over whidh  the  Jews  were  to  eat  on  the  day  of  the  craci- 
fizion  was  the  paschal  sapper,  and  that  only  ?  Why  may 
he  not  mean  Uie  snbseqnent  sacrifices?  Standing,  as  he 
does,  to  the  Jews,  in  a  position  so  unlike  that  of  the  Synop- 
tists,  it  seems  most  arbitrary  to  assert  that  he  must  use 
language  with  precisely  the  same  strictness ;  and  that  ^  to 
eat  the  Passover"  must  mean  to  eat  the  paschal  lamb. 

As  has  been  said,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  or  the 
the  15th,  diank  offerings  of  the  flock  and  herd  were  dain 
uid  eaten.  There  is  certainly  no  intrinsic  reason  why  John 
may  not  have  meant  these.  At  the  time  of  Hezeldah,  (2 
Chron.  zxx.  22,)  ^they  did  eat  the  feast  seven  days,  offering 
peace  offerings.''  But  it  is  said  in  reply,'  that  if  the  phrase 
*^  to  eat  the  Passover  ^  may  be  used  of  the  other  offerings, 
inclusive  of  the  paschal  lamb,  it  cannot  be  exclusive  of  it. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  obvious.  Passover,  with  John,  is  a 
term  denoting  the  whole  festival ;  and  why,  if  the  paschal 
sapper  was  past,  might  he  not  employ  it  to  designate  the 
remaining  feasts?  To  affirm  that  he  could  not  is  mere 
afibmation.  Norton,*  referring  to  the  oft-repeated  remark 
that  the  term  Passover  is  never  used  ^^  absolutely  ^  to  de- 
note the  thank  offerings  considered  apart  from  the  paschal 
supper,  observes:  ^This  remark  has  been  repeatedly  praised 
for  its  acuteness  by  Kuinoe)  and  Strauss.  But,  in  fact,  it 
only  implies  a  forgetfiilness  of  a  very  common  metonymy, 
hy  which  the  name  of  a  whole  is  given  to  a  part.  I^  when 
the  paschal  festival  were  half  over,  it  had  been  said  that 
oertain  Jews  deshred  to  avoid  pollution,  that  they  might 
keep  the  Passover,  every  one  perceives  that  the  expression 

>  Meyer  and  others,  tfter  Hosheim.  >  Notes  S,  466. 
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would  be  unobjectionable,  though  no  one  would  tJan)^  of 
applying  the  name  Passover  ^ absolutely'  to  the  last  three 
or  four  days  of  the  festivaL'^ 

The  exact  nature  of  the  defilement  to  which  the  Jewe 
would  be  exposed  by  entering  the  judgmoit  hall  does  not 
appear.  (See  Acts  x.  28.)  In  the  law,  defilements  are 
mentioned  which  were  only  for  a  day,  and  whidi  could  be 
cleansed  by  ablution,  (Lev.  xy.  5-11,  and  xxlL  5-7.)  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  contact  with  the  heathen  was  of 
this  class,  and  that,  therefore,  if  the  day  of  the  crudfixioa 
had  been  the  14th  Nisan,  the  Jews  could  still  have  deanaed 
themselves  by  evening,  and  been  ready  to  eat  the  paechal 
supper.  I^  however,  it  was  the  15th,  during  which  day  the 
thank  offerings  were  sacrificed  and  eaten^  they  could  not 
have  partaken  of  them.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the 
thank  offerings,  rather  than  the  paschal  supper,  were 
meant,  and  that  this  day  was  the  15th  rather  than  the 
14th.'  Much  stress,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  of  Jewish  customs,  cannot  be  laid  upcm  this  ar- 
gument.* 

This  passage,  then,  affords  no  data  for  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  paschal  sup- 
per. If  any  think  that  John  could  not  have  used  the  phraae 
^*  to  eat  the  Passover  ^  in  any  other  sense  than  the  Synop- 
tists  used  it,  such  must  admit  a  chronological  difference 
between  him  and  them  which  we  find  no  sadsfiictory  way 
to  reconcile.  But  i^  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  it  not  only 
possible,  but  also  probable,  that  he  should  thus  speak  of  the 
festival  apart  fix>m  the  supper,  the  supposed  difference  dis- 
appears. 

The  next  important  passage  we  find  xix.  14 :  ^  And  it 
was  the  preparation  of  tiie  Passover,  and  about  the  sixth 
hour ;  and  he  saith  unto  the  Jews,  Behold  your  Song."    A 

>  So  BjoMiift,  in.  18.  'See  Friedlieb,  Aroh.  lOS;  BlMk»  118. 
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different  ponotuation  of  ihis  passage  has  been  proposed, 
fnakJTig  it  to  read  thus:  ^And  it  was  the  preparation. 
Tlie  hoar  of  the  Passover  waa  about  the  sixth.** '  Though 
some  phtusibie  reasons  may  be  given  for  this  change,  yet  it 
invoiyes  considerable  difficulties.  We  shall  follow  the  gen- 
erally received  punctuation. 

Our  first  inquiry  relates  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
^preparation,'*  nxifMuriccvi}.  It  occurs  in  the  Gospel  five 
times  besides  the  text :  Matt.  xxviL  62,  Mark  xv.  42,  Luke 
xxiii.  54,  John  xir.  31,  John  xix.  42.  In  all  these  cases 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  It  was,  as  Mark  ex- 
plains it,  ^  the  day  before  the  Sabbath ;  **  or  the  day  in 
which  preparation  was  made  for  the  Sabbath.  Such  prepa- 
ration, though  not  expressly  commanded  in  the  law,  was 
yet  made  necessary  by  the  strictness  of  the  commands  re- 
specting the  Sabbath,  which  forbade  all  labor,  even  to  pre- 
pare food,  on  that  day.  (Compare  Exod.  xvi.  5.)  Hence  it 
became  the  habit  of  the  Jews  to  observe  Friday  afternoon, 
from  three  o'clock,  as  a  time  of  getting  ready  for  the  Sab- 
bath, which  began  at  sunset.'  As  they  came  more  and 
more  under  bondage  to  that  legal  spirit  which  so  charac- 
terized the  Pharisees,  and  the  rigor  of  the  original  Sabbath 
laws  was  augmented  by  burdensome  additions,  of  which 
many  examples  are  to  be  found  in  the  Evangelists  and  in 
Josephus,  this  period  of  preparation  became  more  and  more 
important.  Thus,  by  degrees,  Friday,  or  the  wpofrafiParw, 
became  known  as  the  vofHurKonj,  or  preparation ;  as  Satur- 
day, the  day  of  rest,  was  known  as  the  Sabbath,  all  other 
days  being  distinguished  only  as  the  first,  second,  third,  Ac. 
As  the  preparation  was  made  in  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  or 
during  that  part  of  it  whicdi  was  known  as  *^  the  evening," 
this  term  was  generally  applied  to  it  in  Hebrew  and  Chal- 
dee,  as  by  the  Germans  the  day  before  the  Sabbath  is 

1  So  Hofioatnii,  followed  bj  liohteitftem,  859. 
*  Josepbui,  Antiq.,  16.  6.  8. 
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caDed  Sonnabend,  or  San-ev^iiiig.  Thus  the  sizdi  day  of 
the  week  received  its  onrrent  name  from  its  peculiar  rela- 
timia  to  the  Sabbath ;  and  wapaaioon^  became  eqaivalent  to 
Friday,  and  ia  muformly  so  rendered  in  the  Syriac' 

From  this  origin  of  the  term,  and  from  the  &ct  that  it 
was  generally  need  to  designate  the  sixth  day  of  the  week, 
and  that  it  b  so  used  both  by  the  Synoptists  and  by  J<dm, 
we  are  disposed  to  infer,  that  in  the  passage  before  na,  it 
means  the  preparation  day  before  the  Sabbath,  or  Friday. 
Bftt  it  b  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this  is  here  inadmis- 
sible, because  it  is  not  simply  said,  ^it  was  the  preparation,'* 
bat  it  was  **  the  preparation  of  the  Passover.*'  1^  must,  there- 
fore, denote  a  day  of  preparation,  not  for  the  Sabbath,  but 
for  the  feast ;  and  this  day  most  have  been  the  14th  Nisan, 
as  the  first  day  of  the  feast  was  the  15th.'  This  of  conrse 
implies,  that  there  was  a  preparation  day  for  the  feasts  as 
well  as  for  the  Sabbath.  And  this  first  demands  our  atten- 
tion. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  proofiof  sach  a  preparation 
day  are  very  indistinct.  To  meet  the  difficulty,  that  there 
is  no  mention  in  Jewish  writings  of  snch  a  preparation  day 
in  connection  with  any  of  the  feasts,  some  would  confine  it 
to  those  feast  days  that  had  a  sabbatical  character,  in  this 
case,  the  first  and  seventh.'  As  such,  preparation  was  to 
be  made  for  them  as  for  the  weekly  Sabbath.  But  the 
main  reason  that  made  a  time  of  preparation  necessary  for 
the  weekly  Sabbath,  was,  that  on  that  day  no  food  could  be 
prepared,  whereas  it  could  be  upon  a  feast  sabbath.  Nor 
anywhere  in  Jewish  history  does  the  latter  appear  as  equal 
to  the  former  in  sanctity  and  dignity.  All  labor  but  ser- 
vile labor  was  then  lawful.  There  seems,  then,  no  good 
reason  why  every  feast  sabbath  should  have  had  its  day  of 
preparation;  nor  is  t];iere  any  proof  of  the  &ct.    If  there 

>  HichAdif,  44.  •  So  Mejer,  AUbrd,  Winer,  Bleek. 

•  Ble^  Bdtrftge,  130. 
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was,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  Nisan,  a  period  thus  set 
apart  and  designated  as  ^  the  Passover  eve,''  Robinson ' 
maintains  that  the  expression  did  not  ^^  arise  nntil  after  the 
destmotion  of  the  temple,  and  the  consequent  cessation  of 
the  regular  and  legal  Passover  meal,  when  of  course  the 
seven  days  of  unleavened  bread  became  the  main  festival.^* 
To  such  a  Passover  eve  the  expression  in  the  text,  ^^  prep- 
aration of  the  Passover,'*  could  not  apply. 

Thus  we  reach  the  result,  that  the  term  ^^  preparation,^* 
wofioaKtwiy  is  never  applied,  so  &r  as  we  know,  to  any  day 
preceding  a  feast,  but  is  applied  by  the  Evangelists,  by 
Jose^huB,  and  by  the  Rabbis,  to  the  day  before  the  Sabbath. 
Recurring  weekly,  this  would  readily  become  the  current 
designation  of  the  sixth  day,  and  equivalent  to  its  proper 
name,  or  to  our  Friday. 

But  we  have  still  to  meet  the  grammatical  difficulty. 
It  is  insisted  that  the  nature  of  this  preparation  is  expressly 
de&ied  by  the  addition  ^'  of  the  Passover,**  and  cannot 
therefore  refer  to  the  weekly  Sabbath.  But  if  unfMurKcvi;  is 
used  as  equivalent  to  Friday,  it  would  simply  mean,  this 
was  the  Friday  of  the  Passover,  or  the  preparation  day  for 
that  Sabbath  that  occurred  during  the  paschal  week.  It  is 
thus  translated  by  Campbell :  ''  Now  it  was  the  preparation 
of  the  paschal  Sabbath;**  by  Norton:  *' The  preparation 
day  of  the  paschal  week.**  llie  latter  observes,  ^*that  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  whenever  it  b^an  and  ended,  was  the  day 
of  the  Passover ;  that  it  was  ordained  to  be  so  in  the  Old 
Testament;  that  it  is  so  desigxiated  by  Josephus;  that 
there  is  no  question  that  it  was  universally  recognized  as 
such ;  that  it  was  consequently  so  recognized  by  John ; 
and  that  therefore  it  is  utterly  incredible  that  he  should,  in 
this  solitary  instance,  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  call  the 
14th  of  Nisan,  the  proper  day  for  the  Passover,  by  the 
name  of  the  *  preparation  for  the  Passover,*  even  if  any 

I  Har.  220. 
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ground  can  be  imagined  for  giving  it  that  name."  There 
is  much  force  in  these  observations.  The  law  (Exod.  xiL 
18)  says,  '^  In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
month,  at  the  evening,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  bread,"  Ac 
If  then  the  14th  was  universally  regarded  as  the  Passover, 
(see  Matt.  zxvi.  17 ;  Mark  xiv.  12,)  how  could  John  spe^ 
of  it  as  the  day  of  preparation  for  the  Passover  ?  This 
expression  would  lead  us  rather  to  look  upon  it  as  the  13th, 
whi(di  only  could  be  properly  called  the  day  before  the 
Passover.* 

Some  light  may  be  gained  by  asking  what  was  the 
object  of  the  Evangelist  in  mentioning,  ibst  it  was  **the 
preparation  of  the  Passover"  when  Jesus  was  brought  be- 
fore Pilate.  Was  it  chronological  simply  ?  This  is  possible ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  higher  purpose.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  Jews  should  have  been  engaged  in  making 
themselves  ready  for  the  holiest  services  of  Ood,  in  ffis 
temple ;  but  their  preparation  conmsted  in  putting  His  Son 
to  the  shameftd  death  of  the  cross.  The  incongruity  of 
their  labors  with  the  character  of  the  day,  is  thus  brought 
into  the  clearest  contrast.* 

The  phrase,  ^^  preparation  of  the  Passover,"  as  used  by 
John,  does  not  then,  we  conclude,  compel  us  to  regard  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion  as  the  day  before  the  P^issover. 

Still  another  passage  is  found,  (John  xix.  31 :)  ^  The 
Jews,  therefore,  because  it  was  the  preparation,  that  the 
bodies  should  not  remain  upon  the  cross  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  (for  that  Sabbath  day  was  an  high  day,  ficyoXi;,)  be- 

>  Wieaeler,  886,  note  8;  oontn»  Bleek,  128. 

*  An  ftttempt  has  been  made  to  show  (Journal  Sao.  Lit,  Jnlj,  1850)  that 
TQpatrKtvfi  means  properlj  *'  preparation  time/'  and  comprises  the  interral 
between  mid-daj  or  the  sixth  hour,  and  sonset  or  the  twelfth.  Translated 
according  to  this  riew,  the  passikge  before  us  would  read :  "  For  about  the 
sixth  hour,  the  preparation  time  on  Passover  day  commenced."  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  read  •tpa  c«cn}  with  the  iota  subscript  This  is  hardly  satis- 
fectory. 
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« 

sought  Pilate,"  ^  The  ground  upon  which  this  Sabbath 
is  designated  as  a  high  day,  is  supposed  hj  many '  to  be, 
that  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  or  15th  Nisan,  which  was  a 
feast  sabbath,  (Exod.  zii.  16,)  fell  upon  the  weekly  Sabbath, 
and  thus  it  was  a  double  Sabbath,  and  ^^  an  high  day."  This, 
in  itself  considered,  would  be  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
explanation.  But  no  weight  can  be  attached  to  it,  as  show- 
ing that  this  was  actually  the  case.  Kthe  weekly  Sabbath 
fell  upon  the  16th  Nisan,  or  the  se^cond  day  of  the  feast, 
a  day  distinguished  from  the  other  days  as  the  time  for  the 
waving  of  the  sheaf  of  first  fruits,  it  would,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, be  called  a  high  day.*  ^^  It  was  an  high  day,  first, 
because  it  was  the  Sabbath ;  second,  it  was  the  day  when 
all  the  people  presented  themselves  in  the  temple ;  third,  it 
was  the  day  when  the  sheaf  of  first  fruits  was  offered." ' 
There  are  no  data  for  a  positive  decision  of  the  question ; 
and  whether  the  weekly  Sabbath  fell  on  the  15th  or  16th 
Nisan,  it  might  in  either  case  be  called  an  high,  or  great 
day.  In  poiot  of  fact,  this  question  is  always  decided  ac- 
cording as  the  day  of  the  crucifixion,  for  other  reasons,  is 
placed  upon  the  14th  or  15th  Nisan.  Cudworth's  assertion, 
that  *^  great  day,"  in  the  Greek  of  the  Hellenists,  is  used  for 
the  first  or  the  last  day  of  every  feast,  in  which  there  was 
a  holy  convocation  to  the  Lord,  is  not  sustained  by  the  pas- 
sage to  which  he  refers,  (Isa.  i.  13.)  Every  weekly  Sabbath, 
as  well  as  every  feast  sabbath,  there  was  a  holy  convoca- 
tion, (Lev.  zxiii.  3.) 

Having  now  examined  all  the  disputed  passages  in  John 
usually  cited  to  show  that  he  puts  the  crucifixion  upon  the 
14th  Nisan,  let  us  notice  some  of  the  objections  made  to 
the  1 5th.  1st.  The  improbability  of  such  a  trial  and  execu- 
tion upon  a  feast  sabbath.  It  is  said,  that,  according  to 
Rabbinical  precepts,  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  upon  that 

>  Mejer,  Alfbrd,  Bleek.  *  So  Wieseler,  Bobinson,  Lkhtenstein. 

*  Ligfaifoot  in  looo. 
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day  have  held  a  session ;  that  they  could  not  have  aoit 
armed  men  to  arrest  Jesus;  that  no  judicial  proceedings 
were  lawful,  nor  any  public  execution.*  AU  here  depends 
upon  the  degree  of  sanctity  that  was  ascribed  to  a  feast  sab* 
bath.  It  appears  upon  the  face  of  it  very  remarkable,  that 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  whom  we  cannot  suppose  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  Jewish  customs,  should  haye  so  ex- 
pressly put  these  events  on  a  feast  sabbath,  if  they  were  so 
clearly  forbidden  by  the  Rabbis.  They  could  not  but 
know  that  all  their  Jewish  readers  would  at  once  perceive 
the  inconsistency.  The  very  fact,  then,  that  these  Evan- 
gelists do  place  the  arrest,  trial,  and  executicm  of  Jesus 
upon  a  feast  sabbath,  together  with  the  judicial  sessicms  of 
the  Sanhedrim  and  the  subsequent  purdiase  of  spices  and 
preparations  for  His  embalming,  gives  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive proof  that  these  were  not  incompatible  with  the 
character  of  the  day.  As  against  their  statements,  aoy 
Rabbinical  precepts  of  a  later  age  cannot  be  considered  as 
decisive.  But,  in  point  of  &ct,  it  does  not  appear  from  the 
Rabbins  themselves,  that  Jesus  could  not  have  been  cruci- 
fied on  that  day.  Bleek  (140)  admits  that  criminals  were 
often  arrested  on  the  Sabbath,  and  of  course,  if  necessary, 
by  men  bearing  arms.'  That  the  Sanhedrim  held  its  ses- 
sions on  feast  days  and  Sabbaths,  is  proved  from  the  Gamara; 
and  also,  that. on  those  days  sentence  of  death  could  be 
passed.'  That  the  execution  of  criminals  was  purposely 
reserved  till  the  feasts,  in  order  to  produce  a  greater  im- 
pression upon  the  people,  appears  from  Maimonidee,  quoted 
by  Ainsworth,  on  Deut.  xvii.  18 :  "  They  put  him  not  to 
death  in  the  judgment  hall,  that  is,  in  his  dty,  but  carry 
him  up  to  the  high  Synedriod  in  Jerusalem,  and  keep  him 
until  the  feast,  and  strangle  him  at  the  feast,  as  it  is  said, 

>  Ebrard,  Bleek. 

•  See  Winer,  ii.  687 ;  also  John  vii.  82 ;  Acts  xiL  8. 

*  See  the  citations  in  Lightfooi,  and  in  Tholnok  in  looo. 
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^  all  the  people  shall  hear  and  fear.'  ^  It  seems,  also,  to  have 
been  the  costom  of  Pilate  and  of  other  governors,  who  al» 
ways  went  np  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feasts,  then  to  try  and 
punish  criminals;  and  thus  it  was  that  the  two  male&ctors 
were  omcified  at  the  same  time  with  Jesos.  The  cracifixion 
itself  was  performed,  not  by  the  Jews,  bat  by  Pilate  and  his 
soldiers.  The  following  observations  of  Tholuck  seem  well 
founded :  "  We  consider  it,  therefore,  as  certain,  that  judi- 
cial proceedings  were  also  held  on  the  feast  days,  perhaps 
under  certain  legal  provisos,  and  that  this  very  period,  when 
large  assemblages  of  the  people  cametogether,  was,  for  the 
reason  mentioned  Dent.  xviL  13,  selected  for  the  execu* 
tion  of  notorious  criminals.'* 

But  if  we  admit  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Jews  did  not  arresti 
and  try,  and  execute,  criminals  during  the  feasts,  still  the 
case  of  Jesus  may  have  been  an  exception.  How  great 
was  the  hate  of  the  Pharisees  and  chief  priests  and  dders 
to  Wm,  we  have  already,  had  abundant  opportunities  to 
observe.  They  stuck  at  nothing,  if  they  could  but  accom- 
plish His  death.  Here,  if  ever,  the  end  would  in  their  eyes 
have  justified  the  means ;  and  when  the  long-desired  op- 
portunity of  getting  their  dreaded  enemy  into  their  power 
came,  they  were  not  likely  to  be  prevented  firom  using  it 
by  any  conscientious  scruples  req>ecting  the  sanctity  of  the 
day.  That  even  the  sanctity  of  the  weekly  Sabbath  was 
no  barrier  agamst  popular  passion,  appears  from  Luke 
iv.  16*30,  where  the  inhabitants  of  Nazareth  attempted  to 
put  Jesus  to  death  on  that  day.  So  also  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem,  at  the  feast  of  Dedication,  attempted,  first  to 
stone  Him,  and  afterward  to  arrest  ISm,  (John  x.  22*-39.) 
Upon  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  ^*  the  great 
day  of  the  feast,**  the  Sanhedrim  was  in  sesaon,  and  officers 
were  engaged  in  the  attempt  to  take  Him,  (John  vii.  37- 
52.)    Upon  the  weekly  Sabbath  the  chief  priests  and  Phar* 

20 
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isees  did  not  hesitate  to  go  to  Pilate  to  take  measures  for 
sealing  the  sepulchre,  (Matt,  xzvii.  62-M.) 

2d.  It  is  said,  that  no  one  after  the  paschal  supper  could 
leave  the  city  till  the  next  morning,  and  that  therefore 
Jesus,  upon  this  evening,  oould  not  have  gone  to  the  gar- 
den of  Gethsemane.  (See  Ezod.  xiL  22.)  It  seems  evident, 
however,  that  this  direction  was  npt  designed  to  be  per* 
manently  observed,  any  more  than  the  command  (v.  11)  to 
eat  it  standing,  with  loins  girded,  shoes  on  the  ^t,  and 
staff  in  the  hand.  We  know,  in  point  of  fiict,  that  the  Jews 
in  the  Lord's  time  did  not  observe  these  and  other  direc- 
tions, regarding  them  as  peculiar  to  its  first  institution. 

3d.  It  is  said,  that  the  preparation  of  spices  and  ointr 
ments  for  the  Lord's  embalming,  upon  the  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion,  (Luke  xxiii.  56 ;  John  xix.  38-40,) 
implies  that  it  was  not  a  feast  sabbath.  Here,  also,  all  de- 
pends upon  the  strictness  with  which  the  Jews  observed 
the  feast  sabbaths.  As  we  have  seen,  Maimonides  men- 
tions bathing  and  anointing,  as  things  that  might  be  done 
on  the  feast  days ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  every 
thing  necessary  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial  would  then 
be  permitted.  That  purchases  could  be  made  even  on  the 
Sabbath,  is  shown  by  Tholuck,  (on  John  xiiL  1,)  if  the  price 
was  not  agreed  upon,  and  no  money  paid.  But  with  what- 
soever strictness  the  feast  sabbath  was  usually  observed^ 
we  cannot  question  that  both  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  would 
have  regarded  themselves  as  ftdly  warranted  to  perform, 
during  its  hours,  the  last  offices  of  love  to  one  who  had 
taught  them  in  express  words,  and  shown  by  His  example, 
that  He  was  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

That  Luke  (xxiii.  54)  should  designate  the  day  follow- 
ing the  crudfixion  as  a  Sabbath,  ^^  And  that  day  was  the 
preparation,  and  the  Sabbath  drew  on,"  has  been  explained 
as  showing  that  the   day  of  the  crucifixion  could  not 
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hftye  been  a  feast  sabbath.^  But  it  proves  ODlyfthat  the 
Evangelists,  in  conformity  with  Jewish  opinion,  regarded 
the  weekly  Sabbath  as  more  sacred  than  the  feast  sabbath. 

4th.  It  is  said  that  the  account  given  of  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene, (Mark  xv.  21 ;  Luke  zziiL  26,)  who,  coming  out  of 
the  country  at  the  time  Jesus  was  on  Wb  way  to  the  place 
of  crucifixion,  was  compelled  to  bear  Wb  cross,  is  additional 
evidence  that  this  was  not  a  feast  sabbath,  he  having  prob- 
ably been  at  work.  But  if  this  were  so,  we  have  still  to 
inquire  respecting  the  nature  of  the  work.  lightfoot  sup- 
poses him  to  have  come  from  the  field,  bearing  wood,  which 
was  lawful  on  a  feast  day.  But  it  is  not  said  that  he  had 
been  out  in  the  fields  at  work,  nor  that  he  had  travelled 
any  distance ;  and  to  come  from  the  country  into  the  city 
upon  a  feast  sabbath  was  no  violation  of  any  law.  For 
aught  that  we  know,  he  was  a  resident  of  Jerusalem,  who 
was  casually  without  the  wall,  and  was  entering  the  gate 
when  he  met  Jesus ;  or  he  may  have  been  a  pilgrim,  who 
had  come  up  to  the  feast. 

5th.  It  is  said  that  the  Synoptists,  in  their  mention  of 
the  day  of  crucifixion,  give  no  hint  that  it  had  a  sabbatical 
character.  It  is  true  that  they  do  not  do  this  in  express 
terms,  but  they  plainly  imply  it.  According  to  them,  the 
Lord  ate  the  Passover  at  the  legal  time,  on  the  14th  Nisan ; 
the  day  therefore  of  His  death  was  the  15th,  or  the  first 
feast  sabbath.  That  they  designate  it  as  the  preparation 
day,  without  Tn^lring  prominent  its  sabbatical  character, 
simply  shows  what  great  importance  they  attached  to  the 
&ct  t^t  the  Lord  died  and  was  buried  before  the  weekly 
Sabbath  began.  This  was  of  &r  more  moment  to  them,  as 
illustrating  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the 
Christian,  than  to  make  prominent  the  sabbath  character 
of  the  first  day  of  the  feast. 

We  thus  reach  the  result  that  there  is  no  real  discrep* 

>  So  Meyer. 
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snej  between  the  Synoptists  and  John*    The  Lord  ate  the 
true  paschal  sapper  at  the  appointed  time — ^the  time  when 
it  was  eaten  by  the  Jews  in  general,  on  the  evening  follow<*'^ 
ing  the  14th  Nisan. 


Thubsdat  Eye^  14th  Niban^  6th  Afbiu 

As  the  dlidpIeB  are  tboat  to  take  their  places  at  Lun  xzil  84-801 
the  table,  Jesus  obeenres  a  strife  among  them  for 

precedency  and  seats  of  honor.    To  rebuke  them.  He  John  xiii.  2-20. 

arose  and  girded  Himself,  and  proceeded  to  wash  their  Lukb  xiii.  15-18. 

feet    Aft^ward,  while  they  were  eating,  He  declares  Matt.  xxyL  80-24. 

that  one  of  them  shoold  betraj  Him.    The  declare-  Mabk  ziv.  18-21. 

tkm  creates  great  excitement  among  the  apostles,  Luxx  Txii.  21-28. 

and  they  begin  to  ask  anxiously,  Is  it  I?    The  Lord  Johv  xiii  21,22. 
describes  the  traitor  as  one  that  was  eating  with  Him, 

but  without  designating  him  further.    Peter  makes  a  Johh  xm.  28-80. 
sign  to  John  to  ask  Him  who  it  was,  which  he  does, 
and  Jesus  gives  him  privately  a  sign ;  and  dipping 

the  sop,  gives  it  to  Judas,  who  asks.  Is  it  I?    Jesus  Matt.  xxvL  86. 
answers  him  affirmatively,  and  he  immediately  goes 

out,  to  the  surprise  of  those  apostles  who  do  not  un-  Matt.  xxvi.  26-29. 

derstand  the  cause.    After  the  departure  of  Judas,  Mark  xiv.  22-25. 

the  Lord  proceeds  to  the  institution  of  the  eucharistic  Lukx  xxiL  19,  20. 
supper. 

It  is  very  difficolt  to  arrange  the  events  of  this  supper 
in  a  ehronological  order,  as  no  one  of  the  Evangelists  has 
so  narrated  them*  There  are  four  points  that  espedally  de- 
mand oar  attention :  the  strife  for  precedency ;  the  washing 
of  the  disciples'  feet ;  the  announcement  of  Judas'  treadiery 
and  his  departure ;  and  the  institution  of  the  eucharist. 

Luke  alone  mentions  that  there  was  ^^a  strife  among 
them,  which  of  them  should  be  accounted  greatest.''  When 
during  the  supper  did  this  occur?  This  Evangelist  nai^ 
rates  in  the  following  order :  first  the  Passover  and  institu- 
tion of  the  Lord's  supper ;  second,  the  announcement  of 
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Jadas'  treachery ;  thirds  the  strife  for  precedency.  Many 
of  the  earlier  harmonists  follow  this  order  as  the  chrono- 
logical one,  and  some  of  the  modems.'  But  this  has  great 
intrinsic  difficulties.  It  is  scarce  possible  that,  after  the 
discovery  of  the  treason  of  Judas,  and  with  the  solenm  im- 
pression which  the  Lord's  words  respecting  the  traitor 
must  have  made  upon  them,  and  after  they  had  eaten  His 
sacred  supper,  any  such  strife  could  have  occurred.  And 
the  improbability  is  increased  i^  before  this,  He  had  taught 
them  humility  by  washing  their  feet.  Upon  these  grounds 
most  affirm  that  Luke's  order  is  not  chronological.'  Shall 
we  then  place  the  strife  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast? 
This  is  most  probable;  though  some,  as  Calvin,  would 
identify  it  with  the  incident  mentioned  in  Matt.  zz.  24, 
and  suppose  it  related  here  out  of  its  place.  The  strife 
may  have  arisen  respecting  their  places  at  the  table,  each 
willing  to  be  as  near  the  Lord  as  possible ;  the  degree  of 
nearness  being  an  index  of  rank  in  the  future  kingdom** 

Luke  does  not  mention  the  feet  washing,  nor  John  this 
strife;  but  the  two  accounts  combined  form  a  consistent 
whole.  The  Lord,  aft^er  rebuking  the  disciples  in  words, 
proceeds  to  teach  them  in  a  symbolic  manner  in  what  their 
real  greatness  should  consist,  by  girding  Himself,  and  tak« 
ing  a  towel  to  wash  their  feet.  Both  events  are  thus  to  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  feast.  Some,  however, 
would  place  the  washing  of  the  feet  at  the  dose  of  the  sup- 
per, and  this  has  a  seeming  support  in  our  English  version, 
John  xiiL  2 :  ^  And  supper  being  eilded.  He  riseth,"  Ag* 

>  Pstrithis,  Alford.  <  Calyin,  Newcome,  Ebrard.  Oo«te<-zee. 

*  Lightfoot  supposes  the  strife  to  have  been  between  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  that  Peter  began  it  As  to  the  degrees  of  honor  attached  to  the 
Tarions  places  at  the  table,  see  Becker's  Gallus,  Eng.  trans.,  472. 

*  The  text  is  disputed.  The  receiTed  text  is  H^anwf  y^vof/Mfov ;  so  Al- 
ford. Tischendorf  has  yufOfutwf ;  so  Meyer.  It  is  rendered  by  Norton, 
"  during  sapper ; "  by  Campbell,  *'  while  they  were  at  supper ; "  by  Alibrd, 
*  supper  being  prepared,  or  going  on." 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  commeneement  of  the 
meal  ia  meant.  Some,  however,  would  put  the  feet  wash- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  paschal  supper,  and  before  the 
eucharistic  supper;  and  others  still  after  the  eucharist. 
That  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  meal  is  affirmed  by  Thom- 
son, (L  183,)  on  the  ground  of  oriental  usage,  it  being  cus- 
tomary to  wash  the  hands  and  mouth  after  eating.  ^^  The 
pitcher  and  ewer  are  always  brought,  and  the  servant,  widi 
a  napkin  over  his  shoulder,  pours  water  on  your  hands. 
If  there  is  no  servant,  they  perform  this  office  for  one  an- 
other." In  this  case,  however,  Jesus  must  have  washed 
both  hands  and  feet ;  but  it  is  plain  from  Peter's  words, 
(v.  9,  compare  v.  5,)  that  He  washed  their  feet  only.  It 
has  been  sdd  that  washing  of  the  feet  before  a  meal  was 
an  act  of  customary  cleanliness,  and  that,  no  servant  being 
present  to  perform  it,  each  shrank  from  doing  it,  as  imply- 
ing inferiority.'  The  references,  however,  to  the  Old  Tes- 
tament show  only  that  it  was  customary  to  wash  the  feet 
after  a  journey,  and  not  always  before  a  meaL  The  hands 
were  usually  washed  three  times  during  the  paschal  supper: 
after  the  first  cup  of  wine ;  after  the  bitter  herbs  and  the 
second  cup ;  and  aftier  the  eating  of  the  lamb.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  feet  were  washed  after  the  first  cup,  (Luke 
xxii.  17.) 

It  does  not  appear  with  what  disciple  the  Lord  began 
the  feet  washing.  "  K  He  did  observe  any  order,*»  says 
Lightfoot,  "He  began  with  Peter,  who  sat  in  the  next 
place  immediately  to  Himsel£"  This  commutator  sup- 
poses that  He  washed  the  feet  of  Peter,  James,  and  John 
only,  thus  avoiding  the  washing  of  Judas.  Chrysostom 
affirms  that  He  began  with  Judas ;  Greswell  that  He  began 
with  Peter  and  ended  with  Judas.  It  seems  evident  from 
vs.  5  and  6  that  Peter  was  not  the  first,  and  from  vs.  10 
and  11  that  the  feet  of  Judas  were  washed, 

^  Baogd,  Ebnrd,  Da  Oofte. 
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Some  hsve  foand  proof  that  thifl  was  not  the  paschal  sap- 
per in  the  &ct  that  Jesus  ^  sat  down  with  the  Twelve,"  and 
did  not  eat  standing,  as  directed,  (Ezod.  xiL  11.)  Calvin, 
who  regarded  this  command  as  binding,  supposes,  there- 
fore, that  He  ate  the  Passover  standing,  and  afterward  sat 
down.  Bat,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  generally 
sat  at  this  feast,  either  because  this  was  the  posture  of  free- 
men, or  because  they  reg^ded  the  conmiand  of  Moses  as 
limited  to  its  first  observance,  there  is  no  good  reason  why 
He  should  not  have  followed  the  general  custom.' 

The  third  point  is  the  announcement  by  the  Lord  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas,  and  the  departure  of  the  traitor. 
In  His  reply  to  Peter,  (John  xiiL  10,)  He  had  said,  "  Ye 
are  clean,  but  not  all."  Probably  no  one  then  knew  the 
meaning  of  these  words  but  Judas.  ■  Afterward,  v.  18,  He 
spoke  more  opei^y ;  still  His  words  do  not  seem  to  have 
mad6  any  special  impression  upon  their  minds.  He,  there- 
fore, soon  after  declares  in  plain  words  that  one  of  them 
should  betray  Him,  (Matt,  xxvi  21 ;  Mark  ziv.  18 ;  John 
ziiL  21.)  This  at  once  attracts  their  deepest  attention,  and 
they  all  begin  to  ask  Him,  ^'  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  "  In  reply.  He 
says  that  it  is  one  of  the  Twelve,  and  one  who  was  then  eat- 
ing with  Him,  (Matt.  zxvL  23 ;  Mai-k  xiv.  20 ;  Luke  xxii.  21.) 
In  this  designation  of  the  traitor,  He  does  not  seem  to 
refer  to  any  present  act  of  eating,  but  to  the  &ct  that  he 
was  sitting  and  partaking  with  Him  at  the  same  table. 
From  these  words,  therefore,  the  apostles  could  not  tell 
which  of  them  was  meant.*  It  is  to  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy  (Ps.  xli  9)  that  He  has  special  reference :  *'  Yea, 
mine  own  fiuniliar  friend,  in  whom  I  trusted,  which  did  eat 
of  my  bread,  hath  lifted  up  bis  heel  against  me."  (See 
John  ziiL  18.)    This  prophecy  was  now  finding  its  accom- 

*  As  (o  the  mxij  taBtams  of  the  Jews  in  this  respect,  see  Bynaeus,  i.  204. 

*  Some  would  render  lUtt  xxri.  28:  *'He  that  dippeth  his  hand,*'  <*He 
tbil  has  dipped  hia  hand."    So  Meyer,  Cooaot. 
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plkhment  in  one  aittiDg  and  eating  at  the  same  table  with 
Him.  The  same  truth  is  expressed  by  Luke :  ^^  Behold,  the 
hand  of  him  that  betrajeth  me  is  with  me  on  the  table.** 
Some,  however,  find  in  the  language  of  Mack,  xiv.  20, 
^  One  of  the  Twelve  that  dippeth  with  me  in  the  dish,''  a 
q)ecifio  designation  of  Judas.  '^  The  expression  seems  to 
describe  the  traitor  as  particularly  near  to  Christ  at  table, 
and  in  some  peculiar  sense  partaking  with  Him.** '  It  is 
possible  that  Judas  may  have  been  sitting  newr  to  Jesus, 
and  both  have  dipped  in  the  same  dish ;  but,  if  so,  it  is 
plain  that  the  others  did  not  yet  know  who  was  meant. 

At  this  point,  when  all  had  doubtless  suq[>ended  eating, 
and  their  anxiety  was  at  its  height,  and  all  were  looking 
upon  one  another,  doubdng  of  whom  He  spake,  and  ask- 
ing, Is  it  I  ?  Peter  beckons  to  John  to  ask  Him  who  it  was.* 
To  John's  question,  ^^  Lord,  who  is  it  ?"  which,  probably, 
from  his  position  as  lying  on  Jesus'  breast,  was  unheard  by 
the  others,  He  replied,  ^  He  it  is  to  whom  I  shaU  give  a 
sop  when  I  have  dipped  it."  *  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
reply  was  heard  by  any  one  but  John.  Taking  a  piece  of 
the  bread  and  dipping  it  in  the  broth.  He  gives  it  to  Judas, 
and  thus  he  is  revealed  as  the  traitor  to  John,  but  to  none 
of  the  others.  It  may  be  that,  on  receiving  the  sop,  Judas 
saw  that  his  treachery  was  known  not  only  to  Jesus  but 
also  to  John ;  and,  knowing  that  all  longer  concealment  is 
useless,  he  now  asks,  as  the  rest  had  done,  but  mockingly, 
^  Lord,  is  it  I  ?  "  (Matt,  xxvi  25.)    To  his  question  the 

>  AlexAnder  in  loco ;  Mejer. 

*  The  text,  as  given  bj  Tisohendorf^  (John  zilL  24,)  makes  the  qoestion  to 
hare  been  addressed  by  Peter  to  John,  vcvct  9W  rmn^  Sifttir  Ilerper  mm 
Xr)fffi  auT^f  Enrc  ris  coriy  wtpi  w  Xcyti.  So  Alford,  Meyer.  The  reoeiyed 
text  is  defended  by  Stier.  Peter  first  beckons  to  John  to  gain  his  attention, 
and  then  asks  him,  supposing  that  he  may  know,  but  he,  being  ignorant,  asks 
Jesus.  "  Then  Simon  Peter  made  a  sign  to  this  disciple,  and  said  to  bim, 
Tell  us  who  it  is  of  whom  He  speaks  ?  '*    Norton's  trans. 

t  Tischendoif  and  Alford  read  jSofw,  M^er  fin^. 
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Lord  refdies,  ^Thoa  hast  saidf"  or  in  other  words,  Thoa 
art  the  man. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  when  Jndas 
asked  this  question  and  the  Lord  replied,  from  the  &ct  that 
when  the  former  went  out  none  of  the  apostles  seems  to 
have  known  the  cause  of  his  departure,  (John  ziiL  28,  29.) 
Grotius  supposes  it  to  have  been  asked  before  Peter  beck- 
oned to  John,  the  Lord^s  reply  not  being  heard  by  him ; 
and  Friedlieb  puts  it  before  the  sign  of  the  sop  given  to 
JobsL  In  the  general  agitation  and  confusion  the  Lord^s 
reply  was  unnoticed.  According  to  Ebrard,  (518,)  the  Lord 
answered  John's  question,  ^^  Who  is  it  ?  '^  openly,  so  that  all 
knew  who  was  meant,  and  then  Judas  asks,  **  Is  it  I  ? '' 
According  to  some,  as  Stier,  all  heard  the  question  of 
Judas,  but  none  specially  marked  it,  as  all  had  asked  the 
same,  and  no  suspicion  seems  to  have  attached  to  him  in 
particular.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  not  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Judas,  which  might  easily  have  passed  unnoticed, 
but  with  the  Lord's  reply,  which,  if  heard,  was  too  direct 
to  have  been  misunderstood.  If  Judas  had  been  thus 
openly  designated  as  the  traitor,  how  could  the  other 
apostles  suppose  that  he  was  sent  out  to  execute  some 
official  commission?  Some,  therefore,  suppose  that  both 
question  and  reply  were  in  a  whisper,  or  very  low  tone  of 
vdoe,  and  inaudible  to  the  others.  This  is  possible  if  Ju- 
das was  very  near  the  Lord,  perhaps  upon  one  side  as  John 
was  upon  the  other,  as  some  have  inferred  from  Mark  xiv. 
18.  In  tUs  case  what  was  said  might  easily  have  escaped 
the  ears  of  the  other  apostles ;  and  it  seems  that  Judas 
must  have  been  near  Him  when  he  received  the  sop.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  both  question  and  reply  were  not  by 
words,  but  by  signa  Others  still  suppose  that  both  were 
heard  and  understood  by  all  present,  but  that  the  apostles, 
looking  forward  to  the  betrayal  as  not  imminent,  did  not 
imagine  that  His  words,  spoken  inmiediately  after,  *^That 

20* 
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tboa  doest,  do  qoiokly/'  (John  xiiL  27-29,)  had  any  refer- 
enoe  to  the  execution  of  his  treacheroos  project  TUs 
is  not  intrinsically  improbable.  Notwithstanding  Uie 
express  terms  in  which  He  had  spoken  of  TSSa  betrayal  and 
death  at  this  Passover,  none  of  the  disciples  seems  to  have 
taken  His  words  literally ;  and  thus  the  designation  of  Ju- 
das as  the  betrayer  by  no  means  aroused  them  to  a  just 
^>prehension  of  the  treachery  he  was  meditating — mudi 
less  that  it  was  to  take  effect  that  night.'  They  mighty 
therefore,  suppose  that  Jesus  had  given  him  some  command 
connected  wiUi  his  official  position  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
band  of  apostles. 

Before  considering  when,  during  the  meal,  the  Lord  in- 
stituted the  eucharist,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  before 
us  the  order  of  the  paschal  supper.'  1.  The  su{^r  op«is 
with  a  glass  of  wine  mingled  with  water,  preceded  by  a 
blessing,  and  followed  by  washing  of  the  hands.  2.  Giving 
of  thanks,  and  eating  of  the  bitter  herbs.  3.  Bringing  in 
of  the  unleavened  bread,  the  sauce,  the  lamb,  and  the  flesh 
of  the  chagigah,  and  thank  offerings,  4.  Benediction.  The 
bitter  herbs  dipped  in  the  sauce  are  eaten.  6.  The  second 
cup  is  mixed,  and  the  &ther  explains  to  his  children  the 
origin  of  the  feast.  6.  The  first  part  of  the  Hallel  (Pbahns 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.)  is  sung,  prayer  offered,  and  the  second  cup 
drank.  7.  The  &ther  washes  his  hands,  takes  two  loaves 
of  bread,  breaks  one  and  blesses  it,  takes  a  piece,  and,  wrap- 
ping it  in  the  bitter  herbs,  dips  it  in  the  sauce,  and  eats  it 
with  thanksgiving.  Oiving  thanks,  he  then  eats  of  the 
chagigah,  and,  again  giving  thanks,  eats  of  the  lamb.  8.  The 
meal  continues,  each  eating  what  he  pleases,  but  eating 
last  of  the  lamb.  After  this  was  consumed,  no  more  was 
eaten.    9.  He  washes  his  hands  and  takes  the  third  cup, 

>  LiebtensteiD,  404;  Luthardt,  ii  888. 

•  For  this,  see  Lightfoot  and  Mejrer  on  Matt  xxri  86;  FriedUcb^  Aroh. 
64 ;  Brown,  Antiq.  L  450. 
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after  giving  thanks.  10.  The  seoond  part  of  the  Hallel 
(Psalms  oxv.-cxviii)  is  song.  11.  The  fourth  cup  is  taken, 
and  sometimes  a  fifth.  12.  The  sapper  condudes  with 
singing  the  great  Hallel,  (Psalms  cxx.-cxxviL) 

Upon  several  of  these  points  there  is  dispute  among  the 
Jewidi  writers,  but  the  order,  as  here  given,  is  substantially 
according  to  the  paschal  ritual  of  the  Talmudists.  Whether 
this  order  was  generally  followed  in  our  Saviour's  time,  is 
very  doubtful ;  nor,  if  so,  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that 
He  strictly  followed  it. 

The  order  may  be  most  clearly  seen  in  its  relation  to 
the  evangelical  narratives,  if  we  consider  it  in  connection 
with  the  several  cups  of  wine.  ^*  Four  cups  of  wine,'*  says 
Lightfoot,  ^^  were  to  be  drank  up  by  every  one.''  The 
first  introductory  with  thanksgiving.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  the  bringing  in  of  the  bitter  herbs  and  eating  of 
them ;  the  bringing  in  of  the  bread,  the  sauce,  the  lamb, 
and  the  chagigah ;  the  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
feast ;  and  the  first  part  of  the  Hallel.  The  secohd  cup, 
followed  by  the  eating  of  the  unleavened  bread,  of  the 
chagigah,  and  of  the  lamb.  The  third  cup,  conmionly  call- 
ed the  cup  of  blessing,  and  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel 
sung.  The  fourth  cup  drank.  If  the  great  Hallel  was 
sung,  a  fifth  cup.  All  that  took  place  between  the  first 
and  second  cups  was  introductory  to  the  meal.  The  feast 
proper  began  with  the  second  cup  and  ended  with  the  third. 
Except  the  partial  eating  of  the  bitter  herbs,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  children  prepara^ 
tory^  their  instruction,  nothing  was  eaten  before  the 
second,  and  nothing  at  all  was  eaten  after  the  third.  The 
sin^g  of  the  second  part  of  the  Hallel,  and  the  fourth  cup, 
generally  closed  the  feast. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Evangelists,  we  find  that  Luke 
only  (xxii.  17  and  20)  mentions  two  cups  of  wine.  To 
which  of  the  four  customary  cups  of  the  paschal  supper 
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fhall  these  be  referred  t  Many  identify  the  fint  of  Lake 
with  the  first  of  the  Bojpfper*  But  against  this  are  the 
Lord^s  words,  ts.  16  and  18,  that  He  would  no  more  eat  or 
drink  of  the  PassoTer  till  the  kingdom  of  God  shonld  come, 
which  imply,  that  He  had  already  eaten  and  dronk^i,  and 
ihsi  the  paschal  sapper  was  oyer.'  The  words,  however, 
may  mean  no  more  than  that  He  woald  partake  of  no 
Passover  after  the  present.  Meyer  insists  that  the  words, 
*^Take  this  and  divide  it  among  yoorselves;  for  I  say  onto 
yoa,  I  will  not  drink  of  the  firait  of  the  vine  until  the  king- 
dom of  God  shaD  come,**  show  oondusively  that  He  did  not 
Himself  drink  of  the  cap ;  which  abstinence,  if  this  were 
the  first  cup,  is  most  improbable,  and  that  therefore  these 
words,  which  were  later  spoken,  (Matt.  xzvL  29,)  Lake  has 
erroneously  inserted  here.  But  it  ^  by  no  means  oertain 
that  the  words,  ^^  Take  this  and  divide  it  among  yourselves,^ 
do  exclude  His  own  participation  in  the  cup.  He  greaUy 
desired  to  eat  the  Passover  with  them,  and  it  is  not  ques- 
tioned that  He  did  so.  Why  then  should  He  not  partake 
of  the  wine,  which,  though  not  divinely  commanded,  was 
yet  regarded  as  a  regular  part  of  the  supper  ?  Luke's  lan- 
guage does  not  at  all  forbid  the  supposition  that  He  had 
Himself  partaken  of  the  cup  ere  He  gave  it  to  the  dis- 
ciples.* 

The  similarity  of  Matt,  zxvi  29  and  Mark  xiv.  25  with 
Luke  zxiL  18,  may  best  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  latter  was  spoken  in  reference  to  the  paschal  supper, 
the  former  in  reference  to  the  eucharistic  supper.  He  kept 
the  Passover  with  His  disciples  according  to  the  laW^and 
thus  fulfilled  it.  He  would  no  more  partake  of  it,  till  it 
should  be  observed  in  its  new  and  higher  form  in  the  king^ 
dom  of  God.    He  established  the  eucharistic  supper,  and 

>  So  Robinson,  Stier,  Alford. 

•  So  Ptulai  in  looo,  who  makes  thii  the  fifth  onp. 

*  See  Alford  in  loco. 
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henceforth  wonld  no  more  partake  of  it,  till  all  should  be 
made  new  in  the  kingdom.  It  may  be,  that  in  this  are 
references  to  two  distinct  ordinances  in  the  age  to  come : 
that  of  the  paschal  sapper  for  the  Jews,  and  of  the  Lord's 
supper  for  the  Church. 

Some,  however,  make  the  first  cup  of  Luke  to  have  been 
the  third  of  the  paschal  supper.'  The  supper  was  then,  so 
fiu*  as  eating  the  Passover  was  concerned,  fully  over ;  and 
Hjs  words,  ^  With  desire  have  I  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 
with  70a  before  I  suffer,**  refer  to  His  own  supper,  which 
He  was  about  to  establish.  Bucher  (742)  refers  Uiese  words, 
vs.  15-18,  to  the  paschal  supper  just  ended ;  but  Matt.  zxvi. 
29,  and  Mark  xiv.  25,  to  the  eucharistic  supper. 

The  second  cup  of  Luke  (v.  20)  was  that  *'  after  sup- 
per," fura  TO  SccffTiTotu,  (see  also  1  Cor.  zi.  25,)  and  is  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Matt.  xxvL  27  and  Mark  xiv. 
23.  To  which  of  the  four  cups  of  the  supper  does  this  cor- 
respond ?  Many  refer  it  to  the  third.*  Of  this  onp.  Brown 
remarks :  ^^  It  was  emphatically  called  ^  the  cup  of  blessing,* 
because,  while  it  stood  before  them,  the  president  did  what 
we  commonly  do  at  the  end  of  a  feast — ^he  returned  thanks 
to  the  Father  of  all  for  every  temporal  and  spiritual  bless- 
ing, but  especially  that  of  the  Passover.**  To  this  some 
suppose  St.  Paul  to  refer,  (1  Cor.  x.  16 :)  "  The  cup  of  bless- 
ing which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  blood 
of  Christ  ?  *'  If  this  be  correct,  then,  after  the  eating  of  the 
paschal  lamb  was  ended,  and  the  law  had  thus  been  ftdfilled, 
and  the  supper  finished,  Jesus,  before  proceeding  to  take 
the  cup  after  supper,  the  cup  of  blessing,  takes  bread,  prob- 
ably the  unleavened  bread  upon  the  table,  and  gives  thanks, 
and  declaring  it  to  be  His  body,  gives  them  to  eat.  It  had 
been  a  rule  that  the  paschal  lamb  should  be  the  last  thing 
eaten ;  but  He  now  sets  this  aside,  and  gives  them  the  flesh 

>  Brown,  Antlq.  465. 

*  So  Ligbtfoot,  Lange,  BobinsoD»  Licbtensteiii. 
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of ''  the  Lamb  dain  from  the  fomidation  of  the  world.**  He 
now  takes  the  cap^  and  giving  thanks,  gives  it  to  them,  that 
all  might  drink.  By  thus  placing  the  taking  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  bread  immediately  after,  and  in  connection  with,  the 
eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  we  best  meet  the  statements  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  that  '^  as  they  were  eating,  urOnonmm 
avnoF,  He  took  bread,**  kc 

Some,  however,  make  this  to  have  been  the  fourth  cup.* 
The  chief  argument  for  this  is,  that  if  it  was  the  third  cup, 
the  fourth  cup  must  have  been  wholly  omitted,  which  is 
not  probable.  Of  this  fourth  cup.  Brown  remarks :  **  We 
are  not  particularly  informed  whether  it  immediately  suc- 
ceeded the  third,  or  that  a  certain  interval  was  between 
them.  But  we  know  that  it  was  called  the  cup  of  the  Hal- 
lei,  because  the  president  finished  over  it  the  Hallel  which 
he  had  begun  over  the  second  cup.**  *  Still,  as  this  obser- 
vance respecting  the  four  cups  of  wine  was  not  command- 
ed  in  the  law,  Jesus  might  not  have  regarded  it,  and  have 
sung  the  hymn  after  the  third.  I^  however,  a  cup  was 
taken  after  the  sacramental  cup,  which  is  not  probable,  it 
is  not  mentioned. 

It  has  been  a  point  much  discussed,  whether  Judas  de- 
parted before  or  after  the  institution  of  the  eucharist 
Matthew,  (xzvL  25,)  who  alone  relates  his  question,  ^  Mas- 
ter, is  it  I  ?  **  and  the  Lord*s  reply,  ^^  Thou  hast  said,**  says 
nothing  of  his  departure,  but  mentions  the  eucharistic  sup- 
per as  taking  place  after  the  question  and  reply.  John, 
(xiiL  26-80,)  who  mentions  his  departure  immediately  after 
receiving  the  sop,  says  nothing  of  the  eucharistic  supper. 
The  Evangelists  Mark  and  Luke  do  not  speak  of  Judas  by 
name.  Where  then,  in  Matth^w*s  narrative,  shall  we  insert 
his  departure  ?  Probably  between  vs.  25  and  26.  From 
the  expression,  v.  26,  *^  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jesus  took 

1  Meyer,  Brown.    Bjnaeui  hentates  between  the  third  and  fourth. 
•  See  Friedlieb,  Arch.  58. 
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^bread,'^  &c^  some  infer  the  presence  of  Judas,  the  paschal 
sapper  not  being  yet  ended.'  Bat  the  expression  may  mean 
no  more  than  that,  while  yet  at  the  table,  Jesus  took  bread ; 
or  if  the  eating  was  even  of  the  lamb,  of  which  all  were 
boimd  to  partake,  the  peculiar  position  of  Judas  would 
justify  his  exclusion.  The  argument  from  the  Lord's  words, 
y.  27,  *^  Drink  ye  all  of  it,''  as  implying  that  Judas  was  to 
drink  with  the  others,  is  thus  stated  by  Alford :  ^  It  is  on 
all  accounts  probable,  and  this  account  confirms  the  prob- 
ability, that  Judas  was  present,  and  partook  of  both  parts 
of  this  first  communion.  The  expressions  are  such  through- 
oat  as  to  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  same  persons,  the 
Twelve,  were  present."  But  Matthew  uses  the  same  ex- 
pression :  ^  All  ye  shall  be  offended  in  me  this  night,'' 
(v.  31,  so  TS.  33  and  35,)  when  only  eleven  were  present. 
Accordixvg  to  many,  this  command  that  all  should  drink,  is 
a  pro{^etic  warning  against  the  custom  of  the  Romish 
Church  in  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity.'  Perhaps 
the  right  explanation  may  be  that  given  by  Buxtor^*  who 
says,  that  it  is  the  law  among  the  Jews,  that  all  who  were 
present  at  the  paschal  supper,  should  drink  of  the  four  cups, 
whether  men  or  women,  adults  or  children ;  and  especially 
of  the  fourth  or  last  cup. 

If  we  turn  to  the  narrative  of  John,  we  read  that,  after 
Jesus  gave  Judas  the  sop,  Satan  entered  into  him,  and  ^'  he 
went  immediately  out."  Some  have  attempted  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  mention  of  the  ^  sop,"  to  what  period  of 
the  meal  this  event  is  to  be  referred.  But  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  sop,  tlfutfuovj  literally  bit,  or  morsel,  was  of 
flesh  or  bread.*  If  of  bread,  as  is  most  probable,  it  may 
have  been  given  immediately  after  the  second  cup,  when 

1  Bengel ;  erffo  Judaa  aderat,  *  Galyin,  Alexander. 

*  Cited  by  Bjnaeus,  L  6Si. 

*  The  opinion  of  Origen  and  others,  that  this  was  the  bread  consecrated 
to  be  the  Lord's  bodj,  and  now  giren  to  Jadas,  is  refated  bj  Augustine. 
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each  of  the  company,  wrapping  a  piece  of  unleavened  bread^ 
in  bitter  herbs,  dipped  it  in  the  saace  and  ate  it  Tlus  was 
before  the  paschd  lamb  was  eaten.  But,  as  both  the  bread 
and  sauce  continued  on  the  table  to  the  end  of  the  meal^ 
the  Lord  may  have  given  him  the  sop  at  a  later  period, 
and  no  definite  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  circum- 
stance. 

If  Judas  went  out  immediately  after  receiving  the  Bop^ 
and  yet  were  present  at  the  Lord's  supper,  this  supper  must 
have  been  prior  to  the  dippmg  of  the  sop.  But  where  in 
John's  narrative  can  it  be  placed  ?  According  to  Stier,  it 
may  find  place  between  vs.  22  and  23.  But  there  is  the 
greatest  intrinsic  improbability,  that  after  Jesus  had  sol- 
enmly  announced  to  them,  ^^  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  yoo, 
that  one  of  you  shall  betray  me,**  and  ^  all  were  looking  on 
one  another,  doubting  of  whom  He  spake,**  He  shinddhave 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  institution  of  this  holy  rite.  It  is 
to  be  noted,  also,  that  in  announcing  the  treachery  of 
Judas,  V.  21,  ^^  He  was  troubled  in  spirit,*'  but  that  after 
the  departure  of  Judas,  v.  81,  He  said,  ^  Now  is  the  Son 
of  man  glorified,  and  Gk>d  is  glorified  in  Him."  There 
seems  to  be  in  John's  narrative  no  possible  place  for  insert- 
ing the  institution  of  the  eucharist  prior  to  the  departure 
of  Judas.  Where,  after  that,  it  is  to  be  placed  is  disputed. 
Some  place  it  between  vs.  30  and  31 ;  some  between  vs.  32 
and  33 ;  some  after  v.  83 ;  some  after  v.  38 ;  and  others 
find  no  place  wholly  satis&ctory. 

Some  would  make  a  distinction  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  an  interval  elapsing  between  the  con- 
secration of  the  bread  and  that  of  the  wine.^  Hence  it  is  said 
that  Judas  partook  of  the  bread,  but  went  out  before  the 
distribution  of  the  cup.  There  is  no  sound  basis  for  this 
distinction. 

k  Ckeswell,  iiL  181.   ''The  bread  wu  ordained  during  ttie  anpper,  the  oae 
of  the  oap  was  praeoribed  after  it" 
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TJpon  these  grounds,  we  oondude  that  Judas  left  the 
paschal  supper  before  the  Lord  instituted  the  eucharist. 
This  point  has  been  connected  with  questions  respecting 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  the  sacrament,  into  which  it  would 
be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  enter.  The  weight  of  author- 
ity down  to  rec^t  times,  is  in  fiivor  of  the  view  that  he 
was  present,  and  partook  with  the  other  apostles  of  the 
bread  and  wine.^ 


Eteniko  followikg  Thubbday,  14th  Niban, 

6th  Apbil. 

After  the  mpper  Peter  makee  protesttdons  of   Luki  zzO.  81-88. 
fidelity,  but  the  Lord  aimooiicee  to  him  thtt  before    John  xiiL  86-88. 
the  oock  should  crow  he  should  denj  Him.    He    Matt.  zxtL  80-85. 
teaches  the  disciples  of  the  perils  that  await  them,    Mabk  zIt.  26-81. 
and  they  bring  to  Him  two  swords.   He  proceeds  to 
address  to  them  words  of  encouragement,  and  an-    Johh  jit,  1-81. 
swers  queetloDS  of  Thomas  and  Philip.    He  adds 
ihe  promise  of  the  Comforter,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  arise  and  depart  with  Him,  He  continues 
His  address  to  them  as  they  Bland  around  Him,  and    Jobs  xt.,  xvl,  xriL 
ends  with  a  prayer. 

Matthew  and  Mark  narrate  the  Lord's  conversation 
with  Peter,  as  if  it  took  place  after  they  had  left  the  supper 
room,  and  were  upon  their  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ; 
Luke  and  John,  as  taking  place  before  they  had  left  the 

>  Wlohelhans  (26?)  enumerates  as  its  defenders,  Cyprian,  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, Chrjaostom,  the  two  Cjrils,  Theodoret )  and  later,  Bellarmine,  Baronius, 
Ifaldonatus,  Gerhard,  Beza,  Bucer,  Lightfoot,  Bengel.  Calrin  is  undecided. 
JYobabile  tamen  ecM  non  nego  Judam  afuiste.  It  is  affirmed  bj  the  Luther- 
ans, but  denied  hy  the  Reformed.  Of  the  later  commentators  affirming  it, 
are  MoKnigfat,  Erafft,  Patrithtt,  Stier,  Allbrd;  deajring  it,  Keyer,  Tisohen- 
dorf^  Robinson,  Lichtenstein,  Friedlieb,  Bucher,  Ebrard,  Lange,  Wieseler, 
Biggenbaoh,  ElUoott.  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  the  point,  see  Bj« 
naeua,  ^442. 
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room.  Hence,  some  suppose  that  the  oonyereation  b^iaii 
before  they  left  it,  and  was  renewed  by  the  way ;  and  that 
ffis  declaration  respecting  the  crowing  of  the  cook  was 
twice  spoken :  once  as  recorded  by  the  former,  and  <»ice  as 
recorded  by  the  latter.*  Others,  however,  who  agree  with 
these,  that  Jesos  twice  uttered  the  prediction  respecting 
the  denials  of  Peter,  would  identify  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke.  Luke  does  not  narrate  in  chronological  order.  Tliis 
identification  is  defended  on  internal  grounds,  and  especially 
that  the  Lord's  words  to  Peter,  as  givai  by  Luke,  ^*  When 
thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren,''  seem  plain- 
ly to  point  to  His  words  respecting  all  the  apostles,  as 
given  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  **  All  ye  shall  be  offended 
because  of  me  this  night."'  That  the  {nrediction  respecting 
Peter's  denials  was  twice  spoken,  is  intrinsically  probable, 
and  wholly'  in  accordance  with  Peter's  character.  Jesus 
had  said  (John  zuL  33)  that  He  must  go  whither  Bis  dis- 
ciples could  not  follow  Him.  This  leads  Peter  to  ask 
whither  He  was  going,  and  why  he  could  not  now  follow 
Him ;  and  he  adds,  ^*  I  will  lay  down  my  life  for  thy  sake." 
Now  the  Lord  declares  to  him,  that  ere  the  cock  crow  he 
shall  deny  Him  thrice.  (At  this  time,  probably,  were 
also  spoken*the  words  given  by  Luke  xxiL  31-34.)  Later, 
perhaps  as  they  v^ere  approaching  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane,  Jesus,  addressing  them  as  a  body,  declares  that 
**  they  all  shall  be  offended  in  Him  this  night."  This  leads 
Peter  to  repeat  his  protestations  of  fidelity,  and  to  aflSrm 
that  though  all  others  should  be  offended,  yet  he  would 
not.  The  Lord  therefore  repeats,  and  more  emphatically, 
*^  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before 
the  cock  crow  twice  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice." 

According  to  some,  the  Lord  three  times  predicted 
Peter's  denials,  once  as  given  by  John,  once  by  Luke,  and 

>  M^er,  Allbrd,  Oostenee.  •  See  BTiiaeaa,  iL  •. 
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once  by  Matthew  and  Mark.'  Others  still  make  bat  one 
prediction,  which  John  and  Luke  relate  in  its  place,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark  by  retrospection.*  Townsend  makes 
two  pradiotions,  of  which  one  occurred  at  the  paschal  sap- 
per, and  one  on  the  way  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.* 

The  words  the  *^  cock  shall  not  crow,'*  may  be  under- 
stood as  referring,  not  to  a  literal  cock,  but  to  that  watch  of 
the  night  known  as  the  ^  cock-crowing,"  (see  Mark  xiiL 
36,)  or  the  third  watch,  that  from  12-3  a.  m.  "Within 
the  time  of  cock-crowing,"  says  Lightfoot, "  the  short  space 
of  time  between  the  first  and  second  crowing."  This  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying,  before  early  dawn  thou  shalt  deny 
me.  But  the  Lord  seems  to  include  the  actual  crowing  of 
the  cock,  as  the  event  shows,  (Mark  ziv.  66-72.)  The 
seoond  crowing  was  probably  about  3  ▲.  k.  That  Mark 
should  say,  "  Before  the  cock  crow  twice  thou  shalt  deny 
me  thrice,"  while  the  other  Evangelists  say,  "Before  the 
oock  crow  thou  shalt  deny  me  thnce,"  makes  no  real  dis- 
crepancy. The  latter  speak  generally  of  the  cock-crowing 
as  a  period  of  time  within  which  the  three  denials  should 
take  place ;  Mark  more  accurately  says,  that  during  this 
period  the  cock  should  not  crow  twice  ere  the  denials  were 
made.*  The  assertion  that  no  cocks  were  permitted  at 
Jerusalem  has  no  basis.* 

The  allusion  to  the  swords  is  found  only  in  Luke.  Some, 
as  Stier,  make  this  incident  to  have  taken  place  on  the  way 
to  Oethsemane,  and  just  before  the  entrance  into  it.  As, 
however,  it  seems  to  be  directly  connected  with  the  words 
spoken  to  Peter,  it  may  have  occurred  in  the  supper 
room.* 

>  So  Angnstbe,  OresweD.  *  Newoome,  RobinflOD,  Riggenbach. 

•  So  sabttantiaUj  Patritins. 

«  See  Priedlieb,  Archadl.  79 ;  GresweU,  iii.  211. 

•'See  Alford  on  Katt  xxTi.  84.    <*It  ia  certain  that  there  were  cooks  at 
d^rasalem  as  well  as  at  other  places."    Lightfiwt. 

•  So  Da  Costa,  Ebrard,  Oostenee. 
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After  thus  warning  Ss  disciples  of  the  twofold  danger 
from  inyisible  temptation  and  external  violence,  and  en- 
couraging them  to  trust  in  Hiro,  and  giving  them  the  prom- 
ise of  the  Comforter,  He  offers  EQs  &rewell  prayer,  the 
hymn  is  sung,  and  th^  paschal  solemnity  ended.  We  may, 
however,  connect  this  hymn  with  ffis  words,  (John  zhr.  31,) 
^^  Arise,  let  ns  go  hence,**  or  place  it  before  the  discourse. 
Norton  supposes  that  He  rose  from  the  table  to  pray,  but 
continued  for  a  time  His  address.  That  the  discourse  in 
chape.  XV.  and  xvL,  with  the  prayer  in  chap,  xvii.,  was  spokea 
in  the  supper  room,  appears  very  clearly  frt>m  chap,  xviii.  1, 
where  it  is  said,  ^  When  Jesus  had  spoken  these  words  He 
went  forth — e^i^X^i — ^with  His  disciples  over  the  brook 
Oedron,**  which  can  scarcely  refer  to  a  departure  &om.  any 
other  place,  although  referred  by  some  to  Bis  going  out  of 
the  city.  It  appears^  also,  fr*om  this,  that  after  His  wordsi, 
^'  Arise,  let  us  go  h^ice,'*  no  change  of  place  is  mentioned 
till  the  prayer  is  ended ;  and  from  the  improbability  that 
such  a  discourse  would  be  spoken  by  the  way.  We  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  Lord,  after  the  disciples  had  arisen, 
and  while  stOl  standing  in  the  room,  continued  His  dis- 
course  and  ended  it  with  the  prayer.'  Many,  however, 
suppose  it  to  have  been  spoken  on  the  way  to  Gkthsemane.' 
Conversation  with  His  disciples  while  journeying  with  them 
was  indeed  not  unusual,  but  that  He  should  deliver  so  long 
a  discourse  at  night,  and  under  these  circumstances,  is  most 
improbable.  Those  who  deny  this  supper  in  John  xiiL  2 
to  be  the  paschal  supper,  but  make  it  one  previous  at  Beth- 
any, place  its  close  at  xiv.  31,  when  Jesus  arose  to  go  to 
Jerusalem.  Bynaeus  finds  three  distinct  discourses:  the 
first,  John  xiii.,  at  the  supper  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
preceding  the  paschal  supper;  the  second,  John  xiv.,  on 
Thursday,  just  before  Jesus  left  Bethany  to  go  to  Jerusa- 

1  Meyer,  Stier,  Alford,  Norton,  Tholock,  £Ilioott 
•  Lange,  Da  Oosto,  Ebrard,  Patritiitt. 
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lem  to  the  paschal  supper;  the  third,  John  xv.  zvL  xtK^ 
on  the  night  following  the  paschal  supper. 

s 

Evening  tollowing  Thursdat,  14th  Nisan, 

6th  Afbil. 

After  His  prayer  was  ended,  Jesua  went  with  Eis    Johh  rviii  1, 1 
dMito  orer  the  brook  Gedron  to  the  garden  of  Geth-    Matt.  xxvL  86. 
eemane,  where  He  would  await  the  coming  of  Judaa.    Lukb  xziL  89. 
This  apostate,  after  leaving  the  supper  room,  had  gone    Mabk  zIt.  88. 
to  the  priests,  and  with  them  made  arrangement  for    Johh  xviiL  8. 
the  immediate  arrest  of  the  Lord.    Coming  to  the  gar- 
den, Jesus  takes  with  Him  Peter  and  James  and  John,    Matt.  zzri.  87-46. 
and  retires  with  them  to  a  secluded  spot    Here  He    Mabk  xiv.  88-48. 
begins  to  be  heavy  with  sorrow,  and,  leaving  the  three,    Luki  xxii.  40-46. 
goes  alone  to  pray.    Returning,  He  finds  them  asleep. 
Leaving  them.  He  again  prays,  and  in  His  agony  sweats 
a  bloody  sweat,  but  is  strengthened  by  an  angeL  Again 
returning  to  the  three  disciples.  He  finds  them  asleep. 
He  goes  a  third  time  and  prays,  and  returning,  bids 
them  sleep  on,  but  soon  announces  the  approach  of 
Judaa. 

The  hour  when  Jesus  left  the  supper  room  to  go  to 
G^hsemane,  cannot  be  exactly  determined.  Lichtenstein 
(411)  puts  it  at  midnight ;  first,  because  usually  at  this  hour 
the  supper  was  ended ;  second,  because  if  He  had  left 
earlier,  there  would  have  been  too  great  delay  at  6eth- 
semane.  Greswell  puts  it  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock; 
Morrison  at  nine  or  ten ;  Ftdrbaim  at  eight  or  nine ;  Jar- 
vis  at  eight.  Supposing  the  paschal  supper  to  have  com- 
menced about  6  p.  K.,  or  sundown,  the  several  incidents  of 
the  feast,  and  the  Lord's  discourse  and  prayer,  must  have 
occupied  them  till  near  midnight.  The  only  datum  of  time 
bearing  on  it  is  the  crowing  of  the  cock  (Mark  xiv.  68  and  72,) 
and  this  gives  no  definite  result    Of  the  situation  of  the 
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house  where  the  sapper  was  eaten,  we  know  nothing.  Gres- 
well  supposes  it  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city ;  and,  wherever  it  was,  it  could  not  have  been  very  fiur 
distant  fix>m  the  garden.'  We  cannot  be  &r  wrong  if 
wc  suppose  the  Lord  to  have  reached  Gethsemane  about 
midnight. 

The  garden  of  Gethsemane,  ^vaUey  of  oU,''  or  ^oil 
press,"  to  which  the  Lord  went,  was  a  pUce  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  visit,  (John  zviiL  2,)  and  a  little  way  out  of  the 
city.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  olive  orcluurd,  and  not 
connected  with  any  private  residence.  I^  however,  this 
was  a  private  garden*  still,  as  at  the  feasts  all  the  houses 
and  gardens  were  thrown  open  to  the  public,  Jesus  could 
visit  it  at  this  time  without  hindrance,  or  attracting  to 
Himself  any  special  attention.  Greswell  hints  that  the 
&mily  of  Lazarus  might  have  had  possessions  there.  From 
a  comparison  of  Luke  zxL  87  with  xziL  89,  it  appears  that 
the  Lord  had  spent  some  part  of  the  previous  nights  th^re, 
perhaps  alone  in  prayer. 

Whether  the  site  of  the  modem  Gethsemane  is  to  be 
identified  with  the  ancient  garden,  is  doubtfuL  It  is  first 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  as  at  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
afterward  more  definitely  by  Jerome  as  at  the  fcot  of  the 
Mount.'  Several  of  the  most  recent  inquirers  are  disposed 
to  deny  the  identification.  Thomson  (iL  468)  says :  ^*  The  posi- 
tion is  too  near  the  city,  and  so  close  to  what  must  have  al- 
ways been  the  great  thoroughfia*e  eastward,  that  our  Lord 
would  scarcely  have  selected  it  for  retirement  on  that  dan- 
gerous and  dismal  night."  He  finds  a  better  site  several 
hundred  yards  to  the  northeast,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Barclay  (68)  thinks  it  evident  that  the  present  enclosure,  fiK>m 
its  narrow  dimensions,  can  occupy  only  in  part  the  site  of 

>  Ab  to  the  traditional  site  of  the  ''  Upper  Room/'  now  ahown  in  the  piii 
of  baildings  amroanding  the  tomb  of  David,  aee  Williams,  H.  0.,  it  607. 

>  Bobinaon,  i  S8S. 
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the  andent  garden,  a&d  finds  a  better  position  higher  np  in 
the  Talley.  Stanley  (416)  is  nndecided.  But  whether  the  pres* 
ent  garden  occupies  precisely  the  old  site  or  not,  it  is  cer- 
tam  that  it  most  be  near  it.  It  lies  a  little  east  of  the  val- 
ley of  Cedron,,at  the  intersection  of  two  paths,  both  lead- 
ing in  different  directions  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  De- 
scending firom  St.  Stephen's  gate  into  the  valley,  and  cross- 
ing a  bridge,  it  is  easily  reached,  being  distant  bat  nine  or 
ten  rods  from  the  bridge.  Formerly  it  was  unenclosed, 
but  recently  the  Latins  have  built  a  high  wall  around  it. 
There  are  within  eight  venerable  olive  trees,  undoubtedly 
of  great  age,  their  trunks  much  decayed,  but  branches  flou- 
rishing. ^  The  most  venerable  of  their  race  on  the  &ce  of 
the  earth,'*  says  Stanley,  *^  their  gnarled  trunks  and  scanty 
foliage  will  always  be  regarded  as  the  most  affecting  of  the 
sacred  memorials  in  or  about  Jerusalem."  The  Greeks, 
envious  of  the  Latins,  have  recently  enclosed  a  piece  of 
ground  a  little  north,  beade  the  Virgin's  tomb,  and  con- 
tend that  this  is  the  true  garden.' 

The  words  of  Jesus  at  the  paschal  supper,  (John  xiiL 
27,)  ^  That  thou  doest,  do  quickly,"  forced  Judas  to  do  at 
once  what  he  had  apparently  not  dengned  to  do  till  the 
feast  was  over.  Perhaps  he  feared  that  ii  the  arrest  was 
was  not  made  the  same  night,  Jesus  would  next  day  leave 
the  city.  Of  the  movements  of  Judas  after  he  left  the  sup- 
per, none  oi  the  Evangelists  give  us  an  account  till  he  re- 
appears at  the  garden  of  Gethsemane ;  but  we  can  readily 
picture  them  to  ourselves  in  their  outline.  Going  immedi- 
ately to  Caiaphas,  or  to  some  other  leading  member  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  he  informs  him  where  Jesus  is,  and  announces 
that  he  is  ready  to  ftilfil  his  compact,  and  at  once  to  make 
the  arrest  It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intention  to 
arrest  Him  during  the  feast,  lest  there  should  be  a  popular 
tumult^  (Matt.  xzvi.  6 ;)  but  now  that  an  opportunity  of- 

"  Porter,  1. 177 
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fered  of  Bdzing  Him  secretly  at  deid  of  ni^t,  when  all 
were  asleep  or  oigaged  at  the  pasdlial  meal,  and  therefiHB 
without  danger  of  int^^Brenoe  or  nproar.  His  enendeB 
could  not  hesitate.  Once  in  their  hands,  the  rest  was  easy. 
A  hasty  trial,  aprejadged  condemnation,  an  immediate  ex* 
eontion,  and  the  hated  Project  <tf  Chdilee  was  foreyer  re* 
moved  ont  of  their  way.  All  pertiaps  might  he  done  by 
the  hoar  of  morning  prayer  and  sacrifice.*  With  great 
despatch  all  the  necessary  arrangements  are  made.  Some 
soldiers  the  Sanhedrim  had  under  its  own  direction,  the 
guards  of  the  temple,  commanded  by  ^  the  captains  of  the 
temple,**  or,  as  trandated  by  Carapbdl,  ^  officers  of  the 
temple  goard,**  (Lake  xxiL  62 ;)  and  to  these  they  added 
some  of  their  own  servants,  armed  with  staves.  Bat  they 
most  be  attended  by  Roman  soldiers,  in  case  a  distarbance 
should  arise ;  and  to  this  end  Pilate  was  persuaded  to  place 
at  their  command  the  cohort,  or  a  part  of  it,  under  its  cap- 
tab,  x^^MLffxo^  that  during  the  feast  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Antonia  for  the  preservation  of  order**  Some  of  the  chief 
priests  and  elders  were  also  themselves  to  be  present,  to  di* 
rect  the  proceedings,  and  if  necessary  to  control  the  people.*  f 

The  soldiers,  or  some  portion  of  them,  were  to  be  provided 
with  lanterns  and  torches,  probably  to  search  the  garden 
if  any  attempt  were  made  to  escape. ,  That  at  this  time  the 
moon  was  at  the  full  presents  no  objection.  ^^  They  would,** 
says  Haokett,  (140,)  *^  need  lanterns  and  torches,  even  in  a 
dear  night  and  under  a  brilliant  moon,  because  the  western 
side  of  OHvet  abounds  in  deserted  tombs  and  caves." 
It  is  possible  that  they  thought  to  surpiise  Him  asleep.  It 
was  agreed  that  Judas  should  precede  the  others,  and,  iq[>- 
proaching  Him  in  a  firiendly  way,  kiss  EQm,  and  thus  make 
Him  known.  This  indicates  that  no  resistance  was  antici- 
pated. 

*  Uehtenitein,  414.  *  John  xriii  8  tnd  12.    See  Mejer  in  looow 

•  Luke  zxiL  58.    lichtenstein,  416. 
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Of  the  eyentB  at  Gethsemane  prior  to  the  arriral  of 
Jndas,  John  says  nothing.  Luke  is  brie^  and,  omitting  the 
ohoiee  of  the  three  apostles  to  accompany  Jesus,  mentions 
bat  one  prayer.  On  the  other  hand,  he  alone  mentions  the 
bloody  sweat  and  the  presence  of  the  angel,  (zzii  40H16.) 
In  Matthew  and  Mark  we  find  the  fhllest  details. 

Whether  all  the  apostles  entered  the  garden  does  not 
appear ;  but  if  so,  all,  except  Peter,  James,  and  John,  re- 
mained near  the  entrance.  How  long  time  He  was  with 
the  three  in  the  recesses  of  the  garden,  can  bat  be  conjeo- 
tared,  for  the  words  given  by  Matthew,  xxvi  40,  "  What, 
coold  ye  not  watdi  with  me  one  hoar  ?  "  do  not  imply,  aA 
said  by  Oreswell,  that  this  was  the  time  actually  occupied 
in  His  prayer,  bat  are  a  proverbial  expression,  denoting  a 
brief  interval  Some  place  the  visit  of  the  angel  between 
the  first  and  second  prayer,  to  strengthen  Wm  for  that 
more  terrible  struggle  when  He  sweat  drops  of  blood.' 
Others  make  the  agony  and  bloody  sweat  to  have  taken 
place  before  the  appearance  of  the  angel,  and  its  cause, 
although  narrated  after  it.  That  the  grief  and  heaviness 
were  greatest  during  the  first  prayer,  may  be  inferred 
firom  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  language  of  Luke  does  not 
permit  us  to  think  of  sweat  &Iling  in  large,  heavy  drops 
like  blood,  but  of  sweat  mingled  with  blood.' 

The  Lord's  words  to  the  three  apostles,  after  His  last 
return  to  them,  (Matt.  xxvi.  45 ;  so  Mark,)  ^'  Sleep  on  now, 
and  take  your  rest,"  are  understood  by  some  as  giving  them 
permission  and  opportunity  to  sleep,  and  thus  refresh  them* 
selves  to  meet  the  coming  peril.  *^  The  obvious  objection 
to  this  explanation  is  that  in  the  same  breath  He  tells  them 
to  awake ;  but  even  this  is  not  unnatural,  if  taken  as  a  sort 
of  after  thought,  suggested  by  the  sight  or  sound  of  the 

i  Mejer,  AUbrd. 

•  Meyer,  Alford,  De  Wette.    For  oases  hftyiiig  points  of  similaritj,  seo 
Stroud  on  Desth  of  Christ,  85,  and  note  iii 

21 
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approaching  enem j.** '  Others  imderslaiid  them  as  ironi- 
callj  spoken.'  Others  stQl,  as  mterrogativd j :  ^  9eep  ye 
on  still,  and  take  ye  yonr  rest  ?  **  *  Tlie  first  explanation 
is  to  be  preferred.  *^The  former  words,**  says  EQicoU, 
^*  were  rather  in  the  accents  of  a  pensiye  contemplation — 
the  latter  in  the  tones  of  eidiortation  and  conmiand.*'  It 
was  the  sadden  appearance  of  Judas  and  his  band  that 
caosed  the  words,  ^  Rise,  let  ns  be  going ;  behdd,  he  is  at 
hand  that  doth  betray  me,**  and  ezidain  their  q>parent  ab- 
mptnees.*  Hackett  (254)  connects  Uiem  with  the  local  posi* 
tion  of  the  garden,  from  which  Jesns  could  sorvey  at  a  j^anoe 
the  entire  length  of  the  eastern  wall,  and  the  slope  of  the 
hill  toward  the  valley.  ^  It  is  not  improbable  that  Bis 
watchful  eyes  at  that  moment  caught  sight  of  Jndas  and 
his  accomplices,  as  they  issaed  from  one  of  the  eastern 
gates,  or  tamed  round  the  northern  or  southern  onmer  of 
the  walls,  in  order  to  descend  into  the  vaU^.** 

t 

EVEKINa  FOLLOWmO  ThUBSDAY,   14th  NlfiAK^ 

6th  April. 

Upon  the  trriyal  of  Judas  and  those  with  hhn,  Je-    Jomr  xriiL  S-IS, 
■OS,  aooompanied  by  the  apostles,  goes  forth  from  the    Hatt.  zxvi  4*!-M^ 
garden  to  meet  hhn.    Jndas,  ooming  forward  before  the    Mark  ziv.  48-62. 
others,  kisses  Him  as  a  sign  to  them.    Addressing  Jn-    Lukb  xzS.  47, 48L 
das,  with  the  words,  "  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man 
with  a  kiss,^  He  adranoes  to  the  multitude  and  de- 
mands of  them  wlK>m  they  seek?    At  their  reply,  ^Je- 
sus of  Nazareth,**  He  answers,  **I  am  He,"  and  they 
go  backward  and  fall  to  the  ground.    Again  He  asks 
the  same  question,  and  reoeives  the  same  reply.    He 

>  Alexander.    See  lachtenstein,  414.  •  Calrin,  OampbeU,  Meyer. 

*  Greswell,  iii.  194;  Robinson,  Har.  151.  The  former  would  refer  Ldce 
xziL  46,  not  to  the  three  disciples,  but  to  the  eight  whom  He  found  also  asleep 
near  the  entrance  of  the  garden.    There  seems  no  basis  for  this. 

«  See  Mark  xiT.  41.    "  It  is  enough ;"  Le., ''Te  hare  sl^eoooi^'' 
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now  reqaesls  that  the  apoetlei  may  go  free.    Am  tfaey    Lukb  niL  4^-68. 

prooeed  to  take  and  bind  Him,  Peter  amitea  a  eervant 

ci  the  high  priest,  bat  the  Lord  heals  the  womid. 

Bdudding  thcdr  Master  in  the  power  of  His  enemies,    • 

all  the  apostles  forsake  Him  and  flee,  and  also  a  young 

man  who  had  foDowed  Him.    He  reproaches  the  mnl- 

titode  thai  they  had  oome  to  arrest  Him  as  a  thiefl 

The  time  spent  in  the  garden  was  probably  more  than 
an  hour,  so  that,  if  they  entered  it  about  midnight,  it  was 
between  one  and  two  in  the  morning  when  Jndas  came.' 
The  Lord  seems  to  have  met  him  near  the  entrance  of  the 
garden — whether  without  it  or  within  it  is  not  certain.  ^'He 
went  forth,**  (John  xviiL  4 ;)  **  out  of  the  garden,**  (Meyer ;) 
^out  of  the  circle  of  the  disciples,**  (Lange;)  '^from  the 
shade  of  the  trees  into  the  moonlight,**  (Alford ;)  '*  from 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  to  the  front  part  of  it,**  (Tholuck.) 
The  matter  is  unimportant.  According  to  his  arrange- 
ment with  the  priests,  Judas,  seeing  the  Lord  standing 
with  the  disciples,  leaves  those  that  accompanied  him  a 
little  behind,  and,  coming  forward,  salutes  Him  with  the 
usual  salutation,  and  kisses  Him.  To  this  Jesus  replies, 
^Friend,  wherefore  art  thou  come?**  (Matt.  xxvL  50.) 
^  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?  **  (Luke  zxii. 
48.)  Appalled  at  these  words,  Judas  steps  backward,  and 
Jesus  goes  toward  the  multitude,  who  were  watching  what 
was  taking  place,  and  who,  beholding  Him  advance,  await 
His  approach.  It  may  be  that  Judas  had  advanced  so  &r 
before  his  companions  that  he  was  not  seen  by  them  to  kiss 
the  Lord,  and  that  they  were  still  awaiting  the  sign.  He 
asks,  "  Whom  seek  ye  ?  '*  They  reply,  "  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth.** His  words,  "  I  am  He,**  spoken  with  the  majesty 
that  became  the  Son  of  God,  so  overawed  them  that  they 
went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground.    After  a  like  ques- 

>  Jones,  Notes,  881,  makes  the  arrest  to  hsTs  been  abont  10  p.  m.,  and 
Jesus  takeo  to  Gaiaphas  abont  11  p.  m.    It  must  have  been  later  than  this. 
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tion  and  refdj.  He  leqiiarts  tkem  to  let  the  mpostles  go 
free,  thus  unifying  his  own  willingnesB  to  be  taken ;  and 
they,  thns  emboldened,  now  lay  handa  npon  Hhn.  At  this 
moment  Peter  draws  bis  sword  and  smites  one  of  the  band. 
Jesus  orders  him  (o  put  up  his  sword,  and  declares  that  He 
gives  Himself  up  to  them  volmitarilj,  and  that,  if  He  need- 
ed help,  His  Father  wonld  send  Him  l^ons  of  angels. 
The  healing  of  Uie  servant's  ear  is  mentioned  only  by  Lake, 
(xxlL  51.)  He  now  addresses  a  few  words  to  the  diief  priests 
and  captains  and  elders,  who  had  probably  to  this  time  been 
standing  behind  the  soldiers,  and  now  came  forward;  and, 
as  He  finished,  the  apostles,  seeing  Him  wholly  in  the  pow- 
er of  His  enemies,  forsook  Him  and  fled.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  there  was  any  design  to  arrest  theuL  If  their 
Master  was  removed  oat  of  the  way,  the  Sanhedrim  doabt- 
less  thought  that  they  would  soon  sink  into  obscurity. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  seize  them,  and  in  the  darkness 
and  confusion  they  could  easily  escape.  Peter  and  John, 
however,  continued  lurking  near  by,  watching  the  progrees 
of  events.  The  incident  of  the  young  man  *^  having  a  linen 
cloth  cast  about  his  naked  body,^  is  mentioned  only  by 
Mark,  (ziv.  51,  52.)  From  the  linen  cloth  or  doak,  light* 
foot  infers  that  he  was  a  religious  ascetic,  and  not  a  disci- 
ple of  Jesus,  but  a  casual  looker-on.  Lichtenstein  (395)  makes 
him  to  have  been  the  Evangelist  Mark  himself  and  son  of 
the  man  at  whose  house  Jesus  ate  the  paschal  suj^r; 
others,  John ;  others,  James  the  Just.' 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  arrest  are  put  by 
some  in  another  order.  The  incidents  narrated  by  John, 
(xviiL  4-9,)  the  going  forth  of  Jesus  to  the  multitude ;  EBa 
questions  to  them ;  and  their  prostration ;  took  place  before 
Judas  approached  Him  to  kiss  Him.*    Accordhig  to  Stier, 

>  See  Alexmnder  in  loco.   The  matter  is  eUbonUely  diacnaaed  hj  Bjniaea% 
iL2a8. 

>  So  Robinson,  Alford,  Stier. 
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(viL  277y)  Judas  was  with  the  band,  bnt  stood  irresolate  as 
the  Lord  oame  to  meet  them.  He  with  the  others  fell  to  the 
gromid,  bat,  reriving,  goes  forward  to  give  the  kiss.  Bat 
why  give  the  kiss  to  make  Jesos  known,  when  He  already 
avowedly  stood  before  them  ?  It  was  not  needed  as  a  sign. 
Stier  afllrms  that  it  was  given  m  ''the  devilish  spirit  to 
maintain  his  consistency  and  redeem  his  word.**  This  may 
be  so,  bat  the  order  before  given  is  more  probable.* 


Pbiday  Mobniko,  15th  Nisan,  7th  April. 

From  tiie  garden  JesuB  ii  taken  first  to  the  honse  John  xyuL  lS-16. 
of  Annas,  and,  after  a  brief  ddsy  here,  to  the  palmce 

of  Oaiaphas,  the  high  priest;  Peter  and  John  follow-  Matt.  zz^L  67,  68. 

ing  Him.    Here,  whilst  the  eounoO  is  aasemUing,  He  Mamk  zIt.  68,  64. 

is  satgected  to  preliminary  examination  by  Gaiaphas  Lukb  zzii.  64,  66. 

reqtecting  His  disciples  and  doctrine.     The  oouncQ  Johh  zviiL  19-28. 

having  assembled,  He  is  put  on  trial    As  the  wit-  Matt.  zxvL  69-66. 

neeses  disagree  and  no  charge  can  be  proved  against  Mabk  zir.  66-64. 
Him,  He  is  actjnred  by  Caiaphas  to  tc^  whether  He 

be  the  Christ  Upon  His  confession  He  is  condemned  Matt.  zztL  69-76. 

as  guilty  of  blasphemy.    During  this  period,  Peter,  Mask  zir.  66-78. 

who  had  followed  Him  with  John  to  the  high  priest^s  Luzi  zzii  66-63. 

palace,  there  denies  Him,  and,  reminded  of  His  words  Jomi  zriiL  16-18. 
by  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  goes  out  to  we^  "         36-27.  , 

Tliat  Jesos  was  led  from  Gkthsemane  to  Annas  first, 
and  then  sent  by  Annas  to  Caiaphas,  is  mentioned  only  by 
John.  Accordmg  to  Matthew,  He  was  led  to  Caiaphas, 
the  high  priest,  and  in  his  palace,  before  the  priests  and 
scribes  and  elders,  the  trial  took  place.  Mark  and  Lake 
say  merely  that  He  was  led  away  to  the  high  priest,  with- 
out naming  him.  The  preUmmary  examination  mentioned 
by  John,  they  all  pass  over  in  silence.    Oar  first  inqoiry 

I  do  lachtensteio,  Krafft,  Ebrard,  Lothardt,  Meyer,  Patritioa. 
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therefore  concerns  this  preliminary  examination,  before 
whom  it  was  held,  and  its  relations  to  the  formal  triaL 

The  Jews  led  Jesus  away  to  Annas  first.  Yarioos 
causes  have  been  assigned  whj  He  should  have  been  taken 
to  Annas,  as  that  his  house  was  near  at  hand,  and  here  the 
Lord  might  be  kept  safelj  till  the  council  assembled ;  that 
he  was  president  or  vice-president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
so  had  a  legal  right  to  examine  Him ;  that  he  occupied  the 
same  palace  with  Caiaphas ;  that  he  was  &ther-in-law  to 
Caiaphas,  and  therefore  this  mark  of  respect  was  shown 
him.  To  this  latter  relationship  the  Evangelist  gives  special 
emphasis,  (v.  13,)  and  seems  to  make  it  the  cause  why  Je- 
sus was  led  before  him.^  It  is  apparent  fix)m  Josepbus,'  as 
well  as  from  the  Evangelists,  that  he  was  for  many  years  a 
man  of  great  influence,  and  virtually  the  ecclesiastical  head 
of  the  nation.  It  is  in  this  personal  reputation  and  author- 
ity, that  we  find  the  explanation  of  the  fiu;t  that  Jesus  was 
taken  to  him  first  As  the  former  high  priest,  as  &ther-m- 
law  of  Caiaphas,  as  an  experienced  and  able  counsellor,  a 
wish  on  his  part  to  see  so  noted  a  prisoner,  aside  fi-om 
other  reasons,  would  sufl&ciently  explain  why  the  Lord  was 
led  before  him.  * 

But  all  this  still  leaves  undetermined  the  ]>oint  whether 
the  Lord  was  examined  by  Annas.  If  so,  he  is  designated 
by  John  as  high  priest,  (v.  19 :)  *'  The  high  priest  then  asked 
Jesus,"  &c.  But  does  he  so  designate  him,  or  is  Caiaphas 
meant  ?  That  Annas  is  so  called  by  Luke  (iii.  2,  Acts  iv. 
6)  is  not  conclusive,  for  the  question  turns  not  on  this  fact, 
but  on  John's  meaning.  Nowhere  in  his  €k>spel  does  this 
Evangelist  call  Annas  the  high  priest.  This  office  was  held 
by  Caiaphas,  (xi.  49  and  61.)  That  a  distinction,  based 
upon  official  position,  is  taken  in  the  passage  before  us  be- 
tween Annas  and  Caiaphas,  is  apparent.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
expressly  said  that  he  was  high  priest,  (see  also  v.  24 ;)  of 

1  ElUoott,  83d,  1.  «  Antiq.,  20.  9. 1, 
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the  fermer  tbat  he  was  &ther-m-law  of  the  high  priest. 
When  he  then,  immediately  after,  speaks  of  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  whose  palace  is  meant  ?  Obviooslj  that 
of  Caiaphaa  This  seems  the  only  natural  and  unforced  in- 
terpretation of  the  language.  The  remark  of  Neander,  re- 
pes^ed  by  Stier,  that,  by  being  styled  the  ^  high  priest  o/ 
that  ytarP  Caii^has  is  not  designated  as  th§  high  priest, 
and  is  distinguished  from  other  high  priests,  has  little 
force. 

The  argument  that  tends  most  strongly  to  show  that 
Annas  is  called  high  priest,  is  drawn  from  the  statement 
(v.  15)  that  Simon  Peter  was  foUowing  Jesus  with  John, 
and  that  they  went  in  with  Blm  into  the  palace  of  the  high 
priest  As  they  led  Him  to  Annas  first,  it  is  inferred  that 
the  disciples  followed  Bom  thither,  and  that  what  is  said  in 
Ts.  15*28  must  be  the  account  of  what  there  took  place.' 
But  if  this  visit  to  Annas  was  brie^  and  had  no  important 
bearing  on  what  followed;  and  was  to  gratify  his  curiosity, 
or  to  get  his  advice,  or  to  find  a  place  of  temporary  secur- 
ity, we  can  readily  see  why  it  is  so  briefly  mentioned,  and 
why  the  disciples  are  not  said  to  have  entered  his  palace. 

If  we  turn  to  the  examination  itself,  all  the  circum- 
stances indicate  that  it  was  before  Caiaphas,  the  legal  high 
priest :  the  mention  of  his  palace,  the  character  of  his  ques- 
tions, the  fiM^  that  the  Lord  answers  him,  and  the  conduct 
of  the  officer.  But  does  not  the  statement  (v.  24)  that 
**  Annas  sent  (oircirrecXcv)  Him  bound  unto  Caiaphas,  the 
high  priest,'^  show  that  this  sending  was  afler  the  examina- 
tion previously  mentioned?  (vs.  19-23.)  All  here  depends 
upon  the  point  whether  atrcorciXcF  can  be  translated,  as  in 
our  version,  ^^  had  senf '    It  is  easily  comprehensible  that 

<  So  Lathardt,  it  885. 

•  Winer  (Oram.  246)  leares  the  point  undecided ;  eo  Battman,  New  Test 
Gram.  178.  In  favor  of  this  translation,  Tbolock,  Da  Wette,  Krafit^  Bobin- 
■on,  Norton,  Oreswell,  Campbell. 
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John,  not  having  expIiciUj  mentioned  this  sen^gto  Otit^ 
phas,  flhoold  give  this  sup^^mentary  statem^it.  StiU,  some 
find  the  key  to  this  yerae  in  the  word  ^  bound,**  as  refer- 
ring back  to  Ys.  22,  28.  Annas  had  sent  Wm  to  Gnapbas 
bound ;  yet  the  high  priest  permits  Him,  thus  heljdess,  to  be 
smitten  in  his  presence.  In  this  way  the  statement  comes 
in  parenthetically,  and  in  its  right  {dace.  ^  The  &ct  is  mea^ 
tioned  here  becaose  this  indignity  and  prejndgmoit  of  the 
case  of  Jesns  led  to,  and  countenanced,  the  indignity  just 
before  mentioned.**  *  Perhaps  the  more  natural  pontion 
of  y.  24  would  be  after  y.  13,  where  some  would  place  it. 
I^  howeyer,  we  translate  it,  *^  Annas  sent  Him  bound  to 
Caiaphas,**  the  difficulty  of  its  present  position  is  not  thereby 
remoyed.  Why  is  this  fiust  mentioned  here  ?  No  account 
is  giyen  of  what  took  place  before  Caiaphas,  but  y.  25  re- 
sumes the  narradye  of  Peter*s  denials  in  the  palace  of  the 
high  priest,  and  y.  28  simply  announces  that  they  led  Jesus 
from  Caiaphas  to  the  hall  of  judgment.  In  whateyer  point 
of  yiew  we  r^^d  it,  the  position  of  y.  24  is  peculiar ;  but 
its  reference  to  what  had  taken  pboe  seems  best  to  exfdain 
the  narratiye. 

We  reach  the  same  result  by  comparing  the  statements 
of  the  Eyangelists  respectmg  the  place  where  Pet^  was 
when  he  thrice  denied  the  Lord.  It  was,  according  to 
John,  (xviiL  15,)  in  the  palace  of  the  high  priest,  or,  more 
properly,  in  the  court — ovXi;^— where  a  fire  of  coals  had 
been  made,  (ys.  18  and  26.)  Mark  (ziy.  54  and  67)  mesr 
tions  the  same  court  and  fire ;  and  so  Luke,  (zziL  55,  56.) 
From  Matthew  (zrri.  57)  it  appears  that  this  palace  was 
that  of  Caiaphas,  and  from  ys.  69-75  that  here  Peter  made 
the  denials.  I^  then,  all  these  denials  were  made  in  the 
same  court,  and  this  was  that  of  Annas,  they  must  haye 
been  made  during  the  preliminary  examination;  and  before 

>  Norton,  ii  468.    See  abo  Beogel  in  loeo. 
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Jesus  was  led  to  Oaiaphas.  Bnt  this  is  in  oppoation  to 
Matthew,  who  makes  the  ooart  to  have  been  that  of  Caia- 
phas.  Henoe  some'  find  an  irrecondlable  discrepancy  be- 
tween  Matthew  and  Jcdin.  To  avoid  this  difficulty,  many 
would  make  this  palace,  which  in  all  probability  was  the 
high  priest's  official  reddence,  to  have  been  occupied  by 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  in  common.  The  first  examination 
may  thus  have  been  before  Annas  in  one  apartment,  and 
the  formal  trial  before  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim  in  an« 
other — ^Peter  remaining  all  the  while  in  the  court.'  In 
this  supposition  d  a  common  residence,  there  is  nothing  at 
all  improbable  in  itsel£  Still,  the  statement  that  He  was 
taken  to  Annas  first,  and  then  sent  by  Annas  to  Caiaphas 
bound,  seems  to  imply  more  than  that  He  was  taken  to 
their  joint  residence,  and  then  transferred  fi*om  one  apart- 
ment to  another.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  they  bad 
distinct  palaces,  and  that  what  John  relates  (zviii*  15*27) 
took  {dace  in  that  of  Caiaphas. 

Hie  order  of  those'  who  suppose  that  Annas  and  Caia- 
phas occupied  different  palaces,  and  yet  that  the  first  ex- 
amination was  before  Annas,  and  that  the  denials  of  Peter 
were  during  this  examination,  and  before  Jesus  was  sent  to 
Caiaphas,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  statements  of  Mat- 
thew; nor  can  we  accept  their  solution  that  these  state- 
ments are  corrected  by  John,  who  saw  their  inaccuracy. 
That,  after  Jesus  was  led  to  Caiaphas,  Peter  did  not  remain 
behind  and  complete  his  denials,  appears  plainly  fix)m  Luke 
xxii.  61,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Lord  tamed  and  looked 
upon  him  after  the  third  denial.  Jesus  must  then  have 
remained  in  the  court  of  Annas  tin  the  second  cock-crow- 
ii^.    This  would  put  the  sending  to  Caiaphas,  and  subse- 


I  Uejer,  Bleek. 

•  SoStiar,  Laoge,  Ebrtrd,  LiohteDtleiD,  Alford,  EUioott. 

*  So  OUhaaten,  Wieieler. 

21* 
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qnent  proceedings,  rnnoh  later  than  the  tenor  of  the  narra- 
tive warrants. 

The  assertion  of  many,  that  Luke,  who  does  not  men- 
tion his  name,  intends  to  designate  Annas  as  the  high 
priest,  (xxii  54,)  has  no  sufficient  bads.  That  he  does 
(iii.  2)  speak  of  both  Annas  and  Gaiaphas  as  hi^  jniests, 
and  in  Acts  (iy.  6)  names  Gaiaphas  without  any  offidal  title, 
bat  calls  Annas  the  high  priest,  does  not  show  that  Annas 
IS  here  meant.  There  is  no  question  that  Gaiaphas  was  the 
legal  and  acting  high  priest  As  such  he  is  designated  by 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  as  such  he  takes  the  lead  in  all 
the  judicial  proceedings  against  Jesus.  Of  these  fiiots 
Luke  could  not  be  ignorant.  He  himself  names  Gaiaphas 
high  priest.  The  presumption  is  therefore  yery  strong 
that  he  alludes  to  him  here,  and  that  all  he  relates  (vs.  54- 
65)  .was  in  his  palace. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  Jesus  was  sent  to  Annas  first, 
but  not  examined  by  him;  that  He  was  soon  sent  from  An- 
nas to  Gaiaphas ;  that  the  two  had  distinct  palaces ;  that 
the  examination  (John  xviii  10-28)  was  before  Gaii^has; 
that  to  this  palace  Peter  followed ;  that  here  were  all  his 
denials ;  and  that  thus  the  Eyangelists  are  harmonized.' 

We  may  then  arrange  these  events  in  the  following 
order : — Jesus,  being  arrested,  is  led  first  to  Annas.  Here 
He  remains  but  a  short  period,  and  is  sent  by  Annas  to 
Gaiaphas,  in  whose  palace  the  trial  was  to  take  place.*  Be- 
cause this  sending  to  Annas  had  no  important  bearings  on 
the  trial  itself,  it  is  passed  over  by  the  Synoptists.  But  as 
some  interval  necessarily  elapsed  ere  all  the  members  of 
the  Sanhedrim  could  be  assembled,  Guaphas  takes  upon 
himself  to  ask  Him  some  questions  respecting  ffis  disciples 

*  Lightfoot,  Lardner,  Bynteos,  Grotius,  Whitby,  Newoome,  Norton,  Rob- 
SnsoD,  Greswell,  Kraflfl,  Friedlieb,  Da  Costa. 

*  Aa  to  the  traditionary  site  of  the  palaoe  of  Caiaphai,  see  Porter,  L  178; 
Barclay,  171 ;  Banmer,  268,  note  21. 
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and  doctrinefl.  There  is  noUmig  here  like  a  regular  jadi" 
cial  examination ;  the  judges  are  not  present,  and  no  wit- 
nesses are  called  or  testify.  Still,  as  Caiaphas  was  the  high 
priest,  Jesns  pays  him  the  respect  which  his  office  demand- 
ed, and  answers  him.  That  his  object  was  evil  is  apparent. 
He  would  learn  from  Him  how  many,  and  who,  had  become 
His  disciples,  that  he  might  hereafter  use  this  knowledge 
against  them.  But  npon  this  point  Jesns  kept  perfect 
sflence.  In  regard  to  His  doctrine  He  had  always  and 
eyerywhere  spoken  openly.  Let  Caiaphas  ask  those  who 
had  heard  Him  in  the  synagogues  and  temple,  and  let  them 
testify.  An  officer  present,  declaring  that  this  answer  is  in- 
sulting to  the  high  priest,  smites  Wm  with  the  palm  of  his 
hand.  Caiaphas  seems  now  to  have  ydthdrawn,  probably 
to  meet  the  Sanhedrim,  and  to  have  left  Jesus  to  the  mock- 
ery and  abuse  of  !ffis  captors. 

Let  us  now  consider  more  ftilly  the  three  denials  of  Pe- 
ter. After  the  arrest,  he,  with  **  another  disciple,"  followed 
Jesus  to  the  high  priest's  palace.  It  is  disputed  who  this 
other  disciple  was.  Most  regard  it  as  a  modest  designa- 
tion of  John  himself;  others,  of  some  imknown  disciple. 
A.  Clarke  approves  Grotius*  conjecture  that  it  was  the 
person  at  whose  house  Jesus  had  supped.  Some  have 
thought  of  Judas.  This  disciple,  being  known  unto  the 
high  priest,  was  permitted  to  enter  with  those  who  were 
leading  Jesus,  but  Peter  was  shut  out.  Perceiving  this,  he 
turns  back,  and  persuades  the  woman  that  kept  the  door  to 
admit  Peter  also.  They  seem  then,  or  soon  after,  to  have 
separated,  as  no  mention  is  afterward  made  of  the  other 
disciple.  Either  before  or  soon  after  Peter's  entrance,  the 
officer  and  soldiers  made  a  fire  of  coals  in  the  court. 

To  understand  the  details  that  follow,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  mind  the  ordinary  construction  of  oriental  houses, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Robinson :  ^  '^  An  oriental  house 

*  Htf .  985. 
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is  QsoaDj  btuH  ftronnd  a  qnadiangiilar  interior  eoorti  into 
lAkb  there  is  a  pessage  (sometimes  arohed)  throng  the 
ftont  part  of  the  house,  closed  next  the  street  by  a  heavy 
folding  gate,  with  a  smaller  wicket  for  smgle  perscHU,  kept 
by  a  porter.  In  the  text  the  interior  court,  often  paved 
and  flagged,  and  open  to  the  Aj^  is  the  cmX^  (translated 
*  palace,*  ^  haO,'  and  *  ooort,')  where  the  attendants  made  a 
fire ;  and  the  passage  beneath  the  firont  of  the  house,  from 
the  street  to  this  court,  is  the  vpocwAior  or  wXmt,  (both 
translated  *  porch.')  The  place  where  Jesus  stood  before 
the  high  priest  may  have  been  an  <qpen  room  or  place  of 
audioice  on  the  ground  floor,  in  the  rear  or  on  one  side  of 
the  court ;  such  roOTas,  opeai  in  front,  being  customary.** 
In  Smith's  BiUe  Dictionary,  ^  836,)  the  writer  speaks  <tf 
''an  ^Nurtment  called  makad,  opeai  in  front  to  the  court, 
with  two  or  more  arches  and  a  railing ;  and  a  pillar  to  sup- 
port the  wall  above.  It  was  in  a  chamber  of  this  kind, 
probably  one  of  the  largest  siae  to  be  fi>und  in  a  palace, 
that  our  Lord  was  arraigned  before  the  high  priest,  at  tiie 
time  whoi  the  denial  of  ffim  by  St.  Peter  took  (dace.** 
That  the  trial  of  Jesus  actually  occurred  in  such  an  apart- 
ment seems  plain  from  Matt.  zxvL  69,  where  Peter  is  spo- 
koi  of  as  sitting ''without  in  the  palace,**  c£«i — ct^  anKg^or 
court,  implyu^  that  the  Lord  and  ffis  judges  were  in  an 
inner  room.^  Mark  (ziv.  66)  speaks  of  Peter  as  "  beneath 
in  the  palace,**  cr  ^  ccvkg  Karm^  "in  the  court  below.** 
"  Not  in  the  lower  story  of  the  house  or  palace,**  says  Al- 
exander, "  as  the  English  version  seems  to  mean,  but  in  the 
open  space  around  which  it  was  built,  and  which  was  lower 
than  the  floor  of  the  surrounding  rooms.** 

For  oonv^ent  inspection,  we  give  the  denials  of  Peter 
in  tabular  form: 

t  See  Meyer  in  loeou 
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Mavthiw. 

Miunc. 

Lmn. 

Jomi. 

Qnattloiier 

TliBe 

ICaid  MrTUit 

Oooit. 
**TboaalBOW«st 

with  JMII5  of 

**I  know   not 
whatUioaiMr* 

MjUdBerrant 
Indeflnito. 

Byflielnooait. 

**ThoaalBowMt 
with  Jetof  of 
Naiureth." 

*"!  know  not, 
neither  onder* 
stand  I,  what 
thonaayeet'' 

A  certain  maid. 

TnilAfliii^, 

BrfirelneoaTt 
**ThlBmanwa0 
alio  with  Him.** 

"Woman,       I 
know      Him 
not" 

Portress. 
Boon  after  en- 

PIam  

tering. 
Court. 

QiiMtton 

"^Art  thoQ  not 
also  one  of  this 
man*B      diad* 
pleef** 

•Yam  not" 

Sbcond  Denial. 


Qoestloner 
Tune 

Place 

Qnestloii.. 

Denial.... 


Another  midd. 
Indefinite. 

Porch. 

**  This  was  also 
with  Jeans  of 
Natareth.*" 

With  an  oath, 
"^  I  do  not 
know        the 


The  maid. 
Indefinite^ 

« 

Porch. 

*"  This  Is  one  of 
them." 


He  denied    it 
agiin. 


Another. 
After  a   little 

whUe. 
Indefinite. 
'*Thon  art  also 

of  them." 


*«lfaa, 
not" 


I   am 


Tbej. 
Indefinite. 

By  the  fire. 

*"  Art  not  thon 
also  one  of  His 
disciples?" 

•"lamiiot" 


Third  Denial. 


Qnertloner 

Time 

Place  

Qoestlon.. 


Denial.... 


They  that  stood 
by. 


Aftera  while. 


Indefinite. 

**  Surely  thoa 
art  also  one  of 
them,  for  thy 
speecn  betray- 
«^  thee." 


With  cursing 
and  swearing, 
**  I  know  not 
the  man." 


They  that  stood 
by. 


AUttle  after. 


Indefinite. 
*'  Bnrely    thoa 

art    one     of 

them,  for  thoa 

artaCMti 

andth 


agreetn  tnere- 
to" 
**I  know  not 
the  man  of 
whom  yon 
speak." 


Another. 


About  the  KMoe 
of  an  noar 
after. 

Indefinite. 

**0f    a    troth 
this  ilpllow  also 
was  with  Him, 
for  he  is  a  Gal- 
ilean." 


**  Man,  I  know 
not  what  thoa 
sayest" 


Aserrantofthe 
high  priest, 
kinsman  of 
Malchns. 

Indefinite. 


Indefinite. 

-Did  I  noti 
thee  in  the 
garden  with 
Himr" 


Peter  then  de- 
nied again. 
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In  regard  to  the  first  denial  there  are  no  spedal  diffionl- 
ties.  How  soon  after  Peter  entered  the  coort  he  was  ad- 
dressed  by  the  damsel  who  kept  the  door,  or  portress, 
does  not  appear.  It  is  probable  that,  as  her  attention  had 
been  specially  drawn  to  him  when  he  was  admitted,  she 
watched  him  as  he  stood  by  the  fire;  and  that  somelliing  in 
his  appearance  or  conduct  may  have  exdted  her  snspicions. 
The  attention  of  all  who  heard  her  must  now  have  been 
directed  to  Peter,  but  no  one  seems  to  have  joined  her  in 
her  accusation. 

In  r^^ard  to  the  second  denial,  there  are  seyeral  appar- 
ent discrepancies  both  as  to  the  persons  and  the  place. 
The  former  are  described  as  ^  another  maid,**  ^  the  (same) 
maid,**  ^  another  penoD,^  **'  they."  But  in  the  several  nar> 
TsJtxwm  it  is  plain  that  it  is  not  deemed  important  to  specify 
who  addressed  Peter ;  the  important  point  is  his  denials. 
The  matter  may  very  naturally  be  thus  arranged :  The  dam- 
sel who  first  accused  him,  silenced  for  the  time,  but  not 
satisfied  with  his  denial,  speaks  to  another  maid  servant, 
and  points  out  Peter  to  her  as  one  whom  she  knew,  or  be- 
lieved, to  be  a  disciple.  Seeing  him  soon  after  in  the  porch, 
toTj  in  the  agitation  of  his  spirit,  he  cannot  keep  still,  she 
renews  the  charge  that  he  is  a  disciple ;  and  the  other  maid 
repeats  it.  Others,  hearing  the  girls,  also  join  with  them, 
perhaps  dimly  remembering  his  person,  or  now  noting 
something  peculiar  in  his  manner.  That,  under  the  droum- 
stances  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  sudi  an  ac- 
cusation, once  raised,  should  be  echoed  by  many,  is  what 
we  should  expect.  During  the  conftision  of  this  question- 
ing, Peter  returns  again  to  the  fire,  where  most  were  stand- 
ing, and  there  repeats  with  an  oath  his  deniaL  There  is  no 
necesfflty  for  transposing,  with  Ellicott,  the  first  and  seeemd 
denials  as  given  by  John. 

The  second  denial,  so  energetically  made,  seems  to  have 
finally  silenced  the  women,  and  there  is  no  repetition  of  the 
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charge  for  aboat  the  space  of  ao  hour.  Daring  this  inter- 
yal,  Peter,  perhaps  the  better  to  allay  suspicion,  joins  in 
the  conversation,  and  is  recognized  as  a  Gkdilean  hj  his 
manner  of  speech.*  As  most  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
were  Gralileans,  this  again  draws  attention  to  him.  Perhaps 
the  Irinsman  of  Malchns,  who  had  been  with  the  moltitade, 
and  had  seen  him  in  the  garden,  and  now  remembers  his 
person,  begins  the  outcry,  and  the  bystanders  join  with 
him ;  and  the  more  that  his  very  denials  betray  his  Galilean 
birth.  The  charge,  thus  repeated  by  so  many,  and  upon 
snch  apparently  good  grounds,  threatens  immediate  danger ; 
and  Peter  therefore  denies  it  with  the  utmost  vehemence, 
with  oaths  and  cursings. 

The  exact  relations  in  which  the  denials  of  Peter  stand 
in  order  of  time  to  the  examination  and  trial  of  the  Lord, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Probably  the  first  denial, 
and  perhaps  also  the  second— for  there  seems  to  have  been 
but  a  short  interval  between  them,  (Luke  xxiL  68) — ^may 
have  been  during  the  preliminary  examination  before  Caia* 
phas,  or  at  least  before  the  assembling  of  the  Sanhedrim ; 
and  the  third  during  the  trial  or  at  its  close.  The  incident 
recorded  by  Luke,  (xxii  61,)  that  immediately  after  the 
third  denial,  as  the  cock  crew,  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter,  is  supposed  by  some  to  show  that  Jesus  was 
now  passing  from  one  apartment  to  another,  and,  as  He 
passes,  turns  and  looks  upon  Peter,  who  was  standing  near 
by.  But,  if  so,  when  was  this?  Those  who  put  the  pre- 
liminary examination  before  Annas,  and  Peter's  denials  there, 
make  this  the  departure  to  Caiaphas  after  the  examination ; 
others,  His  departure  after  the  trial  from  Caiaphas  to  Pi- 
late ;  others  still,  the  change  from  the  apartmeut  in  Caia- 
phas' palace,  where  He  had  been  examined,  to  that  in  which 
He  was  to  be  tried.    But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 

>  As  to  the  proDimeiatioD  of  the  QaliieaDB,  see  Friedlieb,  ArcbAol.  84. 
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Buppofle  any  change  ci  place  on  the  part  of  the  Lord.  Ab 
we  have  seen,  the  Sanhedrim  probably  amembled  m  a  large 
room  directly  connected  witli  the  court,  and  open  in  fircmt, 
and  therefore  what  was  said  in  the  one  could,  with  more 
or  less  distinctness,  be  heard  in  the  other,  lliere  is,  tJien, 
no  difflcolty  in  believing  that  Jesus  had  heard  all  the  deni- 
als of  Peter ;  and  that  now,  as  he  denied  Him  for  the  third 
time,  and  the  cock  crew,  He  tamed  Himself  to  the  oourt 
and  looked  upon  the  conscience-stricken  apostle.  Meyer, 
indeed,  finds  it  psychologically  impossible  that  he  should 
have  made  these  denials  in  the  presence  ot  Jesus.^  Few 
will  deem  such  a  psychological  impossibility,  which  exists 
only  in  the  mind  of  the  critic,  of  much  weight  against  the 
word  of  an  Evangelist ;  but,  in  &ct,  Peter  was  not  in  His 
presence,  though  not  fiur  removed. 

We  have  no  datum  to  determine  at  what  hour  of  the 
night  these  denials  took  place,  except  we  find  it  in  the  cock- 
crowmgs.  Mark  (xiv.  68)  relates  that  after  the  first  denial 
the  cock  crew.  All  the  Evangelists  mention  the  third  de- 
nial in  connection  with  the  second  cock-crowing.  Oreswell 
(liL  216)  makes  the  first  cock-crowing  to  have  been  about 
2  ▲.  M.,  the  second  about  3  ▲.  m.*  But  we  do  not  know 
whether  this  second  cook-crowing  was  at  the  end  of  the 
first  examination,  or  during  the  formal  trial,  or  at  its  dose, 
and  have  therefore  no  datum  to  determine  when  the  San- 
hedrim began  its  session.  We  cannot,  however,  well  place 
it  later  than  3  ▲.  m.  How  long  it  continued  we  shall  pres- 
ently see. 

We  have  still  to  inquire  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
Lord's  trial.  As  to  the  competency  of  the  court,  no  reason- 
able doubt  can  exist.  The  Sanhedrim  had  lawful  and  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  in  all  cases  where  capital  punishment 

>  Note,  Luke  zzii.  61. 

i  So,  in  BubBtaDoe,  Wieseler,  40« ;  Lkhtooitoin,  4S8. 
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oonld  be  inflicted ;  ^  and  among  the  ofiences  pnniahable  with 
death,  were  &lse  daims  to  prophetic  inspiration,  and  blas- 
phemy. Several  instances  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  where  the  disciples  were  arraigned  before  it :  iv. 
5-21 ;  V.  17-40 ;  vL  12-15 ;  xnii  1-10.  Althoagh  its  ori- 
gin cannot  easily  be  traced,  it  was  at  this  time  tlie  recog* 
nised  tribonal  for  the  trial  of  all  the  more  important 
offences.*  That  osnally  the  trials  were  fidr,  and  the  judg- 
ment equitable,  there  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

Whikt  the  Sanhedrim  had  power  to  try  those  charged 
with  capital  offences,  it  had  no  power  to  execute  the 
sentence  of  death.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  from  the 
time  Judea  became  a  Roman  province,  or  from  the  deposU 
ti<m  of  Arohelaus  (750)  the  autiiority  to  punish  capitally, 
the  jiAB  gladiiy  had  been  taken  away  frx>m  the  Jewish  tri- 
bunals, lightfoot  (on  Matt.  zxvL  8)  gives  as  a  tradition 
of  the  Talmudists:  ^^  Forty  years  before  the  temple  was 
destroyed,  judgment  in  capital  cases  was  taken  away  from 
Israel.'^  He  elsewhere  remarks,  (on  John  xviiL  81 :)  ^^It 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  aU  capital  judgment,  or  sentence 
upon  life,  had  been  taken  from  the  Jews  for  above  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  they  often- 
times themselves  confess.''  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  the  Romans  to  take  into  their  own  hands,  in  con- 
quered provinces,  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  one  of  the 
principal  attributes  of  sovereignty.'  That  the  Sanhedrim 
lost  this  power  by  its  own  remissness,  and  not  by  any  act 
of  the  Romans,  as  affirmed  by  Dghtfoot  from  the  Talmud- 
ists, IB  wholly  improbable.^ 

>  JoaephoB,  Antiq.  14. 9. 8. 

*  Priedlieb,  Areb&oL  80 ;  Winer,  iu  552. 

*  See  Dupin,  JesoB  derant  Caiphe  et  Pilate.    Paris,  1855,  p.  88. 

*  See  Winer,  ii.  558,  note  1.  Friedlieb,  Archftol.,  97.  Bjnaeas  (iiL  19)  af- 
flrmt  that  the  Jews  had  Judgment  in  capital  cases  other  than  that  of  treason ; 
but,  ftt>m  fear  of  the  people,  they  charged  Him  with  this  offenoe  to  throw  the 
odium  and  danger  of  His  execution  upon  Pilate. 
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It  has  been  inferred  by  some,  from  Pilat^s  words  to  the 
Jews,  (John  ziz.  6,)  ^  Take  ye  Hun  and  crucify  Him,**  that 
the  right  to  inflict  capital  poniahment  inecdeedastical  cases, 
thongh  not  in  civil,  was  still  continued  to  them.^  But  these 
words  seem  to  have  been  spoken  in  bitter  irony.  Cruci- 
fixion was  not  a  Jewish  punishment,  nor  could  they  inflict 
it.*  Kraflt  (142)  explains  their  language,  (John  xviiL  30,) 
^*  If  He  were  not  a  malefitctor,  we  would  not  have  delivered 
Him  up  unto  thee,**  as  meaning  that  He  was  guilty  of  a 
civil  offence.  Were  this  man  a  spiritual  offender,  we  would 
have  punished  Wm  ourselves.  They  accused  Him  of  civil 
crime  in  order  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  His  death 
upon  Pilate.  But  against  this  is  the  &ct  that  Pilate  refused 
to  punish  Him  for  any  such  offence,  and  that  the  Jews  were 
at  last  obliged  to  charge  Him  with  violation  of  ecdedasticai 
law,  (John  xix.  7.)  It  is  certain  that  if  they  had  had  power 
to  puni^  Him  upon  this  ground,  he  would  at  once  have 
given  the  case  into  their  hands,  and  thus  thrown  off  all 
responsibility  from  himself.  Their  words,  (xviiL  31,)  ^^  It  b 
not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any  man  to  death,''  seem  plainly  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  to  embrace  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  civil  cases.'  The  view  supported  by  some,^  that  the 
Jews  had  authority  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  but  did  not  dare 
exercise  it  because  of  the  holiness  of  the  day,  and  yet  did 
not  dare  retain  Him  in  prison  lest  it  should  provoke  insurw 
rection,  and  so  sought  Pilate's  help,  seems  without  any 
good  basis. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  capital  offences  must  be  reserved 
to  the  cogi^zance  of  the  procurator.  The  Sanhedrim  could 
try  and  convict,  but  must  obtain  his  assent  ere  the  sentence 

>  So  A.  Clarke,  KraffL  *  Mejer  in  looo. 

*  As  to  the  death  of  Stephen,  (Acts  yii.  58,)  and  its  bearings  on  this  point, 
see  Mejer  and  Lecbler  in  loco,  who  maintain  that  it  was  an  act  of  violence^ 
and  illegal :  contra,  Alexander  in  loco ;  Winer,  iL  558,  note  S. 

*  Early  hj  Augostine;  see  Oodwyn,  Moses  and  Aaron,  200. 
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oonM  be  executed.  Theae  reserred  cases  Pilate  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing  when  he  went  up  from 
CsBsarea  to  Jernsalem  at  the  feasts.^  The  case  of  Jesos, 
then,  must  necessarily  come  before  him,  and  he  could  con- 
firm or  set  aside  their  verdict  as  he  pleased.  '^  It  appears,'^ 
says  Lardner,  ^^  from  the  sequel,  that  Pilate  was  the  supreme 
judge  in  this  case,  and  the  master  of  the  event.  For  he 
gives  the  case  a  fresh  hearing,  asks  the  Jews  what  accusal 
tion  they  had  brought,  examined  Jesus,  and  when  he  had 
done  so,  told  them  that  he  found  in  Him  no  &ult  at  all. 
Thus  his  conduct  is  frill  proof  that  he  was  the  judge,  and 
that  they  were  only  prosecutors  and  accusers.'* 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  was  the  actual  accusation 
brought  against  the  Lord  before  the  SanhedrinL  None  of 
the  Evangelists  mention  specifically  of  what  He  was  accused. 
We  are  told  that  the  council  sought  &lse  witness  against 
Him.  But  to  what  did  these  witnesses  testify?  Their 
testimony  is  not  ^ven,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that  a 
perversion  of  His  words,  (John  iL  19 :)  "Destroy  this  tem-. 
pie,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up.''  If  the  statements 
of  the  witnesses  had  been  concordant  and  true,  this  lan^^ 
guage  could  be  regarded  at  most  as  only  a  vainglorious 
boast ;  and  if  deserving  of  any  punishment,  certmnly  not  of 
death.  So  &r  as  appears,  no  charges  were  brought  against 
Him  that  could  be  proved,  and  He  was  at  last  condemned 
upon  His  own  confession  that  He  was  the  Christ  and  Son 
of  Gk)d.  This  fact  is  very  remarkable,  and  demands  our 
attentive  consideration. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  Evangelists,  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Jews  were  early  resolved  to  put  Jesus  to  death,  so  soon 
as  they  could  find  any  sufiicient  ground  of  accusation.  That 
He  had  broken  the  Sabbath,  according  to  their  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  by  the  healing  of  the  sick,  (Luke  vL  6-11,) 

s  Ewftld,  ▼.  16 ;  Friedlieb,  Arobftol  101 
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and  perhiqMi  in  otlier  w9jSy  and  that  He  had  anomed  to 
forgive  sina,  whioh  waa^  by  implication,  blaq)hemy,  (Matt, 
ix.  89)  was  beyond  qaetticm ;  but  for  offenoea  of  this  kind 
they  did  not  dare  arrest  Him.*    But  idien  they  learned 
that  in  Wb  teaching  He  ^  made  Himself  equal  with  Ood^" 
(John  T.  18,)  this  was  a  flagrant  transgression  of  tlie  law^ 
and  a  oapital  offence.    The  first  of  the  ten  commandments 
was,  ^  Thou  shalt  haye  no  otlier  gods  before  me,**  and  for 
a  man  to  make  himself  God,  the  equal  of  Jehovah,  was  a 
violation  of  this  command,  and  a  crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
It  was  both  blasphemy  and  treason,  and  hence  the  attempt 
of  the  Jews  to  kill  ffim  upon  the  ^>ot.    A  few  months 
later  they  "  murmured  at  TBm,  because  He  said,  I  am  the 
Bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven,'*  (John  vL  41.) 
Wh^  a  little  later,  He  said,  ^^  Before  Abraham  was,  lam,** 
(viiL  58,)  thus  implying  a  divine  pre^xistence,  they  took 
up  stones  to  stone  Him ;  and  whoi  afterward  (x.  30)  Ha 
still  more  plainly  affirmed,  ^^I  and  my  Father  are  one," 
they  again  sought  to  stone  Him.    They  expresdy  dedared, 
^  We  stone  thee  for  blasphemy,  and  because  that  thou,  bdng 
a  man,  makest  thyself  God.'* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  this  point,  the 
assertion  by  Jesus  of  an  equality  with  God,  that  the  testi* 
mony  of  the  ^many  &lse  witnesses '^  was  turned.  His 
other  and  minor  offences  were  weU  known  and  undisputed. 
He  had  wrought  many  miracles,  He  had  wrought  some  on 
the  Sabbath,  He  had  claimed  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  Sab- 
bath, He  had  assumed  the  power  to  forgive  sins.  All  tliese 
things  were  well  known,  and  witnesses  testifying  to  them 
would  not  have  testified  fidsely.  It  may  be  that  attempts 
were  made  to  prove  that  He  had  spoken  against  Jehovah, 
that  He  bad  denied  the  authority  of  the  law,  that  He  had 

'  In  John  T.  16,  where  it  is  said, ''  The  Jews  sought  to  slaj  Him  because 
He  had  done  these  things  on  the  Sabbath  day/'  the  clause  **  sought  to  9iaj 
Him,"  is  omitted  by  Tischendoit    So  Alfbrd,  Mejer. 
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pTopheded  fidsely,  that  He  had  been  a  disturber  of  the 
public  peace.  Bat  if  these  charges  were  made,  they  must 
bave  been  subordinate  to  the  higher  one,  that,  '^  being  a 
man,  He  made  Himself  God.''  Could  not,  then,  this  charge 
be  proved  against  Him  ?  Probably  not.  If  any  witnesses 
could  be  found  to  report  what  He  had  said,  still  His  words 
were  mysterious,  and  there  was  room  for  great  difference 
of  interpretation.  That  He  did  assume  to  be  something 
more  than  man  was  the  current  belief  but  one  by  no  means 
easy  to  establish  by  legal  evidence. 

Whether  the  mere  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  if  proved 
fidse,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a  capital  offence,  is  very 
questionable ;  but  if  so,  there  was  the  same  difficulty  in  find- 
ing proof  against  Jesus  in  regard  to  His  Messianic  claims 
as  in  regard  to  His  divinity.  In  no  instance  recorded,  ex- 
cept that  of  the  Samaritan  woman,  (John  iv.  26,)  did  He 
avow  Himself  to  be  the  Christ  when  other  than  His  disci- 
ples were  present.  Nor  did  He  permit  evil  spirits  to  pro- 
claim Him  as  the  Messiah,  (Mark  L  34.)  To  the  direct 
question  of  the  Jews  (John  x.  24)  He  answers  by  referring 
them  to  His  works.  He  permitted  the  apostles  to  confess 
their  &ith  in  Him  as  the  Christ,  (Matt,  zvi  Id,)  but  He 
gave  them  strict  command  that  they  should  tell  it  to  no 
man,  (v.  20.)  Probably  no  two  witnesses  could  be  found, 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  disciples,  who  had  ever  heard  out 
of  His  own  lips  an  avowal  of  His  Messiahship.  Had,  then, 
such  an  avowal  been  blasphemy,  they  could  not  on  this 
ground  condemn  Him. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Jews  found  cause  to  charge 
Jesus  with  blasphemy  in  that  He  had  wrought  miracles  in 
His  own  name.  ^^  He  had  performed  many  miracles,  but 
never  in  any  other  name  than  His  own."*  It  is  said  that 
He  had  thus  violated  the  law,  (Deut.  xviiL  20,)  ^'  He  that 

>  Oreenleaf,  Test  of  Evaogelists,  6S4 
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shall  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  prophet 
shall  die ;  '^  for  if  to  prophesy  in  the  name  of  another  god 
deserved  death,  equally  so  to  perform  any  miracle  or  super- 
natural work  in  his  name.  But  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether,  on  this  ground.  He  could  have  been  tried  for 
blasphemy.  If  He  did  not  work  His  miracles  expressly  in 
the  name  of  Jehoyah,  yet  He  ever  affirmed  that  the  power 
was  not  in  Himself  but  from  God.  (Compare  John  v.  10, 
viii.  18.)  Nor  was  He  ever  understood  to  work  them  by 
virtue  of  ffis  own  deity.  Beholding  what  He  did,  the 
multitudes  ^^  marvelled  and  glorified  Ck>d,  who  had  given 
such  power  unto  men,''  (Matt.  ix.  8.)  And  at  His  final  en- 
try into  Jerusalem  the  cry  of  the  people  was,  *^  Blessed  is 
He  that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.** 

We  conclude,  then,  that  upon  no  ground  could  the 
Jews,  through  their  witnesses,  convict  Him  of  any  ecclesi- 
astical offence  punishable  with  death.  Keither  as  the  Son 
of  God,  nor  as  the  Messiah,  nor  as  a  fiJse  prophet,  could 
He  be  legally  convicted  of  blasphemy.  His  violations  of 
the  Sabbath  were  not  such  as  they  could  punish  with  sever- 
ity, if  at  all.  If  He  had  disturbed  the  public  peace,  punish- 
ment of  this  offence  properly  belonged  to  the  Romans. 
Thus,  upon  the  rule  which  He  had  Himself  laid  down,  (John 
xviii.  21,)  '^  Ask  them  which  heard  me  what  I  have  said  unto 
them,''  He  could  not  have  been  convicted.  Only  by  His 
OMm  confession  was  He  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
law. 

A  Jewish  writer,  Salvador,  in  his  ^'  Kstoire  des  Institii* 
tions  de  Molse," '  commenting  upon  the  trial  of  Jesus,  at- 
tempts to  show  that  He  was  tried  fiurly,  and  condemned 
legally.  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  God,  and  His  disciples 
repeat  it.  This  was  shocking  blasphemy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens.    It  was  this,  not  His  prophetic  claims,  which  ex* 

>  Oiied  by  Greenleaf,  Test  629,  aod  bj  Dapio,  Befiitetioii»  41. 
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cited  the  people  against  Him.  The  law  permitted  them  to 
acknowledge  prophets,  but  nothing  more.  In  answer  to 
Gaiaphas,  He  admits  that  He  is  the  Son  of  God,  this  expres- 
sion including  the  idea  of  God  Himsel£  ^  The  Sanhedrim 
deliberates.  The  question  already  raised  among  the  people 
was  this :  Has  Jesus  become  God  ?  But  the  senate,  having 
adjudged  that  Jesus  had  proved  the  name  of  God  hj 
usurping  it  to  Himself  a  mere  citiEcn,  applied  to  Him  the 
law  of  blasphemy,  (Deut.  ziiL,  and  zviii  20,)  according  to 
which  every  prophet,  even  he  who  works  miracles,  must 
be  punished  when  he  speaks  of  a  Gk)d  unknown  to  the  Jews 
and  their  fitthers ;  and  the  capital  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced;'' 

Had  the  accusation  agiunst  Jesus,  as  asserted  by  Salva- 
dor, had  respect  simply  to  His  assertion  that  He  was  the 
Son  of  God,  and  He  been  condemned  upon  this  ground  only, 
however  great  the  blindness  and  guilt  in  not  reoogniang 
His  divine  character,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  court 
acted  illegally.  Such  an  assertion  from  the  lips  of  any 
mere  man  was  blasphemous.  If  a  fsiae  prophet  deserved  to 
die,  how  muchimore  he  who  made  himself  equal  with  God  I 
Was  it  for  this  that  He  was,  in  &ct,  condemned  ?  When 
nothing  worthy  of  death  could  be  proved  against  Him  by 
the  witnesses,  Caiaphas  adjures  Him  by  the  living  Gk)d, 
"  Ten  us  whether  thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God."* 
We  cannot  certainly  determine  how  these  two  expressions, 
**  the  Christ,"  and  "  the  Son  of  God,"  were  connected  in  the 
mind  of  Caiaphas.  It  may  be  that  he  regarded  them  as  of 
substantially  the  same  meaning,  though  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  &r  the  title.  Son  of  God,  was  one  of  the  cus- 
tomary titles  of  the  Messiah  at  this  time.  Still,  it  had 
been  so  often,  and  openly,  applied  to  Him,  that  we  can- 

1  Matt  zxri.  68.  AcoordiDg  to  Mark,  "Art  thoa  the  Chrfst,  the  Son  of 
the  Blessed?"  This  ac^'nration,  according  to  Jewish  custom,  was  equivalent 
to  putting  the  Lord  under  ofitb.    Friedlieb,  Archftol.  91. 
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not  well  suppose  Caiaphas  ignorant  of  it.  At  tbe  time  of 
His  baptism,  John  Baptist  testified  of  His  Divine  Sonship, 
(John  L  34 :)  ^^  I  ssw,  and  bare  record  that  this  is  the  Son  of 
God.'*  Very  soon  after,  (v.  49,)  Nathanael  thus  avows  his 
faith :  ^  Rabbi,  thon  art  the  Son  of  God ;  thon  art  the  King 
of  Israel'*  Often  was  He  thns  addressed  by  evil  spirits 
whom  He  cast  out,  (Matt.  viii.  20 ;  Mark  iii  11,  v.  7 ;  Luke 
iv.  41,  viii.  28.)  After  the  stilling  of  the  tempest^  (Matt, 
ziv.  33,)  those  in  the  ship  said,  ^^  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the 
Son  of  Gk>d."  So  was  He  addressed  by  Martha,  (John  zL 
27,) ""  I  believe  that  thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  ai  God.^ 
During  the  crudfizion,  His  enemies,  mocking  Him,  cried, 
(Matt  xzviL  40-43,)  ^^  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come 
down  from  the  cross."  At  His  death  the  centurion  and 
guard  said,  (v.  54,)  *'  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  Gk>d."  Only 
in  one  instance,  however,  did  Jesus  directly  daim  for  Wm* 
self  this  title,  (John  ix.  35-37,)  although  He  often  indirectly 
applied  it  to  Himsel£  (So  John  zi.  4.)  In  like  manner 
He  repeatedly  speaks  of  God  as  His  Father,  (John  v.  17.) 

Granting  that  this  phrase,  ^'  Son  of  Ck>d,''  was  currently 
applied  to  men  of  great  wisdom  and  piety,  still,  as  Salvador 
admits,  it  could  not  have  been  so  used  by  Caiaphas.  If  it 
did  not,  in  its  ordinary  usage,  imply  partidpation  of  the 
Divine  nature,  it  nevertheless  was,  and  was  designed  to  be» 
a  designation  that  distinguished  Him  from  all  other  men. 

That  the  Jews,  generally,  did  not  suppose  that  the  Mes- 
dah  was  to  be  a  Divine  Person,  God  manifest  in  flesh,  seems 
fiurly  inferable  from  the  perplexity  into  which  the  Lord's 
question  cast  them,  (Matt.  xxiL  42-45,)  ^^  What  think  ye 
of  the  Christ  ?  Whose  Son  is  He  ? "  Only  a  few,  as 
Nathanael,  seem  to  have  had  a  higher  perception  of  the 
truth.'  Hence,  when  Jesus  was  presented  to  Pilate,  (John 
xix.  7,)  as  one  who  "  made  Himself  the  Son  of  Grod,"  he 
evidently  looked  upon  Him  as  one  of  much  higher  preten^ 

1  Luthardt,  i.  UL 
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siona  than  a  mere  ^^  king  of  the  Jews.^  Perhaps  Caiaphaa, 
in  his  adjuration,  purposely  selected  both  titles,  that  in  this 
way  the  Lord^s  own  conceptions  of  His  Messianic  dignity 
might  be  drawn  out,  and  the  way  opened  for  further  ques- 
tions. The  answer  of  Jesus,  ^  Thou  hast  said,'*  was  an 
express  affirmation,  as  if  He  had  sud,  ^^  I  am ; ''  and  was  re- 
garded as  blasphemy.  It  could  have  been  so  only  as  it  im- 
plied equality  with  God,  or  an.  assumption  of  the  power  and 
authority  that  belonged  to  Jehovah  alone.  That  the  Jews 
so  understood  it,  is  plain  from  their  language  to  Pilate.* 

But  if  we  admit  that  the  Lord,  regarded  as  a  mere  man 
who  claimed  equality  with  God,  was  justly  condemned  by 
the  Sanhedrim,  as  Salvador  affirms,  still  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  the  trial  was  fidr  and  impartial  He  had  long 
been  prejudged,  and  His  death  predetermined.  Alniost 
from  the  beginning  of  £Qs  ministry,  spies  had  been  sent  to 
,^atch  His  actions ;  and  afterward  it  was  agreed  that  if  any 
man  did  confess  that  He  was  Christ,  he  should  be  put  out 
of  the  synagogue,  (John  ix.  22.)  After  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  it  was  determined  in  council,  by  the  advice  of 
Caiaphas,  that  He  should  be  put  to  death,  and  that  without 
regard  to  Hia  guilt  or  innocence,  (John  xL  47-53.)  After 
His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem,  sevend  attempts  were 
made  to  entangle  Him  in  His  talk ;  then  a  consultation  was 
held  how  they  might  take  Him  by  subtlety  and  kill  Him ; 
then  one  of  His  apostles  was  bribed  to  betray  Him ;  and  at 
last  He  was  arrested  at  dead  of  night.  At  the  trial  itself, 
the  usual  forms  were  not  observed ;  no  one  appeared  as  ^- 
vocate  for  Him,  no  witnesses  were  called  to  testify  in  His 
favor ;  and  when  the  witnesses  against  Him  could  not  agree 
in  their  testimony,  He  Himself  was  put  under  oath.*  The 
abuse  which  He  suffered,  both  before  and  after  the  trial, 

• 

^  As  to  the  argnmeut  for  the  Lord's  divine  nature,  drawn  from  this  trial, 
■ee  Whately,  Kingdom  of  Christ,  Essaj  I. 
*  See  Friedlieb,  ArchftoL  87 ;  Popita,  75. 
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and  in  the  verj  presence  of  His  judges,  sufficiently  shows 
how  bitter  and  cmel  was  their  enmity  toward  Him. 


Friday  Morning,  15th  Nisan,  7th  April, 

783.    A.  D.  30. 

After  the  Sanhedrim  had  pronoanoed  Him  guilty 
of  blasphemy,  and  so  worthy  of  death,  it  suspends  its 
session  to  meet  at  break  of  day.    During  this  interval    Matt.  xxtL  67,  68. 
Jesus  remains  in  the  high  priest's  palace,  exposed  to    Mabx  xir.  65. 
all  the  ridicule  and  insults  of  His  enemies,  who  spit    Lues  zzIl  63-65. 
upon  Him,  and  smite  Him.    As  soon  as  it  was  day    Matt,  xxyii.  1,  2. 
the  Sanhedrim  again  assembles,  and,  after  hearing  His    Mark  xy.  1. 
confession  that  He  is  the  Christ,  formally  adjudges    Lues  xxii.  66-71. 
Him  to  death.    Binding  Him,  they  lead  Him  away  to    Luke  xxiiL  1. 
the  Roman  governor  Pontius  Pil^  that  he  may  eze- 
oute  the  sentence.    Judas  Isoariot,  learning  the  issue    Matt.  zzviL  8-10. 
of  the  trial,  and  that  Jesus  was  about  to  be  put  to    Aois  L  18,  19. 
death,  returns  the  money  the  chief  priests  had  given 
him,  and  goes  and  hangs  himself. 

Condemned  to  death  as  a  blasphemer,  Jesus  was  now 
given  up  by  the  council  to  the  abuse  of  His  captors  and  of 
the  crowd ;  and  cruel  personal  violence  was  added  to  most 
contemptuous  speech.  Salvador  denies  that  the  oounoQ 
would  have  permitted  £Qm  to  be  so  treated  in  its  presence ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  most  of  its  members  cher- 
ished the  most  bitter  and  vindictive  feelings  against  EGm, 
and  in  their  fierce  fimaticism  thought  that  no  mercy  should 
be  shown  to  one  guilty  of  such  a  crime.  (Compare  Acts 
xziiL  2.)  According  to  Matthew,  the  judges  themselves 
seem  to  have  taken  part  in  this  abuse ;  but  Luke  confines  it 
to  those  that  held  Jesus. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  Matt.  xxviL  1,  and  Mark  xv. 
1,  that  there  was  a  second  and  later  session  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim than  that  at  which  Jesus  was  tried.*    Others  suppose 

1  Greswell»  lit  208 ;  FriedUeb,  826. 
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that  the  Sanhedrim  continued  its  sesmon  after  the  trial 
proper  had  ended,  having  as  the  special  subject  of  consulta- 
tion how  the  sentence  pronounced  against  Jesus  could  l>e 
carried  into  effect.'  The  language  of  these  two  Evangel- 
ists is  not  dedstve  as  to  the  point.  That  which  most  im- 
plies a  new  and  distinct  session  is  the  designation  of  time. 
Matthew :  ^^  When  the  morning  was  come,  wpcMas  Sc  ycvo^ic- 
vtis^  all  the  chief  priests,"  Jbc.  Mark :  ^^  And  stra^htwaj  in 
the  morning,"  €v$uaq  m  to  irpoM,  Ac  This  allusion  to  the 
fiict  that  it  was  morning,  seems  to  have  some  special  signifi- 
cance, and  may  refer  to  the  fiict  that  capital  cases  could  not  be 
legally  tried  in  the  night;  and  hence  a  morning  session 
was  necessary.  ^^  Capital  cases  were  only  to  be  handled  by 
day."  *  This  is  affirmed  by  Salvador,  (quoted  by  Green- 
leaf:)  ^  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  council  met  again  on 
the  morning  of  the  next  day,  or  of  the  day  after,  as  the  law 
reqtiires,  to  confirm  or  to  annul  the  sentence ;  it  was  con- 
firmed." Neither  Matthew  nor  Mark  states  that  the  place 
of  session  had  been  changed,  though  perhaps  their  lan- 
guage may  intimate  a  meeting  more  largely  attended.' 

Our  dedsion  as  to  a  second  and  distinct  session  of  the 
Sanhedrim  will  mainly  depend  upon  the  place  we  give  to 
the  account  in  Luke,  (xxiL  66-71.)  Is  this  examination  of 
Jesus  id^itical  with  that  of  Matt.  xxvi.  57-68,  Mark  xiv. 
53-65?*  Against  this  identity  are  some  strong  objec- 
tions: 1st.  The  mention  of  time  by  Luke :  ^*  As  soon  as  it 
was  day."  This  corresponds  well  to  the  time  of  the  morn- 
ing «ession  of  Matthew  aad  Mark,  but  not  to  the  time  when 
Jesus  was  first  led  before  the  Sanhedrim,  which  must  have 
been  two  or  three  hours  before  day.  2d.  The  place  of 
meeting:   "They  led  Him  into  their  council,"  on/yoyor 

>  Hejer,  Ellioott,  Uchteostein.  •  lightfoot ;  aee  FriedUdi),  Arch.  96. 

*  Compare  Mark  »▼.  58  with  xr.  1.    In  the  Utter  case,  **  the  whole  ooim- 
tSa*'  heing  ezpreeslj  mentioned. 

4  Mejer,  Alford,  LichtenBtein,  Ebraid. 
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avToit  cue  TO  aw€&pioit  cavrcuv.  This  might  better  be  ren- 
dered, "  they  led  Him  up  into  their  cooncil  chamber,^  or 
the  place  where  they  osoaUy  hdd  thdr  sessions.*  Whether 
this  oooncil  chamber  was  the  room  Qasith,  at  the  east  cor- 
ner of  the  court  of  the  temple,  is  not  certain.  Lightfoot 
(on  Matt,  xzvi  3)  conjectares  that  the  Sanhedrim  was 
driven  from  this  its  accustomed  seat  half  a  year  or  there- 
about  before  the  death  of  Christ.  But  if  this  were  so,  still 
the  ^^  TaberruB^^^  where  it  established  its  sessions,  were 
shops  near  the  gate  Shusan,  and  so  connected  with  the 
temple.  They  went  up  to  that  room  where  they  usually 
met.*  dd.  The  dissimilarity  of  the  proceedings,  as  stated 
by  Luke,  and  which  shows  that  this  was  no  formal  triaL 
There  is  here  no  mention  of  witnesses — no  charges  brought 
to  be  proved  against  Him.  He  is  amply  asked  if  He  is 
the  Christ ;  and  this  seems  plainly  to  point  to  the  result 
of  the  former  session,  llien,  having  confessed  Himself 
to  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  He  was  condemned  to 
death  for  blasphemy.  It  was  only  necessary  now  that  He 
should  repeat  this  confession,  and  hence  this  question  is  j^ut 
directly  to  Him :  '^  Art  thou  the  Christ  ?  tdl  u&»»  Bi&  re- 
ply, "  If  I  tell  you  ye  will  not  believe.  And  if  I  also  ask 
you,  ye  will  not  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go,''  points  back- 
ward to  His  former  confession.  To  His  reply  they  only 
answer  by  asking,  ^^  Art  thou  then  the  Son  of  Ood  ?  ^ 
The  renewed  avowal  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  heard 
by  them  all  from  His  own  lips,  opens  tlie  way  for  His  im- 
mediate delivery  into  Pilate's  hands.*  4th.  The  position 
which  Luke  gives  (xxiL  63-65)  to  the  insults  and  abuse 

>  See  Hejer  in  loco ;  Rob.  Lex.,  Art  <rvyc8y>Mr :  here  '*  as  including  the 
place  of  meeting;  the  Sanhedrim  at  sitting  in  its  haU." 

*  So  Kraffl,  GreswelL  See,  howcFer,  against  this,  John  zviiL  28,  which 
implies  that  Jesus  was  led,  not  fh>m  the  temple,  but  from  the  palace  of  Caia- 
phas,  to  Pilate.  This  would  not  disproye  the  fact  of  a  second  session  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  but  shows  that  it  was  held  at  the  same  place  as  the  first. 

*  See  Stier,  TiL  8B6 ;  Greswell,  iiL  204. 
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heaped  upon  Jesus.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  they  are 
the  same  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark  as  occurring 
after  the  sentence  had  been  pronounced,  and  before  the 
second  session  to  ratify  it. 

From  all  this  it  is  a  probable,  though  not  a  certain  con- 
clusion, that  Luke  (xxii.  66-71)  refers  to  the  same  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrim  mentioned  by  Matthew  (xzviL  1)  and 
Mark,  (xv.  1,)  and  relates,  in  part,  what  then  took  place. 
Alford  thinks  that  Luke  has  confused  things,  and  relates  as 
happening  at  the  second  session  what  really  happened  at 
the  first.  This  meeting  was,  then,  a  morning  session,  con- 
vened to  ratify  formaDy  what  had  been  done  before  with 
haste  and  informality.  The  circumstances  under  which  its 
members  had  been  convened  at  the  palace  of  Caiaphas,  suf* 
ficiently  show  that  the  legal  forms,  which  they  were  so  scru- 
pulous in  observing,  had  not  been  complied  with.  The  law 
forbidding  capital  trials  in  the  night  had  been  broken ;  the 
place  of  session  was  unusual,  if  not  illegal ;  perhaps  the  at- 
tendance, so  early  after  midnight,  had  not  been  full.  On 
these  accounts  it  was  expedient  that  a  more  regular  and 
legal  sitting  should  be  held  as  early  in  the  morning  as  was 
possible.  At  this  nothing  was  to  be  done  except  to  hear 
the  confession  of  Jesus,  to  pronounce  sentence,  and  to  con« 
suit  in  what  manner  it  could  best  be  carried  into  effect. 

One  object  of  this  morning  session  was  to  consult  how 
they  might  put  Him  to  death ;  for,  although  they  had  con- 
demned Him,  they  had  no  power  to  execute  the  sentence. 
To  put  Jesus  to  death,  they  must  then  have  at  least  the  as- 
sent of  Pilate.  Their  plans  for  obtaining  this  will  appear 
as  we  proceed.  Being  again  bound.  He  was  led  early  in 
the  morning  before  Pilate. 

So  soon  as  Judas  learned  what  the  Sanhedrim  had  done, 
he  knew  that  the  Lord's  &te  was  decided,  and  bitterly 
repented  of  his  treachery.*    Taking  the  money,  the  price 

>  That  this  wm  upon  the  same  daj,  seems  fairly  inferable  from  Matt. 
xzriL  8,  TOTff  iSnr,  Ao. 
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of  hb  crime,  he  carried  it  back  to  the  chief  priests  and  A 
ders,  confessing  his  sin  in  betraying  innocent  blood.  It  is 
not  said  where  he  found  them,  whether  at  the  palace  of 
Caii^has  or  at  their  own  council  chamber  in  the  temple. 
If  the  latter  was  the  case,  we  have  a  ready  explanation  of 
the  6ust  that  '^  he  cast  down  the  pieces  of  silver  in  the  tem- 
ple and  departed.''  ^  That  part  of  the  temple  in  which  he 
oast  them,  is  defined  as  cv  ry  va^  which,  according  to  the 
tmiform  usage  of  the  term  in  the  Gbspels,  cannot  mean  any 
thing  else  than  the  inner  court,  or  court  of  the  priests,  or 
holy  place.*  Into  this  it  was  not  lawful  for  him  to  enter ;  but 
he  could  approach  the  entrance  and  cast  the  olver  with- 
in;  or,  in  his  remorse  and  despair,  entering  the  holy  {dace, 
he  casts  it  down  at  the  feet  of  the  priests,  who,  it  may  be, 
were  there,  preparing  to  offer  the  morning  sacrifice.  From 
thence  he  departs  and  hangs  himself  But  how  is  this  state> 
ment  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Peter,  (Acts  L  18,) 
that,  ^'  fidling  headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst 
^■^•Ktu  iFpfvprtji  ycKo/tcvo?  cXom^o-c  /AC(ro9— and  all  his  bowels 
gushed  out."  De  Quincy*  finds  here  only  a  figurajdve 
statement  that  ^'  he  came  to  utter  and  unmitigated  ruin," 
and  died  of  a  ^^  broken  heart."  The  language  is  obviously 
to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense ;  and  the  bursting  asunder  of 
Judas  may  readily  have  happened  after  he  had  hung  him- 
self Such  a  thing  as  the  breaking  of  a  cord,  or  a  beam, 
or  bough  of  a  tree,  is  not  unusual ;  or,  at  the  momoit  when 
the  body  was  about  to  be  taken  down,  it  may  by  accident 
or  carelessness  have  &llen.  Hackett,^  referring  to  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  may  have  hung  himself  upon  a  tree  ovei^ 
hanging  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  says :  '^  For  myself  I  felt,  as 
I  stood  in  the  valley  and  looked  up  to  the  rocky  terraces 
which  hang  over  it,  that  the  proposed  explanation  was  a 
perfectly  natural  one.    I  was  more  than  ever  satisfied  with 

1  See  GreBwell,  iii.  219.  •  Meyer,  Alfind. 

*  Easftj  upon  Judu  bcarioi  «  lU.  Scrip.,  S6S. 
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it.'*  He  found  the  precipice,  by  measarement,  to  be  from 
twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  height,  with  olive  trees  growing 
near  the  edges,  and  a  rocky  pavement  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  a  person  who  fell  from  above  would  probably  be 
OTOshed  and  mangled,  as  well  as  killed.' 

Meyer  finds  proof  that  Matthew,  in  his  statement  that 
Judas  **  hanged  himself^**  and  Luke,  in  his  report  of  Peter's 
statement  that  he  *^  burst  asunder,**  followed  different  trar 
ditions,  in  the  &ot  that,  as  sel^murder  was  very  unusual 
amongst  the  Jews,  Peter  could  not  have  passed  it  by  in 
silence.  But,  as  the  fiiUing  and  bursting  asunder  were  subse-. 
quent  to  the  hanging,  and  presupposed  it ;  and  as  the  event 
had  taken  place  but  a  few  days  before,  and  was  well  known 
to  all  present ;  there  was  no  necessity  that  he  should  give 
all  the  details. 

Probably  the  money  which  had  been  pidd  to  Judas,  had 
been  taken  from  the  treasury  of  the  temple ;  and  the  priests 
and  elders,  unwilling  to  return  to  it  the  price  of  blood,  de- 
termine to  buy  a  field  to  bury  strangers  in.  Peter  (Acts  L 
18)  speaks  as  if  Judas  had  himself  bought  it :  *^  Now  this 
man  purchased  a  field  with  the  reward  of  iniquity.*'  Per- 
haps he  may  be  here  understood  as  speaking  oratorically, 
and  as  meaning  only  to  say  that  the  field  was  bought,  not 
by  himself  in  person,  but  with  his  money,  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity.'  If  so,  the  actual  purchase  of  the  field  was  doubt- 
less made  after  the  Lord's  crucifixion,  as  the  time  of  the 
priests  and  elders  was  too  much  occupied  upon  that  day  to 
attend  to  such  a  transaction.  Matthew  narrates  it  as  tak- 
ing place  before  the  crucifixion,  in  order  to  finish  all  that 
pertained  to  Judas.    Others  make  Judas  to  have  purchased 

*  Ai  to  the  TftrioQS  traditional  accounts  of  Jadas*  death,  see  Hofmann's 
Ldben  Jeau,  888.  Bjnaenfl  (ii.  481)  gives  a  full  statement  of  the  rarious 
opinions  np  to  his  daj.  Arculf,  (Earlj  Travels,  4,)  a.  d.  700,  speaks  of  being 
•hewn  the  large  fig  tree  from  the  top  of  which  Judas  suspended  himself. 

s  Alexander  in  looo;  Leehler. 
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a  field  before  his  death  with  part  of  the  money  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  and  in  this  field  he  hanged  himself;  and  the  priests, 
after  his  death,  with  the  remainder  of  the  money,  to  have 
purchased  another.'  Thus  there  were  two  fields,  both 
called  ^  the  field  of  blood,"  but  for  different  reasons:  one 
as  bonght  with  the  price  of  blood,  the  other  as  the  place 
where  Judas  hanged  himself  It  is  said  that  ^ecclesiastical 
tradition  appears  from  the  earliest  times  to  have  pointed 
out  two  di^inct,  though  not  unvarying  spots,  as  referred  to 
in  the  two  accounts.''  Early  travellers  mention  Aceldama 
as  distinct  from  the  spot  where  Judas  hanged  himself.^ 
Maundrell  also  (468)  mentions  two  Aceldamas ;  one  on  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  of  EBnnom,  and  another  on  the  east 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat,  not  fiur  distant  from  Sloa. 
To  the  latter  Saewulf  (42)  refers  as  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Oli- 
vet, a  little  south  of  Oethsemane.  That  two  fields  are  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Evangelists,  is  doubtful ;  and  the  former 
solution  of  the  discrepancy  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  field  of  blood  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  valley  of  HinnouL  **  The  tradition  which  fixes  it 
upon  this  spot  reaches  back  to  the  age  of  Jerome,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  almost  every  visitor  of  the  Holy  City  firom 
that  time  to  the  present  day.  The  field  or  plat  is  not  now 
marked  by  any  boundary  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  rest  of 
the  hillside."  *  Hackett  *  observes :  ^*  Tradition  has  placed 
it  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Council.  It  may  have  been  in  that 
quarter,  at  least;  for  the  field  belonged  originally  to  a 
potter,  and  argillaceous  clay  is  still  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. A  workman,  in  a  pottery  which  I  visited  at  Je> 
rusalem,  said  that  all  their  clay  was  obtained  firom  the  hill 
over  the  valley  of  Hinnom."  A  chamel  house,  now  in 
ruins,  built  over  a  cave  in  whose  deep  pit  are  a  few  bones 

>  See  GreiweU,  iii.  890 ;  Smith's  Bib.  Diet,  1 15. 

*  So  MftiuideTille,  Earij  Trav.  175. 

•  BobinsoD,  L  854.  «  UL  Scrip.,  S«7. 
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modi  decayed,  is  still  ahowii.    Some  would  identify  it  with 
the  tomb  of  Ananias  mentioned  by  Josephns.* 

Oar  purpose  does  not  lead  VB  to  inquire  into  the  mo- 
tives that  impelled  Judas  to  betray  his  Lord.  The  theory, 
however,  advocated  by  many,*  that,  sharing  the  general 
Jewish  expectations  as  to  the  Mesmanio  kingdom,  and  fully 
believing  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  be  had  no  intention  df 
imperilling  Hb  life,  but  wished  only  to  arouse  Him  to  direct 
and  positive  action,  cannot  be  sustained.  I^  knowing  the 
supernatural  powers  of  Jesua,  he  had  no  fears  that  He 
could  suffer  evil  from  the  hands  of  His  enemies ;  and  deliv- 
ered Him  into  the  power  of  the  Jewish  authorities  in  order 
that  He  might  be  forced  to  assert  His  Messianic  daims, 
why  should  he  bargain  with  them  for  thirty  pieces  of  ol- 
ver  ?  He  could  in  many  ways  have  accomplished  this  end, 
without  taking  the  attitude  of  a  traitor.  The  statements 
of  the  Evangelists  about  his  covenant  with  the  chief  priests, 
his  conduct  at  the  arrest,  his  return  of  the  money,  the  words 
of  Peter  respecting  him,  and  espedally  the  words  of  the 
Lord,  ^*  Gk>od  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been 
bom,''  c(mcluavely  show  that  he  sinned,  not  through  a  mere 
error  of  judgment,  while  at  heart  hoping  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  Master,  but  with  deliberate  perfidy,  design- 
ing to  compass  His  ruin.* 


Friday  Mobniko,  15th  Nisak,  7th  Apbil, 

783.    A.D.  30. 

ThemembanoftheSaiihedrim  who  led  Jenvto    Joan  xriiL  S8-8S. 
Pikte,  reftise  to  enter  the  judgment  hall,  leit  they 
■htfnld  be  defiled;  and  therei^xmhe  oomesout  to  them 
and  aaka  the  natore  of  the  aocuaation.    The j  charge 

>  War,  6.  IS.  9.    So  Bardaj,  De  Saolcj.  *  De  Qoinoj,  Whatelj. 

•See  Winer,!  685;  Shrard,584;  Chriitian  Beriew,  Ji^j,  1866, 
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Him  with  be?      *  malefmctor,  and  Pilate  directs  them 
to  take  Him     id  judge  ffim  themselyes.    As  thej 
oauiol  inflict  %  capital  punishment,  thej  bring  the    Luks  ttjH,  3-4. 
chaige  of  sedition ;  and  Pilate,  reentering  the  judg-    Mabk  xt.  2. 
ment  hall,  and  calling  Jesus,  eiamines  Him  as  to  His    John  xYiit  8S-88. 
Messianic  claims.    Satisfied  that  He  is  innocent,  Pilate    Matt.  zxyiL  11. 
goes  out  and  affinns  that  he  finds  no  fiuilt  in  Him. 
The  Jews  renewing  their  accusations,  to  which  Jesus    Matt.  xxriL  12-14. 
makes  no  reply,  and  mentioning  Galilee,  Pilate  sends    Mabk  xt.  8-6. 
Him  to  Herod,  who  was  then  at  Jerusalem ;  but  Jesus    Lukb  ttjH.  6-12. 
refuses  to  answer  his  questions,  and  is  sent  back  to 
Pilate.    The  latter  now  resorts  to  another  expedient.    Matt.  xxtiL  16-18. 
He  seats  himself  upon  the  judgment  seat,  and  callmg    Mabk  xt.  6-10. 
the  chief  priests  and  eldera,  declares  to  them  that  nei-    Lukx  xxiiL  18-17. 
ther  himself  nor  Herod  had  found  anj  fiiult  in  HinL 
According  to  custom,  he  would  release  ffim.    But  the    Johh  xviiL  89,  40. 
multitude  beginning  to  cry  that  he  should  rdease  Ba- 
rabbas,  not  Jesus,  he  leaves  it  to  their  dioice.    During    Matt.  xxviL  19. 
the  interral  whilst  the  people  were  making  their  choice, 
his  wife  sends  a  message  to  him  of  warning.    The 
people,  persuaded  bj  the  priest  and  elders,  reject  Je-    Matt.  xxiiL  20-28. 
sua  and  choose  Barabbas,  and  Pilate  in  vain  makes    Mabk  xy.  11-14. 
seyeral  efforts  to  change  their  decision.    At  last  he    Lukx  xxiii.  18-26. 
gives  orders  that  Jesus  be  sooui^ged  previous  to  crud-    Matt,  xxvii.  26-81. 
fixion.    This  was  done  by  the  soldiers  with  mockery    Mark  xv.  1(^20. 
and  abuse;  and  Pilate,  gomg  forth,  again  takes  Jesus    John  xlx.  1-4. 
and  presents  Him  to  the  people.    The  Jews  ccmtinue    Johh  xix.  6-12. 
to  demand  His  death,  but  upon  the  ground  that  He 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God.    Terrified  at  this  new 
diaige,  Pilate  again  takes  Jesus  into  the  hall  to  ask 
Him,  but  receives  no  answer.    Pilate  still  strives  ear- 
nestly to  save  Him,  but  is  met  by  the  cry  that  he  is 
CfBsar^s  enemy.  Yielding  to  fear,  he  ascends  the  tribu- 
nal, and,  calling  for  water,  washes  his  hands  in  tok^i    Matt.  xxviL  24-26. 
of  his  innocence,  and  then  gives  directions,  that  He  be    John  xix.  18-16. 
taken  away  and  crucified.    As  He  comes  forth  he  pre- 
sents ffim  to  them  as  thmr  King.    They  cry.  Crucify 
Him,  and  He  is  led  away  to  the  place  of  crucifixion. 

It  is  not  easily  determined  whether  the  Pretorinm  or 
judgment  haO,  to  which  Jesus  was  taken,  was  in  the  palace 
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of  Herod  the  Great,  and  now  oooajned  by  Pila,  ;  or  in  the 
fortress  Antonia.  That  the  Roman  governor^  ^sometimes 
used  this  palace  as  head-quarters,  appears  fronrfJosephoSi' 
where  Floras  is  said  to  have  done  so ;  and  afterward  (2. 
15.  5)  mention  is  made  of  his  leading  out  the  troops  from 
the  royal  reddence.  The  palace  of  Herod  at  Ciesarea  was 
used  in  like  manner,  (Acts  zziiL  85.)  The  palace  at  Jeru- 
salem was  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Sion,  and 
was  a  magnificent  building  of  white  marble,  with  which, 
according  to  Josephus,  the  temple  itself  bore  no  compari- 
son.* It  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  palace  of  Solomon, 
which  was  lower  down  on  the  side  of  the  mount,  and  near 
the  temple,  and  where  Agrippa  afterward  built.*  That  it 
was  used  by  Pilate  when  he  visited  Jerusalem  is  very  prob* 
able.*  Those  who  place  the  judgment  hall  at  the  fortress 
Antonia  refer  in  proof  to  John  xbc  13,  where  it  is  said  that 
Pilate  ^  sat  down  in  the  judgment  seat,  in  a  place  that  is 
called  the  Pavement,  but  in  the  Hebrew,  Gkibbatha.'' * 
This  Pavement  is  supposed  to  have  been  between  the  for* 
tress  Antonia  and  the  western  portico  of  the  temple,  iden- 
tifying  it  with  one  mentioned  by  Josephus.*  Klate  was 
thus  sitting  upon  the  highest  point  of  the  large  temple  area, 
where  what  he  did  was  plainly  visible  to  all  present.  But 
the  &ct  that  the  outer  court  of  the  temple  was  ^^  paved 
throughout'  does  by  no  means  show  that  Pilate  here 
erected  his  tribunal.  lightfoot  (in  loco)  argues  at  some 
length  to  show  that  this  Pavement  was  the  room  Oaath  in 
the  temple,  where  the  Sanhedrim  sat,  and,  as  the  Jews 
would  not  go  to  Pilate's  judgment  hall,  he  went  to  theirs. 

>  War,  8. 14.  8.  •  War,  1. 81. 1 ;  5.  4.  4. 

•  Joaephna,  Antiq.  8.  6.  8;  80.  8. 11. 

«  So  Mejer,  Winer,  Alfoid,  Friedlieb,  Lewin.  Ewald  (t.  14)  auppoaea  ihia 
]>alace  to  haye  been  reaerred  for  the  nae  of  Herod's  heirs,  when  thej  oame  to 
the  capital 

•  Wieseler,  407.  •  War,  e.  1.  8 ;  and  6.  8,  8. 
T  Joaephot,  War,  5.  5.  8. 
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GreBwell  observes  that  ^  to  saj^MMe  that  the  tribunal  <^ 
Pilate  coold  have  been  placed  in  any  court  of  the  temple 
woold  be  palpably  absurd."  We  must  then  conclude  that 
this  Pavement  was  a  movable  one,  like  that  which  Sueto- 
nius mentions,  when  he  says  that  Julius  Gssar  took  whb, 
him  pieces  of  marble  ready  fitted,  that  they  might  be  laid 
down  at  any  place,  and  the  judgment  seat  be  placed  upoa 
them ;  or,  which  is  more  probable,  that  it  was  the  open 
paved  space  before  the  palace  of  Herod.  The  latter  view 
is  confirmed  by  Josephus,'  for  Morus,  when  he  had  fixed 
his  quarters  in  the  palace,  erected  his  tribunal  in  firont  of 
it,  and  there  gathered  the  chief  men  of  the  city  before  him. 
The  judge  seems  to  have  been  at  liberty  to  place  his  tribu- 
nal where  he  {leased,  and  Pilate  on  one  occasion  did  so  in 
the  great  circus.*  We  consider  it  then  most  probaUe  that 
all  the  judicial  proceedings  before  Pilate  were  at  the  palace 
of  Herod  upon  Mount  Sion.' 

Pilate,  being  informed  that  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
had  brought  a  criminal  before  him,  and  of  their  unwiUing^ 
ness  to  enter  the  palace,  goes  out  to  meet  them.*  It  was 
plainly  the  purpose  of  the  priests  and  elders  to  obtain  at 
once  from  Pilate  a  confirmation  of  their  sentence,  without 
stating  the  grounds  upon  which  He  had  been  condemned ; 
but  this  plan  was  wholly  baffled  by  his  question,  ^^  What 
accusation  bring  ye  against  this  man  ?  ^  Whether  Pilate 
asked  this  question  firom  a  sense  of  justice,  not  thinking  it 
right  to  condemn  any  man  to  death  without  knowing  his 
offence ;  or  whether  he  already  knew  who  the  prisoner  was, 
and  that  He  had  been    condemned   upon   ecclesiastical 

>  War,  2. 14.  8.  •  Josephos,  War,  8.  0.  Z, 

•  Winer,  ii  29;  Greswell,  iii.  225 ;  Tobler,  Top.  i.  222.  Maoj,  however, 
place  the  judgment  hail  in  the  caatle  Antonia ;  so  WiHiama.  Bardaj.  The 
point  is  important  only  in  its  bearings  on  the  site  of  the  sepolohre,  and  the 
direction  of  the  Via  Dolorosa. 

*  Jones  (Notes,  8  and  9)  puts  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  abont  fire  o'doek,  or 
a  little  before  sunrise;  Ewald  (t.  488)  an  hoar  before  tanriae. 
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grounds,  we  cannot  detennine.  We  can  scarce  doubt, 
however,  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  Jesus,  of  Iffis 
teachmg,  works,  and  character.  Without  troubling  him- 
self about  ecclesiastical  questions,  he  would  closely  watch 
all  popular  movements ;  and  he  could  not  overlook  a  man 
who  had  excited  so  much  of  public  attention.  If,  as  is 
most  probable,  he  was  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Lord^s 
public  entry,  he  must  have  heard  how  He  was  hailed  by 
the  multitude  as  Bang  of  the  Jews;  and  the  £MSt  that  he 
placed  a  part  of  the  Roman  cohort  at  the  disposal  of  the 
priests  when  about  to  arrest  Him,  shows  that  they  must 
have  communicated  to  him  their  design.  But,  however 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  by  no  means 
disposed  to  be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  priests  and 
elders  to  execute  Iheir  revengeful  plans.  Vexed  at  his 
question,  they  reply,  almost  contemptuously,  **If  He  were 
not  a  malefitctor,  we  would  not  have  delivered  Him  up 
unto  thee.'*  It  is  as  if  they  had  said,  ^  We  have  tried  Iffim, 
and  found  Sm  to  be  a  malefiustor;  there  is  no  need  of  any 
further  judicial  examination.  Rely  upon  us  that  He  is 
guilty,  and  give  us  without  more  delay  the  power  to  punish 
Him.* 

It  is  not  certain  what  force  is  to  be  given  to  the  word 
^  malefactor,"*  but  apparently  Ss  accusers  design  to  demg- 
nate  Jesus  as  one  who  had  broken  the  civil  laws,  and  there- 
fore was  amenable  to  the  civil  tribunals.  By  the  use  of  this 
general  term  they  conceal  the  nature  of  His  offence,  which 
was  purely  ecclesiastical.  They  had  condemned  Him  for 
blasphemy,  but  for  this  Pilate  would  not  put  Him  to  death 
— probably  would  not  entertain  the  case  at  all;  and  as  they 
knew  not  what  other  crime  to  lay  to  His  charge,  they  pre- 
sent Him  as  a  male&ctor.  This  Tsgae  and  artful  reply  dis- 
pleases Pilate,  who  is,  beside,  touched  by  the  cool  efiront- 

>  Koicor  votm^f  TisdModorf^  Alibrd. 
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ery  of  the  connoQ  in  demanding  that  he  shall,  without  exam- 
ination, ratify  llieir  sentence ;  and  he  answers  tartly,  **  Take 
ye  Him  and  judge  Him  according  to  your  law.'*  It  is  as  if 
he  had  said.  If  you  can  judge,  you  can  also  execute ;  but  if  I 
execute,  I  shall  also  judge.  This  answer  forces  them  to  con* 
fess  that  they  had  no  power  to  put  ffim  to  death ;  and  shows 
them  that,  if  they  would  accomplish  their  purpose,  they 
must  bring  some  direct  and  definite  charge,  and  one  of 
which  Pilate  would  take  cognizance.  They  therefore  now 
begm  to  accuse  him  of  perverting  the  nation,  of  forbidding 
to  giYe  tribute  to  Caesar,  and  of  saying  that  He  was  Christ, 
a  king,  (Luke  xxiii.  2.)  These  were  very  serious  aocusa- 
tions;  because  directly  affecting  Roman  authority,  and  sudi 
as  Pilate  was  bound  to  hear  and  judge. 

Up  to  this  time  Jesus  and  His  accusers,  and  Pilate,  had 
been  standing  without  the  Pretorium.  According  to  Roman 
law,  the  examination  might  take  place  within  the  Pretorium, 
but  the  sentence  must  be  pronounced  in  public  without. 
Entering  it,  Hlate  calls  Jesus  and  demands  of  Him,  '*  Art 
thou  the  Ejng  of  the  Jews  ?  "  The  Synoptists  give  simply 
this  reply :  *'Thou  sayest,**  or  *'  I  am ;  '^  but  John  relates 
the  reply  in  full,  in  which  Jesus  describes  the  nature  of  His 
kingdom,  (xviil  83-38.)  The  effect  of  this  conversation 
upon  Pilate  was  very  great.  He  saw  at  once  that  Jesus 
was  no  vulgar  inciter  of  sedition,  no  ambitious  demagogue 
or  fimatical  zealot,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  which  He 
avowed  ffimself  to  be  the  king  was  one  of  truth,  and  not 
of  force.  At  worst,  He  was  only  a  religious  enthusiast, 
from  whose  pretensions  Caesar  could  have  nothing  to  fear ; 
and  he  determines  to  save  Him,  if  possible,  from  the  hands 
of  His  enemies.  Taking  Jesus  with  him,  he  goes  out  and 
declares  to  them  that  he  finds  no  fault  in  Him.  This, 
probably  unexpected,  exculpation  on  his  part  only  makes 
them  ^^  the  more  fierce,''  and  they  renew  the  charge  that 
He  stirred  up  the  people  throughout  all  Judea  and  Qalir 
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lee,  (Luke  xxiiL  5.)  Mark,  xv.  8,  says :  '*  And  the  chief 
priests  accused  Him  of  many  things.''  Oalilee  may  have 
been  thus  mentioned  because  the  Oalileans  were  prone  to 
sedition.  To  all  these  accusations  Jesns  answers  nothing,  so 
that  His  silence  makes  even  Pilate  to  marvel.  The  inci- 
dental  mention  of  Gblilee  suggests  to  the  goyemor  that  he 
might  relieve  himself  from  responsibility  by  sending  Him  to 
Herod,  who  was  then  in  the  city,  and  unto  whose  jurisdic- 
tion, as  a  Galilean,  He  rightfully  belonged.  He  accordingly 
sends  BSm  to  Herod,  and  hopes  that  he  is  now  quit  of  the 
matter ;  or,  if  Herod  should  decline  jurisdiction,  that  he 
would  express  some  opinion  as  to  His  guilt  or  innocence. 
The  chief  priests  and  scribes  follow  Him,  that  they  may  re- 
new their  accusations  before  the  new  judge. 

By  Herod  the  Lord  was  gladly  received,  as  he  had  long 
desired  to  see  Him,  and  hoped  that  He  would  now  work 
some  miracle  before  hiuL  But  to  all  the  king's  questions 
He  answered  nothing,  nor  did  He  reply  to  the  accusations 
of  His  enemies.  Angry  at  Ifis  continued  silence,  and  doubt- 
less interpreting  it  as  a  sign  of  contempt,  Herod  and  his 
soldiers  mock  Him  with  pretended  homage,  and,  clothing 
Him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  send  Him  back  to  Pilate.^  His 
return  so  attired  was  a  very  intelligible  sign  to  Pilate  that 
Herod,  who,  from  his  position,  must  have  known  His  his- 
tory, had  no  knowledge  of  any  seditious  practices  in  Gali- 
lee ;  and  regarded  Him  as  a  harmless  man,  whose  Messianic 
pretensions  were  rather  to  be  ridiculed  than  severely  pun- 
ished. This  sending  of  Jesus  by  Pilate  to  Herod  was  under- 
stood by  the  latter,  and  probably  designed  by  the  former,  as 
a  mark  of  respect  and  good  will,  and  was  the  means  of  restor- 
ing friendship  between  them,  which  had  been  broken,  per- 

>  Some  would  make  this  a  white  robe,  such  as  candidates  for  office  were 
accostomed  to  wear,  and  chieftains  when  they  went  into  battle.  Thas  robed, 
He  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  king  of  the  Jews.  So  Friedlieb^ 
Archkol.  100 ;  contra,  M ejer.    In  Vnlgate,  v«8U  alb(k 
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faaps  by  some  question  of  conflicting  jurisdiction.*  Where 
Herod  took  np  his  residence,  when  in  the  city,  is  not  known* 
If  Pilate  occupied  the  fortress  Antonia,  Herod  woold  doabt- 
less  occupy  his  fitther's  palace.  It  is  not  probable  that  both 
oocapied  the  latter  together,  as  some  suppose.*  Possibly 
he  omde  his  abode  at  theold  palace  of  the  Maccabees.'  Jn 
either  case,  the  distance  was  not  great,  and  but  little  time 
was  spent  in  going  to  and  returning  from  Herod. 

After  Jesus  was  brought  back  to  Pilate,  the  latter  calls 
together  *^the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  and  the  people,** 
(Luke  zxiii.  13.)  He  now  designs  to  pronounce  Him  inno* 
cent  and  end  the  trial,  and  therefore  seats  himself  upon  his 
judgment  seat,  (Matt.  xxyiL  19.)  There  was  a  custom  that 
at  this  feast  a  prisoner  chosen  by  the  people  should  be  re- 
leased from  punishment.  As  to  the  origin  of  this  custom 
nothing  definite  is  known.  From  the  language  of  the  Synop- 
tists,  Kara  copnTv,  it  has  been  inferred  that  at  each  of  the 
feasts  a  prisoner  was  released.*  John,  however,  confines  it 
to  the  Passover,  and  it  might  have  had  some  spedal  refisr- 
ence  to  the  release  of  the  people  firom  I^yptian  bcmdage. 
No  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  later  Jewish  writings.  It 
may  possibly  have  been  established  by  the  Romans  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  but  more  i»robably  it  was  of  Jewish  origin, 
and  continued  by  the  Roman  govemo  "s.*  Whether  Pilate 
had  this  custom  in  mind  when  he  took  his  seat  upon  the 
tribunal,  is  not  certain;  but  his  words  (Luke  ttiii.  le) 
strongly  imply  this,  as  well  as  the  fitot  that  he  had  gathered 
the  people  together  with  the  chief  priests  and  rulers.  As- 
cending the  tribunal,  he  formally  declares  that,  having 
examined  Jesus,  he  had  found  no  fitult  in  Him,  neither  had 
Herod,  to  whom  he  had  sent  Him ;  and  after  chastising 

>  Some  would  trace  the  origin  of  this  quarrel  to  the  inddent  meotMaed 
bj  Luke  xiii  1.    See  GresweU,  iii.  86. 

*  LichtenateiD,  488.  •  Josephua,  Antiq.  80.  d.  11. 

«  Friedlieb,  Aroh&oL  lia  •  Winer,  U.  808 ;  Hofknano,  Saa 
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Wnij  he  wQI  therefore  release  Wxn.  It  seems  from  the 
scope  of  the  narrative  that  he  mtended  to  ohastise  JesnSi 
thus  to  propitiate  the  priests,  and  then  to  release  Him 
under  the  custom  without  frirther  constdting  the  people. 
In  this  way,  apparently,  Pilate  thought  to  satisfy  all :  the 
people,  by  releasing  Him;  the  priests  and  elders,  by  chas- 
tising ffim;  and  himself  by  delivering  Him  from  death. 
But  he  satisfied  none.  The  people,  reminded  of  their 
daim,  began  to  clamor  for  it,  but  they  did  not  demand  that 
Jesus  should  be  released.  To  sadsfy  the  priests  and  rulers, 
His  chastisement  was  fiur  too  light  a  punishment  The  cry 
is  raised,  ^  Away  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us  Barab- 
bas.**  Pilate,  who  knew  how  well  affected  the  people  at 
large  had  been  to  Jesus,  cannot  believe  that  they  will  reject 
Him  and  choose  Barabbas ;  and  he  therefore  accepts  the 
ahemative,  and  leaves  them  to  elect  betweoi  the  two. 

Of  this  Barabbas,  son  of  Abbas,  little  is  known.  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  the  true  reading  (Matt,  zzvii  16 
and  17)  is  Jesus  BarabbaSb^  From  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  respecting  him,  it  appears  that  be  was  one  of 
that  numerous  and  ccmstantly  growing  party  who  detested 
the  Roman  rule,  and  who  afterward  gained  such  notoriety  as 
the  Zealots.  In  company  with  others,  he  had  stirred  up  an 
insurrection  in  the  city,  and  had  committed  murder,  (Mark 
zv.  7 ;  Luke  xziiL  19.)  John  speaks  of  him  as  a  robber  also ; 
but  this  crime  was  too  common  to  attract  much  attention, 
or  bring  upon  its  perpetrator  much  odium.  Josephus," 
speaking  of  Florus,  says  that  **he  did  all  but  proclaim 
throughout  the  country  that  every  one  was  at  liberty  to  rob, 
provided  he  might  share  in  the  plunder."  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  man  was  confessedly  guilty  of  the  very  crime  with 
which  the  priests  and  ralers  had  &bely  charged  Jesus — ^that 
of  sedition ;  and  no  plainer  proof  of  their  hypocrisy  could  be 

>  So  Meyer,  Ewald ;  Mid,  fonnerij,  Tisoheodorf :  oontra,  Alford. 
•  Wat,  2. 14.  2. 
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given  to  the  watohftd  Rlate  tiian  tb^  eflTorts  to  release  the 
fonner  and  to  condemn  the  latter.  And  this  it  was  easy 
for  them  to  effeot ;  for  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  ran  very 
strong  in  favor  of  national  independence,  and  one  who  had 
risen  tip  against  the  Romans,  and  had  iriied  blood  in  the  at. 
tempt,  was  deemed  rather  a  hero  and  a  paftriot  than  a  mar- 
deren  On  the  other  hand,  Jesus,  so  &r  from  encouraging 
the  rifflng  enmity  to  Roman  role,  had  always  inculcated 
obedience  and  submission — ^teachings  ever  unpalatable  to  a 
subject  nation.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  most  of  those  pres- 
ent were  the  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  rather  than  the  pilgrims 
from  other  parts  of  the  land ;  and,  if  there  were  some  from 
Galilee,  that  they  did  not  dare,  in  oppomtion  to  the  rulers, 
to  express  openly  their  wishes. 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  people  to  come  to  a  decision,  he 
receives  the  message  from  his  wife  mentioned  by  Matt. 
xzviL  19.  Nothing  is  known  of  her  but  her  name,  idiich 
tradition  gives  as  Proda,  or  Claudia  Prooula.*  This  dream 
was  generally  regarded  by  the  fitthers  as  supernatural,  and 
by  most  ascribed  to  Ood,  but  by  some  to  Satan,  who  wished 
to  hinder  the  Lord^s  death.*  This  message  would  naturally 
tend  to  make  Pilate  more  anxious  to  release  'Hhat  just 
man,"  even  if  he  did  not  ascribe  to  the  dream  a  divine 
origin.' 

The  Synoptists  agree  that  Pilate  made  three  several  at- 
tempts to  persuade  the  people  to  release  Jesus,  though  the 
order  of  the  attempts  is  not  the  same  in  alL  The  events 
may  be  thus  arranged :  Pilate  presents  to  the  people  the 
two,  Jesus  and  Barabbas,  between  whom  they  were  to 
choose.  A  little  interval  followed,  during  which  he  recdved 

>  Wioer,  ii.  262 ;  Hofmaon,  840.  *  See  Jones,  Notes,  859. 

*  Lewin  (129)  finda  in  this  cironmstaooe  a  proof  that  the  locality-  was  Pi- 
late's ordinary  residence,  the  palace  of  Herod ;  and  that  the  charge  against 
Jesus  ^as  brought  at  so  early  an  hour  that  be  was  aroused  from  bis  slum- 
bers to  hoar  it 
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his  wife^s  message.  He  now  fonnany  asks  the  people  whom 
they  wished  to  have  released,  (Matt,  xxm  21 ;  Mark  xv« 
9 ;  Lake  xxiii.  16-18.)  ^They  answer,  Barabbas.  POate, 
hofmig  that  by  changuig  the  form  of  the  question  he  oonld 
obtain  an  answer  more  in  accordance  with  his  wishes,  says, 
^  What  shall  I  do  then  with  Jesus,  which  is  called  Christ?  " 
(Matt,  xxrii.  22 ;  Mark  xy,  12.  Lake,  zziiL  20,  does  not 
give  die  qaestion ;  bat  the  answer  shows  that  it  mast  have 
been  the  same  as  in  Matthew  and  Mark.)  To  this  they  re- 
ply, ^  Let  Him  be  crucified.'*  Alexander  (on  Mark  xy.  18) 
suggests  that  the  cry  **  Oracify  Wm  ^  arose  fi*om  the  fact 
that,  as  Barabbas,  by  the  Roman  law,  would  have  been 
crucified,  Jesus  shoald  now  stand  in  his  stead  and  bear  his 
punishment.  Bynaeus  (m.  118)  explains  it  on  the  ground 
that  crucifixion  was  the  usual  punishment  of  sedition,  of 
which  He  was  accused.  Pilate  now  sees  that  not  only  do 
the  people  reject  Jesus,  but  that  they  insist  upon  the  most 
severe  and  ignominious  punishment.  He  had  proposed 
chastisement;  they  call  for  crucifixion.  He  had  not  antici- 
pated this,  and  will  reason  with  them.  He  therefore  asks, 
""  Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done  ? '^  (Matt.  xxviL  28;  Mark 
XV.  14.)  Luke  (xxiii  22)  adds :  ^  I  have  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  Him ;  I  will  therefore  chastise  Him  and  let  Him 
go.''  This  judicial  declaration  of  His  innocence,  and  at- 
tempt to  substitute  the  milder  punishment,  only  cause  the 
people  to  cry  out  the  louder,  ^  Let  Him  be  crucified.'' 

John  (xviiL  89,  40)  sums  up  the  narrative  very  briefly, 
and  gives  no  details.  He  omits  the  sending  to  Herod,  and 
states  only  the  result  of  the  popular  election. 

The  great  and  rapid  change  in  public  feeling  in  regard 
to  Jesus  which  four  or  five  days  bad  brought,  would  appear 
incredible,  did  we  not  find  many  analogous  cases  in  history. 
The  thoughtlessness  and  fickleness  that  characterize  a  popu- 
lace, are  proverbial.  Besides,  we  here  find  special  causes  in 
operation  to  bring  about  this  change.    The  multitude,  that 
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shouted  ^  Hosanna  to  the  son  of  David  "  on  the  day  of  'Bk 
triamiriial  entiy,  doubtless  expected  that  He  would  imme- 
diately assert  £Bs  kingly  claims,  ftid  take  a  position  before 
the  public  corresponding  to  His  high  digmty.  But  so  fiur 
from  this,  He  reappears  the  next  day,  not  as  a  prince,  but 
as  a  teacher ;  He  does  nothing  answering  to  their  expecta- 
tions ;  He  passes  much  of  ffis  time  in  seclusion  at  Bethany, 
and  the  excitement  of  His  entry  dies  away.  Btill,  He  has  a 
powerful  hold  on  the  popular  mind  as  a  prophet  and  worker 
of  miracles ;  and  this  is  recognized  by  the  rulers  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  effect  Wb  arrest,  and  the  haste  with 
which  they  press  on  the  trial  It  was  His  conviotion  as  a 
blasphemer  that  turned  the  heart  of  the  people  against  Wm, 
The  chief  priests,  the  elders,  the  scribes,  all  those  in  whom 
they  trusted,  and  who  guided  public  opinion,  were  busy  in 
declaring  that  He  had  blasphemed  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  Sanhedrim.  He  assumed  to  be  something  more  than 
the  Messiah  whom  they  expected — to  be  eyen  the  Son  of 
Ood.  All  His  teachings,  all  IDs  miracles  are  straightway 
forgotten.    He  is  a  blasphemer;  He  must  die. 

It  may  be,  also,  as  has  been  said,  that  most  of  those  who 
cried  **  Crucify  Him  "  were  citizens  of  Jerusalem,  who,  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  hierarchy,  had  neyer  been  weQ  in- 
dined  toward  him,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  joined  in  the 
hosannas  and  rejoicings  upon  the  day  of  His  entry. 

From  the  Synoptists  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  fiil- 
ure  of  the  attempts  to  induce  the  multitude  to  release  Je- 
sus, Pilate,  despairing  of  success,  washed  his  hands  before 
the  people,  and  then  gave  Him  up  to  be  scourged  and  cru- 
cified. But  John  (xix.  4-12)  relates  other  and  apparently 
subsequent  attempts  to  save  Him,  placing  them  after  and 
in  connection  with  the  scourging.  Was  He,  then,  twice 
scourged?  This  is  affirmed  by  some,  who  regard  the 
scourging  of  John  (xix.  1-8)  as  designed  to  gratify  the  elders 
and  priests,  and  to  excite  popular  compassion;  but  that 
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mentioned  by  the  Synoptists  as  the  flconrging  nsuaUy  ui> 
flioted  before  omoifixion.  But  this  is  improbable.  That 
aooorging  generally  preceded  the  orudfizion,  appears  from 
Josephos.'  This  sooorgmg  was  excessively  severe,  the 
leathern  thongs  being  often  loaded  with  lead  or  iron,  and 
cutting  through  the  flesh  even  to  the  bone,  so  that  some 
died  under  it.'  But  the  Lord  having  been  once  scourged, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  be  repeated;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  Pilate  would  have  permitted  it. 

I^  itan^  Jesus  was  scourged  but  once,  and  the  accounts 
of  the  Synopdsts  BAd  of  John  refer  to  the  same  event,  why 
did  Pilate  now  permit  it  ?  yftm  it  that,  finding  himself 
unable  to  save  Jesus,  and  having  no  further  expedient,  he 
gives  up  the  struggle,  and  sends  Him  away  to  be  scourged 
as  preliminary  to  His  death  ? '  Or  did  he  permit  it,  hoping 
that  through  the  nulder  punishment  he  might  awaken  pity, 
and  thus  rescue  Him  from  death  ?  *  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
as  to  Pilate's  motives.  He  had  early  offered  to  chastise 
Jesus,  and  then  release  Him;  but  this  the  multitude  re- 
fused,  and  demanded  His  crucifixion.  It  does  not,  then, 
seem  probable  that  He  could  hope  that  the  mere  sight  of 
Jesus  suffering  this  punishment  could  so  awaken  their  pity 
as  to  change  their  determination.*  And  why,  if  this  were 
his  purpose,  should  Jesus  be  taken  into  the  common  hall, 
or  Pretorium,  and  subjected  to  the  insults  and  mockery 
of  the  soldiers?  We  infer,  then,  that  Pilate,  having 
yielded  to  the  priests  and  rulers,  sent  Him  to  be  scourged 
as  preliminary  to  His  crucifixion,  which  was  done  by  the 

>  War,  8. 14.  9,  and  5. 11. 1.    See  Winer,  L  677 ;  FriedUeb,  Arch.  Hi. 
s  At  to  flagellation  among  the  Jews,  see  Ainsworth  on  Deal  xxy.  1-8. 

*  Bjnaens,  Stier,  Krafll,  ElUcott. 

*  Hejer,  Sepp,  Alford,  Jones,  Tholnck. 

*  It  is  not  certain  whether  He  was  scourged  in  the  Pretorium  or  without 
it  The  words  of  Matthew  and  Hark  imply  the  latter ;  so  Mejer,  Lange. 
Bat  if  He  was  scourged  but  once,  it  would  teem  from  John  six.  4  that  it  was 
done  in  the  Pretorium ;  so  BTnaeua. 
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soldiera  in  their  osoal  cniel  way ;  that,  beholding  Him  Uoody 
from  the  Bcoorge,  dothed  with  the  par|de  robe,  and  wear- 
ing the  crown  of  thoma,  his  own  oompassicm  was  awakened, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  one  last  effort  to  deliver  ffim  frt>m 
death.  He  therefore  leads  Wm  forth,  and  after  an  emphatic 
declaration  for  the  third  time  that  he  finds  no  fiuilt  in  Him, 
presents  Him  to  the  people,  wying,  ^  Bdiold  theman."  He 
hoped  that  the  sight  of  one  so  meek,  so  helpless,  so  wr^«h- 
ed,  would  touch  the  hearts  of  all  as  it  had  touched  his  own. 
Stier  gives  rightly  the  meaning  of  his  words:  **Is  this  man 
a  king?  An  insurgent?  A  man  to  be  feared,  or  danger- 
ous? How  innocent,  and  how  miserable!  Is  it  not 
enough  ?  **  It  is  probable,  as  said  by  Jones,  that  as  He 
^ore  the  crown  of  thorns  and  purple  robe,  so  He  also  bore 
in  His  hand  the  reed.  But  nothing  could  touch  the  hearts 
of  His  imbittered  enemies.  As  they  saw  Him,  the  chief 
priests  and  officers  raised  anew  the  cry,  ^*  Crucify  Sm,  cru- 
cify Him.''  It  is  not  said  that  the  people  at  large  joined  in 
it ;  and  perhaps  for  a  time,  through  fear  or  jAty,  they  were 
silent. 

Angry  at  the  implacable  determination  of  the  rulers 
that  Jesus  should  be  crucified,  Pilate  tauntingly  responds 
to  the  cry,  ^'Take  ye  Him  and  crucify  Sm,  for  I  find  no 
feult  in  WmJ*^  Lardner  (L  54)  parafdirases  these  words: 
*^  Tou  must  crucify  Him,  then,  yourselves,  if  you  can  com- 
mit such  a  villany,  for  I  cannot.  He  appears  to  me  inno- 
cent, as  I  have  told  you  already,  and  I  have  now  punidied 
Him  as  much  as  He  deserves."  The  Jews  now  percdved 
that  Pilate,  knowing  that  the  chari^e  of  sedition  was  base, 
less,  and  deeply  sympathizing  with  Jesus,  would  not  put 
Him  to  death ;  and  are  compelled  to  return  to  the  original 
charge  of  blasphemy.  ^*  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our  law  He 
ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  €k>d." 
This  mention  of  the  feet  that  Jesus  made  Himself  the  Son  of 
Gbd,  had  a  power  over  Pilate,  who  now  heard  of  it  for  the 
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first  time,  wbieh  the  Jew8  little  anticipated.  Waa  then  hia 
prisoner,  whose  appearance,  words,  and  conduct  had  so 
strangely  and  so  deeply  interested  him,  a  divine  being? 
Full  of  fear  he  returns  to  the  judgment  hall,  and  commands 
Jesus  to  be  brought,  and  demands,  ^  Whence  art  thou? ^ 
Hisdlence  at  first,  and  still  more  His  answer  afterward,  con- 
firmed  Pilate  in  his  determination  to  release  Him ;  and  he 
may  probably  have  taken  some  open  step  toward  it.  But 
the  rulers  will  not  thus  give  up  their  victim.  They  begin  to 
threaten  that  if  he  release  Him  he  thereby  shows  that  he  is 
CfBsar's  enemy,  and  that  they  will  accuse  him  before  the 
empeit)r.  Pilate  now  perceives  the  danger  of  his  position. 
Such  an  accusation  he  must,  at  any  cost,  avoid.  His  admin- 
istration would  not,  in  many  respects,  bear  a  dose  scrutiny ; 
and  the  slightest  suspidon  that  he  had  shown  &vor  to  a 
claimant  of  the  Jewish  throne,  &lling  into  the  ear  of  the 
jealous  and  irritable  Hberius,  would  have  endangered,  not 
only  his  ofike,  but  his  life.  Such  peril  he  could  not  meet. 
The  shrewd  elders  and  priests,  who  knew  the  selfish  weak- 
ness of  his  character,  pressed  their  advantage,  and  Pilate 
dared  do  no  more.  Jesus  must  be  crucified.  He  now  pre- 
pares to  give  final  sentence.  But  he  will  first  clear  himself 
of  the  guilt  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  He  takes  water 
and  washes  his  hands  before  aU,  to  show  that  he  is  dean.^ 
^  Then  answered  all  the  people.  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on' 
our  children."  At  this  moment,  about  to  give  sentence, 
Pilate  could  not  give  up  the  poor  satis&ction  of  mocking 
the  Jews  in  what  he  knew  well  to  be  a  most  tender  point : 
their  Messianio  hopes.  He  cries  out,  '^  Behold  your  king.'* 
His  contemptuous  words  only  bring  back  the  fierce  re- 
sponse, **  Away  with  Him ;  crucify  Him."  Still  more  bit- 
terly he  repeats,  "  Shall  I  crucify  your  king  ?  "  The  answer 

1  Manj  plaoe  this  after  the  words  of  the  Jews,  **  We  faave  no  king  bat 
Csesar,"  (John  ziz.  15 ;)  so  Stier.  Some  before  the  scourging  of  Jesns;  so 
Jonst. 
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of  the  chief  priesta,  for  the  people  are  iK>t  said  to  hare  joined 
in  it,  ^  We  have  no  king  but  CflBsar,''  was  an  open  renim* 
ciation  of  their  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  and  of  the  covenant 
which  He  had  made  with  the  honae  of  David,  (2  Sam.  viL 
12.)  Thus  had  the  Jews  been  led,  step  by  step,  not  only  to 
reject  their  Mesdah,  to  prefer  a  robber  and  murderer  before 
Him,  to  insist  mercilessly  that  He  should  be  pot  to  a  most 
shameful  death,  but  even  to  accept  and  openly  prodafan  the 
Roman  emperor  as  their  king.  This  was  the  culminadng 
point  of  national  apostasy. 

Some  points  presented  by  the  narrative  demand  further 
consideration.  Brief  reasons  have  been  given  for  supposing 
that  Jesus  was  scourged  but  once.  Some,  however,  would 
make  the  scourging  mentioned  by  John  (zix.  1)  a  kind  of 
judicial  torture,  or  quaestio  per  tormentOy  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  a  confession  if  the  prisoner  were  really  guilty. 
To  this  torture  by  scourging  Pilate  subjected  Jesus,  not 
that  he  had  any  doubt  of  His  innocence,  but  that  if  do 
confession  of  guilt  were  extorted,  he  might  have  stronger 
grounds  for  setting  Him  free.'  Torture  was  customary  with 
the  Romans,  (Acts  xjdL  24,)  and  was  practised  by  Herod 
the  Great.*  But  that  Pilate  diould  now  have  recourse  to  it, 
when  be  himself  knew  Jesus  to  be  innocent,  merely  that  he 
might  say  to  the  Jews  that  He  had  made  no  confession,  is 
most  improbable.  Sepp  (vL  241)  supposea  that  the  scddiers 
regarded  the  scourging  as  intended  to  %itort  a  confessian, 
and  acted  accordingly,  though  Pilate  had  other  designs. 

The  person  to  be  scourged  was  bound  to  a  low  pillar, 
that,  bending  over,  the  blows  might  be  better  inflicted.  The 
pillar  to  which  the  Lord  was  bound  is  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome and  Bede,  and  others.*  lliere  is  now  shown  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  a  fragment  of  a  porj^yry 

*  Hag,  eited  bj  Thdack;  Bacher,  777 ;  Kiroheii,  Lex.  tL  S71 ;  FriedlielH 
S81.    See,  however,  oontra,  hit  ArohAoL  116. 

*  See  Joeephus,  Antiq.  16. 10.  Z  and  4.  '  Hoftnann,  866. 
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oohunn  called  the  Oohmm  of  the  FlagellatioQi  and  a  rival 
oolomn  is  preserved  at  Rome. 

The  traditional  site  in  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  the  place 
where  FHate  presented  Jesns  to  the  people,  or  the  Arch  of 
the  Eoa  Homo^  has  been  recently  defended  by  Saolcy,  (iL 
291.)  This  writer  makes  PUate  to  have  led  Jesns  forth 
npon  the  gallery,  /3i7M«s  (John  ziz.  18,)  which  was  situated 
in  the  Pavement,  and  there,  for  the  second  time,  to  have 
shown  Him  to  the  people. 

The  form  of  Pilate's  sentence  is  not  given.  The  custom, 
ary  form  was.  Ibis  od  crucem.  Friedlieb  (Arch.  125)  gives 
a  sentence  pretended  by  Adrichomins  to  be  genuine,  but 
rightly  rejects  it.  Another  sentence,  said  to  have  been 
found  in  Aquila  in  Italy,  has  been  often  printed.  Another 
was  found  at  the  same  plaoe  a  few  years  since.'  Both  are 
obvious  &brications. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether  Pilate  transmitted 
to  the  emperor  at  Home  any  account  of  Christ's  trial  and 
death.  In  itself  this  is  intrinsically  probable,  for  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  governors  of  provinces  to  send 
thither  records  of  the  more  important  events  occurring 
during  their  administration.  Thus  Philo  speaks  of  the 
^^acts,"  acta^  transmitted  to  Caligula  from  Alexandria. 
That  Pilate  did  send  such  records,  appears  from  Justin  Mar- 
tyr's address  to  the  Emperor  Pius,  in  which  he  appeals  to 
them  as  proving  Christ's  miracles  and  sufferings.  Tertul-* 
lian,  in  his  Apology,  also  appeals  to  theuL  Busebius,  iii 
his  History,  (ii.  2,)  relates,  upop  the  authority  of  Tertullian, 
that  Tiberius,  receiving  these  acts  of  Pilate,  containing  an 
account  of  the  Lord's  resurrection,  and  of  His  mirades,  pro- 
posed to  the  senate  that  He  should  be  ranked  among  the 
gods.  I^  however,  Pilate  really  sent  such  an  account,  we 
obtain  from  it  no  additional  particulars  respecting  the  trial 

>  See  both,  given  bj  Hofinann,  866-869, 
28 
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flod  dMth  of  Uie  Lord.  Kowritarghrcs 
it;  from  which  it  msj  be  iaferndthat 
who  Ttbr  to  it,  had  evor  seoi  it.    Tbe 
hte^raeordt  had  beat  dettroyed  bj  the 
or  before  the  tine  of  CoortaBCae,  is  order  to 
proof  at  ChriaCiaakj,  is  not  mrj  prohdble/ 

Some  hare  attempted  to  eaat  additinwal  i^jht  apoa  the 
erangriiral  narratiT^  bj  lefeiiiug  to  the  Apoeryphal  Gos- 
pel of  NieodeouMi  But  from  it  Terj  little  of  vafaw  can  be 
drawiL* 
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IMberedbjPlkletBtod»hnMliofnldKn,He    Jomziz.lS-M. 
it  lad  willMNit  Ifa0  dtj  to  a  pbee  edled  6olgoda»    Mar.  xzvn.  t»-S8. 
b«vii^ Hk croML    MBng cxfaaMted imderlfae bar-    Maskxt.  tl-a7. 
dcB,  d»  •okfisn  oooipelled  SuBoe  of  Cjicae,  wboai    Lokb  xzii.  St-M. 
tbey  met,  to  bear  it  with  Jeeoa.    To  eooie  woneo 
foUowiog  Him  and  weeping,  He  qMaka  worda  of  ad- 
monltioii,  aod  foreteOa  tiie  judgmenta  about  to  eome 
QpOD  JemaaleaL    After  He  liad  been  affixed  to  the 
eroaa,  tliey  gaTe  Him  wine  minted  with  gall,  but  He 
would  not  drink.    Two  malefiictorB  were  onyafied 
with  Him,  one  on  tiie  riglit  band  and  one  on  tiie  left. 
Aa  they  were  nailing  Him  to  the  croea,  He  praya  to 
Hia  Fatlier  to  foigire  them.    Tlie  inscription  placed 
orer  Hia  head  diapleaaed  the  Jewa,  bot  Pilate  refiiaed 
to  change  it    The  aoldiera  who  kept  watdi  ai  the 
ibot  of  the  oroai,  diyide  Hit  gannenta  amo^g  then- 
aelvea. 

It  waa,  aooording  to  John,  (zix.  14,)  ^  aboat  the  nzth 
hoar,"  (dpa  8c  wru  cicn;,  when  Pilate  sat  down  in  the  judg- 
ment seat  to  pronoonce  final  sentence.    Bnt  this  seems  in 

1  See  Jonea,  Oaoon  N.  Teat  ii.880;  Pearson  on  Greed,  art.  4;  JarriSySTfi. 
•  See  TiacfaeDdorTi  Pilati  Otrea  Gbriatnm  Jndidiun.    Lipaiafls.  1868. 
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direct  opposition  to  Mark,  (zv.  25,)  ^^  And  it  was  the  third 
hour,  and  they  crucified  Him."  Against  John's  statement, 
18  that  also  of  all  the  Synoptists,  that  there  was  darkness 
from  the  sixth  hour  over  all  the  land  till  the  ninth  hour, 
(Matt,  xxyil  45 ;  Mark  xv.  88 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44.)  This 
darkness  did  not  begin  till  Jesus  had  been  for  some  time 
nailed  to  the  cross.  Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  har- 
monize this  discrepancy.'  That  change  of  punctuation 
which  places  a  period  at  the  word  ^*  preparation,"  (jn  John 
xix.  14,)  and  joins  "of  the  Passover"  with  "hour,"  mak^ 
ing  it  to  read,  "  And  it  was  the  preparation,  and  about  the 
sixth  hour  of  the  Passover,"  has  been  already  spoken  of  in 
another  connection.  It  is  forced  and  untenable.  Some 
would  change  "  sixth  "  into  "  third,"  and  thus  bring  John 
into  harmony  with  Mark,  regarding  the  former  as  an  error 
of  copyists.*  But  the  weight  of  authority  is  in  &vor  of  the 
present  reading.*  lightfoot  finds  a  solution  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  Mark,  who  does  not  say,  "  it  was  the  third 
hour  tohen  they  crucified  Him,"  but  ^4t  was  the  third 
hour  cmd  they  crucified  Him."  It  notes  that  the  fiithers 
of  the  Sanhedrim  should  have  been  present  at  the  third 
hour  in  the  temple,  offering  their  thank  offerings.  "  When 
the  third  hour  now  was,  and  was  passed,  yet  they  omit- 
ted not  to  prosecute  His  conviction."  This  is  wholly  un- 
satis&ctory.  Some  would  make  the  "preparation''  of 
John,  mfioo'Ktvrfy  to  denote  not  the  whole  day,  but  that  part 
of  it  immediately  preceding  the  Sabbath,  or  from  8-6  p.  m. 
Thus  John's  meaning  would  be,  it  was  the  sixth  hour  be> 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  preparation,  or  about  9  ▲.  m., 
which  would  agree  with  Mark.  Others  would  read  it, 
"  about  the  sixth  hour,  or  noon,  the  preparation  time  of 

>  For  a  foil  tcooant  of  eariy  opinions,  nee  Bynaent,  iii  178. 
<  Bjnaens;  Robinaon,  Har.  826,  who  refera  to  Orieabaeh  apd  Wetatein; 
Lathardt,  Bloomfield. 

*  Tiachendorf;  Alford,  GreBwell,  Wieaeler,  Meyer. 


j€Mii»  m  wmdafy  titoi  m  to  sake  the 
tiD  mmt.  la  nevd  to  tUi»  Hev- 
*  "^Ttet  the  BoMM  ev«r  mooned  tWff 
hovB  B  the  BaBBer  tlHtt  we  do»  from  ■Miright  or  froa 
■addaj,  it  deHitote  of  ptoo£  IW^  other  msttcn 
rq^afased  bj  the  cml  eooqwlakioa,  the  hoon  were 
eeeonfiog  to  the  natanl  dsjr,  horn  n  is  the  monuBg  to 
u  in  the  erening,  mad  egaun  froai  n  ia  the  ereBOog  to  six 
in  the  moimng."  Wiesder,  (414^)  who  adults  that  the  Bo- 
mane  in  geoenl  re^ooed  froai  aaanw,  jet  finds  an  exeep- 
tion  in  this  caae,  becanse  the  15th  Kkan,  as  distmgoidied 
firom  the  FlMKyrer,  began  at  midnight,  (Ezod.  idL  211.) 
Upon  this  one  daj  John  oonld  reckon  the  hows  firom  mid- 
night.  But  this  is  cerUonly  most  improbable,  and  the 
Roman  computation  being  the  same  with  the  Jewidi, 
nothing  is  gained.  CrresweD,  therefitre,  after  Townaon, 
makes  John  to  reckon  after  our  own  mode,  firom  mid- 
night ;  but  this  does  not  fit  the  other  nodces  of  lime  in 
his  QoBpelj  and  it  is  scarodj  possible  that  all  could  hare 
been  done  by  so  early  an  hour.* 


>  SoGodwjB^MoMf  aDdAana,81;  CampbdO^nolnniloeo;  Krifll»14T. 

*  Har.  notes  in  looo. 

•  See,  bowerer,  Ewald,  (t.  489),  who  makee  Jeeos  to  b»Te  beM  bra«bl 
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We  oondude,  then,  that  the  sixth  hoar  of  John  was 
the  twelfth  hoar  with  as,  or  midday.  But  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  he  says,  ^aboat  the  sixth  hoar,''  cos  cicn;,* 
which  implies  that  he  gives  no  exact  note  of  the  time. 
It  is  rendered  hj  Norton,  ^it  was  toward  noon,**  and 
this  very  well  expresses  the  meaning.  Mark's  words,  '*It 
was  the  third  hoar,  and  they  crucified  Him,"  need  not 
be  taken  as  a  specific  designation  of  the  hour  when  He  was 
nailed  to  the  cross,  but  as  marking  the  time  when,  the  sen- 
tence having  been  pronounced.  He  was  given  up  to  the 
soldiers,  and  the  preparatory  steps  to  the  crucifixion  began. 
Our  exact  divinons  of  time  were  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients.' 

If  the  Sanhedrim  held  its  second  session  about  sunrise, 
as  the  statements  of  the  Evangelists  lead  us  to  suppose,  the 
events  subsequent  down  to  the  crucifixion,  must  have  occu- 
pied several  hours.  The  time  when  Jesus  was  led  to  the 
hall  of  judgment  is  noted  by  John,  (xviii.  28,)  ^  and  it  was 
early,"  rpf  8c  irpoM.  If  this  denote  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  it  was  firom  8-4  a.  m.  The  usual  hour  for  opening 
judicial  proceedings  among  the  Romans  was  9  a.  ic,  and 
probably  Pilate  now  a  little  anticipated  the  time.  The 
erucifibdon  itself  was  during  the  interval  firom  nine  to 
twelve. 

llie  jJace  of  the  crucifixion  will  be  hereafter  considered 
when  we  inquire  where  the  Lord  was  buried.  From  Heb. 
xiiL  12  it  appears  that  the  cross  was  placed  without  the 
gate  ;  and  from  the  Evangelists,  that  it  was  called  Calvary, 
or  in  the  Hebrew,  Oolgotha,  meaning  the  place  of  a  skull ; 
and  that  it  was  not  far  from  the  p\iblic  street.  Jesus  was 
conducted  thither  by  the  soldiers,  Pilate  not  having  lictors, 
to  whom  such   duty  specially  belonged.    According  to 

to  Pilste  an  hoar  before  tttorise,  (John  zriii.  28,  vpwi,)  the  sentence  giren 
At  6  A.  M.,  (John  lix.  14,)  ud  the  cnicifixioa  at  9,  (Mark  zt.  25.) 
«  Tisohendorfl  <  See  Paolj,  BeaL  Eoejc,  U.  1017,  art  Diet. 
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Roman  custom.  He  borehb  own  cron;  but,  wemried  by  the 
labors  of  the  night,  and  fiunt  from  the  sconrgmg  and  abnse 
of  His  enemies.  He  sank  beneath  the  burden.  At  this 
juncture,  meeting  a  man  of  Cyrene,  named  Simon,  they 
compeUed  him  to  assist  Jesus  in  bearingit,  (Luke  xxiii.  26.) 
According  to  some,  he  bore  it  alone.  Probably  he  was  met 
just  as  they  were  going  out  of  the  city  gate,  and  he  was 
entering  in,  (Matt.  xxviL  82.)  Of  this  ISmon  litde  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  a  Cyrenian,  and  the&ther  of  Alexander 
and  Rufus,  (Mark  xy.  21.)  Many  suppose  him  a  slaye 
from  the  fiu!t  that,  whOe  so  many  Jews  must  have  been 
present,  they  were  passed  by,  and  he  was  seized  upon  to 
perform  this  degrading  office.^  The  reason,  however,  of 
his  selection  may  amply  have  been  that,  chancing  to  be 
close  at  hand  when  Jesus  sank  down  from  weariness,  they 
compd  him  to  assist  Others  suppose  him  to  have  been  a 
disciple,  and  on  that  account  selected ;  but  this  fiu!t  could 
scarcely  have  been  known  to  the  soldiers.  That  he  subse- 
quently became  a  disciple  is  more  probable.  Following 
the  Lord  upon  the  way  to  the  jJace  of  crucifixion  was 
^  a  great  company  of  people  and  of  women,  which  also 
bewailed  and  lamented  Him,"  (Luke  xxiiL  27.)  These 
women  do  not  seem  to  have  been  those  who  followed  Him 
from  Galilee,  but  those  of  the  city,  or  the  parts  adjacent, 
who  had  seen  Him,  or  heard  Him,  and  now  sympathized 
with  Him.' 

>  SoMejer. 

*  For  a  minate  aooomit  of  the  Lord's  progress  from  the  jadgmeot  hall  to 
the  cross,  aloog  the  Via  Dolorosa,  and  the  traditioiiary  incidents,  see  Hof- 
mann,  871.  '*  Whether  the  Via  Dolorosa  reoeires  a  right  designatioD  or 
not,  we  do  not  know.  It  was  np  part  of  its  ascent,  or  that  of  its  neigh- 
borhood, that,  in  all  probability,  Christ  bore  His  cross,"  (Wilson,  I  425.) 
Robinson  finds  in  the  fourteenth  centnry  the  earliest  allusion  to  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  (i  288,  note.)  For  full  detuls  as  to  the  traditional  stations  along 
this  waj,  see  Tobler,  Top.  i.  262,  &c  But  if  the  trial  of  the  Lord  was  at 
the  palace  of  Herod  on  Mount  Sion,  He  could  not  hare  passed  along  the 
Via  Dolorosa. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  the  cross  was  placed  in  the 
ground  before  the  victim  was  nailed  to  it,  or  after ;  bat  the 
former  is  most  probable/  With  Jesus  were  crucified  two 
male&ctors,  respecting  whom  we  know  nothing,  but  who 
may  have  been  companions  of  Barabbas.'  An  early  tradition 
makes  them  to  have  been  two  robbers,  named  Titus  and 
Dumachus,  whom  Jesus  met  in  Egypt ;  and  it  is  said  that 
He  then  predicted  that  both  should  be  crucified  with  Him.* 
His  portion  between  the  two  was  probably  owing  to  the 
malice  of  the  priests ;  though  the  soldiers  may  have  done  it 
in  mockery  of  his  kingly  claims.  Greswell,  (iii.  246,)  firom 
John  xiz.  82,  88,  conjectures  that  the  crosses  of  the  two 
malefiu^rs  looked  to  the  west,  but  that  of  Jesus  to 
the  east  Tradition  makes  His  to  have  looked  to  the 
west,* 

llie  offering  of  vinegar  mingled  with  gall  (Matthew 
and  Mark)  seems  to  have  been  before  the  nailing  to  the 
cross.  The  object  of  this  was  to  stupefy  the  victim,  so  that 
the  pain  might  not  be  so  acutely  felt.  This,  however,  was 
a  Jewish,  not  a  Roman  custom,  though  now  permitted  by 
the  Romans.*  Lightfoot  (on  Matt,  xxvii  34)  quotes  firom 
the  Rabbins,  ^^To  those  that  were  to  be  executed  they 
gave  a  grain  of  myrrh,  infiised  in  wine,  to  drink,  that  their 
understanding  might  be  disturbed,  or  they  lose  their  senses, 
as  it  is  said, '  Give  strong  drink  to  them  that  are  ready  to 
die,  and  wine  to  them  that  are  of  sorrowfiil  heart.' ''  This 
mixture  the  Lord  tasted,  but,  knowing  its  purpose,  would 
not  drink  it.  He  would  not  permit  the  clearness  of  His 
mind  to  be  thus  disturbed,  and,  in  the  full  possession  of 
consciousness,  would  endure  all  the  agonies  of  the  cross. 
Meyer  and  Alford  find  a  contradiction  between  Matthew 

>  Friedlleb,  Arch.  142;  OresweU,  iiu  346. 

*  As  to  the  abundance  of  thierea  and  robbers  at  this  time,  and  its  caose^ 
see  Lightfoot  on  Matt  zzvii.  88. 

•  Hofinann,  176.  «  Hofinann,  876.  •  FriedUeb,  ArohftoL  140.  / 
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and  Mark,  beoanae  the  fi>niier  apeaka  of  ^  vin^ar  mingled 
whh  gaH;**  the  lalter,  of  ^  wine  mingled  with  myrrlL.''  But 
it  is  well  aaid  by  Alexander,  that  ^  aa  the  wine  oaed  by  the 
aoldiera  waa  a  dieap  aoor  wine,  little,  if  at  all,  aoperior  to 
yin^ar,  and  aa  myrrh,  gaO,  and  other  bitter  sabatanoes 
areput  for  the  whcde  daaa,  there  ia  really  no  difference  in 
theae  paasagea.**  ^ 

Li^tfoot  anppoaea  that  it  waa  not  the  naoal  mixture, 
wine  and  frankinoenae,  or  myrrii,  but,  for  greater  mockage, 
and  out  of  rancor,  vinegar  and  galL  Townaend*  anppoaea 
that  three  potiona  were  o£Eered  him:  the  first,  vin^ar 
mingled  with  gall,in  malice  and  derimon,  which  He  refused; 
then  the  intoxicating  draught,  whidi  He  also  refhsed; 
then  the  aour  wine,  or  posoa,  which  He  drank.  Another 
aupposition  is,  that  beneroteit  women  gave  him  the  wine 
and  myrrh,  and  at  the  same  time  the  aoldiera  brought  the 
vinegar  andgalL 

Crucifixion  waa  a  punishment  used  by  the  Oredans, 
Bomans,  Bgyptaans,  and  many  other  nations,  but  not  by 
the  Jews.  It  waa  indeed  permitted  by  the  law  to  hang  a 
man  on  a  tree,  but  only  after  he  had  been  put  to  death, 
(Deut.  xxL  22,  23.)  tJpon  this,  Maimonides,  quoted  by 
Ainaworth,  remarks :  *^  After  they  are  stoned  to  death,  they 
&8ten  a  piece  of  timber  in  the  earth,  and  out  of  it  there 
crosseth  a  piece  of  wood ;  then  they  tie  both  his  hands  one 
to  another,  and  hang  them  near  unto  the  setting  of  the 
sun.**  The  form  of  the  cross  varied.  Sometimes  it  was  in 
the  shape  of  the  letter  X-  This  was  called  crux  decussata. 
Sometimes  it  was  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T*  This  was 
called  crux  commissa.  Sometimes  it  was  in  the  form  follow- 
ing :  -f-.  This  was  called  crux  immUaa.  Tradition  affirms 
that  the  cross  on  which  the  Lord  suffered  was  of  the  latter 

>  That  x^'flf  P^t  M  Q>e^  in  ibe  Septoagint  for  Tarioas  kinds  of  bittar 
ttuib,  lee  Winer,  i.  850 ;  Friedlieb,  Aroh.  141» 
•  Part  TiL  Aot«  t8 
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kind ;  and  early  painters  hare  so  represented  it.^  The  np- 
right  post,  or  beam,  was  hj  no  means  lofty,  generally  only 
so  high  as  to  raise  the  person  afew  inches  from  the  ground. 
Midway  upon  it  was  a  little  projection,  sedUe^  npon  which 
the  person  sat,  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  might 
not  &n  npon  the  armS|  and  they  thos  be  torn  from  the 
nails.  The  arms  were  sometimes  tied  with  oords,  perhaps 
to  prevent  this  pressure  upon  the  nails,  or  that  the  naiUug 
might  be  the  more  easily  efTeoted.  The  head  was  not 
&stened.  WheUier  the  feet  were  generally  nailed,  has 
been  much  disputed.*  That  the  Lord's  feet  were  thus 
nailed,  may  be  inferred  from  Luke  xziv.  39,  40.  Ap* 
pearing  to  the  Eleven  npon  the  evening  following  His 
resurrection.  He  said  to  them:  *^ Behold  my  hands  and 
my  feet,  that  it  is  I  myself;  handle  me  and  see,  for  a 
spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  hava  And 
when  He  had  thus  spoken,  He  showed  them  His  hands  and 
His  feet"  Tliis  showing  of  the  hands  and  feet  could  not 
be  simply  to  convince  them  that  His  body  was  a  real  body, 
and  not  a  mere  phantasm;  but  had  also  the  ttid  to  convince 
them  of  His  identity.  ^^  It  is  I  myself;  and  in  proof  of  this, 
look  at  the  prints  of  the  nails  remaining  in  my  hands  and 
my  feet*''  John  (zz.  20)  says,  *'He  showed  unto  them 
His  hands  and  His  side.''  From  both  narratives,  it  follows 
that  He  showed  them  the  wounds  in  His  hands.  His  side, 
and  His  feet.  That,  at  his  second  appearing  to  the  Eleven, 
He  spake  to  Thomas  only  of  His  hands  and  His  side,  is 
to  be  explaiued  as  giving  all  the  proof  that  that  sceptical 
r.postle  had  demanded,  (v.  25.)  Alford  gives  a  little  differ- 
ent explanation:  ^'He  probably  does  not  name  the  feet, 

1  Hoftaium,  872.  See  Bynaeus,  (iii.  225,)  ftQcl  I)idroD*8  Chriftiiui  loonogn^ 
pbj,  (Tnmt.  i.  874,)  for  a  diacussion  of  the  Tarioos  forms  of  the  croes. 

>  In  neg.,  see  Paalus,  (Handbach,  iii.  669,)  who  disoussee  this  point  at 
great  length  ;  Winer,  i.  678;  aff.,  Friedlieb,  144;  Meyer  on  Matt,  xxvii.  85. 
Aiford,  **  not  always,  nm  perhaps  generally,  though  oertainly  not  seldom." 

2d* 
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merely  because  the  hands  and  side  would  more  naturally 
offer  themselyes  to  his  examination  than  the  feet,  to  which 
he  flMMt  stoop.^  That  the  feet  were  nailed,  has  been  tiie 
current  view  of  commentators.^ 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  the  feet  of  the  Lord 
were  separately  nailed,  or  one  nail  was  used  for  both. 
According  to  Hofinann,  most  of  the  painters  have  repre- 
sented the  feet  as  lying  one  over  the  other,  and  both  pene- 
trated by  the  same  naiL*  Didron  (Christian  Iconogn^hy) 
observes :  **'  Previous  to  the  thirteenth  century,  Christ  was 
attached  to  the  cross  by  three  or  four  nails  indifferently. 
After  the  thirteenth  century,  the  practice  of  putting  only 
three  nails  was  definitively  in  the  ascoidant.'*  On  the 
other  hand,  early  tradition  speaks  of  four  nails.*  It  is  po^ 
sible  that  the  crown  of  thorns  remained  upon  His  head,  aa 
represented  by  the  painters.  Matthew  and  Mark,  who  both 
speak  of  taking  off  the  purple  robe,  say  nothing  of  the 
soldiers  removing  the  crown  of  thorns. 
,  The  prayer,  ^  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do,"  given  only  by  Luke,  (zziiL  34,)  was  prob- 
ably spoken  while  the  soldiers  were  nailing  him  to  the 
cross,  or  immediately  after.  It  doubtless  embraced  aU 
who  took  part  in  ffis  crucifixion — not  only  the  soldiers,  who 
were  compelled  to  obey  the  orders  given  them,  but  the 
Jewish  priests  and  elders,  and  the  Roman  governor — aU 
who  had  caused  His  sufferings,  llie  garments  of  the  cm* 
dfied  belonged  to  the  soldiers  as  their  spoil.  After  the 
four  appointed  to  this  duty  had  divided  His  garments,  they 
sat  down  to  watch  the  body. 

It  was  customary  among  the  Romans  to  affix  to  the 
cross  an  inscription,  rtrXos,  cuna,  in  order  to  point  out  to 
all  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Whether  it  was  borne  before 

»  Tholnek,  Stier,  Lange,  Ebrmrd,  Ewald,  OlBhaaien. 

*  See,  however,  Friedlieb,  AithSol.  145,  note. 

*  See  Winer,  i.  678;  Sepp,  Ti  Stt;  EUioott,  S58. 
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the  crimiiial,  or  upon  bis  neck,  or  was  attached  to  the 
cross,  is  xmcertain ;  bat,  on  reaching  the  place  of  execotion, 
it  was  set  up  over  his  head.  As  this  inscription  is  differ- 
ently giyoi  by  the  Evangelists,  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
it  was  differently  written  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.^ 
Pilate,  who  as  judge  prepared  the  inscription,  took  occa- 
sion to  gratify  his  scorn  of  the  Jews,  who  had  so  thwarted 
him ;  and  his  short  and  dedrive  answer,  when  he  was  re- 
quested by  them  to  change  it,  shows  the  bitterness  of  his 
resentment.  Jones  sees  in  this  a  providential  acknowledg- 
ment of  Jesus,  by  public  authority,  as  King  of  the  Jews. 
Greswell  supposes  this  request  may  have  been  made  before 
the  arrival  at  Calvary. 


Friday,  15th  Nisan,  7th  April,  783.    a.  d.  30. 

While  banging  upon  the  croee,  the  mnltitades,    Matt.  xxriL  89-44. 
as  they  paased  bj,  reriled  and  derided  Him.    In    Mask  xt.  29-82.    • 
this  mookefy  the  bi|^  priests  and  scribes  and  elders,    Luks  zzilL  85-48. 
and  even  the  two  malefaoton,  joined.    From  the 
cross,  beholding  His  mother  standing  near  bj  with    Johm  zix.  25-27. 
John,  He  commends  him  to  her  as  her  son,  and  her 
to  hhn  as  his  mother ;  and  John  takes  her  to  his 
own  boose.    Darkness  now  orerspreads  the  land    Matt.  xzriL  45-6S. 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  boor,  and  daring  this    Mask  xt.  88-41. 
period  He  sufflsrs  in  silence.    Afterward  drink  is    Luks  xxiiL  44-49. 
giren  Him,  and  after  He  had  drunk  He  commends    John  xix.  28-80. 
His  spirit  to  Ood,  and  dies.    At  this  moment  the 
reO  of  the  temple  is  rent,  the  earth  shakes,  the  rocks 
are  rent,  and  grares  opened.    The  centurion  bears 
witness  thai  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  women  of 
Galilee  go  home  smiting  their  breasts. 

The  place  of  crucifixion  being  near  the  dty,  and  great 
multitades  being  gathered  at  the  feast,  it  was  natural  that 

>  See  Pearson  on  Creed,  art  4;  A.  Clarke  on  Matt  xxriL  87. 
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man  J  dioiild  oome  to  look  apoD  Him,  whom  all  knew  1»y 
reputation,  and  most  in  person.  From  the  time  of  the 
crucifixion  to  the  time  when  the  darkness  b^an,  sufficient 
time  elapsed  to  aUow  ffis  enemies,  who  hastened  to  the 
spot,  to  behold  EBm  npon  the  cross.  Matthew  (zzriL 
39-44)  divides  those  who  reviled  Him  into  three  classes :  the 
rabble,  or  passers  by ;  the  chief  priests,  elders,  |md  scribes ; 
and  the  male&ctors.  (So  Mark  xv.  29-32.)  Lake  says, 
that  ^  the  rulers  with  the  people  derided  Him,^  which  im- 
plies that  the  mlers  began  the  mockery.  He  adds,  that 
the  soldiers  also  ^  mocked  Him,  coming  to  Him,  and  offer- 
ing Him  vin^ar."  Some,  as  Stier,  wonld  identify  this 
with  the  offer  to  Him  of  the  mixed  wine  as  He  was  about 
to  be  nailed  to  the  -cross ;  some,  as  lichtenstein,  to  the 
giving  of  vinegar  jnst  before  His  death.  Most  probably, 
however,  it  is  to  be  distingoidied  from  these,  and  refers  to 
something  done  a  little  before  the  darkness  began ;  perhaps, 
as  the  soldiers  were  eating  thdr  dinner  near  the  cross.* 
The  vinegar  was  doubtless  the  sonr  wine,  or  posca,  whidi 
they  nsnally  drank.  Their  offers  were  in  derision,  no  wine 
being  actually  ^ven. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  both  of  the  male&ctors  reviled 
Him,  or  but  one.  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  both ;  Luke 
of  but  one.  According  to  some,  both  joined  at  first  in  the 
general  derision ;  but,  beholding  the  godlike  patience  and 
forbearance  of  Jesus,  and  knowing  on  what  grounds  He 
was  condemned,  one  repents,  and  begins  to  reprove  his 
more  wicked  companion.*  The  obvious  objection,  however, 
to  this  is,  that  the  first  act  of  one  so  converted  could 
scarcely  be  to  reprove  in  another  what  he  had  but  a  few 
moments  before  been  guilty  of  himself.  This,  perhaps,  b 
more  plausible  than  sound.  Most,  after  Augustine,  sup- 
pose that  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  in  general  terms  of 

1  QrMweU,  Alford.  •  8o,eul7,iiiaBj;  nooitlj,  Luige. 
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them  as  a  dais  of  peraona  that  jcined  in  deriding  JeaoSy  but 
without  meaning  to  say  that  both  actually  derided  Hinu' 
At  what  time  the  words  were  spoken  by  the  Lord  to  the 
penitent  thief^  we  are  not  told.  Most  place  them  before 
Wb  words  to  His  mother  and  to  John,  (John  zix.  25-27.)  * 
They  were  thus  the  second  words  spoken  from  the  cross. 

We  cannot  determine  whether  the  mother  of  Jesus,  or 
any  of  the  women  diat  followed  Him  from  Galilee,  or  any 
of  the  apostles,  were  present  at  the  time  He  was  nailed  to 
the  cross ;  but  if  not  there,  some  of  them  soon  after  came, 
doubtless  hoping  to  comfort  Him  by  their  presence.  For  a 
time,  they  would  naturally  stand  at  a  distance,  till  the  first 
outbreaks  of  anger  and  mockery  were  past,  and  His  chief 
enemies,  satiated  with  the  spectacle,  had  withdrawn.  The 
statement  of  the  Synoptists,  (Matt,  xxyii.  65, 56 ;  Mark  xv. 
40,  41 ;  Luke  xxiiL  40,)  that  His  acquaintance  and  the 
women  that  followed  BSm  from  Galilee  stood  a&r  o£^ 
seems  to  refer  to  a  later  period,  and  after  the  darkness ;  per- 
haps, to  the  moment  of  His  death.  The  incident  narrated 
by  John  may  thus  have  been  a  little  before  the  darkness 
began ;  and  after  this  the  disciples,  terrified  by  it  and  the 
signs  that  attended  Wa  death,  did  not  dare  approadi  the 
cross.  Erafit,  however,  (150,)  supposes  that  it  was  after 
the  darkness  that  His  mother  and  John,  with  the  other 
women,  approached  Him,  and  that  the  Synoptists  refer  to 
an  eariier  period. 

According  to  many,  John  at  once  took  Mary  to  his 
home,  or  the  house  he  was  occupying  during  the  feast; 
for  it  does  not  appear  otherwise  that  he  had  any  house  in 
Jerusalem  of  his  own.*    A  confirmation  of  this  is  found  in 


1  Ebnurd,  Da  Cost%  Lichteoitein.  Mejer  finds  two  traditioDB ;  and  Al- 
fi)rd,  thftt  MftUhew  and  Mark  report  more  geuerally  and  leas  accuratelj  thao 
Luke.    For  a  statement  of  opinions,  see  Bjnaeus,  iiL  867. 

•  Ebrard,  Stier,  Da  Costa,  OreswelL 

*  Townsoo,  Gresweil,  Stier,  Meyer. 
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the  &ot  that  the  Synoptbts  do  not  mention  her  name 
among  those  that  beheld  afiff  off  at  the  hour  of  Hia  death. 
It  has,  dierefore,  been  mferred  that  Jesus,  in  his  oompaa- 
sion,  would  spare  her  the  pain  of  seeing  His  dying  agonies, 
and  BO  provides  that  she  be  taken  away.'  But  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  words,  ^  And  fix>m  that  hour  that 
disciple  took  her  unto  his  own  house,''  mean  any  more 
than  that  ever  after  this  she  was  a  member  of  John's 
household,  and  was  treated  by  him  as  a  mother.?  But  ii 
John  then  led  Mary  away  from  the  place  of  crucifizicm,  he 
must  afterward  have  returned,  as  he  declares  himself  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  piercing  of  the  side,  and 
the  flowing  out  of  the  blood  and  water,  (zix.  35.)  Whether 
he  was  the  only  apostle  present  at  the  Lord's  death,  is 
matter  of  coiyecture.  This  is  supposed  by  Stier ;  but  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  others,  if  not  daring  to  i^roach 
near,  should  not  have  looked  on  fit>m  a  distance. 

That  the  darkness  was  no  natural  darkening  of  the  sun, 
but  a  supernatural  event,  is  recognized  by  all  who  do  not 
wholly  deny  the  supernatural  element  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
ratives. The  attempt  to  bring  it  into  connection  with  the 
eclipse  mentioned  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  has  been  already 
mentioned  ;  and  that  it  could  have  been  caused  in  such  a 
way  is  disproved  by  the  fiiot  that  it  was  then  full  moon. 
The  attempt  of  Seyffiuth  to  show  that  the  Jews  mi^t  then 
have  kept  the  Passover  on  the  25th  March,  finds  no  de- 
fenders.' Some,  however,  would  connect  it  with  the  earth- 
quake, and  explain  it  as  the  deep  gloom  that  not  unfre- 
quently  precedes  such  convulsions  of  nature.*  But  this 
supposes  that  the  earthquake  was  a  mere  natural  event, 
whereas  this  also  was  plainly  extraordinary.  The  darkness 
began  at  the  sixth  hour,  or  twelve  a.  m.,  and  continued  till 
the  ninth,  or  three  p.  ic    The  forms  of  expresnon,  ^*  over 

>  Bengel.  •  Luthtfdt,  it  4S1 ;  LiohfteniteiB,  44B. 

•  See  Winer,  iL  482.  «  Pealtie,  Hendbooh,  iii.  704. 
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an  the  land,'*  irwrw  rrfr  yrgv^  (Matthew,)  **  over  the  whole 
land^"  oXjiv  ^¥  yrgv^  (Mark  and  Luke,)  do  not  determine  how 
&r  the  darkness  extended.  Many  would  confine  it  to  the 
land  of  Judea,  as  our  version  does,  except  in  Luke,  where 
it  is  rendered,  ^  over  all  the  eartlL" '  If,  however,  it  ex- 
tended beyond  Judea,  the  phrase  ^^  whole  earth  ^  need  not 
be  taken  in  its  most  literal  sense,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  general  expression,  embracing  the  countries  adjacent.* 
Some,  however,  would  extend  it  over  all  that  part  of  the 
earth  on  which  the  sun  was  then  shining.* 

That  during  this  period  of  darkness  many  of  the  by- 
standers should  have  left  the  place  of  crucifixion  and  re- 
turned to  the  dty,  is  probable,  though  not  stated.  Stier, 
however,  aflirms,  ^  No  man  dares  to  go  away,  all  are  laid 
under  a  spell ;  others,  rather,  are  attracted  to  the  place." 
But  when  we  consider  that  the  Lord's  enemies  ^ould 
naturally  construe  this  darkness  as  a  sign  of  Gk>d's  anger 
against  Him,  if  they  gave  it  any  supernatural  character, 
any  such  fear  can  scarce  be  attributed  to  them ;  nor  does  it 
^pear  in  their  subsequent  conduct.  That  some  of  the 
spectators  remained,  appears  from  Matthew's  words,  (xxvii. 
47,)  that  there  were  some  standing  there  when  He  called 
for  Elias.  (See  also  Luke  xxiii.  48.)  It  is  probable,  though 
not  explicitly  stated,  that  the  darkness  dispersed  a  few 
moments  before  the  Lord's  death,  and  that  the  returning 
light  emboldened  His  enemies  to  renew  their  mockeries.* 

The  cry  of  Jesus,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  "  was  about  the  ninth  hour ;  either  a  little 
before  the  cessation  of  the  darkness,*  or  just  after  its  cessa- 
tion.*   So  &r  as  appears,  during  the  three  hours  of  gloom, 

>  So  Ebrard,  Olshftosen,  A.  Clarke;  Norton,  who  renders  it,  "oyer  the 
whole  ooontrj." 

t  Merer,  Lange. 

*  So  Alford,  who  makes  the  fact  of  the  darkness  at  Jemsalem  all  that  the 
Erangelists  testify  to  as  within  their  personal  knowledge. 

«  Stier,  liohtenstein.  *  Slier,  Ellicott.  *  OretweU. 
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the  Lord  was  nlent,  and  doabdeaa  all  were  ailent  around 
Him.  But  by  whom  were  His  words  imderstood,  as  a  call 
for  Ehas  ?  From  the  similarity  of  soond,  the  Roman  sol- 
diers might  have  so  misonderstood  Him;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  knew  muoh  of  the  current  Jewish  ex- 
pectations respecting  Elias  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Lightfoot  explains  it^  thai  the  word  ^^  EU  "  is  not  properly 
Syriao,  and  thus  was  strange  to  the  Syrian  ear,  and  de- 
ceived the  standers  by.  But  such  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Jews,  whether  they  were  from  Judea  or 
from  other  lands,  is  not  easily  credible.  Some,  however, 
affirm  that  the  Jews,  terrified  by  the  darkness,  now  b^an 
to  fear  that  the  day  of  God's  judgment  was  actually  at 
hand;  and,  in  their  superstitious  terror,  naturally  inter- 
preted Christ's  words  as  a  call  for  him,  the  prophet,  whose 
coming  was  closely  connected  in  their  minds  with  the  great 
day  of  Gk>d.*  But  this  is  not  consistent  with  what  follows. 
The  general  view,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the  right  one^ 
that  they  wilfully  perverted  His  meaning,  and  made  the 
cry  of  distress  an  occasion  of  new  insult  and  ridicule.' 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  words  of  the  by- 
standers, ^^  this  man  calleth  for  Elias,"  one  of  them  is  said 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  to  run  and,  taking  a  sponge  and 
filling  it  with  vinegar,  to  give  Him  to  drink.  This  act, 
which  in  those  Evangelists  seems  unexplained,  may  have 
followed  from  His  words,  which  are  recorded  only  by 
John,  (xix.  28,)  '^  I  thirst."  We  may  thus  arrange  the 
events:  Immediately  after  His  exclamation,  ^^My  Qodf 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  He  adds,  ^^  I  thirst"  One 
of  those  present,  perhaps  a  soldier,  perhaps  a  spectator, 
moved  by  a  sudden  feeling  of  compassion,  prepares  die 
vinegar,  which  was  at  hand,  and  makes  ready  to  give  Him 
to  drink.    Whilst  doing  this,  the  others  call  upon  him  to 

I  Olflhauaen,  Laoge,  Jones. 

•  Hejer,  Alexander,  Alford»  Friedlieb,  EUiootU 
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wait  a  little,  that  they  might  see  whether  Ellas  would  come 
to  save  Him,  (Matt.  xxviL  49.)  He,  however,  gives  Jesus 
the  drmk,  and  then,  having  satisfied  his  compassionate  im- 
pulse, mockingly  adds,  ^'  Let  alone,  now  we  will  wait  for 
Elias,"  (Mark  xv.  86.)  Thus  the  words  of  Matthew  will  be 
those  of  the  spectators ;  those  of  Mark,  the  words  of  the 
giver  of  the  drink.  John  (xix.  20)  omits  this  mockery, 
and  merely  says,  in  general  terms,  ^  they  filled  a  sponge 
with  vinegar,^  Ac  Luke  (xziiL  86)  may  be  referred  to 
earlier  mockeries.* 

After  Jesus  had  received  the  vinegar.  He  cried  out 
with  a  loud  voice,  ^  It  is  finished.'*  The  Evangelist  adds, 
^  And  He  bowed  His  head,  and  gave  up  the  ghost,'*  (John 
zix.  30.)  Luke  (xxiii.  46)  narrates  that  ^  When  He  had 
cried  with  a  loud  voice,  He  said,  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I 
commend  my  spirit :  and  having  said  thus.  He  gave  up  the 
ghost"  Matthew  and  Mark  both  mention  that  He  cried 
with  a  loud  voice,  but  do  not  relate  what  He  said.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  His  words  given  by  John,  ^  It  is 
finished,"  were  spoken  before  those  given  by  Luke, 
^Father,  iuto  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."*  Having 
taken  the  vinegar,  which  gave  Him  a  momentary  relief 
from  His  thirst.  Be  says,  feeling  that  the  end  was  at  hand, 
^  It  is  finished."  He  now  turns  to  God,  and,  addressing  to 
GQm  His  dying  prayer,  bows  Wa  head  and  dies. 

The  order  of  the  words  spoken  by  our  Lord  fix)m  the 
oross  may  be  thus  ^ven :— -Before  the  darkness:  1st.  His 
prayer  for  Wa  enemies.  2d«  His  promise  to  the  penitent 
thief  dd.  Wa  charge  to  His  mother  and  to  John.  During 
the  darkness :  4th.  His  cry  of  distress  to  Gk>d.    After  the 

>  See  Stler,TiiL  14-18;  Alexander  in  loco.  Ae  to  the  kind  of  drink  giren 
Him,  end  the  motiye  with  which  it  was  giyen,  see  Tsrioos  suppositioDs  ux 
^jnaeus,  iii  428.  As  to  the  hyssop  branch  on  which  the  sponge  was  put, 
see  Boyle,  Joar.  Sac.  Lit,  Oct  1849. 

•  M^yer,  Stier,  Ds  Costa,  AUbrd. 
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cUrkneM :  5th.  HiB  excbunaticMi,  ^*I  thirsf  Otlu  His  de> 
oburatioiif  that  *^  It  is  finished."  7th«  The  final  oommenda- 
tion  of  His  spirit  to  CUkL'  Ebrard  would  thus  arrange  the 
first  three :  1st.  His  prayer  for  Ws  enemies.  2d.  His  charge 
to  His  mother  and  John.  8d.  His  promise  to  the  penitent 
thief  Kraft's  order  is  as  foUows :  1st.  His  prayer  for  His 
enemies.  2d.  His  {Nromise  to  the  penitoit  thieC  3d.  His 
cry  of  distress  to  Qod.  4th.  His  charge  to  His  mother  and 
John.  5th.  His  exclamation^  *^I  thirst.**  6th.  ^It  is  fin- 
ished.'*   7th.  Conmiendation  of  His  spirit  to  Qod. 

The  quaking  of  the  earth,  and  the  rending  of  the  veil  of 
the  temple  and  of  the  rooks,  appear  fix>m  Matthew  and 
Mark  to  have  been  at  the  same  instant  as  His  death.  Luke, 
(xYJii.  45,)  who  mentions  only  the  rending  of  the  veil,  speaks 
as  if  it  took  place  when  the  son  was  darkened ;  but  his  lan« 
goage  is  generaL  Meyer's  interpretation  of  the  statement 
that  ^*  there  was  a  darkness  over  all  the  earth  until  the  ninth 
hour,"  as  denoting  only  a  partial  obscuration  of  the  sun, 
but  that  at  the  ninth  hour  it  ^^  was  darkened  "  and  whdly 
disappeared  from  sight ;  and  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
veil  of  the  temple  was  rent,  has  little  substantial  in  its  &yor. 
Darkness,  in  which  the  sun  was  still  visible,  could  scarcely 
be  so  called.  The  first  statement,  v.  44,  is  the  effect ;  the 
second,  v.  45,  the  cause.'  Perhaps  the  darkness  may  have 
deepened  in  intensity  to  its  dose.  That  the  rending  of  the 
veil  could  not  be  ascribed  to  an  earthquake,  however  vio- 
lent, is  apparent.  There  were  two  vdls,  one  before  the 
holy  and  one  before  the  most  holy  place,  (Exod.  zxvL  31- 
36.)    It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  latter  is  here  meant. 

The  account  given  by  Matthew  only  (xzviL  52,  53)  of 
the  opening  of  the  graves  and  appearing  of  many  bodies  of 
the  saints,  some,  as  Norton,  have  rejected  as  an  interpola- 
tion. There  is,  however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of 

1  Stier,  Oreswell,  and  manj.  •  Oostenee  in  looo. 
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the  text.  The  graves  seem  to  have  been  those  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Jemsalenu  That  those  who  arose 
are  oalled  ^saints,''  ^T^  does  not  determine  who  are 
meant ;  whether  some  who  had  died  recently,  perhaps  since 
Christ  began  His  ministry,  or  some  who  died  kmg  before, 
and  had  been  buried  there,  perhaps  patriarchs  and  pro]:A« 
ets.  From  the  &ct  that  they  appeared  to  many,  the  pre- 
somption  is,  that  they  had  not  long  been  dcuE^l,  and  thns 
were  recognised  by  diose  to  whom  they  appeared.  That 
their  resurrection  was  after  Christ's  resarrection,  although 
the  opening  of  their  tombs  was  at  His  death,  best  harmo- 
nizes with  the  scope  of  the  narrative.  This,  however,  is 
questioned  by  Meyer,  who  supposes  the  Evangelists  to  say 
that  they  came  out  of  the  graves  at  His  death,  but  did  not 
enter  the  holy  city  till  after  His  resurrection.'  After  He 
had  arisen,  they  appeared  openly,  their  resurrection  thus 
giving  force  and  meaning  to  His.  But  it  was  the  Lord's 
resurrection,  not  death,  that  opened  the  gates  of  Hades. 
Dying,  the  rocks  we^e  rent  and  the  doors  of  the  sepulchres 
were  opened ;  but,  rising.  He  gave  life  to  the  dead.'  Da 
Costa  (420)  places,  however,  the  opening  of  the  graves 
also  subsequent  to  the  resurrection.  Whether  those  thus 
raised  were  raised  in  the  immortal  and  incorruptible  body, 
and  soon  ascended  to  heaven ;  or  whether,  like  others,  they 
died  again,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  In  &vor  of 
tiie  former  is  the  language,  they  ^  f^peared  unto  many," 
cFc^vurATotiy  iraXXois ;  which  implies  that  they,  like  the  Lord 
Himself,  after  His  resurrection,  were  not  seen  by  all,  but 
only  by  those  to  whom  they  wished  to  manifest  them- 
selves.* 

The  impresaon  made  upon  the  centurion  by  all  the 

>  SoBynaeaa. 

•  Calvin,  Ligfaifbot,  Whitby,  A.  Clarke,  Calmet,  Qreawell,  Krafil,  Ebrard, 
Bengel,  Alford. 

*  For  early  opinions,  aee  Calmet,  translated  in  Journal  Sao.  Lit.  1848, 
ToL  L    See  also  Lardner,  is.  888 ;  S^p,  yi  iOl, 
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wonderfbl  erentB  aoooaipaDyiiig  the  Lord's  deftth,  was  much 
that  he  apeBij  testified  his  conviotioii,  as  ghren  by  Matthew 
andMa^  tint  Jesos  was^the  (a)  Son  of  GkMl;'*  as  given 
by  Luke,  **  Certainly,  this  was  a  rigfateons  man.^  Hie  lat- 
ter w<Hrds  are  explained  by  Alford  thus :  ^Traly,  this  man 
was  tnithfiil ;  ^  that  is,  He  had  asserted  ffimsdf  to  be,  and 
He  was,  the  Son  of  God.  Thus  the  expressicms  of  the 
Evangdists  are  made  identical.  More  probably  He  ut- 
tered at  different  times  both  expressions. 


Fbidat,  15th  Ni8AKy  7th  April,  783.    a.  d.  30. 

Sooiiaft^  the  Lord^  death,  ihe  chief  prieBtBoame    Johh  ziz.  81*87. 
to  mate,  requesting  that  the  bodies  might  be  taken 
down  before  sunset,  because  the  next  day  was  the 
Sabbath.    Obtaining  their  request,  the  legs  of  the  two 
malefiuitorB  are  brolceQ  to  hasten  their  death;  bulJe- 
sns,  being  found  ahready  dead,  is  pierced  with  a  wpwr 
in  the  side.    At  this  time,  Joseph  <^  Arimathea  goes    Hait.  xzriL  67-60. 
to  Pilale,  and  informing  him  that  Jesus  was  already    John  xix.  88-48. 
dead,  asks  His  body  for  burial ;  and  Pilate,  after  satis-    Mabk  xv.  42-46. 
fying  himself  that  He  was  actually  dead,  orders  the    Luke  xxiii.  50-54. 
body  to  be  giren  him.    Aided  by  Nicodemus,  Joeei^ 
took  the  body,  and  winding  it  in  linen  cloths  with 
spices,  laid  it  in  his  own  sepuldure,  in  a  garden  near 
the  cross;  and  shut  up  the  sepuldire.    Some  women    Lvki  xxiil  66,  66. 
beheld  where  He  was  laid,  and,  returning  home,  pre-    Matt,  xxril  61, 
pared  spices  and  ointments,  that  they  might  embalm    Mabk  xy.  47. 
Him  after  the  Sabbath  was  past   During  the  Sabbath 
the  council  obtains  permission  fW)m  Pilate  to  seal  up   Matt.  xzriL  62-66. 
the  sepulchre  and  to  place  a  watch,  lest  the  disciples 
should  steal  the  body. 

It  was  the  oostom  of  the  Romans  to  permit  the  body  to 
remain  on  the  cross  till  it  was  consumed  by  the  birds  and 
beasts,  or  wasted  by  oormption.^    But  it  was  an  express 

*  Pearson  on  Creed,  art  4. 
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oommttid  of  the  law,  (Deal.  zzL  23,)  that  the  body  should 
not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,bnt  most  be  taken  down 
and  buried  the  same  day.^  Aside  from  this  command  of 
the  law,  it  was  probably  thought  desirable  by  the  rulers, 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  should  be,  as  early  as  possible, 
removed  from  public  sight.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
Jews  who  came  to  Filate  knew  that  He  was  actually  dead; 
but  their  request  that  the  legs  of  the  crucified  might  be 
1»x>ken,  implies  that  they  did  not.  If  so,  they  must  have 
come  to  Pilate  about  three  p.  m.,  or  a  little  before  His  death. 
I^  however,  they  did  know  that  He  was  dead,  as  is  not  im- 
probable from  the  marked  circumstances  that  attended  the 
act  of  dissolutiou,  their  request  had  reference  to  the  two 
male&ctors,  who  were  still  living ;  and  perhaps  also  was  de- 
signed to  make  the  death  of  Jesus  certain.'  Tiiat  the  natural 
effect  of  the  breaking  of  their  legs  would  be  to  hasten  death 
is  plain,  and  this  was  the  end  the  Jews  sought.  Usually 
the  Romans  did  not  in  this,  or  any  other  way  hasten  it ; 
though  sometimes  the  crucified  were  subjected  to  personal 
injuries,  as  pounding  with  hammers  or  breaking  of  limbs,  in 
order  to  increase  their  sufferings.  The  term  crurifragium^ 
though  literally  applicable  only  to  the  breaking  of  the  legs, 
and  which  sometimes  constituted  a  separate  punishment, 
seems  to  have  been  applied  to  various  other  acts,  which 
tended  to  increase  the  pain,  and  so  to  shorten  life ;  and 
may  have  included  the  use  of  the  spear.  The  Jews  wished 
not  to  increase  their  sufferings,  but  to  hasten  death  ;  and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  the  soldiers  were  directed,  if 
the  breaking  of  the  legs  should  not  prove  suflSicient,  to  use 
other  means.*  Whether,  in  addition  to  the  breaking  of  the 
legs  of  the  two  male&ctors,  other  violent  means  were  used, 
is  not  certain  ;  but  the  narrative  does  not  imply  it. 

The  object  of  piercing  the  Lord's  side  was  not  so  much 

1  Josepbusi  War,  4.  5.  3 ;  Josh.  x<  26.  •  So  If^er. 

*  FriedUeb,  ArobAoL  16i. 
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to  cause  death  as  to  make  sore  that  He  was  already  dead. 
Which  side  was  |»erced,  is  not  said ;  and  the  painters,  as 
well  as  commentators,  haye  been  divided  in  ofmiion :  most, 
howerer,  suppose  the  left  side.  "With  what  intent  does  the 
apostle  mention  the  flowing  oat  of  the  blood  and  water? 
Does  he  mention  it  as  a  ample  physiological  &ct,  and  in 
proof  of  the  Lord^s  death ;  or  as  a  sapematnral  event,  to 
which  some  special  significance  is  to  be  attadied  ?  As  this 
point  has  an  important  bearing  np<m  the  question  respect- 
ing the  phyacal  caose  of  the  Lord's  death,  it  deserves  oar 
conaderation. 

Lying  at  the  basis  of  aD  inquiries  respecting  the  Lord's 
death,  physiologically  regarded,  is  the  question  whether  He 
died  as  other  omcified  persons  died,  death  being  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  His  phyacal  sufferings;  or  whether 
He  gave  up  Wa  life  by  an  immediate  act  otWa  own  will, 
or  by  an  immediate  act  of  Wb  Father  in  answer  to  His 
prayer.  The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the 
early  Church,  though  by  no  means  universally.'  Of  recent 
writers  may  be  mentioned  Tholuck :  ^*  By  an  act  of  power 
the  Redeemer  actually  separated  ffis  spirit  from  Wa  body, 
and  placed  it,  as  a  deposit,  in  His  Father's  keeping."  Al- 
ford :  ^*It  was  Wa  own  act, — ^*no  feeling  the  approach  of 
death,'  as  some,  not  apprehending  the  matter,  have  com- 
mented, but  a  determined  delivering  up  of  His  spirit  to  the 
Father."  Stier :  ^^  He  dies,  as  the  act  of  His  will,  in  full 
vigor  of  life." '  If  this  opinion  be  correct,  and  Jesus  died 
by  His  own  act,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it  can  be  said 
that  He  was  slain  by  the  Jews.  Ws  death  was  in  conse- 
quence of  His  own  volition,  and  not  of  any  sufferings  in- 
flicted upon  Him  by  His  enemies.  We  therefore  conclude, 
that  though  He  voluntarily  gave  ffimself  to  death,  and  sub- 
mitted to  be  nailed  to  the  cross,  yet  that  death  came  to 

*  See  Stroud,  Physical  Canse  of  Chrisf  a  Death.    London,  1847,  p.  47. 
s  In  like  way  speak  Greswell,  Alexander,  Jones,  Banmgarten. 
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Him  as  to  the  two  malefiu^ors,  natorally,  not  sapernata- 
rally ;  and  was  the  consequence  of  His  physical  siuSerings, 
aggravated  by  mental  disU'ess.^ 

Many,  however,  have  foand  difficulty  in  explaining,  in 
this  way,  the  quickness  of  the  Lord's  death.  He  was  not 
upon  the  cross,  at  the  longest,  more  than  six  hoars ;  while 
it  is  well  known  that  the  great  majority  of  the  crucified 
live  at  least  twelve  honrs ;  many,  one  or  two  days ;  and 
some,  three  or  four  days.  But  there  seems  no  valid  reason 
why  we  may  not  attribute  this  speedy  decease  to  the  great 
physical  weakness  caused  by  His  previous  bodily  and  men- 
tal sufferings,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  agonies  of  cruci- 
fixion. That  those  sufferings  were  most  intense  we  know 
from  the  account  given  of  the  hour  passed  at  Gethsemane ; 
and  that  the  Lord,  already  exhausted  by  His  great  spirit- 
ual conflicts  with  the  power  of  darkness,  by  the  excitement 
and  fatigue  of  that  awful  night,  and  by  the  scourging 
inflicted  upon  Him,  should  have  died  so  much  sooner  than 
was  usually  the  case,  can  excite  no  surprise.  Nor  do  the 
objections  of  Stroud,  based  upon  the  natural  vigor  and 
healthfulness  of  the  Lord's  body ;  the  short  duration  of  His 
mental  agony  in  the  garden ;  and  the  proof  of  unabated 
physical  strength  shown  by  the  loudness  of  voice  with 
which  He  uttered  Wa  last  words  upon  the  cross,  seem  of 
much  weight.* 

Those  who  regard  the  Lord's  death  as  a  natural  event, 
yet  one  whose  quick  consummation  is  not  adequately  ex- 
plained by  the  pains  attendant  upon  His  crucifixion,  are 
forced  to  give  another  explanation.  Of  these,  several  have 
been  presented.  One  is  that  of  Stroud,  that  the  immediate 
physical  cause  was  rupture  of  the  heart,  caused  by  the 
great  mental  suffering  He  endured,   (pp.   74  and  143.) 

>  So,  in  inbstanoe,  Pearson,  Bloomfleld,  Strond,  ElHcott 
*  As  to  the  pains  of  crucifixioo,  aod  their  natural  efbcta  in  destroTiog 
life,  see  Ricbter  in  Friedlieb^  Arcb&ol.  155. 
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Another,  that  attaibntes  Wb  death  to  the  pierdDg  of  the 
spear,  is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  evangelical  nar- 
rative, that  it  may  be  at  once  diamissed,  (John  six.  30  and 
83.)  As  the  incident  of  the  flowing  of  the  blood  and  water 
from  His  side  furnishes  the  chief  gronnd  upon  which 
Stroud  rests  his  explanation,  we  turn  to  its  considerar- 
tion. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is,  does  the  Evangelist  nar- 
rate here  a  natural  or  a  supernatural  event?  That  he  at- 
tached some  q>eoial  importance  to  it,  is  apparent  from  His 
words,  (v.  85,)  which  seems  to  refer  diiefly  to  it,'  though 
the  reference  may  be  to  all  related,  vs.  32-34.  Commen- 
tators are  by  no  means  agreed  in  opinion.' 

If  the  former  view  be  correct,  and  the  flowing  of  the 
blood  and  water  was  without  any  miraculous  features,  why 
is  it  here  mentioned  ?  Some  reply,  to  prove  the  reality  of 
the  Lord's  body  as  against  the  DooetSB.*  But  the  reaUty 
of  His  body  had  been  proved,  in  a  thousand  ways,  during 
His  life ;  and  if  "Bib  body,  sensible  to  touch  and  sight,  was 
a  phantasm,  so  might  much  more  eadly  be  this  seeming 
blood  and  water.  According  to  Alford,  it  was  to  show 
that  the  Lord's  body  was  a  real  body,  and  underwent  real 
death,  *^not  so  much  by  the  phenom^ion  of  the  water  and 
blood,  as  by  the  infliction  of  such  a  wound.**  But  the 
Evangelist  had  distinctly  stated  that  Jesus  was  dead  before 
this  wound  was  inflicted ;  and  none  of  the  other  Evangehsts 
mention  the  piercing,  though  all  speak  of  His  death.  But, 
granting  this  to  be  the  intention  of  St.  John,  how  is  the 
reality  of  Hb  death  thus  shown  ?    Are  proper  blood  and 

>  So  Meyer. 

t  Oa  the  one  side  may  be  meDtioned  CalviD,  who  says,  ffaUwdnaU  wnt 
gvidamy  miroeulum  iUe  JingenUt ;  A.  Clarke,  Thoinck,  fibrard,  Ewald,  Al- 
ford ;  on  the  other,  Lightfoot,  Bengel,  Greswell,  Luthardt,  Meyer. 

>  So  Coleridge  in  Stroud :  *'  The  effoaion  showed  the  hntnaii  natore.  It 
was  real  blood,  composed  of  lymph  and  crasaamentnm,  and  not  a  mere  celes- 
tial  ichor,  as  the  Phantaamadsts  allege.*' 
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water  here  meant,  €iqtia  pura  et  veroy  sanguis  pums  ei 
vtffiM,  as  aaid  by  Bengel?  No,  for  this  would  remove  it 
into  the  region  of  the  supemataral.  Have  we,  then,  in 
these  terms,  merely  a  h^diadys  for  reddish  lymph,  or 
bloody  water?  lliis  is  inadmissible.  Does  the  apostle 
then  mean  blood  that  had  decomposed,  and  was  thos  re* 
solved  into  crassamentum  and  serum,  or  the  thick  red  part 
of  the  blood  and  the  aqueous  transparent  part?  This  is 
the  view  taken  by  many ;  and  it  is  9aid  that  we  have  in  this, 
oondnsiye  proof  not  only  of  His  death,  but  that  He  had 
also  been  some  time  dead,  since  the  blood  had  begun  to  de« 
compose.  Thus  Neander  says :  *^  I  must  believe  that  John, 
as  an  eye-witness,  meant  to  prove  that  Christ  was  really 
dead  from  the  nature  of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  the 
wound." 

Admitting,  for  the  moment,  that  the  blood  and  water 
were  the  ccMistituent  parts  of  blood  now  decomposed, 
whence  came  they?  According  to  Stroud,  from  the. peri- 
cardium, into  which,  through  the  rupture  of  the  heart, 
there  was  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  which  was  there 
decomposed.  The  pericardium,  being  pierced  by  the  spear, 
it  flowed  in  crassamentum  and  serum,  ^^  a  Ml  stream  of 
dear  watery  liquid,  intermixed  with  clotted  blood,  exactly 
corresponding  to  the  clause  of  the  sacred  narrative.'* 
Ebrard  (563)  supposes  it  to  have  been  extravasated  blood, 
that,  flowing  into  some  of  the  internal  cavities  of  the  chest, 
there  decomposed,  and  these  cavities  being  opened  by  the 
spear,  the  constituent  parts  made  their  escape. 

Against  all  these  explanations  which  are  based  upon 
the  coagulation  of  the  blood,  and  aside  from  the  physiologi- 
cal objections  to  which  they  are  open,  wo  find  an  invinci- 
ble difficulty  in  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  that  Gk>d  would 
not  suffer  His  Holy  One  to  see  corruption;  and  in  the 
declaration  of  St.  Peter,  that  ^'  His  flesh  did  not  see  cor- 
ruption.*'   Bib  body  was  not  to  see  oorruption ;  or,  in  other 

24 
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words,  the  usual  prooesaes  of  decay  were  not  to  oommenoe 
in  Hb  Deoompodtion  of  the  blood  can  soaroely  be  consid- 
ered as  other  than  the  initial  step  of  cormptiim.  The  full 
separaticm  of  His  soul  and  Wa  body  most  take  place ;  but, 
after  this,  he  'Hhat  had  the  power  of  deadi  ^  had  no  more 
power  over  the  Holy  One. 

The  explanations  of  the  GrOners  and  of  the  Bartholines* 
are  free  from  t^  difficulty,  since  they  do  not  affirm  a 
coagulation  of  the  Mood.  The  former  sappose  that  botii 
pericardinm  and  heart  were  pierced  by  the  spear ;  and  that 
fix>m  the  former  came  the  water,  and  from  the  latt^  the 
blood.  The  statemoit  of  the  elder  GrOner,  that  **the  peri- 
cardium is  full  of  water  when  a  person  dies  after  extreme 
anxiety,**  doetf  not  seem  to  be  sustained  by  fiwts.  That 
there  must  have  been  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  as 
well  as  of  blood  flowing  forth,  appears  from  the  &ct  that 
the  aposde,  standing  doubtless  at  some  distance  from  the 
cross,  was  able  to  distinguish  them.  It  is  in  a  high  degree 
improbable  that  any  such  quantity  of  serum  should  have 
been  found  in  the  pericardium  as  to  be  visible  to  him.  It 
is  also  difficult  to  explain,  in  this  way,  the  flowing  of  the 
blood,  since  the  heart  of  a  dead  person  is  usually  emptied 
of  its  blood ;  or,  if  any  remains,  it  would  flow  very  slowly : 
and  to  say  that  Jesus  was  not  wholly  dead  when  pierced 
with  the  spear,  is  contrary  to  the  sacred  narrative. 

The  second  explanation,  that  of  the  BarthoHnes,  sup- 
poses that  the  water  and  blood  came  from  one  or  both  of 
the  pleural  sacs.  It  is  said  that,  during  the  sufierings  of 
crucifixion,  a  bloody  serum  was  eflhsed  in  these  sacs,  from 
which,  when  pierced  by  the  spear,  it  flowed  out.  But  aside 
from  the  fact  that  such  an  effusion  of  bloody  serum  or 
lymph  as  the  narrative  demands,  is  not  proved  in  cases  of 
crudfied  persons,  if  indeed  in  any  case  whatever ;  there  is 

1  Bee  Strond,  1B6-1S7. 
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the  farther  objection  that  such  bloody  semm  does  not  an« 
0wer  to  the  Evangelist's  ^  Mood  and  water.*' 

We  conclnde,  then,  that  the  attempts  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  as  a  merely  natural  event,  and  upon  physio- 
logioai  grounds,  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.  They  are 
wholly  unable  to  explain  how  so  much  clear  serum,  as  the 
narratiye  plainly  imj^es,  could  have  been  found  in  the  peri- 
oardium,  or  in  the  pleural  sacs,  or  in  any  of  the  internal 
oaTities  which  the  spear  could  hare  reached.  Against  the 
view  that  it  was  coagulated  blood,  stands  the  feet  that  the 
Lord's  body  saw  no  corruption ;  nor  would  any  unlearned 
reader  understand  the  terms  '^ blood  and  water"  of  de- 
composed  blood.  We  therefore  infer,  that  the  event  was 
8(Hnethin^  supernatural.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to  inquire 
into  its  special  significance.  It  may  have  been  a  dgn  to  all 
beholders  that  the  body  was  not  subject  to  the  common 
law  of  corrupticm.  The  spirit  of  Jesus  had  departed,  and 
with  it  that  vital  energy  which  held  together  the  constitu- 
ent elements  of  the  body ;  yet  disorganization  and  dissolu- 
tion did  not  begin.  According  to  Lange,^  it  was  a  agn 
that  the  change  in  the  body,  preparatory  to  the  resurrec- 
tion, had  already  begun ;  the  power  of  Gk>d  was  already 
working  in  it,  to  prepare  it  for  immortality  and  incorrupti- 
bihty. 

It  was  in  the  power  of  governors  of  provinces  to  grant 
private  burial  to  criminals  when  requested  by  friends ;  and 
this  was  usually  done,  except  they  were  very  mean  and  in- 
femous.'  But  for  the  request  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the 
body  would  probably  have  been  buried  in  some  place  ap- 
propriated to  criminals,  and  where  the  two  malefectors 
were  actnaDy  buried.  "They  that  were  put  to  death  by 
the  council  were  not  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchres  of  their 
fethers;  but  two  burying  places  were  appointed  by  the 

>  Note  in  looo.  *  PeAnos,  Creed,  888. 
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ooonoil,  one  finr  those  dam  by  the  sword  and  stnoigied,  iba 
other  for  those  that  were  stoned  or  bnnif  ^  Pilste  oould 
have  no  objeotion  to  granting  Joseph's  request ;  as^  on  the 
one  hand,  his  positien  as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  eot 
titled  him  to  a  &vorable  hearing ;  and,  on  the  other,  ho 
was  not  onwilling  that  the  innooent  yiotim  should  have  an 
honorable  buriaL  (Mark  zv.  46.  He  gave  the  bodj  to 
J(meifik ;  or,  more  literaHj,  mad«  a^  gift  or  present  of  the 
bodj  to  him.)  Aoo(Nrding  to  Mark,  xv.  44,  Hlaite  was 
snrprised  that  He  was  already  dead;  and,  eding  the  oeo* 
tarion,  made  inqoiries  how  long  He  had  been  dead.  How 
is  this  ooming  of  Joseph  related  to  that  of  the  Jews,  (John 
xix.  81,)  who  asked  that  the  bodies  might  be  taken  down  K 
We  may  sni^MMe  that  the  Jews  came  about  3  p.  k.,  be^ 
fore  the  ooming  of  Joseph,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  Lord's 
death.  Joseph  may  have  stood  near  the  cross,  and  heard 
Bis  last  words,  and  dms  have  known  of  His  death  so  soon 
as  it  oocnrred.  He  went  to  Pilate  '^  when  the  even  was 
oome,"  (Matt.  xzviL  67,)  or  from  3-6  p.  m.  Gk>ing  at  once 
to  Pilate  he  informs  him  of  it ;  and  t^e  lattw,  knowing  thait 
sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  for  the  execution  of  the 
order  respecting  the  breaUng  of  the  legs,  or  at  least  for 
their  deatii  after  their  legs  were  broken,  is  surprised.  The 
Jews,  indeed,  may  have  preferred  their  request  after  Joseph 
had  preferred  his,  and  Pilate  have  given  the  soldiers  orders 
to  make  sure  that  Jesus  was  really  dead,  ere  He  was  given 
up  for  burial ;  but  the  former  order  is  most  probable.  It » 
not  necessary  to  sui^>ose  that  Joseph  knew  of  die  purpose  to 
have  the  bodies  taken  down,  though  he  might  have  done  so. 
Joseph,  having  received  permission  to  take  the  body,  is 
aided  by  Nicodemus ;  and,  taking  it  down,  they  wn^  it  in 
linen  cloths,  with  ^^  myrrh  and  aloes  about  an  hundred  pound 
weight,"  which  the  latter  had  brought,  and  lay  it  in  a  new 
sepulchre  in  a  garden  near  at  hand,  which  belonged  to  Jo- 

s  LfghUboton  Matt  xxriiL  68. 
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sqph.'  It  has  been  qveetioned  iriiether  the  Apices  were 
aotmlfy  naed,  beeanse  of  the  sbortiiess  of  time.  But  John's 
words  are  express  that  the  qpieeft  weie  need.  It,  however, 
Tenudns  donbtftil  whether  the  oostomary  embabmng  was 
then  perfeoted.  Lardner  (z.  868)  remarks,  that  ^  all  was 
done,  as  may  reasonaUy  be  sapposed,  after  the  best  man- 
ner, by  the  hands  of  an  iqpothecary  or  confectioner,  or 
perfumer,  ddlled  in  performing  foneral  rites.  Tiiere  must 
have  been  many  sodi  at  Jemsalem.^  Norton'  makes 
the  transactions  of  anohtting  aoid  bnrying  the  body,  to 
hare  ocenpied  many  hoars,  and  the  dawn  of  the  Sab« 
both  to  have  qypeared  ere  all  engaged  in  them  had  left 
the  tomb.  But  it  is  more  probaUe  that  Jos^>h  and  Kico- 
demns  were  themselves  able  to  do  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  done ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  saj^se  that  the  body 
was  embahned  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term.  "  The 
Egyptians  filled  the  interior  of  the  body  with  spices ;  but 
the  Jews,  who  buried  on  the  day  of  decease,  only  wrapped 
tiie  body  round  with  spices.^ '  It  is  probable  that  all  was 
finished  before  the  Sabbath  began.  I^  however,  the  body 
was  then  properly  {nrepared  for  its  burial,  why  did  the 
women,  who  ^  beheld  the  sepulchre  and  how  the  body  was 
laid,"  prqpare  additional  spices  and  ointments  ?  It  could 
not  wen  have  been  firom  ignorance  of  what  Nicodemus  had 
done.  We  must,  therefore,  suppose  that  this  further  anoint- 
ing was  something  customary  ;*  or  that  the  first  was  imper- 
fect, and  this  therefore  necessary;  or  that  it  was  a  mark  of 
lova' 

>  It  is  Dot  eertain  that  Nioodemns  came  till  the  bodj  had  been  taken  from 
fheeross. 

*  Notes,  817. 

*  Hiohaelia  on  Besoireotion,  98;  Greswell,  iii.  260,  note. 
4  Friedlieb,  Arch.  172. 

*  Meyer,  GresweU ;  Alex,  on  Mark  zri  1.  Lange  regards  the  first  as  onlj 
for  the  preserration  of  the  body,  and  the  second  as  the  proper  anointing. 
Jones  affirms,  that,  as  Joseph  and  Nioodemus  were  secret  disciples,  the  wo- 
men had  no  aoqoaintanoe  with  them,  and  did  not  know  their  purpose. 
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The  Lord  was  cnunfied  at  a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew^ 
Ckdgotha,  and  Wb  bodj  was  laid  in  a  sqmldtire  in  a  garden 
near  b j.  The  eite  of  this  aepolchre  has  been  mneh  dia- 
cnflsed,  and  with  great  learning  and  ingennity,  but  without 
leading  to  any  certain  resolt.  For  many  oentoriee  the 
Christian  Church  received,  without  qae6tio%  the  traditioii- 
ary  tomb  beneath  the  dome  of  the  prea^it  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  as  that  to  which  He  was  borne,  and  from 
which  He  aroee.  Of  this  belief  is  still  the  great  body.of 
Christiana  But  a  large  number  .of  modem  travdlers  have 
be«i  led,  by  a  personal  inq>ection  erf*  the  spot,  to  doubt  the 
tradition,  and  have  brought  very  cogent  arguments  against 
it.  Fortunately,  here,  as  often,  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  the  traditionary  site  be,  or  be  not,  the  true  one. 
The  fiust  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  is  a  vital  <me,  but  not 
whether  He  arose  from  a  tomb  in  the  valley  of  Jehosaphat, 
or  on  the  side  of  Acra.  Nor  is,  as  affirmed  by  Williams,' 
^the  credit  of  the  whole  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years 
in  some  measure  involved  in  its  veradty."  Few  will  so 
press  the  in&llibility  of  the  Church  as  to  deny  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  topographical  error.  The  little  value  attached  by 
the  apostles  to  the  holy  places,  appears  from  the  brevity 
with  which  they  speak  of  them  ^en  they  allude  to  them 
at  alL  Kot  to  the  places  of  His  birth  and  of  His  burial 
would  they  turn  the  eyes  of  the  eariy  COiristians,  but  to 
Himself— the  ever-living  One,  and  now  the  great  ffigh 
Priest  at  the  right  hand  of  Qod. 

But  however  unimportant  in  itself  dther  as  confirma- 
tory of  the  Gbspel  narratives,  or  as  illustrating  the  Lord's 
words,  still,  as  a  point  that  has  so  greatly  interested  men, 
it  may  not  be  wholly  passed  by.  A  brief  statement  of  the 
question  will  therefore  be  given,  that  the  chief  data  for  a 
judgment  may  be  in  the  reader's  possession.  It  naturally 
presents  itself  first,  as  a  question  of  topography ;  and,  seo- 

>  Holy  City,  U.  8. 
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<Mid,  of  history.  But  before  we  consider  it  from  either  of 
these  points  of  view,  let  os  note  what  is  said  respecting  the 
places  of  cmeifixion  and  of  burial  by  the  Evaidgelists. 

From  their  statements  it  appears,  First,  that  the  place  of 
<nraoifizion  was  out  of  the  city,  (John  xix.  11 ;  Matt,  xxviii. 
11 ;  Heb.  ziiL  12.)  Second,  it  was  near  the  city,  (John 
xiz.  20.)  Third,  the  sepulchre  was  near  the  place  of  crud- 
fijdon,  (John  xix.  41.)  Fourth,  it  was  in  a  garden  and 
hewn  in  a  rock,  (Matt.  xxviL  60 ;  Mark  zy.  46 ;  John  xix. 
41 ;  Luke  xziiL  63.)  It  may,  perhaps,  be  inferred  from 
Mark  xv.  20,  ''And  they  that  passed  by  railed  on  Him,** 
that  the  cross  stood  near  some  frequented  street,  but  much 
weight  cannot  be  laid  upon  it.  The  name  of  the  place 
where  He  was  crucified  was  Golgotha,  which  Alexander 
calls  ^  an  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  for  skull.'* 
*'The  proper  writing  and  pronunciation  of  the  word,"  says 
lightfoot,  ''  had  been  Golgolta,  but  use  had  now  brought 
it  to  be  uttered  Gk)lgotha."  Some  suppose  it  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a  skull — a  little  hill  so 
shaped ;  *  others,  because  it  was  the  usual  place  of  execu- 
tion. ''  They  come  to  the  place  of  execution  commonly 
called  Gk)lgotha,  not  the  '  place  of  graves '  but  the  place  of 
skulls ;  where,  though  indeed  there  were  some  buried  of 
the  executed,  yet  was  it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  place 
deserved  this  name  rather  than  the  other." ' 

If  the  first  interpretation  of  the  name  be  taken,  it  is  still 
possible  that  it  was*  the  common  place  of  execution.  That  it 
was  a  well  known  spot,  appears  from  the  use  of  the  article, 
(Luke  zxiiL  33 ;  John  xix.  17 ;)  but  it  is  doubtftd  whether 
the  Jews  had  any  one  place  set  apart  as  a  place  of  execu- 
tion ;  *  and  if  so,  would  a  rich  man  like  Joseph  have  had  a 

X  So  Reland,  Mejer,  AlexMider,  Winer. 

•  Lightfoot,  iu.  164;  80  eaiij,  Jerome,  loawn  deooUaiorwn^  GreBwell,  iii. 
S48;  Ewald,  ▼.  484. 

s  See  Kitto,  Bib.  Oyc,  i.  779 ;  Herzofifa  Cyk.,  ▼.  S08. 
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garden  there  ?  H  then,  we  reject  this,  we  may  sappoee 
thftt  the  Lord  wm  tak^i  to  the  nearest  conv^uent  place  m 
the  BaborbB  of  the  city.  In  regard  to  the  epithet "  mount,'' 
api^ed  to  Calvary,  Robniion  denies  that  Ense^bios,  or 
C>Til,  or  Jerome,  or  any  of  the  historiana  of  the  fonrth  or 
fifth  oentnries,  use  it;  and  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  &ct  that 
the  rock  of  Golgotha  was  left  in  the  midst  of  tJie  large  open 
oonrt,  formerly  the  garden,  on  one  side  of  which  a  Basilica 
was  erected.  ^From  this  roek  or  montionle  of  Golgotha 
was  doubtless  derived  the  epitliet  ^  moont'  as  aj^lied  to  tiie 
present  Golgotha  or  Calvary.^  *  According  to  Willis,  the 
rock  of  Calvary  was  part  of  a  little  swell  of  the  ground 
forming  a  somewhat  abrupt  brow  on  the  west  and  south 
sides.  ^This  would  afford  a  convenient  spot  for  the  place 
of  public  execution.  For  the  southwestern  brow  of  the 
rock  has  just  sufficient  elevation  to  raise  the  wretched  su^ 
ferers  above  the  gasdng  crowd,  that  would  naturally  ar- 
range itself  below  and  upon  the  sloping  ridge  opposite.'* ' 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  topographical 
question ;  and  as  this  has  been  most  fully  discussed  by 
Robinson  in  his  **  Biblical  Researches  ^  on  the  one  side,  and 
by  Williams  in  his  **  Holy  City  "  on  the  other,  our  references 
will  be  chiefly  to  them.  As  we  have  seen,  the  place  of  cruoU 
fixion  was  without  the  city.  The  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
is  within  the  present  city  wall.  li^  therefore,  the  present 
wall  were  the  same  that  existed  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  this 
site  could  not  be  the  true  one.  But  it  ih  admitted  that  the 
present  wall  is  not  the  same ;  and  the  point  in  dispute  is, 
Where  did  that  wall  stand?  Josephus  mentions  three 
walls.'    With  the  first,  built  by  David  and  Solomon,  and 

1  i  876,  note  8. 

«  Holj  Oitj,  iL  840.  Ewald  (t.  485,  note)  identifie0  it  with  ''the  Un 
Gareb/'  Jer.  xxxL  89;  Lewin,  (180,)  following  Kntti,  with  Goatfa:  *'Iii 
the  time  of  the  prophete,  OtXrmrj  sppeaiB  to  have  been  celled  Goeth,  and 
was  without  the  dty."    See  p.  86,  where  Gareb  is  identified  with  Bezetha. 

•  War,  6.  4.  2. 
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eiiil»«oiiig  Hoant  Sion,  and  with  the  last,  built  by  Agrippa 
after  Christ's  death,  we  have  no  conoem.  The  question 
eonoerns  only  the  position  of  the  second  widl,  which  began 
at  the  gate  Oennath  in  the  first  wall,  and  readied  to  An- 
tonia,  encircling  the  northern  part  of  the  town.  Did  this 
indade  or  ezdade  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre? 

Into  the  intricate  discusdons  respecting  the  position  of 
Acra,  and  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  enter.  Acra  may  be,  as  maintained  by  Robinson 
and  others,  on  the  north  dde  of  Sion,  and  the  valley  of  the 
Tyropoeon  lie  between  it  and  Sion ;  and  yet  the  position  of 
the  second  wall  be  not  thereby  determined.^  To  determine 
the  podtion  of  the  second  wall,  Josephns  gives  us  the  two 
termini— the  gate  Glennath  in  the  first  wall  and  the  tower 
Antonia ;  and  implies  that  it  ran  not  m  a  straight  line  but 
in  a  cirde,  KVKXoufuy€¥  5c  ro  vpoaupKTUjiv ,  icXifui,  Ac,,  ^  en-» 
circling  the  northern  part,"  Where  was  the  gate  Oen- 
nath? The  name  indicates  that  it  was  a  gate  leading  to  a 
garden,  or  near  one.  By  Robinson  it  is  placed  in  the  first 
wall,  near  the  tower  EDppicus,  which  both  Robinson  and 
Williams  agree  to  have  been  upon,  or  very  near,  the  dte  ^f 
the  modem  dtadd  £1  Kalah,  not  &r  south  or  southeast 
firom  the  present  Jaffit  gate.'  By  others  it  is  placed  fiuther 
to  the  east,  near  the  Bazaars,  which  lie  midway  upon  the 
street  running  firom  the  Jaffit  gate  to  the  temple  wall,  and 
close  to  the  traditional  ^^Iron  Gate,  (ActsziL  10.)'  The 
arguments  upon  either  dde  are  not  condudve;  nor  which- 

1  Much  importaiMM  is,  iodeed,  giren  bj  manj  in  thii  eontroreraj  to  the 
exact  locatioiig  of  Aon  and  the  Tyropoeon ;  so  Williams  and  Robinson. 
Schaffter  makes  tiie  whole  oontroveraj  to  tarn  upon  it  Raomer,  on  the  oon- 
traiy,  who  agrees  upon  these  points  with  Robinson,  does  not  find  that  thej 
decide  the  ooone  of  the  second  walL 

*  So  Raamer.    Aooording  to  Lewin,  this  is  not  Hippioos  but  Phasaelas. 

s  So  WUliams,  Sohaflter.  Lewin  pats  it  east  of  the  three  great  towers  of 
Herod,  and  doe  south  from  the  southwest  oomer  of  the  Pool  of  Hesekiah. 

24* 
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erer  point  be  selected,  does  it  decide  the  question ;  since  it 
is  admitted  by  Robinson,  (I  410,)  Uiat  if  the  second  wall 
ran  in  a  straight  line  from  Hippicos  to  Antonia,  it  would 
leave  the  Holy  Sepulchre  without  the  city.  Still,  the  nearer 
was  this  gate  to  IBppicus,  the  less  the  probability  that  it 
ran  east  of  the  present  sepulchre ;  and  the  probability  di- 
minishes as  the  northern  terminus  is  carried  westward.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  noted  that  all  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
position  of  Hippicus.  Schwartz  places  it  on  a  high  rocky 
hill,  north  of  the  so-called  Orotto  of  Jeremiah;  Fergusson 
identifies  it  with  the  present  Kasr  Jalud;  Bonar  denies 
that  it  is  the  citadel  of  David,  but  assigns  no  site. 

As  to  the  general  position  of  Antonia,  there  is  no 
doubt.  It  was  on  tiie  north  of  the  temple  area,  and  prob- 
ably on  the  northwest  comer.'  Robinson,  however,  makes 
it  to  have  occupied  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  present 
Haram  area.  In  this  discussion  the  difference  is  unim- 
portant. 

With  this  knowledge  of  the  termini,  we  now  ask  as  to 
the  course  of  the  wall.  It  was  not  straight,  but  curved. 
Are  there  any  ruins  by  which  it  may  be  traced  ?  Robinson 
discovered  in  the  present  wall,  at  the  Damascus  gate,  some 
ancient  remains,  which  he  identifies  with  the  guard  houses 
of  a  gate  of  the  second  wall ;  and  the  identification  is  ao- 
cepted  by  Williams.  This  narrows  down  the  question  to 
the  course  of  the  wall  from  the  gate  Gennath  to  the  Da- 
mascus gate.  Are  there  any  remains  that  indicate  its  posi- 
tion between  these  points  ?  West  of  the  Damascus  gate, 
for  about  300  feet,  Robinson  finds  traces  of  an  old  wall, 
which  he  supposes  may  be  the  ancient  second  wall.*  If  cor- 
rect, this  would  remove  its  northern  terminus  so  much 
&rther  westward ;  and  here  it  is  placed  by  Williams.  Sim- 
ilar remains  have  been  found  in  an  angle  of  the  present 

>  BAomer,  889;  Williams,  409.  •  So  Wilson. 
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wady  near  the  Latin  Convent.^  If  it  ib  true  that  these  re- 
mains  mark  the  coarse  of  the  second  wall,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  present  nte  of  the  sepolchre  woold  be  embraced 
within  it,  and  is  thns  disproved. 

On  the  odier  side,  Williams  (ii.  61)  finds  remains  of  two 
ancient  gateways,  as  he  supposes,  of  the  second  wall ;  one 
on  the  sonth  side  of  ruins  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  and 
another  farther  to  the  north,  and  known  by  tradition  as 
the  ^*  Porta  Judidi,''  or  Gate  of  Judgment.  In  these  re- 
mains Robinson,  however,  finds  no  traces  of  the  second 
walL  Of  the  first  he  says,  it  may  have  been  one  of  the  piers 
of  a  portal,  but  not  more  ancient  than  the  hospital ;  of  the 
second,  that  a  single  colunm  furnishes  no  evidence  of  a 
gateway ;  and  that  the  tradition  respecting  the  Judgment 
Gate  goes  no  fiurther  back  than  the  end  of  the  Crusades.* 

All  defenders  of  the  present  Ate  of  the  sepulchre  do  not 
admit,  with  Williams,  that  the  present  gate  of  Damascus  is 
a  gateway  of  the  second  walL  Some  make  it  to  turn  east- 
erly from  the  Gktte  of  Judgment  to  Antonia.* 

The  objection*  to  the  present  site,  drawn  fi*om  the  fitct 
that  the  distance  firom  it  to  the  western  wall  of  the  Haram 
area  is  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  thus  making  the  dty 
much  too  small  for  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  of  weight, 
but  not  decisive,  since  we  know  that  the  ancient  city  ex- 
tended much  fisurther  south  than  the  present.* 

Much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  upon  the  fact  that 
within  the  present  Church  of  the  Sepulchre  is  a  '^  rock-tomb, 
fi>rmed  long  before  th^  church  was  built,  and  which  proba- 
bly belonged  to  an  old  Jewish  sepulchre  of  an  age  prior  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.'^*  ''The  ex- 
istence of  these  sepulchres,''  says  Stanley,  (452,)  ''  proves, 

1  BoMneon,  iii  219 ;  Porter,  i.  109. 

*  See  SohafEter,  46 ;  Barolaj,  226 ;  Lewin,  119. 

s  See  Raumer,  896 ;  Lewin,  Map.  *  Robinson,  i.  410. 

•  See  Bitter,  TheU  xrl  426.  •  WiUis  on  Eoij  Citjr,  ii.  194. 
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almort  to  a  oertaisty,  that  at  some  period  the  site  of  the 
preeent  chorch  most  have  been  outside  the  walls  of  the 
city ;  and  lends  considerable  probability  to  the  belief  that 
the  rock  excavation,  which  perhaps  exists  in  part  sdU,  and 
certainly  onoe  existed  entiroi  within  the  marble  casing  of 
the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  was  at  any  rate  a  really 
ancient  tomb,  and  not,  as  is  often  rashly  asserted,  a  modem 
stmctore  intended  to  imitate  it.^  llie  antiqaity  of  this 
rock-tomb  is,  however,  denied  by  Robinson ;  and  if  this 
ooold  be  proved,  he  denies  the  condosion  that  the  second 
wall  must  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  sepulchre. 

Into  a  consideration  of  the  novel  view  propomided  by 
Fergosson,  that  the  sepulchre  was  in  the  rock  now  under 
the  dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  and  that  this  building  is 
the  identical  church  erected  by  Constantine,  we  are  not 
called  to  enter.  It  is  stated  by  himself  in  Diet,  of  Bible, 
i.  1018,  Ac,  and  rests  mainly  on  architectural  grounds.^ 

A  new  method  of  proving  the  genuineness  of  the  pres- 
ent site  was  presented  by  Finlay,  ^'  On  the  Site  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,**  1847.  He  supposes  that  the  Roman  govern- 
ment had,  from  time  to  time,  accurate  surveys  made  of  its 
territories,  and  that  ^'  maps  were  constructed  indicating  not 
only  every  locality  possessing  a  name,  but  so  detailed  that 
every  field  was  measured ;  ^  and  that  this  was  done  through- 
out the  provinces.  Thus  it  was  in  the  power  of  Constan- 
tine to  trace  the  garden  of  Joseph,  from  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  down,  through  its  successive  owners,  and  at  any 
time  to  identify  it.  He  was  therefore  able  to  find  it,  even 
though  hidden  under  rubbish  and  covered  over  by  the 
temple  of  Venus.  All  depends  here  upon  the  facts  whether 
such  minute  and  accurate  measurements  were  made  at  in- 
tervals; and  if  made,  whether  they  had  been  preserved 

>  For  replies,  see  Williams,  Eclj  City,  U.  90;  Willis,  same,  ii.  196,  note; 
Sohafller,  77;  Robinson,  iiL  S68;  Lewin,  146;  Bdinburgfa  Beriew,  Oct 
1860.    See  also  Fergusson's  Answer  to  the  Review,  London,  Mnirmy,  186L 
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from  the  day  of  the  cnicifizioii  to  the  reign  of  Constantine. 
Either  of  these  is  intrinsioanj  improbable,  and  anything 
Hke  demonstrative  j)roof  seems  to  be  wanting.^ 

We  now  come  to  the  historical  question.  It  is  certain 
that  the  places  of  cmciJBxion  and  burial  most  have  been 
known,  not  only  to  the  disciples,  but  to  the  priests  and 
nders,  and  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  they  could  have  been  forgotten  by 
any  who  were  witnesses  of  the  Lord's  death,  or  knew  of 
His  resurrection.  As  the  apostles,  according  to  a  commonly 
receiyed  tradition,  continued  for  a  number  of  years  after 
this  at  Jerusalem,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  each  site  was 
accurately  known.  Besides,  the  ErangeHsts,  writing  A*om 
twenty  to  fifty  years  after  His  death,  mention  distinctly 
€k>lgotha  and  the  garden.  Down  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Titus,  A.  D.  70,  there  c^  be  no  question  that 
these  places  were  well  known.  During  the  siege  of  the  dty, 
most  or  all  of  the  Jewish  ChristianB  retired  to  Pella,  but  they 
seem  soon  to  have  returned.'  Was  the  city  so  destroyed 
that  the  former  site  of  the  sepulchre  could  not  be  recog- 
nized ?  This  is  not  claimed  by  any  one.  Robinson  (i.  366) 
speaks  of  it  as  ^  a  destruction  terrible,  but  not  total.'' 

I^  then,  the  site  was  known  to  the  Jewish  Christians 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  it  could  not 
well  have  been  forgotten  before  its  second  destruction  by 
Hadrian,  a.  d.  186.  Whether  up  to  this  period  it  had  been 
marked  by  any  monument,  does  not  appear.  This  is  pos- 
sible, although  we  cannot  believe,  as  assumed  by  Chateau- 
briand, that  a  church  was  erected  upon  it.  That  the  city 
was  not  wholly  destroyed  by  Hadrian,  and  that  the  work 
of  rebuilding  began  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war, 
is  historically  proved.  It  became  in  many  respects  a  new 
city,  taking  the  name  of  Aelia  CapitoUna,  by  which  it  was 

1  So  WniiAms,  Holy  City,  fi.  66;  contra,  Schtflter,  6f. 
«  Gieaseler,  i  98. 
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genendly  known  for  many  years.  It  was  at  this  period 
that  the  Jewish  Christian  Churdi  at  Jemsalemfirst  deoted 
a  Gentile  bishc^ ;  and  Ensebins  giyes  a  list  of  his  saoces- 
sors,  twenty-three  in  number,  down  to  the  time  c^  Con- 
stantineJ  From  this  time,  139  to  824  a.  d.,  a  period  of 
about  190  years,  we  know  nothing  of  the  sepulchre  exoept 
what  we  learn  from  a  statement  of  Eusebins,  that  imjnous 
men  had  erected  over  it  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Venus,  first 
covering  it  with  earth.'  When  this  temple  was  erected, 
or  by  whom,  we  do  not  know.  Jerome,  at  a  later  period, 
speaks  of  a  statue  of  Venus  standing  upon  the  spot,  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  time  of  Hadrian.  That  Hadrian  erected 
up<m  the  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  is 
well  known.*  It  is  then  possible,  at  least,  that  at  this  time 
a  temple  to  Venus  may  have  been  also  erected  upon  the 
site  of  the  sepulchre;  the  latter  being  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Christians  a  sacred  spot,  as  was  the  former  in  the  eyes  of 
the  J^ws,  and  therefore  both  alike  dishonored  by  the  Ro- 
mans. How  fitr  the  Roman  government  made  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians,  is  not  dear ;  but 
that  Hadrian  was  so  friendly  to  the  latter  that  he  would 
not  erect  a  temple  over  the  sepulchre,  is  not  shown.^  But 
whether  erected  by  Hadrian  or  not,  there  seems  no  good 
reason  for  doubting  the  statement  of  Eusebius.  The  objeo- 
tion  of  Robinson,  that  his  language  implies  that  Constan- 
tino learned  the  Ate  by  inunediate  revelation,  and  that  there- 
fore it  could  not  have  been  previously  known,  is  hypercriti- 
cal. Eusebius  plainly  means  that  the  thought  of  building  a 
church  over  the  sepulchre,  was  through  divine  impulse.  This 
had  long  been  ** given  over  to  forgetfulness  and  oblivion** 
in  the  purpose  of  its  enemies ;  it  was  buried  out  of  dgfat, 
and  nothing  existed  to  bring  it  to  mind  as  the  place  of  the 
Lord's  burial ;  but  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  actually  thus 

>  WiUiams,  I  815.  *  Robinson,  iii.  857 ;  WiUiams,  u.  889. 

•  Robinion,  i  870.  «  See  QieMeler,  L  185. 
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fergotten.  ^^  In  the  days  of  Constantine  not  the  least  doubt 
was  entertamed  where  the  sepulchre  was  situate ;  but  the 
only  hesitation  was,  whether,  by  removing  the  temple,  the 
sepulchre  itself  could  be  recovered.^' 

Hiat  Constantine  erected  a  diurch  where  the  temple 
of  Venus  stood,  is  admitted ;  that  this  temple  actusdly 
stood  on  die  site  of  the  sepulchre,  must  rest  upon  the  au^ 
thority  of  Eusebius.  This  is  supposed  to  find  some  support 
in  the  fiu^t  that  a  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  contains  a  figure 
of  Venus  standing  in  a  temple  with  the  inscription,  a  a.  c. : 
Ck>lonia  Aelia  Capitolina.*  The  febles  related  by  C!yril  and 
others,  in  connection  with  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  do  by 
no  means  show  that  the  site  of  the  sepulchre  is  fictitious.' 
We  cannot  well  doubt,  that  if  its  true  position  was  wholly 
unknown,  and,  for  purposes  of  pious  fraud,  a  new  one  was 
to  be  selected,  one  would  have  been  taken  free  from  such 
obvious  topographical  difficultief  as  encompass  the  present 
site. 

In  concluding  this  brief  statement,  it  may  be  added 
that,  as  the  topographical  argument  now  stands,  it  seems 
to  make  against  the  genuineness  of  the  present  sepulchre. 
Further  excavations  and  researches  may,  however,  wholly 
change  the  aspect  of  the  question.  The  lustorical  argu- 
ment in  its  &vor  has  not  yet  been  set  aside.  Modem 
opinions  are  about  equally  divided.  While  most  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  writers  defend  its  genuineness,  some  deny 
it ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  many  Protestants  defend  it.^ 

The  next  day,  that  which  followed  the  day  of  prepara- 
tion,«or  the  Sabbath,  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  came 

>  Lewin,  155.  >  See  Williams,  i.  240. 

»  See  Winer,  i.  487,  note  6.  Isaac  Taylor  (Ancient  Christianity,  ii.  277) 
argues  more  forcibly  than  foirly  that  the  whole  was  a  stupendous  fraud. 

4  Among  those  not  already  cited,  who  deny  it,  may  be  mentioned :  Wilson, 
Barclay,  Bonar,  Stewart,  Arnold,  Meyer,  Ewald.  Among  those  who  defend 
it :  Tischendorf,  Olin,  Prime,  Lange,  Alford,  Friedlieb,  Lewin.  Among  those 
who  are  undecided :  Bitter,  Baumer,  Winer,  Bartlett,  Stanley,  Ellieott. 
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to  FQate,  deeiring  that  the  door  of  the  Bepnlchre  might  be 
sealed,  and  a  watoh  set,  to  {Nreveiit  the  dkdi^  from  steal- 
ing the  body ;  alleging,  as  the  gromid  of  their  fear,  Bm 
words,  *^  After  three  days  I  will  rise  again.''  Whether  the 
request  was  made  on  die  Sabbath  itself  or  np<m  the  even- 
ing following,  is  oncertain.^ 

Meyer  r^ards  all  this  aoooont  as  unhistorical,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  the  Pharisees  could  not  have  heard 
Christ's  predictions  respecting  ffis  reaorrection ;  or,  at 
leasts  oonld  not  have  thought  them  worthy  of  attention. 
If  the  disciples  did  not  understand  or  believe  these  predic- 
tions, much  less  would  His  enemies.  But  this  by  no  means 
follows.  He  had  openly  spoken  of  His  death  and  resurrec- 
tion to  Bia  disciples,  (Matt  xvL  21 ;  xviL  22,  23.)  This 
was  then  unintelligiUe  to  them,  because  they  truly  be- 
lieved that  He  was  the  CSirist;  and  when  He  was  actually 
crucified,  in  their  grirfand  despair  all  remembrance  of  Wb 
words  seems  to  have  escaped  them.  To  the  Pharisees  He 
had  spoken  of  the  ogn  of  die  prophet  Jonah  as  to  be  ful- 
filled in  ffimsel^  (Matt.  ziL  40 ;)  and  now  that  He  was 
dead,  they  must  have  thought  of  its  actual  fulfilment. 
Besides,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  they  should  not,  through 
some  of  the  disciples,  have  heard  of  His  words  respecting 
His  resurrection  spoken  to  them.  Judas  must  have  known 
what  his  Lord  said,  and  may  have  told  the  priests.  Hey 
were  &r  too  sagacious  not  to  take  precautions  against  aU 
possible  contingencies.  Even  if  they  did  not  beKeve  His 
resurrection  possible,  and  had  no  faith  in  His  words,  still  it 
was  wise  to  guard  against  the  stealing  of  the  body.  But  it 
is  not  certain  that  they  did  not  fear  that  He  would  rise. 
Did  they  not  know  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus?  and 
might  not  He  who  then  bade  the  dead  arise,  Himself  come 

>  For  the  former,  FriedUeb;  for  the  hitter,  AUbrd.  Budier  putt  Hon  the 
oTening  foUowing  the  cmciflxion,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Sebbeth ;  eo 
Jone^ 
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forth  ?  In  their  state  of  mind,  to  seal  the  stone  and  set 
the  watch  was  a  very  natoral  precantion. 

Bat  why  was  not  the  body  at  once  taken  charge  of  by 
the  Pharisees,  and  not  delivered  into  the  hands  of  His  dis- 
ciples ?  Very  likely  the  request  of  Joseph  for  the  body 
was  something  unknown  and  unexpected  to  them ;  but  as 
it  was  given  to  him  by  permission  of  Pilate,  they  could  not 
interfere.  It  was  of  no  importance  in  what  sepulchre  it 
was  placed,  provided  it  was  secure ;  and  doubtless  they 
knew  that  it  was  in  the  sepulchre  ere  they  sealed  the  Btone. 
When  the  stone  was  sealed,  is  not  said :  many  suppose, 
upon  the  evening  following  the  crucifixion.  *^They  went 
to  Pilate  that  same  evening,  which  now  no  longer  belonged 
to  Friday,  but  formed  part  of  the  Sabbath.'' '  But  let  us 
suppose,  with.  Alford,  that  it  ^^  was  done  in  the  evening 
after  the  termination  of  the  Sabbath.**  This  delay  presents 
no  real  difficulty.  ^'The  prediction  of  our  Lord  was  that 
He  would  rise  the  third  day ;  and  till  it  was  approaching 
they  would  give  themselves  no  concern  about  His  body. 
The  absence  of  it  from  the  tomb  before  the  commencement 
of  that  day,  would  rather  falsify  the  prediction  than  show 
the  truth  of  it.** "  Perhaps  they  relied  on  the  sanctity  of 
the  Sabbath  as  a  sufficient  preventive  against  His  disciples, 
and  thought  no  guard  necessary  till  the  day  was  past. 
Perhaps  they  supposed  at  first  that  with  His  death  all  cause 
of  apprehension  had  vanidied,  and  that  afterward  they  be- 
gan to  reflect,  and  this  step  occurred  to  them.  Of  course 
it  was  in  itself  wholly  unimportant  when  the  stone  was  seat 
ed,  provided  only  that  the  body  was  then  there. 

That  the  account  is  given  by  Matthew  only,  is  readily 
explained  fit)m  the  tacit  that  he  wrote  specially  for  the 
Jews,  among  whom  the  report  of  stealing  the  body  had 
been  put  in  circulation.  It  was  omitted  by  Mark  and  Luke, 
who  wrote  for  another  class  of  readers.' 

>  Miobaelii  on  RwnrreoUoD,  100;  bo  McKnigfat,  Booher. 

•  Towmon,  P8.  'See  MichMlii  on  RMiineotioii»  98. 


PART  vn. 

FROM  THE  BESUBRECnON  TO  THE  ASCENSION;  OR  FROM 
8UNDAT,  9th  APRIL,  {IItb  NISAN,)  TO  THURSDAY,  ICAT 
Idra,  78S.     A.D.  80. 


Sunday,  17th  Niban,  9th  April. 

Ab  tlie  day  began  to  dawn  tliere  was  a  great    Hatt.  xxtQL  ft-4. 
earthquake;  and  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  deaoen^Bng, 
rolled  away  tlie  atone  from  the  door  ciihe  aepulchre, 
and  sat  upon  it    For  fear  of  him,  the  soldiers  be* 
came  as  dead  men.    Immediately  after  came  Mary    Matt.  zztiIL  L 
Magdalene,  and  other  women,  to  embalm  the  body.    Mask  ztL  1. 
As  they  i^roaoh  the  sepulchre,  Maiy  Magdalene,    Lukb  xzit.  1. 
beholding  the  stone  roUed  away,  and  supposing  that    Johh  xx.  1, 2. 
the  body  had  heexk  removed  by  the  Jews,  runs  to  find 
Peter  and  Jdm,  to  infcmn  them.    The  other  women    Mask  xvi.  S-8. 
proceed  to  the  sepuldire,  and  there  meet  an  angel,    Lukb  zxiv.  2-8. 
(or  angels,)  who  tells  tiiem  of  the  Lord*8  resurreo-    Matt.  zzTiil  6-8 
tion,  and  gives  them  a  message  to  the  disdples. 

Soon  after  they  had  departed,  Peter  and  Jdm,    John  xx.  8-10. 
who  had  heard  the  story  of  Mary  Magdalene,  come    Luke  xxiv.  12  ft  24. 
in  hsste  to  see  what  had  occurred;  and  Maryfollows 
them.    Entering  tiie  sepulchre,  they  find  it  empty, 
and  the  grave  clothes  lying  in  order ;  and  John  then 
believes.    They  leave  the  tomb  to  return,  but  Mary 
remains  behind  weeping.    Looking  into  the  sepul-    Johh  xx.  11-18. 
ohre,  she  sees  two  angels,  and  immediately  after,  the 
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Lord  appevs  to  her,  and  giyes  herameasage  to  bear    Matt.  xxrilL  9,  10. 
to  the  diBciplee.    The  aooounta  of  the  women  seem    Mark  xvi  9-11. 
to  the  diaciplea  as  idle  tales,  and  are  not  believed.    Lvki  xxIt.  9-11. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  soldiers  from  the  sepulchre  f 

into  the  city,  the  priests  and  elders,  learning  what    Matt.  zxviiL  11-16. 
had  taken  place,  bribe  them  to  spread  the  report 
that  the  disciples  had  stolen  the  body  away. 

\s  oar  attempts  to  pat  in  order  the  events  from  the 
resurrection  to  the  ascension,  it  is  necessaiy  to  bear  con- 
stantly  in  mind  that  the  Lord  now  appears  under  new 
physical  conditions.  Up  to  His  death  He  had  been  under 
the  usual  limitations  of  our  humanity.  Now  He  is  the  Risen 
One.  Without  entering  into  any  inquiries  as  to  the  nature 
of  His  body  after  the  resurrection,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  in 
many  respects  unlike  what  it  had  been  before.  During  this 
period  of  forty  days,  He  came  and  went,  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared, in  a  most  mysterious  and  inscrutable  manner. 
He  passes,  seemingly  in  an  instant,  from  place  to  place ;  He 
is  seen  by  Ks  disci^des,  and  conyerses  with  them,  and  yet 
is  not  recognized ;  He  enters  the  room  where  they  are  as- 
sembled while  the  doors  are  shut.  Hence,  in  examining  the 
narrative  of  His  various  appearances  during  this  period,  we 
must  remember  that  He  is  no  more  under  the  ordinary 
laws  of  nature ;  and  that  we  are  in  the  highest  sense  in  the 
region  of  the  supernatural  Also  the  angels,  of  whose 
modes  of  existence  we  know  so  little,  now  appear  as  His  at- 
tendants, and  manifest  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  the 
disciples. 

Before  attempting  to  form  a  connected  and  complete 
narrative,  let  us  examine  the  statements  of  the  several 
Evangelists  separately,  and  critically  compare  them  with 
each  other.  We  begin  with  John.  This  Evangelist  men- 
tions that  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  Mary  Magdalene  came  to  the  sepulchre.  He 
speaks  of  her  only,  but  his  silence  respecting  others  is  no 
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oertain  proof  that  she  was  akma  Inddental  evidenoe  thai 
others  were  with  her,  is  found  in  the  use  of  the  plural,* 
(xx.  2,)  **  We  know  not  where  they  have  laid  Him.»»  *  How 
many  constituted  the  party,  most  be  learned  from  the  Syn- 
optists.  Seeing  the  stone  ti^en  away  from  tiie  door  of  the 
sepulchre,  she  naturally  supposed  that  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  been  remoTed  by  the  Jews ;  and  in  her  alarm,  without 
entering  it,  runs  to  aiyiounce  the  fiust  to  Peter  and  John. 
It  is  not  said  where  she  found  them ;  but  hearing  her  mes- 
sage, they  hasten  with  tJl  speed  to  the  tomb,  and  entering 
it,  see  that  it  is  empty,  except  the  linen  clothes  and  napkin. 
It  is  said  by  John  of  himself^  (v.  8,)  ^  And  he  saw,  and  be- 
lieved.'' By  many  this  is  understood  as  meanmg  no  more 
than  that  he  believed  what  Mary  had  said  about  the  re- 
moval of  the  body;*  but  this  is  inconristent  with  the  gen- 
eral use  of  this  word  by  John,  and  with  the  context,  which 
clearly  implies  that  he  believed  that  Jesus  was  risen.^  The 
two  apostles  return  home,  or  go  to  find  others  of  their 
number.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  fi>llowed  them  back 
to  the  sepulchre,  remains  to  weep.  Bending  down  and 
looking  into  it,  but  not  entering  it,  she  sees  two  angels, 
who  address  her,  askmg  why  she  weeps.  Absorbed  in  her 
grief^.she  does  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  strangeness  of 
their  appearance  in  such  a  place,  and  hastily  answers  them. 
Turning  backward  she  sees  Jesus,  but  supposes  Him  to  be 
the  gardener,  and  not  till  He  calls  her  byname  is  He  recog- 
nised. His  words,  (v.  17,)  ^  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not 
yet  ascended  to  my  Father,''  seem  to  point  to  some  move- 
ment on  her  part  to  embrace  Him,  which  He  forbids. 
(See  Matt.  xxviiL  9.)  He  then  gives  her  a  message  to  His 
brethren ;  and  she,  returning  to  the  disciples,  told  them  of 
all  that  had  occurred.    Townson  (121)  regards  thb  mes- 

>  Compare  ▼.  18^  where  the  eingnUr  ie  need ;   lo  Norton,  Lathtrdt, 
Stier. 

s  Ehrard,  Stier,  Newcome.  *  TowneoD,  Lathardt,  RobimoiL 
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flige,  which  is  very  unlike  that  giyen  by  Matthew,  (zxviiL 
10,)  ae  a  Toacher  to  the  iq[>OBtleB  that  Mary  Magdalene  had 
aotually  seen  Him,  for  He  had  spoken  these  very  words  to 
them  on  the  evening  before  His  death,  (John  xvL  16,  17.) 
Hearing  them  repeated  from  her  lips,  they  coold  not  doubt 
that  He  had  appeared  to  her ;  but,  notwithstanding  this, 
her  testimony  was  not  at  first  believed,  (Mark  zvi.  11.) 

This  narrative  presents  several  questions  that  demand 
examination.  Was  this  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene  the 
first  after  Christ's  resurrection  ?  Was  she  alone  when  He 
appeared  to  her  ?  With  what  intent  had  she  gone  to  the 
sepulchre  ?  These  questions  will  be  answered  as  we  exam- 
ine the  accounts  of  the  Synoptists. 

Matthew's  account  of  the  resurrection  stands  in  dose 
connection  with  what  he  had  said  of  the  burial,  and  of  the 
guarding  of  the  sepulchre.  He  wishes  to  show  how  i^  the 
efforts  of  the  Pharisees  ^^to  make  the  sepulchre  sure,"  by 
setting  a  watch  and  sealing  the  stone,  were  made  of  no 
effect  by  the  mighty  power  of  God.  He  sends  His  angel, 
and  the  guards  become  as  dead  men ;  the  seal  is  broken, 
and  the  stone  rolled  away.  Let  us  examine  his  narrative 
in  detaiL 

The  two  women,  ^'Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
Mary,"  who  were  left  on  Friday  evening  "sitting  over 
against  the  sepulchre,"  now  reappear  at  the  dawning  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  going  "  to  see  the  sepulchre."  Were 
these  two  alone  ?  If  we  turn  to  the  other  Evangelists,  we 
find  that  Mark  mentions  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  mother 
of  James,  and  Salome.  Luke  mentions  Mary  Magdalene, 
MaiC7  mother  of  James,  and  Joanna,  "and  other  with 
them."  John  mentions  Mary  Magdalene  only.  What  shall 
we  conclude  firom  these  discrepancies?  Do  the  Evangel- 
ists speak  in  general  terms,  giving  the  names  of  certain 
prominent  members  only  of  the  party,  without  designing  to 
enumerate  all ;  or  do  they  refer  to  two  or  more  distinct 
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partieSy  wlio  visited  the  sepiilchre  at  different  times?  Tlie 
former  is  much  the  more  jnobable.  A  scrapnlons  exa<^ 
nesB  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the»  persona  witneaaea  of  aa 
event,  ia  by  no  means  diaraoteristio  of  the  Gk)q>ela.  The 
Evangelists  do  not  write  as  men  who  are  fearful  that  their 
statements  will  be  discredited,  and  therefore  anxious  to 
confirm  them  by  helping  up  evidence.  Each  uses  the  fiicts 
connected  with  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  in 
such  manner  as  will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  his  special 
narrative.  How  many  women  went,  and  who  they  were — 
circumstancea  important  indeed  in  a  court  of  justice— were 
to  them  a  minor  matter,  not  at  i^  affecting  the  central  &ct 
of  the  resurrection,  which  was  eatablished  by  quite  oth» 
evidence.  Each  Evangelist  mentions  certain  of  the  women 
by  name,  and  passes  by  others :  the  grounds  of  this  mention 
and  silence  are  not  known  to  us,  but  in  no  degree  affect 
the  truth  of  the  narrative.  John  mentions  Mary  Magda- 
lene only;  but  this  does  not  exclude  others;  and  her  lan- 
guage, as  has  been  said,  plainly  implies  that  others  were 
present  Matthew  had  spoken  of  Mary  Magdalene  and 
Mary  mother  of  Jamas  as  hemg  at  the  tomb  on  Friday 
evening;  and  he  now  mentions  the  same  two  as  going 
thither  on  Sunday  morning.  These  two  Mark  also  had 
mentioned  as  at  the  burial ;  and  he  now  adds  to  them  Sa- 
lome. Luke  had  spoken  in  general  of  the  women  from  Gali- 
lee, as  beholding  how  the  body  was  laid ;  and  now  men- 
tions by  name  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary 
mother  of  James;  and  adds,  ^^and  other  women  that  were 
with  them.^ 

We  conclude,  then,  that  of  the  Gkdilean  women,  or  those 
who  came  up  with  the  Lord  from  Qalilee,  and  whose  number 
seems  to  have  been  considerable,  all,  or  certainly  most  of 
them,  came  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  to 
assist  in  embalming  the  body.  Hiat  four  are  mentioned  by 
name,  is  very  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
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eqpeoially  prominent.  Whether  all  oame  together  to  the 
sepulchre,  does  not  appear ;  bat  it  is  more  Hkelj  that  they 
lodged  in  different  places,  and  met  near  the  tomb  by  agree- 
ment. 

Matthew  speaks  of  the  two  Marys  as  coming  ^to  see  the 
aepolchre ;  ^  John  does  not  mention  the  object  for  which 
Mary  Magdalene  came ;  but  Luke  and  Mark  speak  of  the 
women  as  coming  to  anoint  the  body.  Beyond  question, 
this  was  the  chief  object.  Affection,  or  a  melancholy  curi- 
oaty,  might  indeed  have  led  them  to  wish  to  behold  where 
the  Lord  was  laid ;  but  here  was  a  duty  to  be  performed 
of  a  most  sacred  character.  That  Matthew  passes  by  in 
silence  the  fiusts  that  Nicodemus  brought  spices  on  Friday, 
and  that  the  women  brought  more  on  Sunday  morning,  is 
explained  from  the  scope  of  his  narrative.  In  pursuance  of 
his  purpose  to  show  how  vain  were  i^  the  precautions  of 
the  priests  and  Pharisees,  in  sealing  the  stone  and  setting  a 
watch,  he  relates,  and  he  only,  that  there  was  a  great  earth- 
quake ;  for  an  angel,  descending  from  heaven,  rolled  back 
the  stone  from  the  door  and  sat  upon  it ;  and  for  fear  of 
him  the  keepers  did  shake,  and  became  as  dead  men.  The 
connection  between  the  descent  of  the  angel  and  rolling 
away  of  the  stone,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord,  is 
not  defined.  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  &thers,  that 
He  rose  and  left  the  tomb  before  the  stone  was  rolled 
away ;  the  object  of  this  act  by  the  angel  being,  not  to  give 
the  Lord  a  way  of  exit,  but  to  open  the  way  for  the  women 
to  enter.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  soldiers  saw 
Jesus  as  He  left  the  sepulchre,  and  their  terror  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  sight,  of  the  angel.  Still,  the  general  tenor 
of  the  narrative  makes  on  us  the  impression  that  the  Lord 
did  leave  the  sepulchre  at  the  time  when  the  stone  was  rolled 
back,  even  if  the  act  of  revivification  was  some  time  earlier. 

Whether  by  the  "  earthquake,"  o-cmt/aos,  we  are  to  un- 
derstand a  literal  earthquake,  has  been  questioned.    Some 
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would  refer  it  to  the  oonfofflon,  or  commotion,  which  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  angel  made  among  the  soldiers 
keeping  watch ;  others  to  the  shock  made  hj  the  rolling 
away  of  the  stone,  which  was  very  great ;  others  to  a  tern* 
pest,  or  tempest  and  earthquake.  I^  however,  as  is  most 
probable,  it  was  a  literal  earthquake,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  was  felt  throughout  the  city ;  for  such  an  event,  taken  in 
connection  with  what  occurred  at  the  cruc^xion,  could 
scarce  have  passed  unnoticed  by  the  disciples.  ^  The  first 
earthquake,"  says  Stier,  '^  extended  all  over  Jerusalem  to 
the  temple  and  graves;  the  second  only  moves  the  stone 
in  Joseph's  gard^  and  scares  the  guards  away." 

It  has  been  inferred  by  some,  fix>m  Matt.  xxviiL  2-5, 
that  the  descent  of  the  angel,  and  rolling  away  of  the  stone, 
were  after  the  women  had  reached  the  sepulchre.  ^ '  Be- 
hold there  was,' "  says  Alford,  ^^  must  mean  that  the  women 
were  witnesses  of  the  earthquake,  and  that  which  followed."* 
But  the  language  does  not  compel  us  to  this  conclusion ; 
and  indeed  the  more  natural  interpretation  is,  that  these 
events  had  taken  place  while  they  were  on  their  way,  or 
just  before  their  arrival'  That  Mary  Magdalene  saw  this 
angel,  and  the  rolling  away  of  the  stone,  and  the  opening 
of  the  sepulchre,  is  not  consistent  with  John  xx.  1,  2.  She 
obviously  saw  no  more  than  that  the  door  was  open,  and 
was  afraid  that  the  Jews  had  taken  the  body  away.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  of  the  women  approached 
the  sepulchre  so  long  as  the  angel,  in  that  terrible  glory 
with  which  he  affrighted  the  keepers,  was  still  sitting  upon 
the  stone.  (Compare  Mark  xvi.  5  and  Luke  xxiv.  4.) ' 
Whether  the  keepers  had  departed  ere  the  women  came,  is 
uncertain.  On  the  one  hand,  the  angel's  address  to  the  latter, 
V.  5,  ^^Fear  not  ye,"  where  the  **ye"  is  emphatic,  implies 

*  So  If  ejer. 

■  "  There  was  (ryw^o)  a  great  earthqaake/'  u  tranaoited  hj  Campbell 

and  Norton,  **  there  had  been/'  kc.   See  De  Wette  in  loco.   EUicott  suppoaea 

that  **  thej  beheld  it  partiallj,  and  at  a  distance." 
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their  presence ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  thej  would  hardly 
have  af^oaohed  the  door  if  they  had  teen  the  Roman 
soldiers. 

Mark  says  that  the  women  '^  entering  into  the  sepnlohre, 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side.**  Did  Uiey  see 
two  angels,  one  without  and  one  within  f  This  is  affirmed 
by  Greswell,  and  also  that  each  addressed  them  in  the  same 
terms.  But  this  is  intrinsioally  improbable.  There  is 
nothing  in  Matthew's  narrative  that  forbids  us  to  suppose 
that  the  angel,  whose  first  i^pearance  had  special  reference 
to  the  soldien  and  the  opening  of  the  door,  was  not  seen 
by  the  women  at  all  till  tibey  were  about  to  enter,  or  had 
actually  entered,  the  sepulchre.  Then  he  addresses  them, 
and  invites  them  **  to  come  and  see  the  place  where  the 
Lord  lay.'*  It  may  be  that  the  sepulchre  had  a  porch  or 
entrance,  from  which  all  the  interior  could  be  seen.  *^  There 
is  no  allusion  in  the  Scripture  to  a  vestibule  or  outer  cave ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  contradict  its 
existence ;  and  the  conmion  arrangement  of  the  Jewish 
sepulchres  make  it  probable  that  there  was  one.**  ^ 

The  mention  of  the  two  angels  by  Luke  (xziv.  4)  will 
be  considered  when  his  account  comes  before  us. 

After  receiving  the  message,  Matthew  adds  that  the 
women  ^^  departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear 
and  great  joy:  and  did  run  to  bring  His  disciples  word." 
This  is  seemii^ly  at  variance  with  Mark's  statement,  (xvi. 
8,)  that  ^^They  went  out  quickly  and  fled  from  the  sepul- 
chre,  for  they  trembled  and  were  amazed;  neither  said 
they  any  thing  to  any  man,  for  they  were  afraid.''  Alford 
affirms  that  the  two  accounts  cannot  be  reconciled.  But 
the  discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  reaL    According  to 

>  WUlifl  in  H0I7  Oitj,  iL  196 ;  see  Towdsod,  80;  liehteDstein,  iM,  The 
distiDction  sometimes  taken  between  fumifiewtf  and  ra^s— the  former  as  the 
name  of  the  whole  sepolchre,  inclading  the  porch  or  anteroom ;  the  latter 
as  the  pUoe  where  the  body  was  deposited— does  not  seem  well  supported. 

25 
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Mark,  the  women  were  afraid  and  amaied,  or,  more  literaDj', 
^trembling  and  ecstasy  held  them ; "  a  form  of  expressioa 
nearly  parallel  to  Matthew's,  ^  with  fear  and  great  joj.^ 
They  said  nothing  to  any  one.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
Tliat  they  never  told  any  one  what  they  had  seen  ?  This 
is  contrary  to  Luke  xxiy.  0,  and  intrinsically  improbable. 
The  obvious  meaning  is,  that  they  did  not  tdi  it  to  any  one 
but  the  discifdes.  They  said  nothing  to  the  strangers  whom 
they  met  by  the  way,  but  hastened  to  find  those  for  whom 
their  message  was  intended.  That  on  finding  the  apostles 
they  continued  sQent,  is  neither  implied  in  the  narrative, 
nor  supported  by  the  drcomstances  of  the  case.  No  such 
overpowering  fear  sdzed  them  at  the  si^t  of  the  angel  as 
seized  the  keepers,  and  yet  the  latter,  speedily  recovering 
themselves,  went  to  the  city  and  showed  to  the  priests  all 
that  had  been  done. 

Matthew  adds,  (vs.  0, 10,)  ^^  Behold  Jesns  met  them, 
saying,  All  haiL^  And  they  came,  and  held  Wm  by  the 
feet,  and  worshipped  Him,  Then  said  Jesus  unto  them. 
Be  not  afraid :  go,  tell  my  brethren  that  they  go  into  Qsii- 
lee,  and  there  shall  they  see  me.''  When,  and  with  whom, 
was  this  interview  ?  Apparently  the  Lord  met  the  women 
as  they  were  going  from  the  sepulchre  into  the  city  to  find 
the  disciples.  But  this  has  been  often  questioned.  New- 
come,  and  many,  suppose  that  the  women  bore  to  the  dis- 
ciples the  message  of  the  angel,  (v.  7,)  and  then  returned 
to  the  tomb,  and  that  upon  their  second  departure  Jesus 
appeared  to  them.*  Greswell  puts  this  meeting  several 
days  after  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  Rejecting  these 
constructions  as  forced,  we  hold  to  the  obvious  tenor  of 

>  The  reoeiTod  text  has,  **  And  as  thej  went  to  tell  His  disdplea,"  Mo., 
bot  this  clause  is  omitted  by  Tiscbendorf ;  so  Alford  and  Mejer. 

*  See  EUicott,  890,  note,  wbo  sajs :  "  After  tbe  deHreiy  of  the  first  tidings 
to  the  apostles,  they  directed  their  steps  back  again  to  the  sepolchre,  and 
that  St  was  on  their  way  there  that  the  Lord  Yooohsafed  to  appear  to 
them." 
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the  narrative,  and  fdaoe  this  meeting  while  the  women  were 
returning  from  the  sepolchre,  soon  after  the  vision  of  the 
angel.  Bat  who  were  these  women?  Apparently  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary.  Were  thcTre  then  two 
appearances  the  same  morning  to  Mary  Magdalene ;  or,  are 
this  and  that  mentioned  by  John  (xx.  14-18)  one  and  the 
same  ?  The  point  is  one  of  importance,  and  needs  careihl 
examination. 

While  from  John's  hmgoage  it  would  appear  that  Mary 
Magdalene  visited  the  sepulchre  alone,  from  the  Synoptists 
it  appears  that  she  was  accompanied  by  others.  Leaving 
these,  she  ran  to  call  Peter  and  John,  and  followed  them 
back  to  the  sepulchre ;  and  here  Jesus  appeared  to  her. 
Was  she  now  alone  ?  This  is  the  natural  construction  of 
the  language.  Every  circumstance  indicates  that  she  alone 
saw  him.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mark's  words,  (xvi  9,)  ^He 
appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene."  If  she  had  not  been 
alone,  this  could  not  have  been  said.  Taking  then  as  cer« « 
tain  that  Jesus  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  that 
no  others  were  present,  can  the  account  of  Matthew  be 
referred  to  this  appearance  ?  We  have  seen  that  the  men* 
tion  of  the  two,  Mary  Magdalene  and  Mary  mother  of 
James,  does  not  show  that  others  did  not  accompany  them 
to  the  tomb.  If  Mary  Magdalene  separated  herself  from 
this  party,  and,  returning  to  the  sepulchre  after  the  others 
had  left  it,  then  beheld  Jesus,  could  Matthew  speak  of  it 
in  the  general  terms  which  he  uses?  From  his  words  it 
would  iqppear  that  more  than  one  were  present.  The  plural 
is  used  throughout :  "  ye,"  "  they,"  "  them  " ;  but  this  is 
not  conclusive,  since  we  may  say,  with  Krafit,  that  the 
plural  is  here  rather  a  generic  than  a  numerical  designation. 
Also,  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  Matthew  seem  in 
many  points  unlike  those  mentioned  by  John,  both  as  to 
the  place  where  Jesus  appeared,  the  words  which  He  spake, 
and  the  demeanor  and  language  of  the  women.    Still,  the 
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tenor  of  th«  namtiFe  leadi  us  to  the  result  that  Matthew 
itatee  in  general  what  John  gives  in  detaiL  The  purpose 
of  the  latter  leads  him  to  giye  qpecial  prominence  throogh- 
oot  his  Gospel  to  the  words  of  Jesus ;  and  His  words  here 
to  Mary  Magdalene  are  of  peculiar  interest,  and  are  ther^ 
fore  recorded.  The  former,  whose  account  is  adapted  to 
meet  the  report  current  among  the  Jews,  that  the  disciples 
had  stolen  the  body  away,  contents  himself  with  saying 
generaUy  that  the  Lord  first  iq[q>eared  to  certain  women, 
and  that  they  held  Him  by  the  feet  and  worshij^ied  Him. 
The  important  &ct8  in  Matthew's  account  are,  that  to  the 
womoi  a  vifidon  of  angels  appeared,  announcing  the  Lord's 
resurrection;  and  that  afterward  the  Lord  himself  appeared 
to  them.  How  many  there  were  of  the  women,  and  whether 
the  two  whom  he  mentions  as  having  seen  the  angels,  saw 
also  the  Lord,  are  but  incidental  and  unimportant  circum- 
stances. 

We  conclude  then  that,  although  a  number  of  women 
visited  the  sepulchre,  and  several  of  them  saw  the  angels, 
or  an  angel,  to  Mary  Magdalene  alone  did  Jesus  himself 
appear.  We  thus  make  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  John 
refer  to  the  same  event.' 

There  are  some,  who,  making  .two  appearances  of  the 
Lord  to  the  women,  attempt  to  avoid  the  difficulty  that, 
according  to  Matthew,  the  women  must  have  reached  the 
disciples  before  Mary  Magdalene  returned  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  seen  Jesus  at  this  time,  by 
denying  that  the  first  appearance  was  to  Mary  Mi^alene, 
as  is  generaUy  assumed.  It  is  said  that  the  words  of  Mark, 
(zvi.  9,)  *'  Now  when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  He  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,*'  do  not 
mean  that  His  first  appearance,  absolutely  speaking,  was  to 
her,  but  that  the  first  of  the  appearances  related  by  Mark 
was  to  her.  It  is  remarked  by  Robinson' :  ^^  Mark  narrates 

>  So  Ugfatlbot,  Kiftfli,  LiohteuteiD,  Wietder,  Da  Coste. 
•  Hat.  288. 
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tiiree,  and  only  three,  appearancee  of  our  Lord;  of  these  three 
that  to  Mary  Magdalene  takes  place  first,  and  that  to  the 
assembled  disciples  the  same  evening  occurs  last."  Thus 
interpreted,  the  Lord  may  have  appeared  first  of  all  to  the 
women  departing  from  the  sepulchre,  and  then,  a  few 
minutes  later,  to  Mary  Magdalene.  But  the  great  body 
of  commentators  interpret  Mark's  words  as  referring  to 
His  first  appearance  to  any  one  after  His  resurrection.* 

In  immediate  connection  with  the  departure  of  the 
women  to  announce  the  resurrection  to  His  friends,  Mat- 
thew relates  the  departure  of  the  soldiers  to  announce  it 
to  His  enemies.  The  latter  incident  will  be  considered  by 
and  by. 

From  Matthew's  narrative  we  turn  to  that  of  Mark.' 
The  main  points  in  which  the  two  differ  have  been  already 
noticed,  but  Mark  adds  some  interesting  particulars.  The 
subject  of  conversation  with  the  women  as  they  approach 
the  sepulchre,  is,  how  the  stone  shall  be  rolled  away;  but 
advancing,  they  see  that  it  is  already  rolled  away.'  In  men- 
tioning the  &ct  that  Jesus  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magda> 
lene,  Mark  adds,  **  out  of  whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils." 
This  may  be  to  designate  her  in  distinction  from  others, 
but  more  probably  is  explanatory  of  the  high  honor  that 
was  given  her.  Her  fidth  had  been  great,  and  here  was 
her  reward. 

We  turn  now  to  Luke.    He  had  related  (xxiiL  65,  56) 

1  So  West,  Greswell,  Newoome,  Krafit,  Ellicott,  Wieseler;  Alexander  is 
undecided. 

•  Many  regard  the  latter  portion  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  this  Erangelist, 
▼8.  9-90,  as  not  his  own,  but  as  added  by  another  «t  a  later  period ;  so  Tisdi- 
endorf,  Alford,  Mejer.  Some,  as  Ebrard,  make  it  a  later  addition  of  Mark 
himself.  Alexander  defends  the  present  conclusion  as  the  original  one  of  the 
Evangelist. 

«  Lewin  (169)  infers  from  the  narratiyes  that  the  stone  was  a  Inrce  circu- 
lar one,  moTing  in  a  groore,  out  laterally  in  the  front  of  the  sepulchre.  A 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  stone  door  is  still  to  be  seen  at  the  "  Tombs  of  the 
Kings,*'  at  Jerusalem. 
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that  the  women  which  came  with  Jesus  from  Galilee,  fbl* 
lowed  His  body  to  the  tomb,  and  beheld  the  sepulchre,  and 
how  the  body  was  laid.  Retaining,  they  prepared  spices 
and  ointments,  and,  resting  the  Sabbath,  went  early  the 
next  morning,  (xxiv.  1,)  taking  the  spices  they  had  pre- 
pared.' The  names  of  these  women  were,  (v.  10,)  Mary 
Magdalene,  Joanna,  and  Mary  mother  of  James ;  but  others 
were  with  them,  whose  names  are  not  mentioned.'  In  what 
relation  does  this  visit  stand  to  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark? 
Some  have  supposed  them  to  be  wholly  distinct.'  It  is 
said  that  there  were  two  parties  of  women ;  the  first  of 
which  consisted  of  the  two  Marys  and  Salome,  the  second 
of  Joanna  and  others,  among  whom  was  probably  Susanna. 
'In  proof  that  there  were  two  parties,  several  points  of  dif- 
ference in  the  narrations  of  Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  Luke  on  the  other,  are  made  prominent : 
1st  That,  according  to  the  former,  the  women  prepared 
their  spices  after  the  Sabbath ;  according  to  the  latter,  be- 
fore the  Sabbath.  2d.  That,  according  to  the  former,  they 
saw  but  one  angel ;  according  to  the  latter,  they  saw  two ; 
and  also  that  the  angelic  messages  are  unlike.  3d.  That, 
according  to  the  latter,  Peter,  hearing  the  report  of  the 
women,  runs  to  the  sepulchre;  but  of  this  the  former 
makes  no  mention. 

Before  considering  these  points  of  difference,  let  us  note 
the  character  of  Luke's  narrative.  Is  he  giving  a  particu- 
lar account  of  what  happened  to  a  certain  party  or  number 
of  women ;  or  is  he  summing  up  what  happened  to  the 
women  generally,  without  distinction  of  parties  or  indi- 
vidusJs  ?    The  latter  is  most  probable.    If,  as  is  claimed, 

1  Tischendorf  omits,  "  And  cerUin  with  them/'  which  is  in  the  receired 
text;  soAlford. 

*  The  form  of  ezpreesioii,  at  Xomu,  seems  to  embraoe  all  the  Galilesn 
women.  % 

s  West,  50 ;  Greswell,  iiL  264. 
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ther^  were  two  distinct  parties,  what  happened  to  one  did 
not  to  the  other ;  and  the  account  here  must  refer  to  one 
party  only.  But  if  this  rekttes  merely  to  what  Joanna  and 
her  companions  saw  and  heard,  why  is  the  name  of  Mary 
Magdalene  mentioned?  She  was  not  present  with  them, 
and  did  not  see  these  angels,  or  hear  their  message.  The 
mention  of  her  name  shows  that  Lake  is  giving  a  sommary 
of  what  occurred,  a  general  statement  of  the  &cts,  without 
distinction  of  witnesses.  A  number  of  women  go  to  the 
sepulchre ;  find  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  the  tomb  empty ; 
are  in  perplexity  to  know  what  has  become  of  the  body ; 
see  a  vision  of  angels,  who  ^ve  them  a  message ;  return 
and  tell  the  disciples,  and  are  not  believed,  only  Peter  and 
others  (see  xxiv.  24)  go  to  see  for  themselves :  this  is  the 
substance  of  Luke's  narrative.  It  is  an  outline  of  what 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  to  the  women,  but 
without  entering  into  any  details.  Why  he  omits  all  men- 
tion of  the  fact  that  Jesus  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene, 
and  narrates  His  appearance  to  the  two  disciples  on  their 
way  to  Emmaus,  as  if  it  were  the  first,  we  can  but  conjee* 
ture.  That  he  does  not  mention  it  here,  may  be  expli^ned 
as  springing  firom  the  scope  of  the  narrative,  which  repre- 
sents that  the  two  disciples,  leaving  the  city  before  the  ap- 
pearance to  her  was  known,  had  heard  only  of  the  angelic 
announcement  that  He  was  alive. 

If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  Luke's  narrative,  all  the 
supposed  discrepancies  between  him  on  the  one  side,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  other,  are  readily  removed. 
The  first,  in  regard  to  the  time  of  the  preparation  of  the 
spices,  has  already  been  considered.  The  second,  in  regard 
to  the  number  of  angels,  finds  its  explanation  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  women  in  Matthew  and  Mark  saw  but  one,  ac- 
cording to  John,  Mary  Magdalene  saw  two ;  and  Luke 
gives  the  greater  number.  He  simply  says  that  ^  two  men 
stood  by  them  (circonToxiv)  in  shining  garments,"  but  with- 
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out  maj  detaib.  The  mesaage  giren  bj  them  is  tmbetaii' 
tiallj  the  same  in  the  three  EvangelistB.  The  third,  in  re- 
gard to  the  mnning  of  Peter  to  the  sepoldire,  is  a  brief 
statement  of  the  same  fiust  that  John  (xz.  8,  4)  relates  more 
at  length.  That  Lake  was  aware  that  Peter  was  not  alone 
appears  from  t.  24 :  ^  And  eertain  of  them  wfaidi  were  with 
ns,  went  to  the  sepnlchre."  There  is  no  neoeeatj  to  sajr,  as 
West  and  Townson  do,  that  Luke  refers  to  another  and 
later  Tisit. 

No  notioe  has  yet  been  takoi  of  the  time  when  these 
various  events  are  said  l^  the  several  Bvangelists  to  have 
taken  place.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  bring  to- 
gether here  tbdr  statements.  Our  main  inquiry  concerns 
the  time  when  the  women  first  visited  the  sepulchre.  In 
Matthew,  (xxviiL  1,)  it  is  spoken  of  as  ^In  the  end  of  the 
Sabbath,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the 
week.** '  As  the  Sabbath  ended  at  sonset,  this  may  be 
understood,  as  by  Fatritios,  of  its  last  hours,  or  those  jost 
beibre  sonset.*  But  most  agree  that  the  natural  day,  com* 
menomg  at  smirise  a^d  ending  at  sunset,  is  spoken  of;  and 
that  the  coming  of  the  women  was  at  the  dawn  of  the  day 
following  the  Sabbath.'  Mark  (xvi  2)  says :  ^*  And  very  early 
in  the  morning,  thefirst  dayof  the  week,  they  came  unto  the 
sepoldire,  at  the  riong  of  the  sun,'*  oyorctXavrog  rov  i^Xiov. 
Luke  (xxiv.  1)  says :  ^  Now  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  very  early  in  the  mombg,  opOpov  fia$€09y  they  came,** 
&c.  John  (xz.  1)  says :  ^^  The  first  day  of  the  week  oom^ 
edi  Mary  Magdalene  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,^  wfmt^ 
(rkoTtat  m  ovcn;$.  Let  US  note  the  exact  force  of  each 
of  these  statements.     '^The  bej^nnmg  of  the  dawn,"  in 

>  This  is  traDslated  bj  Oreswell:  "  Now  late  in  the  week,  al  the  hour  of 
dawii^  against  the  first  day  of  the  week."  By  Norton :  "And  the  Sabbath 
being  orer,  in  the  dawn  of  the  first  day  of  the  week." 

*  See  Luke  zziii.  54,  where  the  Greek  term  twnp^f^iw  is  the  same. 

'  See  Alford  and  Meyer  in  loco. 
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MstUiew,  WM  about  5  o'idook  a.  m^  it  being  then  early  in 
ApriL^  The  **  very  early  "  of  Mark  is  somewhat  indefinite. 
If  upon  be  taken  here  as  in  ziiL  85,  for  the  ^*  morning 
watch,'*  it  would  embrace  8-6  ▲.  m.  ;  if  used  indefinitely, 
it  denotes  simply  the  early  morning.  Taken  in  connection 
with  Ajoir,  "very,"  as  here,  it  is  parallel  to  the  "day  dawn" 
of  Matthew,  or  "  while  it  was  yet  dark  "  of  John« 

But  how  can  this  be  reconciled  with  that  fiirther  note 
of  time  which  Mark  gives,  "  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,**  or 
"  the  son  having  arisen  **  ?  If  both  ezpresmons  be  strictly 
taken,  the  Evangelist  is  inconsistent  with  himself*  Various 
sdutions  have  been  proposed.  Townsend  would  make  a 
period  at  sepulchre,  and  connect  the  "rising  of  the  sun" 
with  the  clause  following,  making  it  to  read :  "  At  the 
rismg  of  the  sun  they  said  among  themselves,"  &c.  But 
this  is  indefenfiible.  West,  (42,)  followed  by  Greswell, 
would  make  the  women  to  have  reached  the  sepulchre  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  to  have  left  their  homes  much 
earlier.  This,  however,  does  not  meet  the  difficulty, 
the  verb  "  they  came "  being  qualified  by  both  marks  of 
time.  Bwald  (vi.  78,  note)  r^ards  "  at  the  rising  of  the 
sun "  an  addition  to  the  original  Gk>spel.  This  is  to  cut 
the  knot.  Newcome  would  change  the  reading,  but  with- 
out authority.  But,  in  truth,  no  solution  is  necessary. 
It  is  most  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  Mark  should  not 
know  what  he  designed  to  say,  and  contradict  himself  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  sentence.  He  evidently  speaks  in 
general  terms.  It,  then,  "  very  early "  be  understood  as 
the  dawning  day,  as  is  most  probable,  the  phrase  "  at  the 
rising  of  the  sun  "  denotes  the  same  period  which  we  des- 
ignate as  the  sun-rising,  or  that  period  from  the  first  il- 
lumination of  the  sky  till  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon.' 

«  Winer,  ii.  560.  *  So  H eyer,  Alford. 

*  See  Robinson,  Har.  280,  who  cites  soTeral  passages  from  the  Old  TestH^ 

ment  in  which  a  like  form  of  expression  is  used :  Judges  ix.  38 ;  Psalnts  civ. 

S2;  2  Kings  iiL  28.    So  Hengsteuberg  and  Alexander. 
23* 
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ThiM  Hark  k  both  in  hamum j  with  hiimwlf,  and  with  the 
other  Erangdista.  The  ^Tery  earlj  in  the  moming"  of 
Lukei  the  earl j  morning  twilight,  or  deep  dawn,  is  plainlj 
identkal  with  "  the  dawning  ^  of  Matthew,  and  the  ^*  very 
earlj"  of  Mark.  The  ^  earlj  ^  of  John  is  more  exactly 
defined  by  the  addition  **  when  it  was  yet  dark,**  or  brfore 
it  ins  yet  okar  day.  It  was  at  .least  soffidently  Hgfat  for 
Mary  Magdalene  to  see  that  the  stone  wns  rolled  away. 

Thoa  it  appears  that  the  only  discrepancy  in  regard  to 
the  time  of  the  womoi^  yisiting  the  sepulchre,  arises  from 
Mark's  statement  that  they  came  ^at  the  rising  of  the 
Ban.**  If  this  phrase  should  be  pressed  to  the  letter,  as 
skeptical  critics  fi>r  the  most  part  do,  he  would  not  only 
contradict  himself^  but  also,  the  statement  of  John  that 
Mary  Magdalene  came  ^  while  it  was  yet  dark.''  It  shonld, 
however,  be  noted,  that  some  interval  most  have  elapsed 
between  the  departure  of  the  women  from  thdr  homes  and 
their  arrival  at  the  sepulchre,  and  that  the  Bvangelists  may 
speak  of  one  or  the  other  period  withont  spedal  discrim- 
ination. 

We  may,  withont  violence,  take  Mark's  expression  m 
the  large  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  period  from  early 
dawn  till  actual  sunrising.  The  women,  however  early 
they  may  have-  left  their  homes,  could  scarcely  expect  to 
begin  thdr  work  of  embalming  the  body  till  it  was  broad 
daylight.  IaghtfiM>t  (on  Mark  xvi.  2)  mentions  a  fourfold 
distinction  of  twilight  among  the  Rabbins:  Ist.  ^The 
hind  of  the  morning,  or  first  appearance  of  light."  2d. 
^^When  one  may  distinguish  between  purple  color  and 
white."  3d.  **When  the  east  begins  to  %hteiL"  4th. 
^^  Sunrise."  He  would  apply  these  four  periods  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  four  Evangelists — the  first  to  Matthew,  the 
second  to  John,  the  third  to  Luke,  the  fourth  to  Mark. 
There  seem  no  good  grounds  for  this. 

All  the  Evangelists  imply  that  the  Lord's  resurrection 
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ihus  Tery  early,  fbtt  the  women  find  the  sepalchre  empty; 
but  none  give  any  note  of  time  except  Mark  (xvL  9 :)  *^  Now 
when  Jesus  was  risen  early  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  &c. 
Here  it  is  seen  that  Mark  speaks  only  indefinitely,  for  the 
Lord  arises  **  early,"  irpttH,  whilst  the  women  came  "  very 
early,"  Xtay  irpcoi.  Some,  however,  woold  make  this  define 
the  time  when  the  Lord  appeared  to  Mary.^ 

This  examination  of  the  several  narratives  shows  ns  how 
many  of  the  data  are  wanting  which  are  necessary  to  enable 
ns  to  form  a  regular,  harmonious,  and  complete  history  of 
this  eventful  morning.  Each  of  the  Evangelists  gives  us 
some  particulars  which  the  others  omit,  but  no  one  of  them 
aims  to  give  us  a  full  and  connected  €tccount ;  and  for  us 
to  supply  the  missing  links  in  the  chiun,  is  impossible.  To 
a  superficial  examination  there  seem  many  discrepancies, 
not  to  say  contradictions,  but  a  thorough  investigation 
shows  that  the  points  of  real  difierence  are  very  few ;  and 
that  in  several  ways  even  these  difierences  may  be  removed. 
Whilst  thus  we  cannot  say  of  any  order  which  we  can 
frame  that  it  is  certain,  we  can  say  of  several  that  they  are 
probable ;  and  if  they  cannot  be  proved,  neither  can  they 
be  disproved.  This  is  sufScient  for  him  who  finds  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  €k)spels  the  highest  vouchers  for 
their  historic  truth. 

To  bring  before  the  reader  some  of  the  many  possible 
arrangements  of  these  events,  and  to  show  what  the  special 
difSculties  in  the  way  of  the  harmonist  are,  we  select  the 
following,  which  have  found  many  adherents.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  point  which  ohiefiy  determines  the  order,  is 
whether  Jesus  appeared  once  or  twice  to  the  women.  We 
begin  with — 

lAghtfoot,  1.  Earthquake,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
2.  Visit  of  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  women  to  the  tomb, 
which  they  reach  just  as  the  sun  is  up.    They  are  told 

>  See  Mejer  in  Iooq» 
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of  His  remmreetaon  by  the  angds,  and  go  back  to  tiie  &- 
eiples.  8.  Peter  and  John  go  to  the  aepoldire,  followed  l^ 
Mary  Magdalene,  They  return,  and  she  remama.  4.  Christ 
i^ypears  to  her,  and  she  takes  EGm  for  the  gard^ier.  Eke 
afterward  embraces  iffis  feet,  kjasmg  them.  Thus  Matthew 
zzYin.  9  and  John  zx.  14  refer  to  the  same  appearance. 

Zardner.  1.  The  women,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  go  to 
the  sepulchre  and  find  it  empty.  2.  Mary,  with  othos,  goes 
totheiqK)6tlesP^Mraod  John*  8.  They  come  to  the  tomb, 
and  then  retom  home*  4.  Mary  Magdalene  and  theothev 
follow  the  two  iqxwtles  back  to  the  tomb,  and  remain  there 
after  Peter  and  John  are  gone.  5.  Jesus  af^iears  to  them 
all  there.  6.  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  others  go  and  an> 
noimoe  all  to  the  disdples.  -7.  Jesos  appears  to  the  two 
disciples.  8.  He  appears  to  Peter.  9.  He  ^^ypears  to  the 
Eleven.  Here,  also,  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene 
mentioned  by  John,  and  that  to  the  two  Msurys  mentioned 
by  Matthew,  are  made  the  same. 

West  1.  The  two  Marys  and  Salome  yisit  the  tomb, 
the  angel  having  before  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the 
guards  being  gone.  2.  Mary  Magdalene,  seeing  the  stone 
rolled  away,  rons  to  find  Peter  and  John.  3.  Mary,  mother 
of  James,  and  Salome,  remaining,  see  an  angel,  and  receive 
his  message.  Ghreatly  terrified,  they  depart.  4.  Peter  and 
John  visit  the  sepulchre,  and  depart.  5.  Mary  Magdalene, 
having  followed  them,  sees  the  two  angels,  and  then  the 
Lord  himsel£  6.  The  Lord  appears  to  the  other  Mary  and 
Salome.  7.  Joanna  and  her  party  of  women  come  to  the 
sepulchre,  see  two  angels,  and  hear  fiom  them  that  Jesus 
is  risen.  They  depart  and  announce  to  the  disciples  that 
they  bad  seen  a  vision  of  angels.  8.  Peter  runs  a  second 
time  to  the  sepulchre,  but  sees  only  the  linen  clothes.  9. 
The  two  disdples  having  heard  the  report  of  Joanna  and 
her  party,  set  out  for  Emmaus.  Here  the  appearances 
mentioned  by  John  and  Matthew  are  distinguished. 
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Towruon.  1.  The  two  .Mftrys  and  Salome  go  to  the 
tomb,  and  while  thej  are  on  the  way  the  angel  desoends 
and  rolls  awaj  the  stone.  Thej  reach  it  at  the  rising  of 
the  siuL  2.  Mary  Magdalene  goes  for  Peter  and  John, 
8.  The  other  Mary  and  Salome  enter  the  porch  of  the 
sepnlohre,  see  an  angel,  receive  his  message,  and  depart  in 
great  fear.  4.  Peter  and  John  come  and  visit  the  tomb. 
5.  Mary  Magdalene  retnms  and  sees  first  the  angels,  and 
then  the  Lord.  6.  Mftry  Magdidene  departing,  fidls  in  with 
the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  and  to  them  together  Jesus 
appears  the  second  tima  7.  Joanna  and  her  party  now 
come,  and,  entering  the  tomb,  see  two  angels.  They  return, 
and  confirm  to  the  disciples  what  the  other  women  had 
already  reported.  8.  Peter  goes  a  second  time  to  the 
sepulchre,  and  finds  only  the  clothes.  9.  The  two  disciples 
set  out  for  Emmaus.  10.  The  Lord  appears  to  Peter. 
Here  are  made  two  successive  appearances  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene :  first  when  alone,  second  to  her  in  company  with  the 
other  Mary. 

NeuHiome.  1.  The  two  Marys,  Salome,  Joanna,  and 
others,  go  to  the  sepulchre,  and,  finding  the  stone  removed, 
enter  the  tomb.  Two  angels  appear  to  them,  and  one 
gives  them  a  message.  2.  They  return  to  Jerusalem,  and 
Mary  Magdalene  communicates  the  message  to  Peter  and 
John,  and  the  other  women  to  the  other  disciples.  8.  Pe- 
ter and  John  go  to  the  sepulchre,  and  return.  4.  The  two 
disciples,  having  heard  the  report  of  the  women  and  of 
Peter  and  John,  depart  for  Emmaus.  6.  Mary  Magdalene 
and  the  other  women  follow  Peter  and  John  to  the  tomb. 
She,  arriving  before  them,  or  following  after  them,  sees  the 
angels,  and  afterward  the  Lord.  6.  She  joins  the  other 
women  who  were  near  by,  and,  as  they  were  returning  to 
Jerusalem,  Jesus  meets  them.  7.  He  appears  to  Peter.  8. 
He  appears  to  the  two  at  Emmaus.    Here  Mary  Magdalene 
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alone  first  sees  the  Lord,  and  afterward  she  sees  ESm  tke 
second  time  in  company  with  others. 

J)a  Costa.  1.  The  two  Marys,  Joanna,  Salome,  and 
others,  start  before  daybreak  for  the  sepulchre,  and  find 
the  stone  rolled  away.  2.  Mary  Magdidene  runs  to  find 
Peter  and  John.  3.  The  other  women  enter  the  sepulchre, 
see  the  angels,  receive  their  message,  and  return  to  the 
disciples.  4.  Peter  and  John  visit  the  sepulchre  and  de- 
part home.  5.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  followed  them, 
sees  first  the  angek,  and  tiien  the  Lord,  and  returns  to  the 
disciples.  6.  Jesus  appears  to  the  two  at  Emmaus.  1.  He 
appears  to  Peter.  Here  the  Lord  appears  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene only. 

OrestoelL  1.  Two  parties  of  women — one  the  two 
Marys  and  Salome,  the  other,  Joanna  and  some  with  her — 
set  out  from  different  quarters  to  go  to  the  sepulchre. 
While  on  their  way,  the  stone  is  rolled  away  and  the  Lord 
rises.  2.  The  Marys  and  Salome  arrive  first  at  the  sepul- 
chre about  sunrise.  Mary  Magdalene  runs  to  find  Peter 
and  John.  The  other  two  enter  the  sepulchre^  see  an  angel, 
receive  a  message,  and  depart.  8.  The  party  of  Joanna 
arrives,  sees  two  angels,  and  returns  to  the  disciples.  4. 
Peter  and  John  visit  the  sepulchre.  5.  Mary  Magdalene, 
who  had  followed  Peter  and  John,  sees  two  angels,  and 
th^i  Christ.  6.  The  two  disciples  depart  for  Emmaus, 
before  Mary  Magdalene  reports  the  appearance  of  Jesus  to 
her.  Upon  the  way  the  Lord  meets  them.  7.  He  appears 
to  Peter.  8.  He  appears  to  the  Eleven.  9.  He  appears  the 
second  time  to  the  Eleven,  a  week  after.  10.  Soon  after 
this  He  appears  to  the  other  Mary  and^ome,  and  perhaps 
also  to  Mary  Magdalene.  Here  the  Lord  is  seen  first  by 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  does  not  appear  to  the  other  women 
till  a  week  after. 

Sbrard.  1.  Mary  Magdalene  viats  the  sepulchre  early, 
while  it  is  yet  dark*    She  finds  the  stone  rolled  away,  and 
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runs  to  find  Peter  and  John.  2.  Mary,  mother  of  James, 
Joanna,  Salome,  and  the  other  women  go  to  anoint  the  body, 
and  looking  into  the  tomb,  see  an  angel,  who  gives  them 
a  message.  They  depart,  but  dare  not  report  to  any  one 
what  had  occurred.  8.  Peter  and  John  come  to  the  grave 
and  return  home.  4.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  followed 
them,  sees  two  angels,  and  then  the  Lord.  She  returns,  and 
tells  the  disciples.  5.  The  Lord  appears  to  the  two  on  the 
way  to  Emmaus.  6.  He  appears  to  Peter.  Here  the  ap- 
pearance to  Mary  Magdalene  of  John,  and  that  to  the 
two  Marys  of  Matthew,  are  identified. 

Ixmge.  1 .  The  two  Marys  and  Salome  go  to  the  grave. 
Another  party — Joanna,  and  others  with  her — was  to  fol- 
low with  the  spices  and  ointments.  The  former  see  the 
stone  rolled  away,  and  Mary  Magdalene  runs  to  find  Peter 
and  John.  2.  The  other  Mary  and  Salome  approach  and 
see  one  angel  sitting  upon  the  stone,  and  afterward  another 
within  the  sepulchre,  who  gives  them  a  message,  and  they 
depart.    8.  Peter  and  John  visit  the  sepulchre,  and  return. 

4.  Mary  Magdalene  sees  two  angels,  and  then  the  Lord. 

5.  Jesus  appears  to  the  other  Mary  and  Salome,  on  their 
way  to  the  disciples.  6.  These  two  fidl  in  with  Joanna  and 
her  party,  and  together  return  to  the  sepulchre  and  see 
two  angels.  7.  He  appears  to  the  two  disciples.  8.  He 
appears  to  Peter.  Here  the  Lord  appears  first  to  Mary 
Magdalene,  then  to  the  other  Mary,  and  Salome. 

JRobinaon.  1.  The  two  Marys,  Joanna  and  Salome,  and 
others,  go  to  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body,  and  find 
the  stone  rolled  away.  2.  Mary  Magdalene  runs  to  find 
Peter  and  John.  8.  The  other  women  see  two  angels  in 
the  tomb,  who  give  them  a  message  to  the  disciples,  and 
they  depart.  4.  Jesus  meets  them  on  the  way,  and  renews 
the  message.  5.  Peter  and  John  come  to  the  sepulchre, 
and  return  home.  6.  Mary  Magdalene  sees  the  two  angels, 
and  then  the  Lord.     1.  Jesus  appears  to  Peter.    8.  He 
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i^peara  to  the  two  going  to  Emmans.  Here  the  Lord  first 
appears  to  the  other  women,  and  then  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  frame  a  continuous  narrative 
from  the  aoooonts  of  the  several  Evangelists.  Very  earlj 
in  the  morning  the  women  from  Ghililee,  to  the  number  of 
five  or  more,  who  had  been  present  at  the  crucifixion  and 
burial,  start  for  the  sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body.  Whether 
all  went  fi'om  one  place,  and  at  the  same  moment,  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  under  the  circumstances  it  is  more  probable  that 
they  came  from  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  and  met  by 
agreement.  Perhaps  Mary  Magdalene  alone,  or  with  the 
other  Mary  and  Salome,  may  have  a  little  preceded  the 
others.  They  knew,  for  some  at  least  were  eye-witnesses, 
that  a  great  stone  had  been  rolled  to  the  door  of  the  sepul- 
chre, and  it  was  therefore  a  question  with  them  how  they 
could  roll  it  away.  But  they  did  not  know  of  the  sealing 
of  the  stone,  and  the  setting  of  the  watch,  which  took  {^ace 
at  the  eve  of  the  Sabbath.  As  they  approach  the  sepulchre 
they  see  that  the  stone  is  rolled  away ;  and  Mary  Magddene, 
who  naturally  inferred  that  the  Jews  had  removed  the  body, 
in  deep  excitement  runs  to  inform  the  two  chief  apostles, 
Peter  and  John,  of  this  £Eict  The  other  women  continue 
to  approadi  the  sepulchre.  That  the  angel  was  not  now 
sitting  upon  the  stone,  and  visible  to  them,  and  that  the 
guards  were  not  lying  as  dead  men  before  the  door,  seem 
most  probable,  as  otherwise  their  fears  would  have  deterred 
them  from  advancing.  Seeing  nothing,  they  enter  the  sep- 
ulchre, or  its  vestibule.  An  angel  now  appears  to  them, 
and,  after  bidding  them  not  be  afraid,  shows  them  the 
empty  niche  where  the  body  was  laid,  and  gently  reproves 
them  for  coming  to  find  the  Lord  there,  the  hving  with  the 
dead.  He  proceeds  to  announce  to  them  that  He  is  risen, 
and  will  meet  the  disciples  in  Galilee,  as  He  had  said  to 
them  while  He  was  with  them  there.    Greatly  agitated  by 
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what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  fear  caDtending  with  jo  j, 
they  leave  the  sepnlohre. 

Soon  after  their  departare<— but  how  soon  is  uncertain, 
as  we  do  not  know  where  Mary  Magdalene  found  Peter 
and  John— the  two  apostles  come  running  with  all  speed  to 
determine  the  truth  of  her  account.  John,  who  reaches 
the  tomb  first,  only  looks  in,  but  Peter  enters,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  John.  The  body  is  gone ;  but,  examining  care- 
iully,  they  see  the  grave  clothes  arranged  in  order,  and  the 
napkin  lying  by  itself  John  is  convinced,  by  all  that  he 
sees,  that  the  Lord  is  indeed  risen ;  but  Peter  only  marvels. 
They  seem  to  have  departed  very  quickly  again,  perhaps 
te  inform  the  other  disciples  that  the  body  was  truly  gone ; 
or  perhaps  they  were  afraid  lest  they  should  be  found  by 
their  enemies  at  the  tomb.  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had 
followed  them  back  to  the  sepulchre,  did  not  depart  with 
them,  but  remained  standing  without,  weeping.  It  is  pkdn 
from  the  whole  narrative  that  she  was  under  the  power  of 
most  intense  grief,  believing  that  the  body  of  her  Lord  had 
been  borne  away  by  His  enemies.  Whilst  weepmg,  she 
stoops  down  to  look  in,  as  if  a  fidnt  hope  still  lingered  that 
she  should  see  Him  there.  She  sees  two  angels  sitting,  one 
at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  had  hun. 
Unlike  the  other  women,  who  had  been  greatly  terrified  at 
the  angelic  apparition,  she  seems  scarce  to  have  notioed 
them ;  and  to  their  question, "  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  " 
she  answers  in  words  showing  how  wholly  her  heart  was 
filled  with  her  one  great  sorrow.  Lifting  her  head,  for  she 
was  now  looking  into  the  tomb,  she  sees  Jesus,  but  does 
not  recognize  Him.  He  addresses  her  with  the  inquiry, 
^  Woman,  why  weepest  thou  ?  ^  Supposing  Him  to  be  the 
gardener,  probably  because  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  there,  and  thinking  that  he  might  possibly  have  taken 
away  the  body,  she  asks  Him,  in  words  full  of  passionate 
earnestness.    The  Lord's  reply,  "Mary,"  spoken  in  His 
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own  ftmiliar  voice,  recalls  her  to  herself  She  reoognuea 
Him,  and,  prostrating  herself  would  hold  Him  by  the  feet 
to  worship  Him.  He  forbids  her  to  touch  Him,  and  gives 
her  a  message  to  His  brethren.  She  departs,  and  tells  the 
diBciplea,  bat  they  believe  not. 

Thus  we  find  most  probable  that  there  were  two  visions 
of  angels,  the  first  to  the  women,  the  second  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene ;  and  one  appearance  of  the  Lord,  that  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene; all  dosely  following  each  other.  As  yet,  these 
snpemataral  manifestations  were  vouchsafed  only  to  the 
women.  Peter  and  John  saw  at  the  sepulchre  neither  an- 
gels nor  the  Lord.  They  found,  indeed,  the  sepulchre 
open  and  the  body  gone ;  but  the  fiust  that  He  had  risen 
rested  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  women.  It  is  not,  iu 
one  point  of  view,  at  all  strange  that  all  their  words  should 
have  seemed  to  the  disciples  as  idle  tides ;  for  it  is  plain  that, 
notwithstanding  Ws  most  explicit  declarations  that  He 
would  rise  on  the  third  day,  none  were  expecting,  or  even 
hoping  for.  His  resurrection.  The  women  went  to  the  grave 
to  anoint  the  body,  and  Mary  Magdalene's  grief  was  caused 
by  the  thought  that  she  could  not  show  it  the  last  sad  to- 
kens of  regard.  She  does  not  once  allude  to  His  resurrec- 
tion as  if  it  were  possible.  Perhaps  the  &ct  that  He  had 
not  appeared  to  any  of  the  apostles,  had  something  to  do 
with  the  ^incredulity  of  the  latter,  for  it  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  He  would  first  manifest  ICmself  to  them, 
(Mark  xvi  11.)  Accordingly,  we  find  that  it  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Peter  that  he  had  seen  Him,  that  convinced  them, 
(Luke  xxiv.  84,)  though  even  then  they  seemed  to  have 
doubts  whether  it  was  a  real  resurrection. 

Rumors  that  the  sepulchre  was  empty,  must  have  be- 
come current  among  the  disciples  early  in  the  day,  and 
probably  most  or  all  of  them,  or  at  least  of  the  apostles, 
visited  it,  though  we  have  no  record  of  their  visits. 

The  historical  accuracy  of  the  account  of  the  bribing  of 
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the  soldiers  bj  the  priests  and  elders,  has  been  often  ques- 
tioned,' but  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  watoh  came,  re- 
porting what  had  taken  place  at  the  sepulchre,  and  tbat 
Jesus  had  actually  risen,  llie  priests  and  elders  may  have 
believed  this  or  may  not,  but  they  doubtless  ascertained  to 
their  own  satis&ction  that  the  body  was  actually  gone. 
What  should  they  do?  Arrest  and  punish  the  soldiers? 
But  to  what  end?  since  all  the  &cts  of  the  afiair  must  thus 
necessarily  come  to  the  ears  of  Pilate,  and  become  more 
generally  known.  As  it  could  not  be  concealed  that  the 
body  was  gone,  some  plausible  explanation  must  be  given. 
What  could  answer  the  purpose  so  well  as  to  admit  this 
&ct,  and  affirm  that  the  disciples  had  done  what  they  at- 
tempted to  guard  against  when  they  set  the  watch— bad 
stolen  away  the  body.  But  this  the  soldiers  would  natu- 
rally contradict,  as  exposing  them  to  military  punishment. 
They  therefore  must  be  bribed  to  admit  that  the  story  set 
afloat  by  the  priests,  was  true.  They  would  not  affirm  the 
absurdity  that  they  knew  what  the  disciples  were  doing 
•whUe  they  were  sleeping ;  but  merely  keep  silence  as  to 
what  they  had  actually  seen,  and  not  deny  that  they  might 
have  been  asleep,  and  that  what  the  rulers  said,  might  have 
occurred.  Of  course  this  report  would  soon  become  cur- 
rent, and  by  most  of  the  Jews  be  believed." 

Sunday,  17th  Nisan,  9th  Apbil,  783. 

iSarly  in  the  aftenuxm  two  of  the  disciples  leave  Luki  xxiv.  lS-82. 
Jerusalem  for  Emmaiis.  As  they  go,  Jesus  joins  Him-  Mark  zyL  12. 
self  to  them,  and  oonyerses  with  them  till  they  reach 
the  village.  At  their  urgent  request  He  aits  down  to 
eat  with  them,  and  as  He  was  breaking  the  bread, 
their  eyes,  whidi  were  holden  that  they  should  not 
know  Him,  were  opened,  but  He  immediately  yan- 
iihed  out  of  their  sight    They  return  at  once  to  Je-    Lukx  zziy.  8B 

1  See  Meyer  in  loco. 

•  See  the  excellent  obserrations  of  Jones,  Notes,  488. 
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natleoi,  and  ibid  the  Eteren  and  otben  gathered    Mabk  xtL  18, 14. 

together,  who  meet  them  with  the  annoimoemeiit    Luki  zzIy.  84,  89L 

that  the  Lord  is  indeed  rtoen,  and  has  appeared  to    1  €k>R.  xr.  6. 

Simon.    But  the  aoooont  of  the  two  diadplea  that 

they  had  also  seen  Him  at  lhnmana,was  diabelieyed. 

While  yet  speaking  together,  Jeans  Himself  stood  in    Lukb  zzIt.  86-46. 

the  midst  of  tiiem,  although  the  doors  were  shut,  and    Jobv  xx.  19-28. 

saluted  theuL    He  oonyinoes  them  of  the  reality  of 

His  hodQy  presenee  by  showing  them  ffis  hands  and 

His  feet,  and  by  eating  before  them.    He  breathes 

npon  them,  and  gires  tiiem  the  power  to  r«nit  sins, 

and  opened  their  understanding  to  understand  the 

Scriptures 

The  name  of  one  of  the  disciples  going  to  EmmAiui  was 
Oeopas^  (Luke  zxiv.  18.)  Manj  ideotiiy  him  with  Cleophas, 
ClopaSy  or  Alphaeos,  the  husband  of  Mary.  It  is  most  prob- 
able that  he  was  a  different  person.  The  name  of  the  other 
disciple  is  not  given.  lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have  been 
Peter  himself;  and  it  was  early  a  very  common  opinion 
that  he  was  Luke,  and  that  the  Evangelist  through  modesty 
did  not  mention  his  own  name.  TVleseler,  (431,)  who  makes  # 
Cleopas  to  have  been  Alphaeus,  makes  the  other  the  apos- 
tle James,  his  son. 

Josephus  mentions  three  places  by  the  name  of  Emmaus.* 
Of  one  of  these  he  speaks  as  "  rixty  furlongs  distant  from 
Jerusalem.'*  This  coincides  so  exactly  with  the  statement 
of  Luke,  (v.  18,)  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  that 
both  refer  to  the  same  place.  The  name  itself  signifies 
warm  water,  and  indicates  that  there  was  a  hot  spring  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  site  of  the  old  Emmaus  has  been 
for  a  long  period  supposed  to  be  a  village  now  called 
El  Kubeibeh,  which  lies  about  seventy  furlongs,  or  nine 
miles,  north-westerly  from  Jerusalem,  and  is  reached  by  the 
road  running  near  Mizpeh.  Schwartz  (117)  finds  its  site  in 
some  ruins  about  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Jerusalem, 

>  War,  4. 1.  8;  7.  6.  6.    Antiq.  14. 11,  2. 
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now  called  by  the  Arabs  Babnnua.  The  ideDtification  with 
Eabeibeh,  Robinson  denies,  (ii.  255  and  liL  147,)  and  at- 
tempts to  identify  it  with  that  Emmans  which  lay  in  the 
plain  of  Jadah,  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  stadia 
from  Jemsalem,  or  aboat  twenty-two  Roman  miles,  and  ten 
from  Lydda.  It  received  the  name  of  Nicopolis  in  the  third 
century,  and  both  names  were  in  use  for  many  centories. 
It  is  now  known  as  Amwas. 

The  gromid  upon  which  Robinson  asserts  that  this  vil- 
lage is  the  Emmaua  of  Luke,  is,  that  ^^  for  thirteen  centuries 
did  the  interpretation  current  in  the  whole  Church  regard 
the  Emmaus  of  the  New  Testament  as  identical  with  Nicop- 
olis." He  disposes  of  the  statement  of  Luke,  that  it  was 
^  about  threescore  furlongs  from  Jerusalem,''  (v.  13,)  by 
questioning  the  correotness  of  this  reading,  several  manu- 
scripts having  one  hundred  and  sixty  furlongs.  He  ques- 
tions also  the  reading,  nxty  stadia,  in  Josephus,  several 
manuscripts  having  tliirty.  The  correctness  of  the  received 
reading  in  both  cases  seems  too  well  supported  to  be  shaken. 
But  aside  from  this  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  Emmaus 
could  have  been  so  &r  distant  from  Jerusalem.  According 
to  Robinson  himself  it  now  requires  six  to  six  and  a  half 
hours  to  pass  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  and  if  the  two 
disciples  had  left  Jerusalem  at  12  A.H.,  they  would  have 
reached  their  home  about  6  p.  h.  Allowing  that  only  a 
very  brief  interval  was  spent  in  preparation  for  the  evening 
meal,  (v.  30,)  and  that  they  returned  with  all  haste,  they 
could  not  have  readied  Jerusalem  till  near  midnight.  But 
considering  the  habits  of  the  orientals,  it  is  very  unproba- 
ble  that  the  disdples  were  assembled  together  at  that  hour; 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Lord  would  have  selected  it  to  make 
His  first  appearance  to  them.  Besides,  some  marks  of  the 
time  when  they  met  the  Eleven  are  given  us.  John  (xx.  19) 
states  that  when  Jesus  made  His  appearance  to  them  it  was 
evening.    This  was  probably  the  first  evening,  which  began 
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at  3  P.  M.  and  ended  at  6,  or  at  smiBetting.  Thia  is  oon- 
firmed  by  Mark,  (zvL  14,)  who  says  that  *^He  appeared  to 
the  Eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat.**  This  could  not  wdl  have 
been  late  in  the  evening. 

Upon  these  grounds  we  believe  that  the  Emmaus  of 
Luke  cannot  be  placed  at  a  greater  distance  than  he  has 
placed  it.  Whether  it  can  be  identified  with  Knbeibeh  or 
not,  is  unimportant.  Robinson'  says  rightly,  although  in 
opposition  to  his  present  opinion,  that  *^the  distance  (of 
Nicopolis)  one  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  or  six  hours,  is 
too  great  for  the  disoiples  to  have  returned  the  same  even- 
ing.   We  must  therefore  abide  by  the  usual  reading.''' 

The  time  when  the  two  disciples  left  Jerusalem  is  not 
mentioned,  but  it  was  probably  early  in  the  afternoon,  as 
the  distance  was  about  eight  miles,  and  they  seem  to  have 
reached  Emmaus  about  sundown." 

When  the  Lord  met  the  two  He  was  not  recognized  by 
them.  Luke  says  (v.  16)  '^  Their  eyes  were  holden  that 
they  should  not  know  Him."  This  some  have  thought  dis- 
crepant with  Mark's  statement  (xvl  12)  that  "He  appeared 
in  another  form — cv  crcp^  fMp4fji — ^unto  two  of  them."  The 
latter  expression  may  refer  to  His  previous  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  by  whom  He  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
gardener  ;*  or  to  another  form  than  that  before  the  resurrec- 
tion. That  His  bodily  aspect  was  in  many  points  after  the 
resurrection  unlike  what  it  had  been  before,  we  cannot 
doubt,  though  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  tell  wherein  those 
distinctions  consisted.  (See  John  xxi.  4.)  Still  the  language 
of  Luke  implies  that  there  was  no  such  distinction  as  to 
hinder  His  recognition ;  and  that,  in  this  case,  except  the 

>  Id  Bib.  Sacra,  1845,  p.  181.  •  See  Winer,  i.  825 ;  Banmer,  169. 

*  See  Y.  29 :  '*For  it  is  toward  eYeniog,  and  the  day  is  far  spent;''  and 
it  was  about  the  time  of  the  evening  meaL  "  They  arriTed  at  Emmans  abont 
8  p.  M.,"  (Lardner ;)  between  8  and  4  p.  m.,  (Jones.)    Bat  this  is  too  earij. 

*  So  Lardner. 
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eyes  of  the  disciples  had  been  specially  holden,  they  would 
lutve  known  Him.  ^  And  their  eyes  were  opened  and  they 
knew  Him,^  (v.  81.) 

It  was  probably  early  in  the  evening  that  the  two 
reached  Jerusalem  on  their  return,  joy  at  again  beholdmg 
their  Lord  adding  wings  to  their  feet.  They  find  the  eleven 
sqpofltles  gathered  together,  and  others  widi  them,  but  the 
doors  were  closed  for  fear  of  the  Jew&  As  they  enter  they 
are  greeted  by  the  cry,  *'  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath 
appeared  unto  Simon.^'  ^  They  proceed  to  tell  that  He  has 
also  appeared  to  them,  but  their  words  are  not  believed, 
(Mark  xvi  13.)  Why  was  this?  If  the  disciples  believed 
Peter's  word,  that  He  had  appeared  to  him,  and  thus  the 
fact  of  His  resurrection  was  established,  how  easy  to  be- 
lieve the  report  of  the  two  that  they  also  had  seen  Him. 
Upon  this  ground,  and  because  Luke  does  not  mention  the 
fiict  that  the  Eleven  disbelieved,  it  is  said  that  the  two 
Evangelists  are  at  variance.*  But  the  silence  of  Luke  does 
not  disprove  Mark's  statement.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand why,  after  having  given  credit  to  Peter,  they  should 
deny  it  to  the  two  disciples.  It  was  in  the  supposed  in- 
compatibility of  their  respective  statements.  The  two  report- 
ed that  He  had  been  with  them  on  their  journey  and  at 
Emmaus ;  yet  He  had  also  been  seen  by  Peter  at  Jerusalem. 
K  we  now  suppose  that  immediately  after  He  vanished  from 
their  sight  He  appeared  to  the  apostle,  into  what  perplex- 
ity would  all  be  cast  I  Ignorant  of  the  properties  of  His 
resurrection  body,  and  its  power  of  sudden  transition  from 
place  to  place,  they  would  either  deny  the  reality  of  the 
resurrection,  and  say  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit  or  ghost ; 
or  deny  their  testimony,  and  the  &ct  that  they  had  seen  Him 
at  all.    Probably  the  former  opinion  was  the  more  general 

>  Some  would  make  this  an  interrogatioD :  '*  Has  the  Lord  risen,  and  has 
He  appeared  to  Simon  ?  "   So  Townsend ;  bat  there  is  no  groond  for  this. 
*  So  Keyer,  Alford. 
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one ;  fi>r  when  the  Lord  immediately  afterward  stood  in  th« 
midst  of  them,  ^  Thej  were  terrified,  and  thought  that  they 
had  seen  a  spirit.'' 

Under  what  circomstances  the  Lord  appeared  to  Peter 
we  are  not  informed :  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the  same 
appearance  to  which  Paol  ailades,  (1  Cor.  xy.  5.)  The  dr- 
cumstance  mentioned  by  John,  (xx.  19,)  that  the  doors 
were  shut  when  Jesos  appeared  to  the  disciples,  seems  de- 
signed to  show  that  He  had  now  entered  a  new  stage  of 
being;  and  that  that,  which  was  a  barrier  against  the  intm^ 
non  of  the  Jews,  was  no  barrier  against  ffim.  How  He 
entered  we  cannot  say.  The  doors  were  shut — they  were 
not  seen  or  heard  to  open,  yet  He  stood  among  them.  As 
Be  had  suddenly  vanished  fi:t>m  the  two  at  Emmaus,  so  did 
He  now  suddenly  appear  to  the  apostles  at  Jerusalem.  And 
these  sudden  appearances  and  disappearances  seem  to  have 
marked  all  His  interviews  with  His  disciples  during  the 
forty  days.  The  first  work  of  the  Lord,  sSter  He  saw  the 
terror  of  the  Eleven  and  their  superstitious  fears,  was  to 
convince  them  of  His  true  bodily  presence.  He  shows  them 
His  hands  and  ffis  feet,  in  which  they  might  see  the  prints 
of  the  nails,  and  even  proceeds  to  eat  before  them.  He 
afterward,  when  thdr  minds  were  tranquillised,  and  they 
were  fully  convinced  that  He  was  indeed  with  them,  breathes 
on  them,  and  gives  to  them  the  Holy  Ohost,  with  power  to 
remit  and  retain  sins.  Into  the  special  significance  of  this 
gift;,  or  its  relations  to  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost, 
our  purpose  does  not  lead  us  to  enter.  He  also  opened  their 
understanding  that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 

Some  would  refer  the  statement  of  Mark  (xvi  14)  not 
to  His  first,  but  to  His  second  a^^aranoe  to  the  Eleven.  It 
is  sud  that  neither  Luke  nor  John  in  their  accounts  of  the 
first  interview  intimates  that  He  upbraided  their  unbelie£ 
It  was  their  continued  incredulity  that  brought  down  upon 
them  Hb  reproof.    But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the 
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mposdes  except  Thomas,  who  was  not  present  at  Hk  first 
appearanoe,  did  dkbelioTe  after  they  had  actually  seen 
Hhn ;  and  He  may  have  used  language  of  reproof,  altiiongh 
it  is  not  specially  reported  by  Luke  or  John.  Indeed,  His 
words  and  ads  during  that  interriew  necessarily  imjdy  re- 
prool' 

SuKDAT,  24th  NiSAN,  16tli  April,  783. 


.  AfUr  eight  days  Jesus  agaiii  appeared  to  the  anem-  Johv  xx.  SS-29. 
bled  apoetleB)  'nuunaai  who  had  been  before  abaeot^  now 
bdng  with  them.  By  ahowing  him  the  piinta  of  the  Johji  xz.  24,  26w 
nails  and  the  spear,  as  he  had  demanded,  and  desiring 
him  to  toudi  them,  the  Lord  oonyinoes  him  of  the 
reality  of  His  resurrection ;  and  Thomas  acknowledgea 
Him  as  hia  Lord  and  his  God. 

The  place  where  the  apostles  were  assembled^  was  in  all 
probability  the  same  in  which  Jesus  had  before  met  them, 
and  may  have  been  the  upper  room  in  which  the  paschal 
supper  was  eaten,  and  to  which  they  returned  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Why  they  continued  so  long  in  Jerusa* 
lem,  when  the  liord  had  bidden  them  go  to  GaHleCi  is  not 
stated ;  and  some  have  inferred  that  they  waited  for  the  expi- 
ration of  the  feast,  which  lasted  seven  days.  *^The  Lord's 
command,"  says  Stier,  ^presupposed  their  tarrying  through 
the  eight  days,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  feast."  laghtfoot 
affirms  that,  on  the  first  day,  no  one  should  exceed  th^  limits 
of  a  sabbath-day's  journey ;  on  the  second,  no  one  might  go 
home,  because  of  the  ^  iq[>pearance  before  the  Lord"  which 
then  took  place ;  on  the  third,  one  might  go  if  necessary, 
though  it  was  better  to  stay  through  the  whole  feast.  But  the 
feast  had  been  some  days  ended,  yet  they  remain.  Luthardt 

>  Clerioos  refers  to  this  occasion  all  of  Mark  xtL  14-18 ;  Luke  xxir.  86- 
49.  Bncher  would  place  this  meeting  after  the  return  from  Galilee,  and  jost 
before  the  aaoenaion :  Mark  xtL  14-19  {  Luke  xxir.  44-68 ;  Acts  i  4rl8. 

26 
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(in  looo)  sapposes  that  they  may  have  assembled  to  keep  the 
day  in  commemoration  of  His  resurrection,  and  with  the 
hope  that  He  would  appear  to  them  again.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, more  probable  that  it  was  the  unbelief  of  the  i^K)stle8 
whidli  kept  them  at  Jerusalem.  Just  before  His  arrest,  and 
while  on  EQs  way  from  the  Passover  supper  to  the  garden, 
Jesus  had  said  to  them  that  ^  After  He  was  risen  He  would 
go  before  them  into  Gblilee,''  (Matt.  xxvL  82 ;  Mark  xiv. 
28.)  Probably  also  at  the  ,same  time  He  specified  the  place 
where  He  would  meet  with  them  there,  (Matt.  xxviiL  10 
and  Id.)  This  direction,  in  the  first  moments  of  their  grie^ 
they  seem  utterly  to  have  forgotten ;  and  the  Lord,  first  by 
the  angels,  and  then  from  His  own  mouth,  reminded  them 
of  it,  and  incited  them  to  obedience.  Had  their  fidth  been 
strong,  they  would  have  gone  at  once  to  Galilee,  and  widted 
for  Him  there.  This  they  did  not  do.  Even  after  He  had 
by  the  most  convincing  proo6  established  the  &ct  of  His 
resurrection  to  others  of  the  Eleven,  still  Thomas  disbe- 
lieved ;  and  perhaps  many  among  the  disciples.  Whilst  this 
fitct  was  in  dispute  they  could  not  go  into  Oalilee,  for  this 
implied  that  they  no  longer  had  any  doubts  that  He  was 
risen  and  would  meet  them  there.  It  thus  became  neces- 
sary that  He  should  manifest  Himself  to  them  again  and 
again,  and  tarry  for  them  at  Jerusalem  till  the  unbelief  of 
all  was  overcome.  And  yet  it  is  said  that  some  which  had 
gathered  at  the  mountain  in  Gkdilee,  doubted,  (Matt.  zxviiL 
17.)  It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  these  were  not  of 
those  who  had  seen  Him  in  Judea. 

Why  Thomas  was  not  present  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  apostles  is  not  stated,  and  we  can  but  conjecture.  It 
can  scarcely,  however,  have  been  accidental.  That  the  Lord 
should  appear  the  second  time  to  the  Eleven  on  the  eighth 
day  after  His  resurrection,  is  of  deep  significance. 
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Afbil— Mat,  783.    a.  d.  30. 

Yhe  ApofUet  haTing  returned  to  Galilee,  the  Lord 
wppcuB  to  eeren  of  them  whflit  engaged  in  fishing  Jobs  zzL  1-2S. 
npan  the  lake.  The  miracle  of  the  great  drao^ 
of  ilflhee  is  repeated,  and  He  feeds  the  seren  with  fish 
and  bread.  After  they  had  dined,  He  commands 
Peter  three  times  to  f^  His  sheep,  and  signifies  his 
fiitiire  death  and  the  protracted  life  of  John. 

Alter  this  He  appears  upon  a  moimtain  to  a  great    Matt.  xzriiL  16-2a 
body  of  disciples,  and  commands  that  the  Gospel  be    1  Cos.  xr.  6. 
preadied  and  disdples  baptised  throughout  the  world.    Uamk  xri  15-18. 

That  the  appearance  of  the  Lord  at  the  lake  of  GaUlee 
was  before  His  appearance  upon  the  mountain,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  &ct  that  **  This  was  now  the  third  time  that 
He  showed  Himself  to  His  disciples  after  that  He  was  risen 
from  the  dead,''  (John  zxL  14.)  This  order  is  followed  by 
most.^  In  this  threefold  enumeration  the  Evangelist  plainly 
refers  to  the  apostles  as  constituting  the  most  important 
part  of  the  disciples,  although  not  perhaps  to  them  exclusive- 
ly. Thus  the  first  appearance  was  to  the  *^  Eleven  gathered 
together  and  them  that  were  with  them,"  (Luke  xidv.  33.) 
Mark  (zvi«  14)  says  **  The  Eleven."  John  speaks  simply  of 
^^The  disciples,"  (xx.  19.)  At  this  time  Thomas  was  absent. 
Tlie  second  was  to  the  disciples,  including  Thomas,  (John  xx. 
26.)  The  third ''  To  the  disciples  at  the  sea  of  'Eberias."  Of 
these,  five  at  least  were  apostles ;  the  names  of  the  remain- 
ing  two  are  not  given,  and  it  is  not  certain,  though  prob- 
able, that  they  also  were  of  the  apostles.  Lightfoot  sup- 
poses them  to  have  been  Philip  and  Andrew.  Meyer  (in 
loco)  thinks  it  impossible  that  these  three  appearances  can 
be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  statements  of  Paul,  (1  Cor. 
XV.  5.)     But  this  depends  upon  the  point  whether  Paul  is 

1  So  Lightfoot,  Bobfaison,  Lichtenstefai,  Ebrard,  Kralft,  Newoome. 
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designing  to  a  ^ve  a  chronological  ontline  of  all  the  ap- 
pearances. This  is  generally  and  with  good  reason  denied.^ 
Luthardt  supposes  that  Piuil,  in  the  words  ^Then  of  the 
TwdTe,**  (y.  5,)  may  embrace  all  the  three  iqqpearances  to 
them,  and  thus  his  order  be  mad»  chronological. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  the  Lord  gave  them  more  spedfie 
directions  req>ecting  the  meeting  npon  the  mount.  If  we 
identify  this  meeting  upon  the  mount  with  that  when  the 
500  brethren  were  present,  as  most  do,  iuch  a  number  of 
disciples  could  not  have  been  gathered  unless  the  notice 
had  been  early  given,  and  widely  spread.  Both  the  time 
and  place  must  have  been  definitely  known. 

The  name  of  the  mountain  where  the  disciples  met  the 
Lord  according  to  His  appointment  is  not  ^ven.  Many 
suppose  it  to  be  the  same  where  He  deliyered  the  sermon, 
(Matt.  V.  1.)  Others  identify  it  with  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration; others  still  with  Tabor.  It  was  a  tradition 
current  during  the  middle  ages  that  rt  was  the  norAem 
peak  of  the  Mount  of  Oliyes.  Saewulf  *  speaks  of  a  chapel 
called  Gblilee  of  Mount  Sion,  where  the  Lord  first  appeared 
to  BQs  apostles  after  His  resurrection,  according  to  His 
words,  ^*  After  I  am  risen  again  I  will  go  befi^re  you  into 
Oalilee."  ^That  place  was  called  Gktlilee,  because  Uie  apos- 
tles, who  were  called  Gkdileans,  firequently  rested  there."  * 
ThiB  tradition  has  recently  been  defended  by  Hofmann,* 
but  is  wholly  untenable.* 

This  meeting,  having  been  appointed  by  the  Lord  before 
His  death,  and  recalled  to  the  memory  of  the  disciples  by 
the  angels,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  chiefest  and  most 
significant  of  all  His  manifestations.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  identical  with  that  mentioned  by  Paul, 
(1  Cor,  XV.  6 :)  "After  that  He  was  seen  of  above  five 

>  LichtensteiD,  476 ;  Hodge  in  loco;  Wieseler,  482. 

•  A.  D.  1102.    Early  Travels,  42. 

•  See  also  MauDderille,  Early  Travelsy  177.  *  hfbea  Jeso,  S9S. 

•  See  Meyer  on  Matt  xziriii.  16 ;  Ewald,  Jahrboch,  1856»  p.  196. 
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hundred  brethren  at  onoe.''  Although  Matthew  speaks 
only  of  the  eleven  disdples  as  present  at  the  mountam,  yet 
his  silence  respecting  others  would  not  exclude  them,  as  in 
his  introduction  to  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  he  speaks 
only  of  the  discij^  as  His  auditors,  although  great  multi- 
tudes beside  were  present.  That  he  should  mention  only 
the  Eleven,  is  wholly  consistent  with  his  general  purpose, 
and  with  the  peculiarities  of  his  QospeL  But  in  his  own 
brief  account  there  is  a  hint  that  others  were  there  beside 
the  Eleven.  He  says,  ^*  And  when  they  saw  Him  they  wor« 
shipped  Him ;  but  some  doubted."  Who  were  these  that 
doubted  ?  Meyer  insists  that  it  could  cmly  have  been  some 
of  the  Eleven.  But  when  we  recollect  His  prior  appear- 
ances to  them ;  how  that  none  of  them  after  the  first  inter- 
view, except  Thomas,  seem  to  have  had  any  doubts  as  to  the 
reality  of  His  resurrection ;  how  the  unbelief  of  Thomas 
was  whdly  overcome  at  the  8ec<ftid  interview ;  how  He  had 
given  to  them  the  first  firuits  of  the  Sjnrit ;  and  that  they 
had  now  gathered  expressly  to  meet  Him — we  find  it  very 
difilcult  to  believe  that  any  of  these  doubters  were  apostles. 
If  not,  then  others  must  have  been  present ;  and  as  most 
of  these  had  not  seen  ffim  since  BQs  resurrection,  it  will 
not  appear  surprising  if  some  among  them  should  doubt.' 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct  that  the  angel,  speaking  to  the 
women,  does  not  confine  his  direction  to  go  into  Ckdilee  to 
the  apostles,  but  makes  it  general,  embracing  aU  the  dis- 
dples, and  perhaps  also  the  women. 

Some,  however,  though  admitting  that  others  were  pres- 
ent with  the  apostles,  make  some  of  the  latter  to  have 
doubted.  If  so,  of  what  did  they  doubt  ?  Whether  they 
should  offer  to  Him  worship  ?  *  It  is  not  indeed  anywhere 
said  that  He  had  before  been  worshipped  by  them;  and 
now  something  new  and  divine  in  His  aspect  may  have 

*  So  Lightfoot,  Norton,  Robinson,  Ebrard,  Btier,  Alford. 
s  So  Wetstein,  qnoted  in  Meyer ;  De  Wetie,  Lange. 
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impelled  them  to  the  act  (See  Matt,  xxviii  0.)  But  their 
doabts  oould  scarce  refer  to  this.  Did  they  doubt  of  His 
personal  identity  ?  Some  have  thought  that  He  was  so  &r 
from  them  that  all  could  not  at  first  distinctly  see  Him ; 
others  refer  their  doubts  to  the  changed  iq[>pearance  of  ffis 
body,  either  as  already  glorified,  or  as  in  an  intermediate 
condition,  midway  between  the  earthly  and  heavenly.  Some, 
as  Newcome,  would  translate  it  ^  had  doubted,'*  and  refer 
it  to  the  earlier  doubts  of  the  apostles.  **  Some  had  doubt- 
ed before;  but  all  were  now  convinced.**  But  if  this  was 
the  interview  when  the  600  were  present,  many  of  whom 
must  have  been  firom  Qalilee,  and  had  not  seen  Him  since 
Wb  resurrection,  this  fiMst  best  explains  the  circumstance 
that  some  doubted  even  now. 

Upon  this  occasion,  the  words  seem  to  have  been  spoken 
which  are  recorded  by  Matthew  xxviiL  18-20,  and  Mark 
zvL  15-18.'  Some,  however,  suppose  His  words  in  Mark 
to  have  been  spoken  to  the  Eleven,  as  they  sat  at  meat,  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection.*  Alford  would 
refer  v.  15  to  this  occasion,  but  doubts  respecting  vs.  16-18. 
Townson  makes  all  to  have  been  spoken  in  Jerusalem,  after 
the  return  firom  Galilee.  He  would  place  here  also  Hb 
words,  Luke  zxiv.  44-48.*  Ebrard  considers  all  that  Luke 
records  from  v.  44  on,  a  resume  of  all  that  Jesus  had  spoken 
after  Wb  resurrection,  in  His  various  interviews  with  His 
disciples.  We  shall  consider  the  point  more  fully  in  con- 
nection with  the  ascension. 

Thursday,  May  18th,  783.    a.d,  30. 

A  few  days  after  the  meetiiig  upon  the  moimttin 

in  Galilee,  the  apostles  return  to  Jeniaalem,  aocom-  Luu  zzir.  49. 

panied  by  Jesus*  mother  and  brethren.    Upon  the  Aera  L  1-8. 

fortieth  day  after  His  resurrection,  Jesus  gathers  the  Acts  L  4-S. 

1  So  LicfateDstein,  Tisohendorf,  Krafli,  Ebrard. 

s  So  Newcome,  Bobinson.  *  So  Wieseler,  Bengel,  Tischendoril 
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Sleyeii  at  the  Xoimt  of  Olirea,  and,  leadliig  them    Luki  zxir.  60,  61. 
toward  Bethany,  ascends  to  heayen.    Whilst  they    Mark  xvi  19. 
were  gazing  after  Him,  two  angels  appear  to  them,    Acts  L  9-12. 
and  remind  them  that  He  is  to  return.    The  apos-    Luki  zzIt.  62,  68. 
ties  go  back  to  Jerusalem,  and  there  wait  for  the 
promised  baptism  a£  the  Holy  ^irit    After  Pente-    Mabk  ztL  20. 
cost  they  begin  their  lalxmL 

• 

That  Luke,  in  his  statement  (Acts  L  8)  that  Jesns 
"  Showed  Smself  alive  after  His  passion  by  many  in&llible 
proofi,  being  seen  of  the  apostles  forty  days,  and  speaking 
of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,^  includes 
more  interviews  than  are  specifically  recorded  by  any  of 
the  Evangelists,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  But  whether 
these  interviews  occurred  in' Gkdilee,  before  the  apostles 
went  up  to  Jerusalem,  or  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  both,  can  only 
be  conjectured*  In  &vor  of  Gralilee  it  may  be  said,  that 
here  the  apostles  were  at  home  and  among  firiends,  and 
that  amidst  the  scenes  of  His  former  teachings  His  present 
words  would  come  with  double  power  and  meaning ;  whilst 
in  Jerusalem  they  would  be  among  His  enemies,  and  in  a 
state  of  disquietude,  if  not  of  positive  fear.  We  may,  then, 
suppose  that  it  was  near  the  fortieth  day  ere  they  went  up  to 
Jerusalem.  That  they  went  in  obedience  to  some  special 
direction,  is  probable,  and  not  simply  to  be  present  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost ;  but  that  they  knew  for  what  end  He 
had  gathered  them  there,  may  be  doubted.  Indeed  it  may 
be  ffdrly  inferred  from  Acts  L  6,  that  so  &r  from  supposing 
that  He  was  then  about  to  depart  from  them  into  heaven, 
they  rather  hoped  and  expected  that  He  was  about  to  re- 
veal Himself  in  glory,  and  to  commence  His  reign  with  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Qhost,  conformably  to  His  promise, 
(y.  5.)  Olshausen  would  refer  v.  4  to  one  assembling  of 
the  disciples,  and  v.  6  to  another  and  later,  but  his  reasons 
are  not  strong. 

The  exact  spot  of  the  ascension  upon  the  Mount  of 
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O&wm  bat  been  preeenred  bj  tnditfoii;  asd  a  ebapd  now 
sUnda  upon  it,  of  modem  erection,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedans.  Bat  it  is  certain  that  Hdena,  mother  of 
Constantine,  erected  a  church  nfom  the  summit,  and  prob- 
ably near  the  preaent  site ;  thon^  Stanley  (448)  claims  that 
she  did  not  mean  to  honor  the  scene  of  the  ascension 
itsdf^  but  a  cave,  in  which,  according  to  Ensebins,  Jesus 
initiated  His  disciples  into H3s secret  mystories.-  ^Tliereis, 
in  ftot,  no  proof  from  EnseUns  that  any  traditicm  pcunted 
oat  the  soene  of  the  ascension.**  *  As  to  the  toA  within 
the  present  chapel,  iHiidi  has  been  pointed  oat  to  jnlgrims 
since  the  seventh  centary  as  bearing  the  imprmt  of  the 
Lord's  footsteps,  he  says,  **  There  is  nothing  bat  a  simple 
cavity  in  the  rook,  with  no  more  resemblance  to  a  haman 
foot  than  to  any  thing  else.'' 

As  Lake  alone  of  the  Evangelists  mentions  the  place 
of  the  ascension,  we  mast  torn  to  his  statementa  He  says 
in  his  Goq>eL|  (zxiv.60:)  ^ And  He  led  them  oafas  fiff  as 
to  Bethany,**  fm  ois  BijAanar ;  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
(L  12:)  ^Tben  retamed  they  anto  Jerosalem  from  ihe 
mount  called  Olivet,  whidi  is  from  Jerusalem  a  sabbath- 
day's  journey.**  There  is  thus  the  topographical  objection 
to  the  traditional  site  of  the  ascension,  that  it  is  but  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  city  wall ;  and  if  Jesus  was  separated 
from  the  disciples  here.  He  did  not  lead  them  oat  as  fiu*  as 
to  Bethany.  There  is  also  another  objection,  in  the  fiMStofits 
paUidty,  being  in  foil  view  from  the  city.  But  if  we  con- 
strue the  statem^t,  ^as  &r  as  to  Bethany,**  to  mean  the 
village  of  Bethany,  we  on  the  other  hand  make  Luke  in- 
consistent with  himself,  since  this  is  a  mile  below  the  sum- 
mit of  Olivet,  and  mudi  more  than  a  sabbath^y's  jour^ 
ney. 

Several  solutions  of  the  fifficulty  have  been  proposed. 
Lightfoot  would  distinguish  between  Bethany,  a  tract  of 

>  See,  howerer,  Porter,  i.  177. 
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tlie  momit,  and  the  town  Betbanj.  The  former  was 
tant  from  the  dty  but  aeren  fbrlongSi  or  on^  mile ;  the  kt- 
ter,  fifteen  fhrlonga,  or  twO  miles.  Between  the  two  lay 
Bethphage,  and  He  asoended  ^inthat  very  place  where  He 
got  npon  the  ass  when  He  rode  into  Jerusalem.''  Wieseler 
(4869  note)  supposes  that  Bethjdiage  was  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  if  it  constituted  a  part  of  the  dty,  and  that,  reck- 
oning from  it  eastward,  Bethany  was  but  a  sabbath-day's 
journey.  He  refers  to  John  xiL  9*11,  that  the  Jews  did 
go  as  &r  as  Bethany  upon  the  Sabbath.  Robinson '  affirms 
that  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  are  used  by  Luke 
^  interchangeably,  and  almost  as  synonymous."  With  him 
many  agree.  '^As  &r  as  to  Bethany,  not  quite  to  the 
village  itself  but  over  the  brow  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  it  descends  on  Bethany."  (Alford.)  ^  Not  altogether 
into  Bethany,  but  so  fiir  as  the  point  where  Bethany  came 
into  sight."  (Stier.)  *^  The  secluded  hills  which  overhang 
that  village  on  the  eastern  slope  of  Olivet."  (Stanley.) 
That  the  **  Mount  of  Olives  "  is  a  general  designation,  em- 
bracing the  eastern  as  well  as  the  western  slopes,  and  the 
villages  upon  them,  is  apparent  from  various  passages  in 
the  Evangelists.  (Compare  Mark  zL  1 ;  Luke  ziz.  29 ; 
Mark  zi.  11, 12  ;  Luke  zzL  87.)  We  have,  then,  to  seek  a 
site  somewhere  upon  the  mount,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bethany,  and  distant  about  a  sabbath-day's  journey  from 
Jerusalem.*  Such  a  site  Barclay  thinks  he  &]ds  in  a  hill 
which  overhangs  Bethany,  that  lies  about  five  hundred 
yards  below.    This  hill  is  a  mile  fix)m  St.  Stephen's  gate, 

»  Ear.  184 

*  Meyw  would  make,  not  the  place  of  the  ascension,  but  the  moontain,  to 
be  so  far  distant  But  the  moantain,  at  its  base  and  lower  slopes,  is  witbin 
a  few  rods  of  the  dij.  «  The  mean  distance,"  says  Barelaj,  (69,) «  of  that 
portion  of  its  summit  opposite  the  tiij,  is  aboot  half  a  mile.  Bot  bj  the 
nearest  pathway  it  is  918  yards  from  St.  Stephen's  gate  to  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension;  bj  the  longer  Ibotpath,  1810  yards;  and  by  the  main  camel  road, 
is  perhaps  a  Uttte  tSutber." 

26* 
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and  withiD  a  lumdred  yardi  ct  the  direct  fixjipcth  from 
BediMiy  to  Jeronlem.  Howerer  it  may  be  with  this  par- 
uoalar  qwt,  tbere  k  little  doabt'tbat  from  some  one  of  tbe 
beigfatB  a  fittle  bdow  tbe  gomrait  of  Ofiyet,  tbat  look  to 
the  eaaty  and  overhang  tbe  village  of  Bethany,  He  ascended 
to  flU  at  tbe  right  band  of  ffis  Father.' 

In  regard  to  tbe  bom-  of  the  day  when  tbe  ascenoon 
took  place,  nothing  definite  can  be  said.  By  some  it  is 
sappoeed  to  have  been  early  morning,  by  others  midday. 
That  others  wore  present  beside  the  Eleven,  is  probable, 
thoi^  not  expressly  sud. 

Hie  difficulties  connected  with  tbe  statements  of  tbe 
Bvangelista  reqweting  tbe  ascension  demand  that  we  ex- 
amine their  respecdve  narratives  in  some  detaiL  Matthew 
does  not  say  that  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven  after  His  res- 
arrection,  but  doses  bis  Gospd  with  tbe  departure  of  the 
Eleven  from  Jerosal^n  to  Galilee,  where  Jesus  met  them 
at  the  mountain,  as  He  bad  appointed  tb^D.  There,  as  it 
would  seem.  He  gave  them  the  commission  to  go  and  teach 
all  nations,  promising  to  be  with  them  to  the  end  of 
the  world.*  That  these  words  were  spoken  at  this  in- 
terview in  Galilee  is  intrinsioaDy  probable ;  and  there  is 
an  especial  fitness  in  it  if  we  suppose  Ibat,  not  only  Ibe 
Eleven,  but  the  great  body  of  the  disciples  were  present. 
But  the  assertion  that  this  was  the  final  interview,  and  these 
the  last  words  of  Jesus  to  His  apostles,  and  therefore  that 
the  ascaiision  was  from  Ckdilee,  is  without  prooC  Here,  as 
often,  the  brevity  of  our  E^7angeli8t  must  be  complem^ited 
by  the  frQler  narratives  of  the  other&  Had  we  the  account 
of  Matthew  only,  we  could  not  know  that  Jesus  ascended 

1  In  &Tor  of  tbe  trtditkNud  dte,  tee  WUluunB,  iL  440';  EDkott,  4IS. 
Jones,  (Notes,  451,)  wbo  sapposee  Mreral  secensionfl,  makes  tbe  first  to  bsTs 
taken  plaoe  on  tbe  evening  of  tbe  dsj  of  tbe  lesorrectlon,  (Luke  xxir.  50^ 
51,)  and  to  bsTe  been  st  Betbtnj,  nesrij  two  miles  from  Jenaalem ;  and  tbe 
last,  (Aeta  L  IS,)  from  Otiret,  aboat  fire  ftirkMigs  distant 

>  Tisobendorf,  Licbtenstein,  Robinson. 
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trcm  the  moantam  in  Galfleey  nnoe  he  does  not  mention  the 
ascension  at  alL  Bat  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  ftct|  so 
he  could  not  have  been  of  the  time  and  place. 

The  narrative  of  Mark  (zvi.  14-20)  presents  greater 
difficulties.  He  reeords  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gk)spel,  and  the  promise 
that  certain  signs  should  follow  them  that  believe.  From 
the  connection  in  which  Wb  words  stand  it  would  seem 
that  they  were  spoken  to  the  Eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat 
on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  that  im- 
mediately after  He  ascended  into  heaven.  This,  however, 
is  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  statements  of  Luke ;  and 
it  is  also  intrinsically  improbable  that  upon  the  occasion  of 
His  first  meeting  with  the  apostles  after  He  had  risen,  and 
while  their  minds  were  in  so  great  ^dtement,  He  should 
give  them  this  commission.  We  give  some  of  the  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed :  Ist.  That  which  takes  Mark's 
narrative  as  strictly  chronological,  and  makes  the  Lord's 
words  to  have  been  spoken  to  the  Eleven,  on  the  evening 
of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  and  His  ascension  to  have 
immediately  followed.  This  is  affirmed  by  those  who,  as 
IQnkel  and  Jones,  maintain  that  He  repeatedly  ascended  to 
heaven ;  and,  indeed,  that  He  departed  thither  after  each 
appearance  to  EQs  disciples.  The  ascension  on  the  fortieth 
day  (Acts  i.  9)  was  the  last,  and  as  such  visible,  and 
marked  with  especial  solemnity.'  This  view  of  several  as* 
cenaons  may  remove  some  difficulties,  but  involves  others 
greater,  both  historical  and  dogmatic  Others  affirm,  as 
Meyer  and  Alford,  that  Mark,  intending  to  relate  what  took 
place  at  one  and  the  same  time,  brings  together  here  by 
mistake  what  really  took  place  on  several  distinct  occafflons. 
He  supposed  that  the  Lord  spake  these  words  to  the  Eleven 

>  See  Kinkfll,  Stodien  n.  Krii,  1841,  traoiUted  in  Bib.  Sacra,  Feb.  1844. 
Jooea,  (Notea,  480 :)  *'  Ha  was  doriDg  the  fortj  daja  ordinarilj  an  inhabitant 
oftheheaTenlyworid."    See,  oontr%  Robinwrn,  in  Bib.  Sacra,  lUj,  1846. 
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on  the  eTenmg  of  the  day  He  roee»  and  the  same  erening 
ascended  to  heaven.  The  same  role  of  interpretation  seems 
also  to  show  that  He  was  received  np  from  the  room  in 
which  they  were  eating,  and  that  the  Eleven,  going  imme- 
diatdy  forth  from  this  room,  began  at  t>nce  to  preach  the 
Gk)speL  Of  coarse  the  writer,  whether  Mark  or  some  one 
else,  could  have  known  nothing  of  the  several  appearances 
of  Jesos  during  the  forty  days,  of  the  ascension  from  Beth- 
any, or  of  the  ten  days'  waiting  for  the  Spirit  ere  the  dis- 
ciples began  to  preach.  The  sappodtion  of  such  ignorance 
itself  presents  a  greater  diffioolty  than  that  it  is  intended 
to  remove. 

2d.  That  which  makes  Jesos  to  have  spoken  these  words 
to  the  Eleven  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection, 
bat  defers  the  ascension  itself  to  the  fortieth  day  foDowing. 
In  this  case  the  phrase  /Acra  ro  AoXi/crai,  ^^  After  the  Lord 
had  spoken  to  them,''  (v.  19,)  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
few  words  J[ast  recorded,  but  embraces  His  discoarses  in 
general,  down  to  the  time  He  ascended. 

dd.  That  which  places  His  interview  with  the  Eleven  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resarrection,  (v.  14,)  but  the 
words  follo¥ring  npon  some  subsequent  occasion,  perhaps 
upon  the  mount  in  Galilee ;  and  the  ascension  at  a  still  later 
period. 

4th.  That  which  makes  this  interview  with  the  Eleven 
to  have  been  after  the  return  of  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
from  Gblilee  to  Jerusalem,  and  inmiediately  before  the  as- 
cension at  Bethany. 

The  obvious  and  natural  interpretation  of  the  narrative 
is  this :  The  Evangelist,  wishing  to  give  in  the  briefest  way 
the  substance  of  the  Lord's  missionary  commission  to  the 
Church,  with  its  accompanying  promises,  connects  it  with  a 
meeting  of  the  eleven  apostles,  which  may  have  been  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  or  more  probably 
at  some  subsequent  period.      All  the  instructions  of  the 
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forty  days  apon  this  point,  are  summed  up  in  these  few 
words.  In  the  same  concise  way  it  is  said,  that  after  the 
Lord  had  spoken  to  them,  or  after  He  had  finished  His 
instmodons,  He  was  received  np.  To  press  this  brevity  as 
indicating  ignorance  on  his  part  of  the  real  order  of  events, 
is  hypercritical. 

Substantially  the  same  difficulties  meet  us  in  the  narra- 
tive of  Luke  as  in  that  of  Mark.  In  his  Gospel,  (xziv.  33-51,) 
he  seems  to  represent  the  ascension  as  taking  place  the 
evening  after  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead.  He  meets  the 
Eleven  and  others  as  they  were  gathered  together,  and 
after  convincing  them  that  He  was  really  risen,  by  eating 
before  them,  and  discoursing  to  them,  He  leads  them  out 
to  Bethany,  and,  blessing  them,  is  carried  up  into  heaven. 
In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  however,  the  Evangelist  states 
explicitly  that  He  was  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  full  de- 
tails respecting  His  ascension  at  the  end  of  this  period,  are 
given.  Do  these  two  accounts  conflict  with  .each  other? 
This  is  affirmed  by  Meyer.  According  to  him,  there  were 
two  traditions,  one  of  which  represented  the  Lord  as  as- 
cending upon  the  day  of  the  resurrection;  the  other,  after 
forty  days.  In  his  Gk>spel,  Luke  follows  the  former;  in 
the  Acts,  the  latter.  With  Meyer,  Alford  agrees.  *^  Luke, 
at  the  time  of  writing  his  Oospel,  was  not  aware  of  any  Gali- 
lean appearances  of  the  Lord,  nor  indeed  of  any  later  than 
this  one.  That  he  corrects  this  in  Acts  1,  shows  him  to 
have  become  acquainted  with  some  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, not  however,  perhaps,  including  the  Gkdilean  ap- 
pearances." All  this  is  arbitrary  conjecture.  There  is  not 
the  slightest  hint  diat  the  Evangelist  wished  to  correct  in 
the  later  account  an  error  in  the  earlier.  Had  he  made  so 
gross  a  mistake,  common  honesty  toward  his  readers  would 
have  demanded  an  explicit  statement  of  it,  and  a  retraction. 
On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  his  former  treatise  embraced 
all  that  Jesus  did  and  taught  ^^  Until  the  day  in  which  He 
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was  taken  np,^  which  day,  aa  he  sayay  was  the  fortieth  after 
His  resmrectioii.  This  is  a  pliun  averment  that  in  his 
Ctospel  he  placed  the  ascension  on  the  fortieth  day,  althongh 
he  did  not  then  give  any  spedfio  designation  of  time/ 

Those  who,  like  Jones,  make  the  Lord  to  have  often 
ascended,  refer  these  acconnts  of  Luke  to  different  erents. 
In  the  Gk>6pel  he  speaks  of  the  ascension  on  the  evening 
following  the  resurrection ;  in  Acts,  of  the  last  ascension. 
And  as  the  time,  so  the  place  was  different ;  the  former 
ascension  being  from  Bethany,  the  latter  from  the  summit 
of  the  Mount  of  Ohves.*  But  Luke's  language,  in  his  Gos- 
pel, plainly  shows  that  he  cannot  speak  of  an  ascension  upon 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  Jesus  arose.  The  day  was  &r 
spent  when  He  was  with  the  two  disdples  ftt  Emmaus,  and 
they  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  probably  were  some  time 
with  the  Eleven,  ere  Jesus  joined  theuL  Some  time  passed 
in  convincing  them  of  His  actual  resurrection,  and  in  dis- 
coursing to  them.  It  must  therefore  have  been  late  in  the 
evening  ere  He  led  them  out  to  Bethany,  two  miles  distant, 
and  the  ascension  itself  must  have  been  in  the  dead  of  night. 
This  is  intrinsically  improbable,  or  rather  incredible* 

When  the  words  recorded  by  Luke  (xxiv-  44-48)  were 
spoken,  is  not  certain.  Some  would  put  them  in  immediate 
connection  with  what  precedes ;  others  refer  them  to  a  later 
period  ;  to  the  second  interview  with  the  Eleven,  or  to  the 
meeting  upon  the  mount  in  Galilee,  or  to  the  day  of  the 
ascension.  That  the  Evangelist  ^ves  here  a  summary  of 
Jesus'  teachings  during  the  forty  days,  is  made  doubtftd  by 
the  &ct  of  His  opening  their  understanding,  v.  45,  which 
seems  to  refer  to  some  special  act  rather  than  to  a  gradual 
process  of  enlightening.    We  therefore  connect  this  with 

>  See  Ebrard,  596w 

*  In  thii  waj  Jones  ezpUuns  the  statement  of  Barnabas,  that  the  Lord 
ascended  on  the  eighth  or  Sabbath  day.  See  Heferle,  Patmm  Apostolioomm 
Opera,  42. 
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the  reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  John  xx.  21-23,  which 
was  on  the  evening  following  the  resorrection.  Posfflbly 
Ts.  40-48  may  have  been  spoken  later.  That  the  command, 
y^  49,  to  tarry  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  spoken  after 
they  had  returned  hither  from  Galilee,  and  is  identical  with 
the  command  Acts  L  4,  needs  no  proo£ 

Thus  comparing  the  several  Evangelists,  we  find  that 
the  Lord,  during  the  forty  dayst,  first  manifested  Himself  to 
His  disciples  in  Judea,  and,  going  thence  to  Galilee,  return- 
ed again  to  Judea.  So  far  as  we  can  learn,  it  was  not  His 
purpose  to  have  shown  Himself  to  them  in  Jerusalem,  for 
He  had  commanded  them  to  go  into  Galilee,  and  there  they 
should  see  Him.  But  their  unbelief  in  His  words  respect- 
ing Hia  resurrection,  made  it  necessary  that  He  should  mani- 
fest Himself  to  them  there ;  yet  even  after  they  had  seen 
Him,  the  unbelief  of  one  seems  to  have  detained  them  some 
days  at  Jerusalem.  As  in  Gkdilee  He  had  gathered  His 
disciples,  so  here  He  appoints  a  place  of  general  meeting. 
But  He  cannot  ascend  to  EQs  Father  from  Gtdilee.  As  He 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  die.  He  now  goes  up  thither  again, 
that  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  overlooking  the  Holy  City 
and  the  temple,  He  may  ascend  to  His  Father's  right  hand 
to  receive  the  kingdom,  and  to  await  the  hour  when  His 
enemies  shall  be  made  Wb  footstool,  and  the  Lord  shall 
be  King  over  all  the  earth. 

0Bmt  |ent8  Mpt^i  h  tahm  ttfr  fnrai  jpm  hdo  Jftsbta,  tUpH  to  torn  h 
lilu  wastttux  Bf  p  babe  wn  Jfim  go  into  ^ftsbtxu" 
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AbU».«oiineof;iih 
Aoeloftm*, 


611,02. 
AdnltereM  broiu^t  before  Jenii,  tSl 
JBdoo,  dte  of,  156-lft7. 
A]ph»iii,  107. 
Andrew  ylatte  Jemu,  146. 
Anfleto,  eppesnnoe  of,  at  Mpiilohie, 

AmiM,  ofBoe  ot  1S7-180 :  Jenu  token 

before,  486-l0a 
AnnnncletioD,   to    Zecharkie,  4i ;    to 

Mary,  48-41 
Anolntmg  of  Jetoi,  by  e  womaa  e  rin- 

ner,  260 ;  by  Mmry,  Ml,  402. 
AntonlA,  tower  of,  616. 
Apoetlee,  early  relaUone  of,  to  Jeeos, 

228 ;  oholoe  oft  247 ;  eending  of,  28&- 

288 ;  return  of,  to  Jeena,  208 ;  dlapotoa 

among,  827 ;  atrlf e  among,  at  paaohal 

•upper,  400. 
Appearaneee  of  Jeena  after  the  reanr- 

reotlMi,  diflbrent    arrangemento    of, 

687-402. 
Arohelaos,  182. 
Aacenaion,  place  of,  007-610  *,  time  of, 

01(MS14. 
Angnatus.  emperor,  oenana  under,  2, 8 ; 

oloeea  toe,  tomple  <rf  Janna,  18,  14 , 

taxing  by,  07-71. 

Barabbaa,6SL 

Bethabara,  alto  o<^  140;  Jeam^retnina 

thither,  874. 
Bethany  vlaitcd  by  Jeena,  871 ;  alto  of, 

881;  Jeaua  lodgea  at,  880;  feaat  at, 

806 ;  Jeena  aaoende  from,  OOB-OlOl 
Betheeda,  pool  of.  180-182. 
Bethlehem,  podtlon  of,  77 ;  cave  of,  78- 

88. 
Bethphage,  alto  of;  404, 406. 
Betbaaida,  alto  of.  211-217 ;  the  foedlng 

of6.000  there,  2W.  800. 
Blaaphemy,  Jeana  charged  with,  601. 
Blood  and  wator,  flowlni;  of,  662-666. 
Brethren,  the  Lord's,  104-110 ;  did  not 

believe  on  Him,  820,  880. 

Oaearea  PhlMppI,  Tialted  by  S^KOBt  817. 


Oalaphaa,  high  pileat,  187 ;  eoniMSl  at 
palaoe  of;  421  ;  Jeena  ezauuned  by, 

Oana  of  OaUlee,  weddii«  at,  148 :  eito 

of,  160, 16L  ^-^ •  -^ 

OuMnuMun.  whv  selected  by  Jeans,  201 ; 

Oedron.'470. 

Oborazln,  sito  of,  218, 210. 

Obrlatmaa,  when  flrrt  obaerved,  10. 

Chronology,  patristic,  80^44. 

Olreults  in  Galilee,   arrangement  ofl 

228-227 ;  duraUon  of,  288. 
Oleopaa,60aw 
CTock-orowing,  476. 
Com.  nluoking  ears  o^  212. 
Cmciflzion,  time  of,  680-688  ;  place  of, 

688, 668-400 ;  mode  of.  686-680. 
Cyreniua,  governor  of  Cyria,  iHien,  8-0 ; 

taxing  under,  71-78. 

Datananutha,  alto  of,  814. 
Dani^  week  of,  88. 
Darkness  at  the  crucifixion,  642, 648^ 
David,  decav  of  his  family,  OL 
Decapolis  vialted  bv  Jesus,  SU,  812. 
Dedication,  feast  o(  871.  Zj%. 
Dream,  Pilato's  wife's,  622. 

Barthquake,  at  cmoiilxioD,  646  i  at  rea- 
urrecUon,  676. 


^pt,JeBnBin,02i08. 


.  forerunner  of  Messiah,  824,  826. 
Bmniaus,  sito  of,  606-688. 
Bpbraim,  sito  of,  884,  886 ;  Jeans  ao- 

3onms  at,  866, 887. 
^iphany,  feast  of,  80,  81 ;  when  kept. 

Eras,  Roman  and  Christian,  1. 

Oadara.    SeeCkrgeaa. 

Oalilee,  province  of,  ito  popukmsnesa, 
282 ;  sea  of,  202  -,  shcwes  ntted  for  teach- 
ing, 237  ;  atorms  oo,  200,  806 ;'  Jcsua 
meets  the  seven  disciples  there,  608; 
mount  of,  604. 

OenealoKlesof  Jewus,  66-60. 

Oennesaret,  position  of,  2(tt,  210. 


"ara: 


a  ^,  ni^(  1 


I,  gudgD  or,  ITS,  *n ;  tha 


;  baum  oT  Joni, 


BlTTHt,  Ume  of,  IH,  IN. 

Bvod  Ihs  Uiwl,  Unw  of 
ehuBotarof,  aLM 

B«ad  AnUpu,  IM;  l»t_    __ . 

»>:  imprfHiu  John,  »!-,  Mtebnio 
blfttidar,  an :  IhnaUu  to  Ull  Jiau, 
m :  Jmo*  Mat  Ks  bf  PUaia,  Ul. 

HnoUana,  vbo,  lU. 

BarDdla*,inL 


Kan»«,12T. 

LAiani^  daath  of,  S71 ;   tnralohra  of, 

T*%i,  nail  of,  »ST ;  feam  of,  SM,  TTS-JW. 


IfactiBnu,  3M. 
Umrlali   — 

llilahclon, 

Wt  ;  ons  npcnu 
ll>nb>,  alder  of  L 

Uia  labia,  VO. 


of,  B,  n  ;  Monlry  of,  8t. 


,  *T»,  *§<». 

Mary,  mM£ar  of  Jaaoa,  pmntua  t 
of  tta  booH  of  DavM,  tl-H :  &  1 
brOabrlel.r-  '  -  ^'  '  • 
ai  tha  Pav 

Ml,   Xtt:  1 
bnlhrwi.  « 

Mary,  wlfs  of  kipbaoa,  who,  101,  U 

•on.  of,  lot,  110. 
IfaTT.BliIvr  «f  Lpvmit,iH  ocanmand 

by  Jhu,  SID,  iDotDU  tha  Lord,  W 
Uulhaw.    BeaLvrL 


Mr  Into  wine,  lU ;  eaoapaa  the  wrath 
of  the  Maiamwa,  IM ;  Dm  dnn^ 
aflllhea,flD:  ralalng  of  (ha  wldow'a 
aoD  3M ;  itUtlnE  of  tbe  lampaat,  Mt : 
nklBB  of  danirhUr  of  JaTma,  K3; 
tbedtng  of  tba  I.OOO,  3W  ;  walkliiK  on 
the  •»,  an  :  f^edln([  of  the  4,000, 311 : 
mousy  Id  O^'a  Doalb,  Ut ;  r*JBlii«  of 
r^ianu,  S7t;  wttheriiu  of  fla  ina, 
4U  ;  aaoODd  dran«)ii  ofitifaaa,  M. 

tn  Benvral :— Wroogbl  at  Jani- 

•akHD,  at  I*aaaoTer,  ISS  \  at  Caper- 
naiim,  3S1  \  by  lbs  a»-ahorv,  M( ;  ba- 
fore  Van  Bennon  on  Ihs  Uounl,  Stt :  la 
ths  EMlBbbortiood  of  Haiaraih-  ISA- In 


int.  sn  ;  <Ki  oHt 
I,  Ul,  In  the  tan- 


of  tha  Snsntj.au 

Main,  Ilia  of,  ns. 

1Talhaiw<l,  lU. 

NutlvUy,  cave  of,  Tft-M. 

Nazareth,  Dim*  of,  » )  podtka  of,  H 
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Kloodamiis  irhAiM  J««iif,  IM ;  defendf 
Jmos,  884 :  mnlMilmi  Ulc  body,  5M, 
MT. 

Olives,  Mount  of,  path  orer  from  Beth- 
any, 407;  dlsoooree  upon,  420;  dis- 
tance flrom  Jeroaalem,  WO,  u. ;  aioeo- 
ilon  from,  007, 006. 

Palesttse,  aeasoni  of,  10-18 ;  climate  of, 
82. 

Parables,  tboae  spoken  by  the  tea^de, 
260,  S07 ;  beglnninr  or  teaching  in, 
SOS :  of  the  unmerolfal  serrant,  830 ; 
of  ue  ffood  Bamaritan,  808 ;  of  the 
rich  fool.  884 ;  of  fig  tree,  807  ;  of  great 
supper,  877 ;  of  lost  sheep,  lost  piece 
of  sUver,  jprodlgal  son,  nnrlghteons 
steward,  oithe  rieh  man  and  Laxarus. 
878 :  of  n^nst  jadge,  of  Pharisee  and 

Sublioan,  m ;  of  the  poonds,  806 ;  ot 
lie  two  SODS,  the  wicked  hosband- 
men,  the  king's  son,  414 :  of  the  fool- 
ish virgins,  the  talents,  4a0. 

Paschal  snpper,  whether  eaten  by  Jeans, 
426-400 ;  order  of,  400. 407. 

Passovers,  number  of,  in  Jesns'  minis- 
try, 86.  48 ',  Jesuits  first  attendance  at, 
102 :  Arst  at,  in  His  ministry,  162 ; 
second  of,  171,  180;  third  of,  808, 
numbers  present  at,  887 ;  last  of  Je- 
sns^ ministry,  428;  preparation  for, 
424. 

Perea,  Jesus^  last  jonmey  through,  847 ; 
visited  by  the  Seventy,  866. 

Peter,  Blmoo,  first  meets  Jesus,  140; 
house  of,  201,  281 ;  caU  of,  228-280 : 

J  reference  shown  to,  wiih  James  and 
ohn,  282 ;  attempt  to  walk  on  the 
water,  800:  first  confession  of  806; 

.  second  conression  of.  810, 820 ;  denials 
foretold,  478,  474 :  thrice  denies  the 
Lord,  408-400;  visits  the  sepulchre 
with  John,  608  ;  sees  the  Lord  in  Je- 
rusalem,  600 ;  at  the  lake  of  Tiberias, 
006. 

Pharisees,  drantation  of,  to  John,  144 ; 
demand  a  sign  of  Jesus,  168 :  hinder 
baptism  by  Jesus,  170;  hostility  to 
Jesus,  244 ;  blasphemy  of,  204,  206 ; 
demand  a  sign,  816;  send  officers  to 
arrest  Jesus,  882 ;  demand  His  author- 
ity. 414  ;  attempt  to  entrap  Him,  415, 
410 ;  hypoeriny  of,  rebukea,  417. 

PUate,  Pontius,  administration  of,  182; 
Jesus  brought  before  him,  610-621 ; 
attempu  to  release  Jesus,  622-628; 
acts  or,  629. 

Prisoner,  release  of,  at  Pnssover,  620l 

Pretorium,  site  of.  614-616. 

Punishment,  capital,  power  to  Inflict, 
when  taken  fram  the  Jews,  88,  407, 
406. 

Purim,  feast  of,  174, 177. 

Resurrection  of  saints  at  the  crucifixion, 
MO,  647 ;  of  Jesus,  hoar  of,  686, 687. 


Babbath,  seeond-first,  280-242 ;  strictly 
kept  by  the  Jews,  248 ;  feasts  upon. 

Sabbaths,  eertain  feast  days  so  regard* 

ed,  486,  486. 
Sabbatic  year,  John*s  ministry  in,  188. 
Badducees.  unite  with  Pharisees  against 

Jesus,  814. 
Salome,  mother  of  James  and  John, 

80L 
Samaritans  receive  Jesus,  166;  reject 

Hlm.86L 
Sanhedrim,   Jesus  before,  184;   sends 

officers  to  arrest   Him,   888:   takes 

cfiitmsel  to  put  Him  to  death.  888 ; 

powers  of,  486-400 ;  second  session  of, 

Satuminus,  sovemor  of  Syria,  8. 

Scourginff  of  Jesus,  626,  628. 

Scribes,  deputation  of,  fh>m  Jerusalem, 

266  ;  second  deputation,  800. 
Sepulohre,  the  Lord's,  site  of,  668-607 ; 

Beallng  of;  668. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  24^268. 
Seventy,  the,  sending  of,  862 ;  when  snd 

where  sent,  864-868. 
Shepherds  at  Bethlehem,  lO,  88. 
Stdon.    See  Tyre. 
Siloam,  pool  of,  887. 
Simon  of  Cyrene,  684. 
Soldiers,  Roman,  aid  to  arrest  Jetna, 

480 ;  bribery  of,  604,  606. 
Son  of  Qod,term  how  used,  606-606. 
Star  of  the  £ast,  0-11,  90,  OL 
Sun,  darkening  of,  87, 642. 
Sweat,  bloody,  481. 

Tabernacles,  feast  of,  170 ;  attended  br 
Jesus,  881-888;  order  of  events  at, 
884,886. 

TaxinB,  the,  when  made,  2,  6. 

Temple,  rebuilt  by  Herod.  8 ;  first  puri- 
fication of,  168 :  tax  of,  ZK ;  second 
purificatton  of,  400. 411 ,  veil  of,  646. 

Temptations,  place  or  147. 

Thomas,  unbelief  of.  601. 

Tiberitis,  colleagueuiip  with  Augustus, 
26-28. 

Trial  of  Jesus,  of  what  aecnsed,  tfO- 
604;  not  impartial,  606. 

Varus,  governor  of  Syria,  4. 
Via  Dolorosa,  684,  n.  2. 

Washing  of  disciple^  feet  by  Jesus,  461* 

462 ;  of  Pilate's  hands,  624. 
Women  of  Galilee  attending  Jesus,  261 ; 

visit  to  sepulohre,  678,  674,  682,  684- 

686. 

Zaecheus,  804. 805. 

Zacharlas,  not  high  priest,  46 ;  home  oi^ 

46.48. 
Zacharlas,  son  of  Barachias,  who,  41T. 
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Jonrnqr  to  Stln,  ud  railing  of  tbs  wtdow's  ■ 

wablea',  ■ndiUlllDftorthelampBii    .        Anl 
^uwDlioi  In  HimtiiM.  and  ntam  to  OApttmaDnii 

kUtUiaVa  taut :  tjollo;  of  womu  wllb  tme  of  bkwd. 


, aaortetBapttiC,    ..... 

•Vft  u»lnl«d  by  Ihn  womu  ;  ft  fllnnvT,  -  Antn] 

wling  U  (nperDiam  of  tb*  blind  ipii  domb  potimta  ; 
abUft^^or  Uw  FhulMM  that  He  ouU  ant  dnlUIn 
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flaeond  Tidt  to  Nattreth ;  Miidiog  of  the  Twelve,      .      Winter, 

Death  of  Baptist ;  Jepu  retnrns  to  Capemaam,     .         Winter 

Croeaing  of  the  sea,  and  feeding  of  the  6,000 ;  return  to 

Oapemanm, Spring, 

Diaooorae  at  Capemaun  respeoting  the  hread  of  Ufe,  Aprfl, 

Jeans  viiita  the  ooaata  of  Tyre  and  Bidon :  beala  ihe  dan|^ 
ter  of  Byro-Phomloian  woman ;  vialta  the  region  of 
DecapoUa :  heala  one  with  an  Impediment  In  hlaapeeoh ; 
feeda  the  4,000, Summer, 

Jesna  retnma  to  Capemamn ;  ia  tempted  by  the  Phariaeea ; 
removea  tbelr  hypoorlay ;  again  oroaaea  the  sea  -,  beala 
hluid  man  at  BethBaida, Snmmer, 

Peteifa  oonfeadon  that  He  ia  the  Ohrlat ;  He  announeea  Hia 
approaehlng  death  and  reenrreotiou  ;  tbe  tranafignra- 
tK», Summer, 

Healinff  of  Imiaticohild. Summer, 

Jeana  jonmeya  througn  Galilee,  teaching  the  diaoiplea ; 
at  Oapemanm  pays  the  trloute  money  j  goea  up  to 
lisaatof  Tabemaoles, Autumn 

He  teaohea  in  the  temple :  efforts  to  arreat  Him,  .    Oct. 

An  aduHereea  is  brought  before  Him ;  attempt  to  atone 
Him ;  healing  of  a  man  blind  from  birth ;  return  to 
ChOilee, Oot. 

Final  depaitnre  from  Galilee ;  is  rejected  at  Samaria ; 

sending  oftbe  Seventy,  wbom  be  IbnowSj  Nov. 

Jesos  is  attended  by  great  multitudes ;  parable  of  tbe  good 

Samaritan ;  He  givea  a  form  of  prayer,  .   Nov. 

Healing  of  a  dumb  possessed  man ;  renewed  blasphemy  of 
tbe  Phariaeea ;  dinlns  with  a  rharisee ;  Jesus  rebukes 
hypocrisy ;  jMurable  of  tbe  rlcb  fool,    .  .     Nov.-Dec 

Jeans  is  tola  ox  the  murder  of  the  Galileans  by  Pilate; 
parable  of  the  flg  tree ;  h^iHng  of  a  woman  18  yeara 
aick  lis  warned  against  Herod,  Nov.-Dee. 

Feast  of  Dedication .  visit  to  Mary  and  Martha ;  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  attempt  to  stone  Him ;  He  goes  beyond 
Jordan, Deo. 

Jeaua  dinea  with  a  Pharisee,  and  heals  a  man  with  dropsy ; 
paraUea  of  the  great  supper,  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the 
lost  piece  of  silver,  of  the  ai\]ust  steward,  of  the  rich 
man  and  Lazarua, Dee. 

Besurreotion  of  Lazarua  ;  counsel  of  the  Jews  to  put  Him 

to  death  ;  He  retires  to  Bpbraim,  Jan.-Feb. 

Sojourn  in  Bpbraim  till  Paasover  at  hand ;  journeys  <hi  the 
border  or  Samarta  and  Galilee  ;  healing  at  ten  lepers ; 
parablea  of  the  uqjust  Judge,  and  of  Pharisee  ana  pub- 
lloan ;  teaohing  reapectlng  divorce ;  blessing  of  chil- 
dren ;  tbe  young  nuer,  and  parable  of  laborers  In  the 
vineyard, Feb.-Maroh, 

Jesus  aipdn  announeea  His  death ;  ambition  of  Jamea  and 

John, March, 

Healing  of  blind  men  at  Jericho ;  Zaocheus ;  parable  of  the 

pounds ;  departure  to  Bethany,       ....        March, 

Supper  at  Bethany,  and  anoinUnffof  Jeans  by  Mary,  Bat,  April  1, 

EntTv  into  Jerusalem  *,  visit  to  the  temple,  and  return  to 

Bethany, Bund.,  April  8, 

Cursing  of  the  fig  tree ;  Beo<md  purlflcatlon  of  the  temple ; 

return  to  Bethany, Moud.,  April  8^ 

Teaching  In  the  temple ;  parablea  of  the  two  sons,  of  tbe 
wicked  husbandmen,  of  the  klns:*s  son ;  attempts  of 
His  memies  to  entangle  Htm  ;  the  poor  widow :  the 
Greeks  who  desire  to  see  him ;  a  voice  heard  ihiro 
Heaven ;  departure  fWnn  the  temple  to  the  Mount  of 
Olivea ;  discourse  respecting  the  end  of  the  world ; 
return  to  Bethany;  agreement  of  Judaa  with  tbe 
priests  to  betray  Him, Tues.,  April  4, 

Jesos  seeks  retirement  at  Bethany,       .  Wed.,  April  6, 
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62t  GHB0H0L06I0AL  INSBX. 

BcBtegof  PMwMid  John  to  prepore  the  Tnmawr;  tbo 

pooehai  corper, ■  .    Than.,  April  ^     90  ▲.  18 

Xveau  at  poaobal  mipper,  Thnn.  eve..  April  0,     80    **         M 

After  topper  Jeene  foretelli  the  denials  of  Peter ;  epedbi 

of  th«  oomlng  of  the  Oomftirter,  and  ends  with  prayer, 

Thnrs.  eve.,  April  8^     80     **         4T8 
Jeaoi  In  tho  garden  of  Gothaomane.  Thura.  eve,  April  8,     80     **        477 

Jeeoa  la  given  iuto  the  hands  of  Jodaa,  Thnra.,  midnight,  April  8^     80     **        488 
Jeana  la  led  to  the  honae  of  Annaa.  and  thenoe  to  palace  of 

Galaphaa ;  la'condemned  for  hlaaphemy. 

Frfiiay,  1^  A.  M.,  April  7.     80     **        488 
Koekariea  of  Hla  enemlea :  he  la  hcooght  the  aeooiid  time 

before  the  oooncU,  and  thenoe  taken  before  Pilate, 

Friday.  8-8  A.  M.,  April  Y,     80     *•         608 
Charge  of  aedltton;  Pilate  flnda  no  flwilt  with  Him,  and 

attempU  to  releaae  Hlm,bnt  la  forced  to  aooorae  Him, 

and  give  Him  op  to  be  omoliied,      Friday,  8-0 1.  m.,  April  7,     80     ^         514 
Jeana  ia  omdlled  at  Golsotha.  Friday,  0-lS  a.  lu  April  7,     80    «        680 

Upon  the  eroea  la  revilea  by  Bis  enemlea ;  eommenda  His 

mother  to  John ;  darkneta  oovera  the  land ;  He  dlea ; 

the  earth  ahakea,  and  rooka  are  rent, 

Friday.  18 A.  M.-8 P.M.,  April 7,     80    «*        6» 
Hla  body  taken  down  and  given  to  Joaepn.  and  laid  in  hla 

aepnlohre, Friday,  8-8  p.  m.,  April  7,     80     **        848 

Beanrreotlon  of  Jeana,  and  appearance  to  Haiy  Magdalene, 

Booday  A.  M.,  April  8b     80    «        870 
Appearance  to  the  two  dladplea  at  Smmana ;  to  Peter  and 

to  the  Eleven  at  Jemaalem,   .  Bonday  p.  m.,  April  0,     80     **        006 

Appearanoe  to  the  apoatlea  and  Thomas,  Snnday,  April  lO^     80     ^        801 

Appearance  to  aeven  diseiplea  at  sea  <^  Tlberiaa,  and  to 

600  at  mountain  in  (Galilee,        ....      April-Hay, 


<i 


Final  appearance  to  the  diaoiplaa  at  Jenualem,and  aacen- 

ilon  to  heaven, Thnraday,  Hi^  18, 
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THE  END* 


